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Art.  I. — 1.  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage  in  Search  of  a  North* 
west  Passage,  and  of  a  Residence  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  during 
the  Years  1829-30-31-32-33.  By  Sir  John  Ross,  C.B.,  K.S.A., 
K.C.S.,  8cc.  &c.y  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  London.  1835. 
4to.  pp.  740. 

2.  The  Late  Voyage  of  Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  R.N.  to  the  Arctic 
Regions,  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage  ;  perfo-rmed 
in  the  Years  1829-30-31-32-33.  From  authentic  Information 
and  original  Documents,  transmitted  by  William  Light,  Purser's 
Steward  to  the  Expedition.  By  Robert  Huish,  author  of  the 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,'  '  Treatise  on  Bees/  &c. 
&c.     London.     1835.     8vo.    pp.  760. 

3.  Report  from  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  commanded  by  Captain 
John  Ross,  R,N.     1834. 

Tj^E  should  most  willingly,  and  for  many  reasons,  have  dis- 
^*  pensed  with  the  task  of  noticing  Captain  Ross's  work,  had 
we  not  felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  confute  assertions  which 
have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  to  expose  misrepresentations 
which  are  adhered  to,  in  spite  of  long  by-gone  correction,  with 
a  pertinacity  that  not  only  surprises,  but  almost  confounds  us. 
We  now  take  up  the  volume  with  every  disposition  to  deal  with 
it  as  leniently  as  possible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  de- 
termination to  defend  the  accuracy  of  those  statements  and  opi- 
nions which  we  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  maintain,  on 
the  great  question  before  us,  from  every  attack,  however  artful, 
weak,  or  worthless.  There  are  no  circumstances,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  which  should  induce  us  to  be  silent ;  indeed,  we  feel  our- 
selves specially  called  upon,  and  for  this  reason — it  was  the 
Quarterly  Review*  that  took  the  initiative  in  reviving  and  dis- 
cussing 

*  Quarterly  Remew.-^On  Lieutenant  Chapperi  Voyage.  No.  35,  Art  ii.  Pub- 
lished in  October,  1817.  And  here  we  may  observe  that,  at  the  ver^  threshold — in 
his  silly  '  Introduction/ — Sir  J.Ross  starts  with  a  misrepresentation:  <  It  is  not 
generally  known/  he  says,  *  that  the  question  of  a  North- West  Passage,  which  had 
been  lyinp^  dormant  since  the  voyage  of  Captain  Phipps,  was,  in  1817,  revived  by 
Mr.  William  Scoresby,'  &c.— that  <  he  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  that  on  Sir 
Joseph's  recommendation  his  proposal  was  attended  to/  &c  Now  this  statement 
VOL.  LIV.  NO.  CVII.  B  i« 
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cussing  the  question  of  a  north-west  passage — of  examining  the 
grounds  of  probability  for  its  existence — and  recommending  that 
expeditions  should  be  sent  forth  to  decide^  if  possible^  a  question 
in  itself  highly  interesting  and  important,  and  which  had  excited 
an  ardent  and  devoted  zeal  in  the  naval  worthies  of  Great  Britain^ 
under  the  fostering  protection  of  Government,  many  centuries 
ago.  Captain  Ross  having  thought  fit  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet, 
he  will  find  us  prepared  for  the  combat,  but  anticipating,  as  we 
do,  an  easy  conquest  over  such  an  antagonist,  we  shall  reserve 
the  exposure  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  his  narrative,  until  we 
have  briefly  gone  over  the  proceedings  therein  stated. 

We  wish  it,  in  the  outset,   to  be  clearly  understood,  that  we 
mean  not  to  give  the  least  countenance  to  the  work  which  stands 
second  at  the  head  of  this  article.     We  consider  it  as  having  been 
put  together  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  a  few  pounds,  by 
one  of  those  industrious  but  unscrupulous  scribblers  known  as 
booksellers*  hacks — by  one  who  calls  himself  Huish  ;  but  whether 
this  be  a  real  name,  or  a  mere  nam  de  guerref  is  of  little  im- 
portance— and  we  take  leave  to  say  the  same  thing  as  to  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  Huish's  *  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte ' — Huish^B  •  Treatise  on  Bees,' — and  the  other  opera  Huish- 
tana,  modestly  indicated  by  the  '  &c«  &c.'  of  this  great  entity's 
title-page.    The  book  itself,  however,  bear^  internal  evidence  of  the 
narrative  part  being  generally  correct  in  its  details  ;  but  it  is  inter- 
larded throughout  with  very  serious  and  hea\7  charges  against  Cap- 
tain Ross,  most  of  which  we  cannot  believe  to  be  true.     The  gen- 
tleman might  have  contented  himself  with  the  abundance  of  au- 
thentic materials  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  by  the  journals  of 
some  of  the  crew,  (for  most  of  them,  Ross  says,  kept  journals,) 
without  travelling  out  of  the  record  to  introduce  his  own  crude 
opinions  and  unqualified  abuse.     The  person  who  avowedly  sup- 
plied him  with  the  most  material  part  of  the  documents  was  the 
steward  of  the  ship,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Light,  who  had  previously 
been  on  two  of  the  northern  vovages  with  Parry.     He  was  one  of 
those  useful  people  in  a  ship  who  know  how  '  to  read,  write,  and 
cast  accounts' — a  sort  of  facfoium,  whose  business  was  to  manage 
the  general  concerns  of  the  people — to  issue  the  provisions — to 
bake  bread  and  make  puddings  and  pies  for  the  cabin — to  wash, 

it  wholly  incorrect.  Mr.  Scoresby  did  write  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  Ross  might 
have  learned  from  the  above  article  of  our  Review,  but  no/  about  the  North-West 
Passage ;  he  merely  acquainted  him  with  the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  the  ice 
ttom  the  coast  of  Greenland.  We  happen  to  know  that  Sir  Joseph  never  made  any 
recommendation  to  the  government,  nor  corresponded  with  any  of  the  nuMic 
officers  on  the  subject,  except  with  Mr.  Barrow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
Mr.  Scoresby  published  two  volumes,  one  on  the  Arctic  regions,  the  other  on  the 
Greenland  Whale-fishery,  but  not  till  1820  ;  and  in  bis  '  Remarks  on  the  celebrated 
Qttestioii'  he  constantly  refers  to  No».  35  and  36  of  the  Qtnrterfy  Rtvkv*, 

Starch, 
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starch,  and  iron  the  clothes  of  the  officers,  and  so  forth.  For 
these  services  Light  had  been  handsomely  rewarded  by  Parry 
and  his  officers;  but  from  Sir  John  Ross  he  gained  nothing 
beyond  his  bare  wages,  which  were  paid  to  him,  as  to  the  others, 
by  the  Admiralty.  Being  a  shrewd  fellow,  he  seems  to  have  cal- 
culated on  the  chances  of  turning  his  materials  to  a  good  account, 
by  anticipating  and  forestalling  the  Captain's  own  ponderous,  nar- 
rative of  the  voyage. 

We  notice  Huiskh  book  chiefly  because  we  certainly  felt,  as  we 
are  told  very  many  brother  officers  of  Sir  John  Ross  did,  some  little 
surprise  that,  while  a  publication  of  this  nature  was  pouring  forth 
its  venom  in  a  series  of  numberSf  he  should  not  have  taken  a  more 
early  opportunity  of  defending  his  character,  by  bringing  out  his 
own  work,  and  therein  repelling  the  charges,  instead  of  delaying 
it  for  two  years  nearly ; — and  because  now  that  it  is  out,  we  are 
equally  surprised  to  find  that  the  gallant  Captain  is  silent — ^he 
makes  no  sign.  By  what  the  delay  has  been  occasioned  it  is 
not  our  business  to  enquire,  but  we  understand  it  is  generally 
ascribed  solely  to  the  *  It^gt  of  lucre/  The  opening  of  a  sub- 
scription-shop in  Regent-street — the  sending  of  a  set  of  fellows^ 
usually  called  trampers,  but  who  called  themselves  agents  (for 
particular  counties),  to  knock  at  every  gentleman's  door  in  town 
and  country,  not  humbly  to  solicit,  but  with  f)ertinacious  im- 
portunity almost  to  force,  subscriptions — the  getting  up  of  Vaux- 
hall  and  panoramic  exhibitions,  and  some  other  circumstances  not 
worth  detailing,  would  almost  seem  to  sanction  this  imputation. 
While  we  admit  that  every  one  has  an  undoubted  right  to  make 
the  most  of  his  labours,  something  is  also  due  to  situation  in  life, 
and  to  character.  The  public  had  more  than  remunerated  Captain 
Ross  for  any  damage  his  pocket  might  have  sustained,  while  his 
nephew.  Commander  James  Clarke  Ross,  to  whom  is  owing  what 
little  has  been  done,  has  been  left,  unjustly  we  think,  to  bear  his 
own  losses.  This  officer,  being  asked  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  gave  Sir  John  5000/.,— 

•  Have  you  received  any  tender  for  the  purchase  of  your  own 
memorandums  for  the  purpose  of  publication  V'^answers — *  I  have  re* 
ceived  tenders  privately  for  my  own  papers,  but  I  would  not  give  them 
op  on  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose.' — *  Have  you  any 
objection  to  state  the  sum  V — *  I  have  received  two  tenders,  one  of 
1600/.,  the  other  1200/.' — '  Did  you  accept  those  tenders?'— «  No  ; 
because  I  felt  that  any  publication  from  me  would  interfere  with  Cap- 
tab  Ross's.' — Report  and  Evidence^  p.  26. 

Again  he  is  asked — 

'  What  took  place  between  you  and  Captain  Ross  on  the  subject  of 
money  ?'  and  replies,  *  Nothing  specifically  ;  but  I  never  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  I  was  to  receive  any  pay  from  a  private  individual.    If 

B  2  5  had 
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I  had  so  intended,  I  must  have  received  it  from  Mr.  Booth,  which, 
as  a  naval  officer,  I  could  not  consistently  do/ — ibid,  p.  24. 

The  feeling  of  that  highly  honourable  and  excellent  officer. 
Captain  Beaufort,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  above,  and 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with  that  of  Sir  John  Ross.  The 
Committee  say, — 

*  You  were  yourself  employed  by  his  Majesty's  Government  in  a 
voyage  of  observation,  were  you  not  ?— Yes. — ^You  communicated  the 
results  of  that  voyage  to  the  King's  Government? — Inmiediately.— 
You  published  the  result  ?— The  Admiralty  published  the  charts  that 
arose  from  the  survey ;  I  published  a  little  description  myself. — Can 
you  state  to  the  Committee  any  pecuniary  circumstances  connected 
with  the  result  of  that  voyage? — ^There  were  no  pecuniary  circum- 
stances about  it.  I  certainly  received  no  public  money  for  doing  it, 
and  my  little  narrative  I  gave  to  a  bookseller,  as  I  did  not  think  that 
materials  acquired  in  the  king's  service  ought  to  be  sold ;  at  least, 
I  should  not  have  felt  comfortable  in  making  money  by  them.' — 
Ibid.  p.  22. 

But  enough  of  these  not  very  agreeable  matters  preliminary. 
Notwithstanding  the  bulk  of  the  knight's  book,  a  summary  of 
his  voyage  need  not  cost  us  many  pages ;  for  though  its  duration 
was  long,  the  incidents  were  few,  and  the  results  are  next  to 
nothing.  Had  he,  on  his  arrival,  published  a  small  octavo 
volume,  detailing  the  toils  and  sufferings  of  his  band  —  their 
cares  and  anxieties  —  their  hopes  and  disappointments  —  their 
domestic  economy  and  mode  of  employing  their  time  in  the 
lon^  and  irksome  nights  of  four  successive  wmters— and  their  la- 
borious land  journeys,  the  most  harassing  and  fatiguing  of  all — 
he  might  have  furnished  a  powerfully  interesting,  mough  painful 
narrative,  which  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  every  one ;  but 
his  cumbersome  quarto,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  reiterating  th  e 
same  uninteresting  kind  of  objects  through  740  huge  pages^  is 
enough  to  set  the  most  resolute  reader  at  defiance.  It  is  whispered 
about  that  the  Captain  has  endeavoured  to  enliven  matters  by  pro- 
curing the  aid  of  a  practised  embroiderer  of  periods — viz.  one 
Dr.  M'Culloch,  who  has  (or  had)  some  little  reputation  as  a  writer 
for  the  encyclopedias : — this  is  very  probable — there  are  many 
signs  of  patchwork  in  the  performance — but  the  panni  are  more 
gaudy  than  beautiful,  and  at  best  they  but  make  die  coarse  drug- 
get of  the  original  manufacturer  look  more  dingy. 

The  origin  of  the  expedition  appears  to  be  this : — A  certain 
wealthy  distiller,  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Felix  Booth  (now  a  baronet), 
being  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
thus  deposes  :  '  I  had  known  Captain  Ross  for  some  years,  and  I 
undertook  it  (the  expedition)  for  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  to 
serve  Captain  Ross^  thinking  that  he  was  slighted  in  his  former  ex- 
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pedition,  and  on  account  of  ill-natured  reports  which  were  circu- 
hted  anonymously  against  him.'  He  might  have  said  unanimously. 
But  Sir  Felix  seems  to  think  that  whatever  is  published  anony-* 
mously  cannot  be  true.  God  help  us  Reviewers  if  that  were  the 
case !  We  certainty  are  among  those  who  published  anonymously 
unfavourable  reports,  but  not  ill-natured  nor  unfaithful  ones,  on 
Captain  Ross's  former  voyage; — ^we  stated  our  opinions  frankly 
and  strongly — but  they  were  fully  corroborated  in  every  parti- 
cular by  facts  established  on  the  subsequent  voyage  of  Captain 
Parry. 

The  Victory,  fitted  as  a  steamer — the  very  worst  description  of 
vessel  to  navigate  among  ice — and  with  engines,  in  the  present 
case,  the  most  miserable  diat  can  be  imagined — sailed  from  Wool- 
wich on  the  2drd  of  May^  1829*  A  second  vessel,  named  the 
John^  was  taken  up  to  carry  stores  and  provisions,  to  fish  by  the 
way,  and  bring  away  some  of  the  stores  of  the  Fury,  *  so  as  to 
compensate  to  the  liberal  fitter  out  of  this  expedition  for  such 
additional  expense  as  might  thus  be  incurred,' — so  that  there 
was,  after  all,  a  spice  of  traffic  in  the  voyage.  The  two  vessels 
were  to  meet  at  Loch  Ryan.  When  the  Victory  was  off  the  Mull 
of  Galloway,  the  principal  stoker  got  his  arm  entangled  in  the 
machinery,  and  the  bone  was  so  splintered,  as  well  as  frac- 
tured, that  amputation  was  necessary ;  but  the  surgeon  had  not 
joined ;  and  Ross  was  under  the  necessity  of  doing  the  best  he 
could  for  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  On  the  meeting  of  the  two 
ships,  the  crew  of  the  John  mutinied  and  refused  to  accompany 
the  Victory.  Three  men,  however^  of  the  mutineers  entered  for 
the  latter,  and  having  procured  an  Irish  labourer  as  a  fire-stoker, 
she  proceeded  alone  on  her  voyage. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  party  reached  the  Danish  settlement  of 
Hokteinborg,  in  Davis*s  Strait,  where  they  purchased  some  stores 
from  a  wrecked  vessel,  and  the  governor  made  them  a  present  of 
six  Esquimaux  dogs,  which  proved  to  be  of  essential  use  in  drag- 
ging the  sledges.  All  things  being  ready,  they  stood  to  the  north- 
ward along  the  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay;  and  having  reached  the 
latitude  of  74^  14'  on  the  3d  of  August,  ran  across,  and  on  the  5th 
reached  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound.  On  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust they  steered  direct  for  the  south  (west)  side  of  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet ;  and  having  passed  Elwin  and  Batty  Bays,  saw  the 
spot  where  the  Fury  was  wrecked,  and  the  poles  of  the  tents 
standing,  but  could  not  discern  the  ship  :  she  had  gone  to  pieces, 
or  to  the  bottom.  The  Victory  was  moored  in  a  good  ice  har- 
bour,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  the  Fury's  stores 
were  landed.  Here  the  coast  was  almost  lined  with  coal.  One 
tent  was  nearly  entire,  but  had  evidently  been  visitecl  by  bears. 

*  Where  the  preserved  meats  and  vegetables  bad  been  deposited,  we 
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found  every  thing  entire.  The  canisters  had  been  piled  up  in  two 
heaps ;  but  though  quite  exposed  to  all  the  chances  of  the  climate  for 
four  years,  they  had  not  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree.  There  had 
been  no  water  to  rust  them,  and  the  security  of  the  joinings  had  pre- 
Tented  the  bears  from  smelling  their  contents.  Had  they  known 
what  was  within,  not  much  of  this  provision  would  have  come  to  our 
share ;  and  they  would  have  had  more  reason  than  we  to  be  thankful 
for  Mr*  Donkin's  patent.' — p.  108. 

The  piles  of  canisters  were  so  large  and  numerous,  that  all 
they  could  possibly  stow  appeared  scarcely  to  diminish  the  heaps  ; 
of  these  ihey  look  as  much  as  they  could,  together  with  whatever 
they  wanted  of  wine,  spirits,  bread,  flour,  cocoa,  sugar,  lime-juice, 
&c.-^aU  being  in  excellent  condition ;  they  uncasked,  moreover, 
ten  tons  of  coals  ;  the  gunpowder  in  patent  cases  was  perfectly 
dry — and  of  this  what  they  did  not  take  they  destroyed,  by  Sir 
E.  Parry's  request,  as  it  appears,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Esquimaux. 

Standing  along  the  coast  to  the  southward,  they  passed  Cape 
Garry ;  and  here  commenced  the  new  discoveries  of  Captain  Ross 
along  the  coast  of  Boothia  Felix, — for  such  is  the  name  he  bestows, 
in  honour  of  his  worthy,  though  not  wise  patron,  the  distiller,  on 
the  same  land  which  Captain  Parry  had  twice  visited.  But  indeed 
from  Cape  Garry  to  the  southward,  the  whole  coast,  in  his  chart,  is 
covered  with  names, — assigned  to  every  point,  harbour,  islet,  and 
inlet; — some  of  them  are  not  a  little  comical ;  they  are  so  crowded, 
that  we  took  them  at  first  for  a  list  of  the  knight's  *  numerous 
and  generous  subscribers ;'  and  they  may  be  so, — for  none  of  them 
appear  in  the  text.  Their  progress  along  this  Terra  Incognita 
was  slow,  impeded  as  it  was  by  large  masses  and  floes  of  ice, 
and  contrary  winds,  their  miserable  engines  being  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  of  any  use,  helping  them  only  about  a  mile  an  hour, 
so  that  they  had  frequently  to  make  fast  to  an  iceberg,  and  take 
their  chance  of  the  direction  in  which  it  might  drag  them.  This 
kind  of  navigation  was  continued  almost  daily,  and  the  little  vessel 
was  frequently  in  the  most  imminent  peril  of  being  squeezed  be- 
tween masses  of  ice. 

*  More  than  I  among  us  had  witnessed  similar  scenes,  and,  in  some 
manner  or  other,  we  had  been  extricated :  but,  with  all  this,  we  could 
not  but  feel  astonishment,  as  well  as  gratitude,  at  our  having  escaped 
here  without  material  damage.  For  readers,  it  is  unfortunate  that  no 
description  can  convey  an  idea  of  a  scene  of  this  nature :  and,  as  to 
pencil,  it  cannot  represent  motion  or  noise.  And  to  those  who  have 
not  seen  a  northern  ocean  in  winter — who  have  not  seen  it,  I  should 
say,  in  a  winter*s  storm — the  term  ice,  exciting  but  the  recollection  of 
what  they  only  know  at  rest,  in  an  inland  lake  or  canal,  conveys  no 
ideas  of  what  it  is  the  fate  of  an  arctic  navigator  to  witness  and  to 
feeL    But  let  them  remember  that  ice  is  stone ;  a  floating  rock  in  the 
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stream,  a  promontory  or  an  island  wlien  aground,  not  less  solid  than  if 
it  were  a  land  of  granite.  Then  let  them  imagine,  if  they  can,  these 
mountains  of  crystal  hurled  through  a  narrow  strait  by  a  rapid  tide  ; 
meeting,  as  mountains  in  motion  would  meet,  with  the  noise  of  thun- 
der, breaking  from  each  other's  precipices  huge  fragments,  or  rending 
each  other  asunder,  till,  losing  their  former  equilibrium,  they  fall  over 
headlong,  lifting  the  sea  around  in  breakers,  and  whirling  it  in  eddies  ; 
while  the  flatter  fields  of  ice  forced  against  these  masses,  or  against 
the  rocks,  by  the  wind  and  the  stream,  rise  out  of  the  sea  till  they  fall 
back  on  themselves,  adding  to  the  indescribable  commotion  and  noise 
which  attend  these  occurrences,*— pp.  151-152. 

Galesof  wind,  snow- storms,  and  innumerable  ice-bergs,  con- 
tinued to  harass  them  till  the  end  of  September,  when  the  Vic- 
tory was  finally  beset  in  Felix  Harbour^  where  she  was  destined  to 
remain  close  shut  up  for  a  long  and  dreary  winter.  This  passage, 
of  about  150  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Garry,  seems  at  last 
to  have  convinced  Ross — which,  indeed,  the  experience  of  Parry, 
and  the  loss  of  the  Fury,  were  well  calculated  to  do— of  the  immi- 
nent and  unceasing  danger  of  attempting  to  navigate  along  the  shore 
of  a  frozen  strait.  The  better  and,  in  all  respects,  the  safer  way,  is 
undoubtedly  to  avoid  the  shore,  and,  where  open  water  fails,  to  let 
the  pack  or  floe  surround  the  ship,  with  which  she  will  drift  along 
safely  enough  according  as  the  wind  may  blow,  whether  in  her  direct 
course  or  not.  This  was  the  plan  pursued  by  the  early  Dutch 
whale-fishing  ships,  in  the  Greenland  seas — their  masters  knowing 
that,  as  the  wind  might  blow  from  the  northward  or  the  southward, 
they  would  be  beset  or  liberated,  but  in  either  case  perfectly  safe. 
Had  Parry  done  this  when  off  Melville  Island,  as  we  are  satisfied 
he  would  now  do,  if  employed  on  such  a  service,  the  probability 
is,  that  the  first  northerly  wind  would  have  carried  his  ships  down 
with  the  pack  towards  the  north  coast  of  America — and  then  the 
passage  was  accomplished. 

For  eight  successive  days  not  a  hope  of  beinz  extricated  from 
the  ice  having  presented  itself,  there  remained  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  their  having  reached  their  winter's  home. 

•  Our  conviction  was  indeed  absolute ;  for  there  was  now  not  an 
atom  of  clear  water  to  be  seen  anywhere  ;  and  excepting  the  occa- 
sional dark  point  of  a  protruding  rock,  nothing  but  one  dazzling  and 
monotonous,  dull,  and  wearisome  extent  of  snow  was  visible,  all  round 
the  horizon  in  the  direction  of  the  land.    It  was  indeed  a  dull  prospect.' 

The  first  step,  therefore,  to  be  taken,  was  to  lighten  the  ship,  to 
throw  overboard  the  '  accursed  steam-engine,'  as  it  is  called,  and 
to  make  such  arrangements  and  regulations  for  the  long  winter, 
as  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  their  convenience  and  comfort,  and 
which  do  not  in  general  much  diflfer  from  those  devised  on  former 
occasions  by  Parry.    No  time  was  lost  in  roofing  the  ship  over,  and 
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surrounding  her  with  an  embankment  of  snow  as  high-up  as  the 
gunwale,  where  it  met  the  canvass  roofing  and  sheltered  die  people 
from  all  wind  :  the  upper  deck  was  also  covered  with  snow  two 
feet  and  a  half  thick,  and  trodden  down  till  it  became  a  solid 
mass  of  ice,  and  then  sprinkled  over  with  sand  so  as  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  rolled  gravel  walk.  But  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  useful  contrivances,  for  which  we  give  Captain  Ross,  or  who- 
ever suggested  it,  great  credit,  was  that  of  placing  iron  tanks  with 
the  open  side  downward,  over  apertures  m  the  deck,  to  receive 
the  flues  from  the  steam-kitchen,  oven,  and  other  parts  of  the 
lower  deck,  and  carry  off  the  vapour.  By  this  plan  the  apartments* 
were  kept  dry ;  it  saved  the  necessity  of  forcing  up  the  tempera- 
ture, which  on  former  occasions  caused  the  vapour  to  condense  on 
the  beams  and  deck ;  it  saved  fuel,  and  they  were  able  to  keep 
up  a  temperature  of  40°  and  5(f  of  Fahrenheit  the  whole  winter, 
which  was  found  sufficient  to  make  the  place  dry,  warm,  and 
comfortable.  These  condensers  collected  jointly  a  bushel  of  rce 
in  the  day ;  '  and  (Captain  Ross  says)  we  could  not  but  be 
highly  pleased  at  reflecting,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  collection 
and  condensation  of  this  bushel,  we  should  have  been  ourselves 
the  condensers,  and  been  involved  in  vapour  and  internal  rain,  to 
an  equivalent  amount  all  the  twenty-four  hours.'  —  (p.  217.) 
Something,  we  recollect,  of  this  kind  was  practised  by  the  younger 
Ross  when  with  Captain  Hoppner  in  the  Fury. 

Though  the  temperature  out  of  doors  was  frequently  from  30* 
to  minus  37%  we  are  told  that  the  system  of  comfort  and  economy 
within  was  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired;  but  even  without, 
however  low  the  temperature,  provided  there  was  no  wind,  the 
men  could  take  exercise,  and  make  hunting  excursions  without 
much  inconvenience  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  stated  in  all 
the  former  northem^expeditions.  We  are  told  that  the  men,  by 
attending  the  schools,  *  improved  with  surprising  rapidity,'  and  that 
*  a  decided  improvement  for  the  better  (!)  was  perceived  in  their 
moral  and  religious  characters,'  even,  it  is  said,  to  '  the  abolition 
of  swearing.' — (p.  226.)  On  Saturday  nights  they  danced,  and 
drank  as  usual  to  their  sweethearts  and  wives;  and  divine  service  was 
invariably  performed  on  Sundays — a  sacred  duty,  rarely  we  be- 
lieve, if  ever,  neglected  in  a  British  man-of-war.  The  Captain  had 
withheld  the  issue  of  spirits,  being  of  opinion  that  they  are  pro- 
ductive of  scurvy  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  on  Christmas  day  all 
hands  were  indulged  with  grog,  and  had  even  minced  pies  from 
the  stores  of  the  Fury,  and  icca  cherry-brandy  with  its  fruit  *  In 
some  manner  or  other,'  says  Captain  Ross,  '  the  last  three  months 
had  passed  away  without  weariness,  and  had,  indeed,  been  almost 
unfelt' 
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Od  the  gth  January^  1830,  an  unexpected  source  of  amusement, 
and  of  profit  also,  occurred  in  the  visit  of  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  to 
the  number  of  about  thirty.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  the  traffic  and  transactions  of  the  voyagers  with 
these  dismal  savages,  with  descriptions  of  their  mode  of  life,  their 
persons^  dress,  food,  and  methods  of  procuring  it ;  all  of  which, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  had  already  been  abundantly  detailed  by 
Ross  himself.  Parry,  Franklin,  and  others.  We  shall  therefore 
pass  over  the  various  accounts  of  their  intercourse  with  this 
singular  people,  so  very  extensively  scattered  over  the  northern 
shores  of  America  and  its  islands^  and  content  ourselves  with 
noticing  their  snow  huts — which  indeed  differ  very  little  from 
those  already  described — but  were  now  frequently  the  means 
of  accommodating  Commander  Ross,  in  the  course  of  his  long 
and  painful  journeys.  The  village  of  the  tribe  in  question  con- 
sisted of  twelve  of  these  lodging-houses,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  so  many  inverted  basins ;  a  passage  leads  to  each  through 
a  long  crooked  mound  ;  they  are  generally  about  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  immediately  opposite  the  doorway  is  a  bank  of  snow, 
two  feet  and  a  half  high,  level  at  top  and  covered  with  various 
skins,  which  serves  as  the  general  sleeping  place  for  the  whole 
family.  A  lamp  of  moss  and  oil  supplies  both  light  and  heat,  so 
as  to  make  the  apartment,  we  are  told,  *  perfectly  comfortable.* 
But  they  receive  light  also  by  a  large  oval  piece  of  clear  ice  fixed 
in  the  roof.  In  the  crooked  passage  is  a  recess  for  their  dogs ; 
the  passage  appears  to  be  made  crooked  to  enable  them  to  turn 
the  opening  to  leeward  when  the  wind  blows.  Being  formed 
entirely  of  blocks  of  snow,  the  completion  of  the  fabric  is  but  the 
work  of  a  few  hours. 

Our  voyagers  soon  discovered,  or  imagined  they  discovered, 
(for  the  parties  knew  nothing  of  each  other*s  language,)  that  these 
Esquimaux  were  able  to  give  them  some  important  geographical 
information ;  that  they  were  acquainted  with  Winter  Island  and  Re- 
pulse Bay,  and  had  left  Acoolee,  a  station  opposite  to  the  latter,  only 
thirteen  days  before.  One  man  drew  with  the  pencil  several  large 
lakes  close  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  they  then  were,  marked 
the  spots  where  their  countrymen  were  to  be  found,  and  assured  the 
strangers  that  the  land  here  might  be  crossed  in  nine  days  to  the  salt 
water — were  they  not  already  in  salt  water  ?  There  was  also  in  the 
party  a  female  geographer,  {^pendant  to  her  of  Parry,)  who  pointed 
out  to  them  where  they  must  sleep  in  their  future  progress,  and 
where  food  was  to  be  obtained.  It  seems  that  these  people  are 
provident,  and  that,  in  the  summer  season,  they  kill  immense  quaOi- 
tities  of  game  and  fish,  particularly  of  salmon,  which  they  bury  in 
the  snow  for  their  winter  provender,  when  land-animals  are  less 
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plentiful^  and  the  weather  so  severe  as  to  prevent  them  from 
making  their  hunting  excursions.  About  the  month  of  April, 
great  herds  of  musk-oxen  and  rein-deer  make  their  appearance 
A^m  the  southward ;  and  bears,  wolves,  gluttons,  foxes,  hares,  and 
ermines,  are  abundant.  Among  the  birds,  swans,  grouse,  ptarmi- 
gans, partridges,  snipes,  snow-buntings,  dovekees,  and  sea-gulls, 
are  met  with  in  considerable  numbers.  The  seal  is  one  of  their 
most  useful  animals  both  for  food  and  clothing. 

But  the  quantities  of  salmon  that  frequent  the  lakes  on  the  neigb« 
bouring  isthmus,  which  communicate  by  small  rivers  with  the  sea, 
are  quite  astonishing.  Captain  Ross  states,  that  a  party  once 
brought  from  the  fishery  500  fish  and  returned  for  200  more,  which 
was  all  they  could  carry ; '  bringing  also,'  he  adds, '  a  note  from  the 
Commander,  by  which  I  learned  that  they  had  taken  3378  fish  at 
one  haul ; '  that  *  they  had  taken  in  all  5067t  but  were  obliged  to 
leave  3000  of  them  to  the  natives.' — ^p.  583.  This  was  in  die 
month  of  July. 

lliese  varied  resources,  added  to  the  large  stock  of  provisions  of 
every  kind  from  the  Fury's  stores,  equal  to  nearly  three  years'  con- 
sumption, relieved  the  party  from  all  apprehensions  of  famine,  or 
even  of  scarcity.  With  all  this,  and  du^  appreciating  the  anxiety 
which  they  must  have  felt,  we  cannot  forbear  recalling  how  diffe- 
rent was  the  situation  of  that  most  excellent  officer  and  man — 
Sir  John  Franklin !  While  Ross  and  his  party  were  feasting 
on  salmon  and  venison — with  mince-pies  and  cherry-brandy — 
Franklin,  on  his  Christmas-day,  in  his  solitary  ruined  hovel,  per- 
vious to  wind  and  snow,  with  a  temperature  £0""  below  zero,  was 
left  alone  to  waste  away  by  famine,  almost  without  the  faintest 
ray  of  hope  that  he  would  ever  be  relieved,  the  spark  of  life  just 
glimmering  in  the  socket,  and  the  flame  only  prolonged  by  being 
nurtured  with  the  vilest  of  food, — pieces  of  bones  and  scraps  of 
skin,  picked  out  of  the  ash-heap,  and  boiled  down  into  a  miser« 
able  mess  of  acrid  soup. 

In  point  of  fact,  by  our  author's  own  account,  they  had 
"HOW  passed  their  first  winter,  not  merely  without  suffering  any 
great  inconvenience,  but  in  comparative  comfort  5  and  as  spring 
advanced  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  truth  of 
the  Esquimaux  geography  should  be  put  to  the  test  by  a  journey 
on  the  land.  On  the  1st  of  April  Commander  Ross  set  out 
on  this  expedition;  and  he  returned  on  the  10th,  not  before  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that,  having  succeeded  in  crossing  an  isthmus, 
a  little  to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  ship,  he  had 
reached  the  weetem  sea  spoken  of  by  the  Esquimaux.  '  I  con- 
cluded,' he  says,  *  that  we  were  now  looking  on  the  great  western 
ocean,  of  which  these  people  had  so  frequently  spoken  to  us,  and 

that 
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that  the  land  on  which  we  stood  was  part  of  the  great  continent  of 
America/  This  may  be  so,  and  we  are  inclined  to  thbk  it  so,  but 
it  remains  to  be  proved.  A  second  and  third  journey,  towards  the 
end  of  April,  put  the  Commander  in  full  possession  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  isthmus,  which  connects  the  peninsula,  named  by 
Ross  BoothiOf  and  the  land  which,  for  the  present,  we  are  to 
consider  as  part  of  the  continent  of  America ;  it  also  separates 
Prince  Regent*s  inlet  from  the  western  sea ;  and,  by  a  fourth 
journey,  was  ascertained  to  be  about  fifteen  miles  in  width,  con- 
sisting of  a  lake  ten  miles  long  in  the  centre,  and  five  miles  of 
land.  This  spot,  until  its  geography  was  decided,  had  raised 
expectations  that  a  passage  might  be  found  hereabouts  into  the 
sea  to  the  westward.     Commander  Ross  says, — 

*  Tlie  party  which  I  had  thus  quitted  for  a  short  time  had  announced 
their  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the  western  sea  by  three  cheers :  it  was 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  them,  and  still  more  indeed  to  the  leader  than  to 
his  followers,  a  moment  of  interest  well  deserving  the  usual  '*  hail " 
of  a  seaman ;  for  it  was  the  ocean  that  we  had  pursued,  the  object  of 
our  hopes  and  exertions  ;  the  free  space,  which,  as  we  once  had  hoped, 
was  to  have  carried  us  round  the  American  continent — which  ought  to 
have  given  us  the  triumph  for  which  we  and  all  our  predecessors  had 
laboured  so  long  and  so  hard.  It  would  have  done  all  this,  had  not 
nature  forbidden  ;  it  might  have  done  all  this  had  our  chain  of  lakes 
been  an  inlet — ^had  this  valley  formed  a  free  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  seas ;  but  we  had  at  least  ascertained  the 
impossibility  ;  the  desired  sea  was  at  our  feet — we  were  soon  to  be 
travelling  along  its  surface  ;  and,  in  our  6nal  disappointment,  we  had 
at  least  the  consolation  of  having  removed  all  doubts  and  quenched 
all  anxiety  of  feeling — that  where  God  had  said  No,  it  was  for  man  to 
submit,  and  to  be  thankful  for  what  had  been  granted.  It  was  a 
solemn  moment,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  and  never  was  the  cheering 
of  a  seaman  so  impressive,  brei^ing  as  it  did  on  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  amid  this  dreary  waste  of  ice  and  snow,  where  there  was  not 
an  object  to  remind  us  of  life,  and  not  a  sound  seemed  ever  to  have 
been  heard.' — ^pp.  403,  404, 

But  when  the  hope  of  a  navigable  passage  into  the  western  sea 
appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  that,  according  to  the  Esquimaux 
geography,  the  southern,  like  the  western,  shore  of  Regent*s  Inlet 
was  closed  round  with  land^  the  next  important  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained was,  whether  the  land  to  the  southward  of  the  isthmus  was 
connected  with,  or  a  part  of,  the  main  land  of  North  America ; 
— and  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  Commander  and  his  party 
tracing  the  western  shore  as  far  as  their  provisions  would  allow 
them  to  proceed. 

•  For  such  an  attempt '  (this  able  officer  says)  *  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  allowance  of  provisions ;  and 

whatever 
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whatever  they  who  are  well  fed  and  at  ease  may  think,  such  sacri- 
fices are  not  small  to  him  who  is  already  under-fed  and  hard  worked, 
who  must  exert  himself  eyery  hour  beyond  his  strength,  who  feels 
that  food  would  enable  him  to  go  through  his  task,  and  who,  inde- 
pendently of  this  reasoning,  is  actually  sufifering  under  the  instinctive 
and  irrepressible  cravings  of  animal  nature.  Yet,  on  mentioning  my 
wishes  to  the  mate,  Abernethy,  he  informed  me  that  the  men  had  in- 
tended themselves  to  make  the  same  proposal  to  me,  and  were  only 
waiting  for  the  proper  opportunity  of  transmitting  their  wishes 
through  him.  It  may  be  believed  that  I  rejoiced  in  this  generous 
feeling  on  their  parts ;  and  the  necessary  reduction  was,  therefore, 
immediately  announced.* — ^pp.  414,  415. 

Having  proceeded  to  a  projecting  headland,  which  the  Com- 
mander named  Cape  Felixy  we  land  was  seen  to  trend  to  the 
south-west,  while,  says  this  adventurous  traveller,  *  the  vast  extent 
of  ocean  Uien  before  our  eyes  assured  us,  that  we  had  at  length 
reached  the  northern  point  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  I 
had  already  ascertained,  with  so  much  satisfaction,  to  be  trending 
towards  Cape  Turnagain.'  A  fatiguing  journey  of  twenty  miles, 
over  hummocky  ice  and  snow,  brought  them  to  anotlier  projecting 
headland,  which  they  named  Victory  Point,  and  from  which  the 
great  extent  of  sea,  free  from  all  appearance  of  land — (as  was  also 
the  case  at  Cape  Felix) — raised  the  most  lively  expectations  of  be- 
ing able,  the  following  season,  to  complete  the  survey  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  America.  The  distance  from  this  spot  to  Cape 
Turnagain  is  stated  to  be  not  greater  than  the  space  which  they 
had  already  travelled  over,  namely  about  210  miles.  We  can 
readily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  regret  experienced  by  this  enter- 
prising oflScer,  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return — at  a  time 
too  when  as  many  more  days  as  he  had  already  spent  in  the 
journey  would  have  accomplished  his  object^  and  solved  a  problem 
of  vast  importance  to  geography-— one,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show« 
that  goes  very  far  towards  settling  the  question  of  a  North- West 
Passage. 

But,'  he  contmues,  <  these  days  were  not  in  our  power ;  for  it  was 
not  days  of  time,  but  of  the  very  means  of  existence  that  were  want- 
ing to  us.  We  had  brought  twenty-one  days'  provision  from  the  ship ; 
and  much  more  than  the  half  was  already  consumed,  notwithstanding 
the  reductions  which  had  been  made,  without  which  we  should  have 
even  stopped  far  short  of  our  present  point ;  to  reach  which  had  occu- 
pied thirteen  days,  when  we  had  provided  ourselves  for  no  more  than 
eleven  outwards.  There  was  nothing,  therefore,  left  to  us  but  to 
submit ;  and  thus,  however  mortified  at  the  necessity  of  such  a  reso- 
lution, I  was  compelled  to  settle  finally  for  our  return  to  the  ship, 
after  we  had  advanced  one  other  day.  By  the  shortest  route  back, 
Qur  distance  from  her  was  computed  at  two  hundred  miles ;  and  even 

on 
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on  a  very  scanty  allowance,  we  could  not  reckon  on  provisions  for 
more  than  ten  days.' — ^p.  417. 

On  Victory  Point  our  travellers  erected  a  cairn  of  stones^  six 
feet  high,  in  which  was  inclosed  a  canister  containing  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition  since  its  departure  from 
Englaody — but,  without  the  remotest  hope  that  this  little  history 
would  ever  meet  the  eye  of  any  European. 

*  Yet,*  says  the  Commander,  *  we  should  have  gone  about  our  work 
with  something  like  hope,  if  not  confidence,  had  we  then  known  that 
we  were  reputed  as  lost  men,  if  even  still  alive,  and  that  our  ancient 
and  tried  friend  Back  was  about  to  seek  for  us,  and  to  restore  us 
once  more  to  society  and  home.  And  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
course  of  his  present  investigations  from  Cape  Turnagain  eastward 
may  lead  him  to  this  very  spot — that  he  may  find  the  record  and  proof 
of  our  own  "  turn-again."  We  have  known  what  it  is  for  the  wanderer 
in  'these  solitudes  to  alight  upon  such  traces  of  friends  and  of  home, 
and  can  almost  envy  him  the  imagined  happiness ;  while  we  shall 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  done  that  in  which  we  failed,  and  per- 
haps not  le^s  than  if  we  had  ourselves  succeeded  in  completing  this 
long  pursued  and  perilous  work.' — p.  419. 

It  may  be  added  that  Victory  Point  lies  in  lat  69**  37'  49",  and 
long.  98®  40^  49^ ;  and  that  a  distant  point  seen,  and  named  Point 
Franklin,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  from  an  estimated  dis- 
tance and  bearings,  was  in  lat.  69''  31'  13",  and  long.  99*'  17'  58"  5 
so  that  the  difference  of  latitude  between  Point  Franklin  and  the 
general  line  of  the  coast  of  America  is  barely  one  degree. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  while  the  ship  was  preparing  for  sea, 
in  prosecution  of  further  discovery.  Sir  John  Ross  went,  with  a 
party  of  his  people  and  some  natives,  to  a  river  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  ship,  on  a  fishing  excursion,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  purchasing  than  in  catching  salmon.  For 
a  large  knife,  an  Esquimaux  gave  him,  out  of  one  of  their  frozen 
pits,  two  hundred  and  twenty  fish^  averaging  five  pounds  each,  and 
therefore  producing  a  ton  weight  of  salmon.  The  natives  take 
them  by  a  spear  with  two  divergent  barbs  of  bone  or  ivory.  But 
they  BOW  learned  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  the  net^  and  were 
fully  aware  of  its  superior  value,  particularly  when  they  afterwards 
saw  so  many  thousands^  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  taken  at  a 
single  draught  The  seamen  having  taught  them  the  art  of  making 
this  instrument,  there  is  no  doubt  their  numerous  skins  when  split 
into  strips  or  threads  will  efiiectually  serve  the  purpose,  and  that 
these  poor  people  will  thus  have  to  thank  our  countrymen  for  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  this  species  of  food. 

It  was  not  till  the  19th  of  August  that  any  attempt  could  be 
made  to  get  the  ship  out  of  the  ice,  and  even  then  it  was  found 
impossible  to  move  her.  *  The  third  week  in  August/  says  Captain 
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Ross^ '  found  us  >vhere  we  had  been  since  May  in  prospect^  since 
September  in  place  ;  the  ice  was  still  close.*  But  an  open  lane 
of  water  had  frequently  been  visible  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore.  In  the  four  months  thus  lost — we  might  say  eleven  months 
— we  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  Victory,  had  she  not  been  im- 
pounded in  ice,  might  have  found  sufficient '  lanes  of  water '  to 
have  carried  her  down  to  the  bottom  of  Regent's  Inlet,  and  back 
again  to  Barrow's  Strait  The  time  she  was  shut  up  in  the  ice, 
as  Captain  Ross  observes,  was  long  enough  to  have  enabled  her 
to  circumnavigate  the  globe.  We  only  wonder  he  did  not  avoid 
this  imprisonment  by  keeping  away  from  the  shore  and  trusting 
his  ship  to  the  ice,  in  the  hope  and,  we  may  add,  certainty,  of 
meeting  with  these  «  lanes  of  water.'  The  temperature,  however, 
of  the  month  of  August  was  particularly  promising  ;  the  highest 
and  lowest  being  58°  and  33*^,  and  the  mean  4(f -8, 

From  the  1st  to  the  17th  of  September,  the  time  was  chiefly 
spent  iu  futile  attempts  to  get  the  ship  released,  but  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  latter  day  they  succeeded  in  warping  her  out  into  clear 
water,  and  getting  her  once  more  under  sail :— - 

•  Under  sail! — we  scarcely  knew  how  we  felt,  or  whether  we  quite 
believed  it.  He  must  be  a  seaman  to  feel  that  the  vessel  which  bounds 
beneath  him,  which  listens  to  and  obeys  the  smallest  movement  of 
his  hand,  which  seems  to  move  but  under  bis  will,  is  '^  a  thing  of  life," 
a  mind  conforming  to  bis  wishes :  not  an  inert  body,  the  sport  of  \vind8 
and  waves.  But  what  seaman  could  feel  this  as  we  did,  when  this 
creature,  which  used  to  carry  us  buoyantly  over  the  ocean,  bad  been 
during  an  entire  year  immovable  as  the  ice  and  the  rocks  around  it, 
helpless,  disobedient,  dead  ?  Thus  freed  at  last,  we  advanced  about 
three  miles ;  but  then,  finding  a  ridge  of  ice,  we  were  obliged  to 
make  fast  near  the  point  which  was  at  that  distance  to  the  north  of 
us.   The  thermometer  at  midnight  was  80°.' — ^pp.  470,  471. 

Their  hopes  of  making  progress,  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
year,  were  soon  at  an  end;  the  sea  became  covered  with  ice 
of  the  worst  kind,  and  new  ice  was  forming ;  the  weather  was 
most  tempestuous,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  5^.  They  were 
not  yet,  moreover,  in  a  secure  harbour.  The  whole  of  October 
was  employed  in  the  severe  labour  of  cutting  away  the  ice  : 
thus  they  one  day  gained  an  advance  of  sixteen  feet,  on  ano- 
ther fifty,  another  forty ;  and  after  a  month's  incessant  toil^  the 
amount  of  their  progress  was  no  more  than  850  feet.  Here  they 
were  doomed  to  pass  another  winter,  and  as  much  of  the  follow* 
ing  summer  as  would  expire  before  favourable  circumstances 
might  contribute  to  their  liberation ;  here  they  once  more  com- 
menced housing  the  ship,  building  the  embankments,  and  levelling 
the  hummocks  of  ice  near  them ;  and  here  they  resumed  their 
former  devices  for  passing  the  long  dreary  winter,  which  appeared 
to  have  set  in  already  vnth  great  severity.  In 
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In  April,  1831,  the  Captain  and  Commander  set  off,  each  on  an 
expedition  towards  the  isthmus ;  the  principal  object  of  the  former 
beings  apparently,  that  of  ascertaining  the  altitude  of  the  land  above 
the  level  of  the  western  sea.  The  Commander  proceeded  along 
the  western  coast  towards  the  northward,  having  a  much  more 
important  object  in  view — that  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  the 
nature  of  the  operation  and  the  accuracy  of  his  dipping-needle 
would  admit,  the  exact  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole : — 

•  The  place  of  the  observatory,*  says  Commander  Ross,  *  was  as 
near  to  the  magnetic  pole  as  £he  limited  means  which  I  possessed 
enabled  me  to  determine.  The  amount  of  the  dip,  as  indicated  by  my 
dipping-needle,  was  89**  69',  being  thus  within  one  minute  of  the 
vertical ;  while  the  proximity  at  least  of  this  pole,  if  not  its  actual 
existence  where  we  stood,  was  further  confirmed  by  the  action,  or 
rather  by  the  total  inaction,  of  the  several  horizontal  needles  then  in 
my  possession.  These  were  suspended  in  the  most  delicate  manner 
possible,  but  there  was  not  one  which  showed  the  slightest  effort  to 
move  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed :  a  fact,  which  even 
the  most  moderately  informed  of  readers  must  now  know  to  be  one 
which  proves  that  the  centre  of  attraction  lies  at  a  very  small  hori- 
zontal distance,  if  at  any.' — pp.  bSO^  557. 

The  latitude  of  this  spot  is  70"  5'  17",  and  its  longitude 
96°  46'  45'^  W.  It  was  presumed,  on  their  leaving  England,  that 
the  magnetic  pole  was  m  latitude  70*",  and  longitude  98^  30/ ; 
neither  of  them  very  distant  from  the  places  assigned  to  it  by  Parry 
and  Franklin,  by  intersections  of  the  bearings  of  the  needleS|  taken 
on  meridians  east  and  west  of  the  pole. 
The  Commander  observes — 

'  It  has  been  seen,  that,  as  far  as  our  instruments  can  be  trusted,  we 
had  placed  ourselves  within  one  minute  of  the  magnetic  pole,  but  had 
not  fixed  upon  the  precise  spot ;  presuming  that  this  precise  point 
could  be  determined  by  such  instruments  as  it  is  now  within  the 
power  of  mechanics  to  construct.  The  scientific  reader  has  been  long 
aware  of  this :  if  popular  conversation  gives  to  this  voyage  the  credit 
of  having  placed  its  flag  on  the  very  point,  on  the  summit  of  that 
mysterious  pole  which  it  perhaps  views  as  a  visible  and  tangible 
reality,  it  can  now  correct  itself  as  it  may  please  ;  but  in  such  a  case, 
while  a  little  laxity  is  of  no  moment,  the  very  nonsense  of  the  belief 
gives  an  interest  to  the  subject  which  the  sober  truth  could  not  have 
done.  To  determine  that  point  with  greater  or  with  absolute  precision 
(if  indeed  such  precision  be  attainable),  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  different  observers,  at  different  distances,  and  in 
different  directions,  from  the  calculated  place ;  while,  to  obtain  all 
the  interesting  results  which  these  must  be  expected  to  furnish,  such 
labours  should  also  be  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time.  What  these 
several  expectations  are,  I  need  not  here  say,  since  the  subject  is  in 
this  view  somewhat  too  abstruse  for  popular  readers ;  though  I  may 
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barely  allude  to  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of  the  needle,  and  to 
the  variations  in  the  place  of  the  pole  itself,  with  the  consequent  de- 
ductions that  might  be  made  as  to  the  future  in  this  respect :  all  of 
them  being  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  theory  of  magnetism.' — 
pp.  558,  559. 

The  party  having  proceeded  to  the  northward  as  far  as  Cape 
Nicholas  of  the  chart,  the  coast  beyond  this  point  was  seen  stretch- 
ing out  due  north,  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther ; 
and  the  Commander  concluded  that  it  preserved,  in  all  probability, 
the  same  direction  as  far  as  the  Cape  Walker  of  Parry,  in  lat. 
74°  15'.  At  this  Cape  there  is  a  great  inlet,  leading,  no  doubt,  to 
that '  western  sea '  which  washes  dbe  western  shore  of  the  Boothian 
Peninsula,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  extends  down  to  the 
northern  coast  of  America.  This  trending  of  the  coast  to  the  north- 
wardy  however,  with  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  Commander^  on 
the  probability  of  its  stretching  north  up  to  Cape  Walker,  goes  for 
nothing  with  Sir  John  Ross.  With  that  perversion  of  mind  which 
seems  to  have  become  habitual,  instead  of  drawing  a  dotted  line 
on  his  chart  from  the  Commander*s  '  farthest  north '  to  Cape 
Walker,  as  it  stands  printed  in  the  text,  he  draws  a  gratuitous  and 
unbroken  dotted  line  in  the  direction  of  about  N.W.  by  W,,  which, 
if  continued,  would  strike  the  western  end  of '  Banks'  Land,'  about 
twenty  degrees  of  longitude  beyond  Cape  Walker.  But  there  is 
cunning  in  all  this :  Sir  John  saw  clearly  that  this  opening,  with 
Garnier's,  Cunningham's,  and  some  others  seen  by  Parry,  would 
infallibly  lead  down  to  the  coast  of  America,  and  that  such  a 
route  would  render  the  accomplishment  of  the  North- West  Pas- 
sage almost  a  certainty — a  result  that  would  be  wormwood  to  our 
Knight,  who,  with  a  determination  too  apparent  throughout  the 
work,  is  disposed  to  give  to  his  nephew  as  little  merit  as  he  pos- 
sibly can,  and  to  suppress  everything  that  tends  to  the  probability 
of  a  North-West  Passage. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  how  slowly  the  time  moved  on  while 
shut  up,  for  the  second  year,  during  so  many  months.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  1831,  the  Captain  says, — 

*  We  were  weary  for  want  of  occupation,  for  want  of  variety,  for 
want  of  the  means  of  mental  exertion,  for  want  of  thought,  and  (why 
should  I  not  say  it  ?)  for  want  of  society.  To-day  was  as  yesterday — 
and  as  was  to-day,  so  would  be  to-morrow:  while  if  there  was  no 
variety,  as  no  hope  of  better,  is  it  wonderful  that  even  the  i^sits  of 
barbarians  were  welcome ;  or  can  anything  more  strongly  show  the 
nature  of  our  pleasures  than  the  confession  that  these  were  delightful 
— even  as  the  society  of  London  might  be  amid  the  business  of  Lon- 
don ?  ....  When  the  winter  has  once  in  reality  set  in,  our  minds 
become  made  up  on  the  subject ;  like  the  dormouse  (though  we  may 
not  sleep,  which  would  be  die  most  desirable  condition  by  much)^  we 
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wn^  oorselves  up  in  a  sort  of  furry  contentment,  since  better  cannot 
be,  and  wait  for  the  times  to  come :  it  was  a  far  other  thing,  to  be 
ever  awake,  wiuting  to  rise  and  become  active,  yet  ever  to  find  that  all 
nature  was  still  asleep,  and  that  we  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
wish,  and  groan,  and — ^hope  as  we  best  might/ — pp.  589-591. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  eternal  appearance  of  ice  and 
snow  should  have  disgusted  Captain  Ross — 

•  When  snow  was  oar  decks,  snow  our  awnings,  snow  our  observa- 
tories, snow  our  larders,  snow  our  salt ;  and,  when  all  the  other  uses 
of  snow  should  be  at  last  of  no  more  avail,  our  coffins  and  our  graves 
were  to  be  graves  and  coffins  of  snow — Is  this  not  more  than  enough 
of  snow  than  suffices  for  admiration  ?  Is  it  not  worse,  that  during 
ten  of  the  months  in  a  year  the  ground  is  snow,  and  ice,  and  **  slush  ;*' 
that  during  the  whole  year  its  tormenting,  chilling,  odious  presence 
is  ever  before  the  eye  ?  Who  more  than  I  has  admired  the  glaciers 
of  the  extreme  north ;  who  more  has  loved  to  contemplate  the  ice- 
bergs sailing  from  the  Pole  before  the  tide  and  the  gale,  floating  along 
the  ocean,  through  calm  and  throue^h  storm,  like  castles  and  towers 
and  mountains,  gorgeous  in  colouring,  and  magnificent,  if  often  ca- 
pridous,  in  form  ? — and  have  I  too  not  sought  amid  the  crashing,  and 
the  splitting,  and  the  thundering  roarings  of  a  sea  of  moving  moun- 
tains, for  the  sublime,  and  felt  that  nature  could  do  no  more  7  In  all 
this  there  has  been  beauty,  horror,  danger,  everything  that  could  ex- 
cite ;  they  would  have  excited  a  poet  even  to  the  verge  of  madness. 
Bot  to  see,  to  have  seen,  ice  and  snow,  to  have  felt  snow  and  ice  for 
ever,  and  nothing  for  ever  but  snow  and  ice,  during  all  the  months  of 
a  year — to  have  seen  and  felt  but  uninterrupted  and  unceasing  ice  and 
snow  during  all  the  months  of  four  years — this  it  is  that  has  made 
the  sight  of  those  most  chilling  and  wearisome  objects  an  evil  which 
is  still  one  in  recollection,  as  if  the  remembrance  would  never  cease/ 
—p.  603. 

The  ship  was  loose  on  the  £8th  of  August,  and  crept  to  the 
northward,  on  their  intended  return,  about  four  miles  in  three 
days.  Up  to  the  end  of  September^  their  chance  of  liberation  be- 
came less  every  day— the  prospect  was  a  dismal  one,  as  it  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  ship  would  never  be  extricated,  and  that 
they  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  her,  with  all  that  was  on 
board.  <  When  we  first  moved/  says  Captain  Ross,  '  from  our 
late  harbour,  every  man  looked  forward  to  his  three  years'  wages^ 
his  return  to  England,  and  his  meeting  with  friends  and  family ; 
the  depression  of  their  spirits  was  now  proportionate.'  They  con- 
trived, however,  we  are  told,  to  keep  up  their  spirits — they  had 
made  same  progress,  though  it  was  but  a  few  miles,  on  their 
return — they  had  still  before  them  the  Fury's  remaining  store  of 
provisions,  and  the  Fury's  boats  to  carry  them  into  Davis's  Strait, 
even  should  they  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  ship. 

VOL.  Liv.  no;  cvii.  c  Fast 
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Fast  beset  in  Victoria  Harbour,  they  now,  in  October^  began  to 
dismantle  the  ship,  land  the  provisions,  and  place  their  two  boats 
so  as  to  be  able  to  construct  sledges  under  them.  The  winter 
passed  over  as  usual,  except  that  one  case  of  scurvy  occurred.  In 
rebruary,  1832,  however,  the  medical  report  was  less  favourable 
than  it  had  hitherto  been ;  all  were  much  enfeebled  :  an  old 
wound  which  Captain  Ross  had  in  his  side  broke  out,  with 
bleeding,— one  of  the  indications  of  scurvy.  The  cold  was  intense ; 
but  the  Captain  says,  the  thermometer,  in  the  first  week  of  April, 
rose  on  a  sudden  to  plus  7%  not  having  passed  zero  before  for 
136  days.  *  I  do  not  believe,'  he  adds,  *  there  is  another  record 
of  such  a  continuous  low  temperature ;  and  it  was  a  state  of  things 
most  certainly  to  confirm  us  in  our  resolution  of  leaving  the  ship 
to  her  helpless  fate,  and  attempting  to  save  ourselves  in  tlie  best 
manner  that  we  could/  Accordingly,  towardstheendof  April,  they 
commenced  carrying  forwards  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions,  and 
the  boats  with  their  sledges,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  more 
easily  afterwards.  The  labour  of  proceeding  over  ice  and  snow 
was  most  severe^  and  the  wind  and  snow-drift  rendered  it  almost 
intolerable. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  all  the  provisions  had  been  carried  forward 
to  the  several  deposits,  except  as  much  as  would  serve  for  about 
a  month.  In  the  process  of  forming  these  deposits,  it  was 
found  that  they  had  travelled,  forwards  and  backwards,  SQQ  miles 
to  gain  about  thirty  in  a  direct  line.  Preparation  was  now  made 
for  their  final  departure,  which  took  place  on  the  29th  of  May : — 

*  We  had  now  secured  ever3rthing  on  shore  which  could  be  of  use 
to  us  in  case  of  our  return;  or  which,  if  we  did  not,  would  prove  of 
use  to  the  natives.  Hie  colours  were  therefore  hoisted  and  nailed  to 
the  mast,  we  drank  a  parting  glass  to  our  poor  ship,  and  having  seen 
every  man  out,  in  the  evening  I  took  my  own  adieu  of  the  Victory, 
which  had  deserved  a  better  fate.  It  was  the  first  vessel  that  I  had 
ever  been  obliged  to  abandon,  after  having  served  in  thirty-six,  during 
a  period  of  forty-two  years.  It  was  like  the  last  parting  with  an  old 
friend ;  and  I  did  not  pass  the  point  where  she  ceased  to  be  visible 
without  stopping  to  take  a  sketch*  of  this  melancholy  desert — rendered 
more  melancholy  hy  the  solitary,  abandoned,  helpless  home  of  our 
past  years,  6xed  in  immovable  ice  till  time  should  perform  on  her  his 
usual  work/ — ^p.  643. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  after  a  full  month's  most  fatiguing  Journey, 
they  encamped  on  Fury  Beach.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  was 

•  By  the  way,  Captain  Ross*i  original  drawings,  some  of  which  we  have  acd- 
dcntaUv  seen,  would  have  disgraced  the  fin^rs  of  a  schoolboy  of  twelve.  Those 
from  which  his  engravings  have  been  manii£ctured  may  be  pretty  things — but  what 
is  the  value  of  sueh  '  graphic  iUustrations  *  in  a  case  like  this  P  and  was  it  not 
rather  odd  to  inscribe  i&m  with  <  Bo$$  dtimtamf  f 
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to  construct  a  house^  which  was  to  be  31  by  l6  feet,  and  7  feet 
high  ;  to  be  covered  with  canvass.  The  next  was  to  set  the  car- 
penters to  work  in  repairing  the  three  boats  of  the  Fury. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  ice  unexpectedly  broke  up,  leaving 
some  navigable  clear  water,  on  which  they  prepared  to  embark,  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  Baffin's  Bay  before  the  departure  of  the 
whaling  vessels.  The  boats  were  stored  with  two  months'  pro- 
visions, bedding,  and  other  necessary  articles ;  and  each  carried 
seven  men,  with  an  officer.  The  sudden  setting  in  of  ice,  how- 
ever, obliged  them  to  haul  the  boats  on  shore ;  and  from  this  time 
they  crept  among  rocks,  and  ice,  and  ice-bergs,  along  shore,  on  to  the 
last  day  of  August,  when  they  reached  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  America,  as  Sir  J.  Ross  asserts  it  to  be ;  and  here  they  were 
stopped,  by  finding  the  sea,  at  the  junction  of  Regent's  Inlet  with 
Barrow's  Strait,  covered  with  one  solid  mass  of  ice.  They  re- 
mained here  three  days,  when  every  one  agreeing  that  all  hope  of 
escape  was  at  an  end,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to 
return  to  Fury  Beach,  they  prepared  for  this  retrograde  movement. 
Commander  Ross,  it  is  said,  began  here  to  more  than  hesitate  re- 
specting their  escape ;  and  Sir  John  admits  that,  with  regret,  he 
began  himself  to  question  whether  they  should  succeed  in  passing 
the  barrier  of  ice  that  season. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  therefore^  they  determined  to  com- 
mence their  return.  Their  situation  had  now  become  truly 
serious ;  it  was  even  doubtful  whether  the  state  of  the  ice  would 
allow  them  to  work  their  boats  back  to  Fury  Beach;  they  had  but 
ten  days'  provision  left,  at  half  allowance,  nor  fuel  enough  re« 
maining  to  melt  the  snow  for  their  required  consumption  of  water. 
They  were  now  also  experiencing  the  greatest  sufferings  they  had 
yet  endured  from  the  cold.  They  were  soon  convinced  that  going 
back  in  the  boats  was  out  of  the  question ;  they  therefore  hauled 
them  up  on  the  beach  above  high-water  mark,  and  the  carpenter 
set  about  making  sledges  out  of  the  empty  bread-casks. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  after  a  most  toilsome  and  harassing 
journey,  they  reached  their  house— *  our  labours  at  an  end,  and 
ourselves  once  more  at  home.'  Here,  of  the  provisions  left  behind 
them^  flour,  sugar,  soups,  peas,  vegetables,  pickles,  and  lemon- 
juice,  were  in  abundance;  but  of  preserved  meats  there  remained 
not  more  than  would  suffice  for  their  voyage  in  the  boats  during 
next  season. 

We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  noticing  any  of  the  numerous 
charges  brought  against  Sir  John  Ross  in  the  book  of  Hmsh  ;  but 
there  is  one,  to  which  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  this  Journey 
has  given  rise,  of  so  serious  a  nature  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought 
long  ago  to  have  been  contradicted  distinctly.     Sir  John  may  a&ct 
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to  treat  it  with  what  is  called  silent  contempt^  which  is  but  too 
frequently  resorted  to  when  it  may  not  be  quite  convenient  to 
answer  a  charge  of  delinquency.  We  do  not  believe  the  fact  to 
be  as  stated,  for,  with  all  his  faults,  we  do  not  think  the  Captain 
lacks  humanity ;  but  Huish  on  this  occasion  is  particularly  precise 
as  to  dates  and  circumstances^ — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  story  he  tells,  or  something  very  like  it,  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated by  the  men  who  composed  Sir  John's  late  crew.  The 
Captain  himself  loosely  mentions  that  a  man  of  the  *  name  of 
Taylor  had  his  foot,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  amputated,  on  account 
of  its  being  frost-bitten.  Describing  his  journey  on  the  4th  Oct. 
1832,  he  says,  <  to  increase  our  troubles,  the  lame  man,  Taylor, 
could  neither  walk  with  his  crutches  nor  ride  on  the  sledges,  which 
were  perpetually  upsetting  upon  the  rough  ice ;  in  some  manner 
or  other,  however,  we  gained  a  bad  resting-place  at  seven.' 
On  the  next  day  he  8ays> '  we  gained  seven  miles  on  this  day's 
journey,  in  spite  of  a  strong  cold  wind  and  constant  snow, 
and  were  enabled  to  carry  the  mate,  Taylor,  by  returning  for 
him  with  an  empty  sledge.  Burdened  and  obstructed  as  we 
were,  this  was  a  great  additional  grievance ;  but  they  who  were 
inclined  to  murmur  had,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that 
their  case  was  better  than  his.' — (p.  678.)  This  is  all  that  Sir 
John  Ross  has  stated,  though,  being  just  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
he  had  time  enough  to  have  disavowed  the  charge — which^  as  we 
said  before,  we  should  have  deemed  a  more  prudent  course  than 
to  shelter  himself  under  a  dignified  silence.  Whether  a  long  and 
lugubrious  paragraph  about  ^ingratitude,  obloquy,'  &c.  &c.  at 
p.  705,  has  any  reference  to  the  case  of  Taylor  we  know  not,  but 
it  is  too  mysterious  for  us  to  dwell  upon.  The  statement  in  Huish 
is  as  follows : — 

*  The  sledges  were  made  for  the  transportation  of  some  of  the  im- 
mediate requisites,  but  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of 
a  man,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  cargo.  Under  these  circnm* 
stances,  the  conyeyance  of  Taylor,  by  means  of  the  sledges,  was  con- 
sidered as  next  to  impracticable ;  and,  therefore,  the  question  was 
raised,  whether  it  were  possible  for  him  to  hob'ble  on  his  stump,  and, 
if  that  could  not  be  accomplished,  in  what  manner  was  be  to  be  got  to 
Fury  Beach?  The  whole  of  the  crew  profiFered  their  aid  towards 
rendering  the  conveyance  of  him  as  easy  as  possible ;  but  a  very 
Afferent  plan  was  suggested  by  Captain  Ross,  and  that  was,  to  leave 
the  poor  fellow  behiiid  &em  I  If  this  horrid  suggestion  be  founded  in 
truth.  Captain  Ross  must,  at  the  time,  have  been  under  the  dominion 
of  some  fiend  of  belli  for  from  no  other  source  could  such  an  infernal 
idea  have  been  poured  into  his  mind.' — Huish,  p.  659. 

We  may  pass  the  monotonous  proceedings  of  the  winter  at  Fury 
Beach.  The  chief  event,  which  cast  a  damp  on  all,  was  the  death 
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of  the  carpenter^  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1833.  The  want, 
however,  of  exercise,  of  sufficient  employment,  short  allowance  of 
food,  lowness  of  spirits  produced  by  the  unbroken  sight  of  the  dull, 
melancholy,  uniform  waste  of  snow  and  ice,  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  whole  party  to  a  more  indifferent  state  of  health  than 
had  hitherto  been  experienced.  Two  of  the  seamen  were  far  gone 
in  the  scurvy : — 

*  We  were  indeed  all  very  weary  of  this  miserable  home.  .  .  Even 
the  storms  were  without  variety :  there  was  nothing  to  see  out  of 
doors,  even  when  we  could  face  the  sky ;  and' within,  it  was  to  look, 
equally,  for  variety  and  employment,  and  to  find  neither.  If  those 
of  the  least  active  minds  dozed  away  their  time  in  the  waking  stu* 
pefaction  which  such  a  state  of  things  produces,  they  were  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  party.  Those  among  us  who  had  the  enviable  talent 
of  sleeping  at  all  times,  whether  they  were  anxious  or  not,  fared  bcfst.' 
—Rou^  p.  695. 

At  length,  the  long-looked-for  period  arrived  when  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  abandon  the  house,  in  search  of  better  for- 
tune ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  being  Sunday,  the  last  divine  service 
was  performed  in  their  winter  habitation.  The  follovnng  day  they 
bade  it  adieu  for  ever !  and  having  been  detained  a  short  time  at 
Batty  Bay,  and  finding  the  ice  to  separate,  and  a  lane  of  water 
open  out,  they  succeeded  in  crossing  over  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Prince  Regent  Inlet.  Standing  along  the  southern  shore  of  Bar- 
row's Strait,  on  the  26th  of  August  they  discovered  a  sail, — and, 
after  some  tantalizing  delays,  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
visible  to  the  crew  of  one  of  her  boats : — 

*•  She  was  soon  alongside,  when  the  mate  in  command  addressed  us, 
by  presuming  that  we  had  met  with  some  misfortune  and  lost  our  ship. 
This  being  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  I  requested  to  know  the  name 
^of  his  vessel,  and  expressed  our  wish  to  be  taken  on  board.  I  was 
answered  that  it  was  '^  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  once  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Ross  ;**  on  which  I  stated  that  I  was  the  identical  man  in  question, 
and  my  people  the  crew  of  the  Victory.  That  the  mate,  who  com- 
manded this  boat,  was  as  much  astonished  at  this  information  as  he 
appeared  to  be,  I  do  not  doubt ;  while,  with  the  usual  blunderheaded- 
ness  of  men  on  such  occasions,  he  assured  me  that  I  had  been  dead 
two  years.  I  easily  convinced  him,  however,  that  what  ought  to  have 
been  true,  according  to  his  estimate,  was  a  somewhat  premature  con- 
clusion 'y  as  the  bear-like  form  of  the  whole  set  of  us  might  have  shown 
hfan,  had  he  taken  time  to  consider  that  we  were  certainly  not  whaling 
gentlemen,  and  that  we  carried  tolerable  evidence  of  our  being  ^'  true 
men,  and  no  impostors,''  on  our  backs,  and  in  our  starved  and  un- 
shaven countenances.  A  hearty  congratulation  followed  of  course, 
in  the  true  seaman  style,  and,  after  a  few  natural  inquiries,  he  added 
that  the  Isabella  was  commanded  by  Captain  Humphreys ;  when  he 
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immediately  went  off  in  his  boat  to  comi^unicate  his  information  on 
board  ;  repeating  that  we  had  long  been  given  up  as  lost,  not  by  them 
alone,  but  by  all  England. 

*  As  we  approached  slowly  after  him  to  the  ship,  he  jumped  up  the 
side,  and  in  a  minute  the  rigging  was  manned ;  while  we  were  saluted 
with  three  cheers  as  we  came  within  cable's  length,  and  were  not 
long  in  getting  on  board  of  my  old  vessel,  where  we  were  all  received 
by  Captain  Humphreys  with  a  hearty  seaman's  welcome. 

*  Though  we  had  not  been  supported  by  our  names  and  characters, 
we  should  not  the  less  have  claimed,  from  charity,  the  attentions 
that  we  received,  for  never  was  seen  a  more  miserable -looking  set  of 
wretches ;  while,  that  we  were  but  a  repulsive-looking  people,  none 
of  us  could  doubt.  If,  to  be  poor,  wretchedly  poor,  as  far  as  all  our 
present  property  was  concerned,  was  to  have  a  claim  on  charity,  no 
one  could  well  deserve  it  more ;  but  if  to  look  so  be  to  frighten  away 
the  so-called  charitable,  no  beggar  that  wanders  in  Ireland  could  have 
outdone  us  in  exciting  the  repugnance  of  those  who  have  not  known 
what  poverty  can  be.  Unshaven  since  I  know  not  when,  dirty,  dressed  in 
the  rags  of  wild  beasts  instead  of  the  tatters  of  civilization,  and  starved 
to  the  very  bones,  our  gaunt  and  grim  looks,  when  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  welUdressed  and  well-fed  men  around  us,  made  us  all  feel, 
I  believe  for  the  first  time,  what  we  really  were,  as  well  as  what  we 
seemed  to  others.  Poverty  is  without  half  its  mark  unless  it  be  con- 
trasted with  wealth ;  and  what  we  might  have  known  to  be  true  in  the 
past  days,  we  had  forgotten  to  think  of,  till  we  were  thus  reminded  of 
what  we  truly  were,  as  well  as  seemed  to  be. 

*  But  the  ludicrous  soon  took  place  of  all  other  feelings ;  in  such  a 
crowd  and  such  confusion,  all  serious  thought  was  impossible,  while 
the  new  buoyancy  of  our  spirits  made  us  abundantly  willing  to  be 
amused  by  the  scene  which  now  opened.  Every  man  was  hungry  and 
was  to  be  fed,  all  were  ragged  and  were  to  be  clothed,  there  was  not 
one  to  whom  washing  was  not  indispensable,  nor  one  whom  his  beard 
did  not  deprive  of  all  English  semblance.  All,  everjrthing,  too,  was 
to  be  done  at  once ;  it  was  washing,  dressing,  shaving,  eating,  all  in- 
termingled; it  was  all  the  materials  of  each  jumbled  together;  while, 
in  the  midst  of  all,  there  were  interminable  questions  to  be  asked  and 
answered  on  all  sides ;  the  adventures  of  the  Victory,  our  own  escapes, 
the  politics  of  England,  and  the  news  which  was  now  four  years  old. 
But  all  subsided  into  peace  at  last.  The  sick  were  accommodated, 
the  seamen  disposed  of,  and  all  was  done,  for  all  of  us,  which  care 
and  kindness  could  perform.  Night  at  length  brought  quiet  and 
serious  thoughts ;  and  I  trust  there  was  not  one  man  among  ns  who 
did  not  then  express,  where  it  was  due,  his  gratitude  for  that  interpo- 
sition which  had  raised  us  all  from  a  despair  which  none  could  now 
forget,  and  had  brought  us  from  the  very  borders  of  a  not  distant 
grave,  to  life,  and  friends,  and  civilization. 

*  Long  accustomed,  however,  to  a  cold  bed  on  the  hard  snow  or  the 
bare  rock,  few  could  sleep  amid  the  comfort  of  our  new  acconmioda- 
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tions.  I  was  myself  compelled  to  leave  the  bed  which  had  been 
kindly  assigned  me,  and  take  my  abode  in  a  chair  for  the  night, 
nor  did  it  fare  mach  better  with  the  rest.  It  was  for  time  to  reconcile 
us  to  this  sadden  and  violent  change,  to  break  through  what  had  be-* 
o(mie  habit,  and  to  inure  us  once  more  to  the  usages  of  our  former 
days/— pp.  720-723. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  from  this  ill-fated  expedition^  Captain 
Ross  addressed  two  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty — the 
one  giving  a  summary  of  his  proceedings,  and  the  other  stating 
his  utter  inability  to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had  entered  into 
with  hb  crew,  and  praying  their  Lordships  to  afford  him  the  means 
of  discharging  obligations  of  so  sacred  a  character.  That  he  had 
no  claim  whatever  on  the  public  for  an  ill-prepared,  ill-concerted, 
and  (we  may  add)  ill-executed  undertaking,  wholly  of  a  private 
nature,  will  not  be  denied ;  and  the  wealthy  individual  at  whose 
expense  the  ship  was  fitted  out,  and  who  made  or  sanctioned  the 
'  sacred '  engagements  with  the  men,  was  the  proper  quarter  to 
which  application  should  have  been  made — at  least,  in  the  first 
instance.  The  Board  of  Admiralty,  however,  ^(Oct  28,  1833,) 
directed  their  secretary  to  reply  that, — 

*  although  these  men  have  no  claim  on  his  Majesty's  Government, 
inasmuch  as  the  expedition  was  not  sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, yet,  in  consideration  of  its  having  been  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  science,  of  the  sufferings  these  men  have  undergone,  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed  for  so  long  protracted  a 
period,  and  their  uniform  good  conduct  under  circumstances  the  most 
trying  to  which  British  seamen  were  perhaps  ever  exposed — and  their 
Lord^ips  being  moreover  satisfied  of  your  utter  inability  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  entered  into  by  you,  and  of  the  destitute  state  in  which 
these  people  have  providentially  arrived  in  their  native  country,  have 
been  induced  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  from  a  feeling  of 
humanity,  immediately  to  relieve  you  from  your  engagement,  and  them 
from  pressing  necessity,  rather  than  wait  lill  Parliament  shall  be 
assembled,  to  which  it  is  intended  to  submit  the  case.  Their  Lord- 
ships have,  therefore,  directed  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy  to 
advance  to  you  the  sum  of  4580/.  12«.  Sd.,  as  the  amount  which,  by 
your  statement,  you  feel  yourself  under  an  engagement  to  pay  to  the 
persons  therein  named.' — ^p.  739. 

The  way  in  which  the  parties  were  remunerated  appears  from 
the  following  memorandum : — 

<  All  the  men  have  received  double  full  pay  until  they  finally  aban« 
doned  their  ship,  and  full  pay  after  that  unti  their  arrival  in  England, 
amounting  to  the  gross  sum  of  4580/. ;  they  have  besides  been  em- 
ployed in  eligible  situations  in  the  dock-yards,  or  placed  in  others 
that  will  lead  to  promotion ;  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  gunner,  has  been 
promoted,  and  appointed  to  the  Seringapatam ;  Mr.  Thom,  purser, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  lucrative  situation  of  purser  of  the  Canopus ; 
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Mr.  M*lMannid,  the  medical  officer,  has  heen  appointed  assistant-sur- 
geon of  the  navy,  and,  when  qualified  to  pass  his  examination,  will  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon ;  Commander  Ross,  to  whom  it  appears 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  are 
due,  has  been  placed  on  full  pay,  and  appointed  commander  of  the 
Victory  for  twelve  months,  that  he  may  by  that  length  of  service  be 
enabled  to  receive  the  rank  of  post-captain,  which  is,  b^  a  special 
minute  of  the  Admiralty,  ensured  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time.' — Report,  §x;.,  pp.  6  and  7. 

This  prompt  resolution  to  afford  relief  to  the  officers  and  men 
might  have  been  expected  from  those  feelings  of  humanity  for 
which  Sir  James  Graham  is  distinguished :  he  did  not  wait  the 
lingering  process  of  an  application  to  Parliament,  when  it  might 
meet:  alive  to  the  sufferings  and  privations  those  brave  fellows 
had  undergone — their  escape  from  dangers  long  endured,  and 
overcome  by  native  energy,  struggling  as  it  were  against  hope: 
admiring,  as  all  must  do,  the  boldness,  if  not  the  prudence,  of 
the  enterprise — the  courage,  perseverance,  and  fortitude  under 
distress,  so  creditable  to  the  parties,  and  so  honourable  to  the 
national  character  of  British  seamen — ^lie  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
upon  himself,  at  once,  the  responsibility  of  indemnifying  and  re- 
munerating this  gallant  handful  of  men.  With  regard  to  Captain 
Ross  himself,  however,  no  such  haste  was  required,  and  Sir  James 
properly  left  it  to  the  Government  to  deal  with  him  as  might  be 
thought  fit.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  Parliament  was  assembled, 
the  Captain  had  recourse  to  a  quarter  where  the  public  purse 
is  generally  opened  freely  to  individuals,  especially  when  warmly 
supported  by  a  friend — and  where  is  the  Scotchman  who  is  at  a  loss 
for  such  a  friend  on  an  emergency  ? — we  mean  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  speeches  on  his  petition  for  a  grant  of 
money  being  presented  by  Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson,  may  be  referred 
to  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  for  March  13,  1834;  and  well 
would  it  have  been  if  the  criticism  which  Sir  Robert  Inglis  then 
applied  to  the  puffing  parade  of  Captain  Ross's  countryman  had 
been  accepted  as  a  sufficient  warning — but  no— the  committee 
were  appomted — and  their  proceedings,  favourably  as  they  were 
disposed,  have  unintentionally,  no  doubt,  damaged,  to  a  very  ma- 
terial degree,  the  Captain,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  the  Commander 
also ;  though  the  latter,  we  firmly  believe,  undeservedly — chiefly 
by  the  evidence  of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  which,  as  we  understand,  he 
corrected  once,  as  he  was  called  upon  to  do,  but  not  to  the  extent 
which  he  might  have  done.  Had  the  committee  recommended 
50001.  to  be  given  to  Captain  Ross,  considering  his  case  solely  as 
one  of  compassion,  to  indemnify  him  for  his  losses  and  sufferings, 
without  any  oral  examination,  they  would  have  spared  him  the  ut- 
terance of  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  themselves  the  charge  of 
inaccuracy,  in  reporting  that  a  '  great  public  service  had  been 
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performed ;' — whereas  no  public  service^  that  we  can  discover^  has 
been  achieved,  unless  it  be  on  two  points,  both  of  which  were 
accomplished  solely  by  Commander  Ross — viz,,  an  approximation 
to  the  north  magnetic  pole — and  tracing  the  coast  which  in  all 
probability  unites  with  the  northern  coast  of  America. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  account  of  the  voyage  now  pro- 
duced does  not  disappoint  every  one  that  may  take  the  trouble  to 
toil  through  it  The  first  reflection  to  which  the  perusal  gives 
rise,  is  the  cold  and  heartless  manner  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
narrative  is  drawn  up-— the  unwillingness  to  give  praise  or  make 
acknowledgment,  even  to  him  on  whom  the  safety  of  the  expedition 
mainly  depended,  and  by  whom  all  that  has  been  done  was  done. 
The  commiseration  so  generally  felt  for  their  supposed  deplorable 
situation— the  readiness  with  which  the  government  gave  to  Captain 
Ross  5000/.,  and  the  same  sum  nearly  to  the  crew — the  public 
sympathy  so  powerfully  excited  as  to  have  caused  a  subscription 
to  be  raised,  sufficient  to  send  out  an  expedition  to  ascertain 
their  fate — the  voluntary  sacrifice  made  by  a  brave  officer  ex- 
perienced in  those  regions,  by  undertaking  that  expedition ; — these 
were  circumstances  which  might  have  been  expected  to  call  forth 
some  expression  of  thankfulness  and  admiration — but  no— not  a 
syllable,  throughout  his  740  pages,  escapes  our  author^  to  manifest 
the  least  feeling  of  gratitude,  or  sense  of  obligation.  So  reckless 
does  Sir  John  Ross  appear  of  all  that  has  been  done,  that  the 
name  even  of  Back,  who  we  fear  has  suffered  far  more  than  himself, 
is  not  once  mentioned  by  him — although  Commander  Ross  did 
not  miss  an  occasion  of  speaking  warmly  and  properly  of  his 
ancient  and  tried  friend  having  ^  gone  to  seek  them,  and  to  restore 
them  once  more  to  society  and  home.'  If  now  and  then  in  the 
captain's  own  story  a  touch  of  the  pathetic  occurs,  the  efifect  is 
immediately  destroyed  by  some  levity  of  expression,  some  coarse 
joke,  or  some  gross  vulgar  absurdity,  as  that,  for  instance,  of  re- 
commending all  Arctic  voyagers  hereafter  to  cram  their  stomachs, 
as  the  Esquimaux  do,  with  whale  blubber  and  seal  oil,  as  the  best 
mode  of  generating  animal  heat.  This,  however,  and  a  whole 
treatise  on  the  same  subject,  we  suspect  to  be  the  production  of 
Dr.  M'Culloch. 

Instead  of  bestowing  the  least  praise  on  the  exertions  of  his 
nephew  either  in  his  answers  to  the  Committee  or  in  his  book — ^in 
the  former  Sir  John  speaks  slightingly  of  his  losses,  considers  him 
not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  grant,  and  states  that  he  was  fully 
satisfied  with  his  promotion  ;*  in  the  latter  he  betrays  an  unworthy 

*  It  may  be  inferred,  indeed  we  are  satisfied,  from  the  questions  put  to  Captain 
Rots,  that  the  committee  were  desirous  of  awarding  sometning  to  the  meritorious 
Commander,  ibr  his  services  and  losses— probably  a  portion,  as  surely  ought  to  have 
been  the  case,  of  the  5000/^— but  that  the  adverse  answers  given  by  the  uncle  pre- 
rented  it.— See  Report  and  Evidence,  pp.  18, 19. 
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jealousy  of  what  the  young  man  had  accomplished.  A  silly  chapter 
which  he  calls  '  Remarks  on  the  Assignment  of  the  Magnetic 
Pole,'  concludes  thus  : — 

*  If  this  last  journey  of  thirty  miles,  as  it  appears  hy  the  narrative, 
was  performed  without  my  presence,  which  was  required  in  another 
direction  and  for  other  purposes — and  this  keystone  of  all  our  previous 
labours  laid  by  the  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  mates  Blanky  and 
Abernethy,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  mt/  successful  nephew — 
heaven  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  to  rob  them  of  such  honours  as 
they  are  entitled  to  on  this  ground,  or  to  claim  the  credit  of  having 
planted  the  British  flag  on  this  long-desired  spot  with  my  own  handL 
Let  this  last  closing  act  of  my  labours  on  this  subject,  as  of  theirs, 
confer  such  honour  on  this  party  as  they  may  claim  or  deserve :  I  can 
say,  like  others,  though  in  a  quotation  rather  hackneyed,  "  Palmam 
qui  meruit  ferat,"  and  if  I  myself  consent  to  award  that  palm  to  him 
who  commanded  this  success^l  party,  as  is  the  usage,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  this  I  surrender  those  personal  claims  which  are 
never  abandoned  by  the  commander  of  that  flag-ship,  which  so  oflea 
gains  the  victory,  through  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  bravery  of  the 
men  and  officers  whom  he  directs  and  orders,  or  by  the  captain-gene- 
ral who  carries  a  town  through  the  courage  and  activity  of  the  ser- 
geant who  leads  the  "  forlorn  hope." 

^  But  if  I  have  done  this,  1  should  not  be  justified  in  thus  surren- 
dering the  rights  of  the  brave,  and  patient,  and  enduring  crew  of  the 
Victory,  nor  perhaps  those  of  him,  the  noble-minded  and  generous, 
who  sent  the  Victory  and  her  crew  to  the  Polar  regions.  It  must  be 
hereafter  remembered  in  history,  and  will  be  so  recorded,  that  it  was 
the  ship  Victory,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John  Ross,  which 
assigned  the  north-west  Magnetic  Pole,  in  the  year  1831,  and  that  this 
vessel  was  fitted  out  by  him  whom  I  can  now  call  Sir  Felix  Booth ; 
a  name  to  be  honoured,  had  it  even  remained  without  such  a  distinc- 
tion, as  lon^  as  British  generosity  and  spirit  shall  be  recorded  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  merchants  of  Britain.' — ^pp.  570,  571. 

In  his  examination  before  the  committee,  in  speaking  of  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  the  Captain  never  once  mentions  the  name  of 
Commander  Ross, but  says,  'fFe  arrived  at  the  spot;' — ^fTe  pro- 
ceeded round  it ;' — '  fVe  passed  round  it; — *  Which  ever  way  we 
passed  it ;'  *  As  we  passed  round  it,  the  compass  turned  towards  it 
horizontally,'  8cc.  Scc.  Captain  Ross  was  never  within  forty  miles  of 
the  spot,  and  there  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  of '  passing  round  it.' 
Being  asked  by  the  committee, '  Within  what  area  do  you  conceive 
you  have  reduced  the  situation  of  it  ? '  he  answers,  '  One  mile.' 
Captain  Beaufort,  however,  informed  them,  ^  there  can  be  no 
specific  or  precise  point,  within  a  degree  or  half  a  degree.* 

We  may  here  notice  a  very  whimsical  part  of  Captain  Ross's 
examination,  respecting  the  magnetic  needle  : — 

*  Did  you  remark  whether  light,  such  as  the  light  of  a  candle,  had 
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any  inflaence  upon  it  ? — ^The  light  of  a  candle  has  also  an  effect  upon 
it ;  those  effects  have  been  accurately  obserred.— Then  you  consider 
that  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  science,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  the 
connexion  between  light  and  heat  and  magnetism  ? — Yes. — Did  you 
remark  that  any  metsJlic  substance  produced  an  effect  on  the  magnet  ? 
— Yes,  even  brass.— -The  buttons  of  your  coat  7 — ^The  buttons  of  my 
coat  produced  an  effect  on  the  magnet. — ^That  the  north  pole  of  the 
needle  would  point  to  them  ? — Yes.' — Evid.  p.  12. 

The  idea  of  going  into  the  Arctic  regions  to  examine  whether 
the  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  probably  stuck  in  an  tron  socket, 
and  his  brass  buttons  with  ircn  necks  to  them,  produced  an  effect 
on  the  needle,  which  he  had  just  told  them  ^  had  no  power  of  tra- 
versing to  any  particular  point/  is  undoubtedly  very  amusing.  It 
reminds  us  of  what  happened  to  a  very  different  man  from  Koss-^ 
Trough  ton,  the  mathematical-instrument  maker.  On  approaching 
his  face  towards  a  delicately  suspended  needle,  he  observed  it  to 
be  affected  with  a  tremulous  motion,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
It  occurred  to  him  that  there  were  steel  springs  in  his  wig.  Whether 
Ross  wore  a  wig  or  not  we  cannot  say. 

When  asked  about  magnetic  electricity,  he  responds,  *  I  know 
of  no  magnetic  electricity.  I  know  of  no  such  term  ;  but  the 
effect  of  Ugfat  and  heat  upon  the  magnetic  needle  is  an  important 
discovery,  which  we  hdve  made.^  The  effect  of  light  and  heat  on 
the  needle,  where  for  three  or  four  months  on  end  no  sun  is 
visible,  and  the  temperature  is  40®  below  zero,  is  certainly  '  an 
important  discovery'! — but,  seriously,  can  this  have  been  sheer 
ignorance,  or  an  attempt  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of  the  com- 
mittee ?  We  ask  this,  because  experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
country,  where  the  magnet  is  in  full  activity,  to  ascertain  what 
effect  the  strong  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  have  on  a  most  delicate 
and  sensitive  needle.  For  this  purpose,  an  instrument  was  fixed 
in  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
observations  continued  by  Mr.  Pond  for  three  years,  the  result  of 
which  was  as  follows : — *  From  sun-rise  to  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  or  about  two  o'clock,  the  southern  part  of  the  needle  moves 
about  5  or  6  minutes  in  a  direction  from  W.  to  E.,  or  contrary  to 
the  path  of  the  sun — ^and  returns,  in  the  course  of  the  evening  and 
following  night,  to  its  former  position.'  From  this  our  readers 
may  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  farthing  rush-light,  or  a  brass-button, 
on  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  midst  of  intense  frost  and  snow.  So 
much  for  the  *  important  discovery  which  we  have  made ' ! 

That  Captain  Ross  should  take  every  occasion  to  sneer  at  that 
which  he  has  twice  failed  to  settle,  and  concerning  which  in 
reality  be  has  the  least  possible  information — die  (question  of  a 
North- West  Passage— might  be  expected.    Thus,  in  one  place, 
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he  says : — '  I  imagine  no  one  was  very  sanguine  about  future 
north-west  passages^  even  should  we  contrive  to  make  one  our- 
selves.*— (p.  464.)  In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  say9, — *  of  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  now  know  as  much 
as  is  soon  likely  to  be  known,  and  far  more  than  will  ever  be  of 
any  use.' — (p.  539.)  Being  asked  by  the  committee  : — '  From 
your  experience  of  those  seas,  do  you  conceive  that  any  further 
attempt  to  discover  the  North-West  Passage  would  be  attended 
with  great  danger?'  he  replies ;  '  I  do.*  '  And  if  successful  would 
it  be  attended  with  any  public  benefit  ?' — ^  1  believe  it  would  be 
utterly  useless.'  The  committee  might  have  gone  further  and 
asked  him — '  If  this  be  your  opinion,  what  did. you  go  for?'  But 
Captain  Beaufort,  on  whose  character  as  an  able  and  in  the  highest 
sense  scientific  navigator  we  need  not  enlarge,  and  Commander 
Ross,  who  had  passed  ^  fourteen  summers  and  eight  winters '  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  been  with  Parry  on  every  voyage,  were  also 
examined.     Captain  Beaufort  was  asked, — 

*  Do  you  consider  that  the  closing  up  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  nar- 
rows the  range  with  which  a  north-west  passage  may  be  found  within 
a  short  compass  ? — It  only  narrows  it  by  one  of  the  openings. — Does 
not  it  narrow  the  opening  to  something  above  74^  north  latitude  ? — 
There  are  several  openings  from  the  end  of  Lancaster  Sound ;  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  was  one  of  them;  by  closing  thai  Captain  Ross 
has  removed  one  of  the  probable  means  of  getting  to  the  westward  ; 
but  there  are  three  still  open^  in  which  success  is  just  as  likely  as  in 
the  otfier, — Will  you  specify  their  names  ?— One  is  going  out  by  the 
Wellington  channel  to  the  north-west,  that  is,  going  to  the  northward 
of  the  chain  of  islands  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  and  approximating 
the  Pole ;  another,  proceeding  by  Melville  Island  in  the  same  direction 
that  Captain  Parry  previously  tried  ;  and  the  third  would  be  by  getting 
to  the  south-west  as  soon  as  the  vessel  has  passed  the  cape  which 
Captain  Ross  supposes  to  the  northern  extreme  of  America,  and  then 
endeavouring  to  get  over  to  the  shore  laid  down  by  Captsun  Franklin 
and  Dr.  Richardson ;  all  those  three  are  still  open  to  future  enter- 
prise.— Do  you  consider  that  the  closing  of  the  giost  southerly  outlet 
closes  that  supposed  to  be  most  likely  to  be  practicable  ? — No ;  for 
that  is  not  the  route  I  should  have  taken  if  employed  on  that  service.* — 
Evid.  p.  22. 

Commander  Ross  was  asked^ — 

^  You  do  not  think  the  voyage  has  furnished  any  conclusion  against 
the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage  ? — No  ;  it  has  made  it  still  more 
certain  than  it  was  before  that  a  north-west  passage  must  exist. — 
Upon  what  observations  made  in  the  last  voyage  do  you  ground  that 
opinion  ? — From  the  additional  portion  of  the  outline  of  the  continent 
of  America  explored  upon  this  occasion,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  western  coast  of  Boothia. — Do  you  believe  that  it  would 
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be  practicable  to  go  through  that  north-western  passage? — There  is 
no  question  that  it  would  be  much  more  easy,  now  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  formation  of  the  continent  of  America. 
—Would  it  be  best  accomplished  by  steam  or  by  sailing  ? — By  sailing. 
— Supposing  this  to  be  accomplished,  would  it  be  at  all  beneficial  to 
commerce  ? — ^It  is  quite  uncertain  what  benefits  may  result  from  it ; 
in  fayourable  seasons  it  may  be  possible  to  get  through  it  writh  very 
littie  difficulty ;  for  instance,  on  our  last  voyage  we  sailed  on  an  open 
sea,  where  it  is  usually  covered  with  ice ;  but  it  was  a  remarkably 
favourable  season ;  such  seasons  may  occur  periodically ;  if  so^  there 
tcould  be  no  difficulty  on  those  occasions  in  getting  from  Baffin* s  Bay 
to  Behring^s  Straits. — Do  you  believe  that  any  attempt  to  penetrate 
would  be  attended  with  danger  ? — Nothing  more  than  the  ordinary 
danger  of  navigating  the  Northern  Seas.' — Evid.  p.  27. 

With  regard  to  geographical  information,  which,  we  apprehend, 
was  one  principal  object  of  Sir  John  Ross's  expedition,  his  charts 
as  all  charts  are  meant  to  do,  ought  to  elucidate  his  text,  and  vice 
versa.  But  here  the  very  few  names  which  appear  in  the  text  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  chart,  nor  do  any  of  those  multitudes  which 
blacken  the  chart  occur  in  the  text — both  text  and  chart,  therefore, 
are  rendered  wholly  useless  for  the  guidance  of  the  reader.  The 
names  assigned  by  Commander  Ross,  on  his  two  important  jour- 
neys are — with  one  or  two  exceptions — obliterated  from  the  Cap- 
taints  chart^  and  replaced  by  those  of  more  dignified  person- 
ages ;  still  not  a  word  even  about  them  appears  in  the  text. 
As  a  curiosity  we  will  give  a  few  of  these.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  *  The  Magnetic  Pole  of  William  IV.,'  and  '  Cape  Adelaide,* 
to  neither  of  which  can  there  be  the  least  objection — on  the  con- 
trary ; — Capes  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge, 
might  also  be  allowed  to  stand  ; — then  we  have  Clarence  Islands, 
consisting  of  eight,  Munster,  Falkland,  £rskine,  Adolphus,  Fox, 
Frederick,  Augustus,  and  Errol — with  Capes  Sophia,  Sidney,  and 
Mary.  Then  comes  a  whole  host  of  foreigners,  who,  we  con- 
ceive, have  no  business  there : — Louis  Philip  (sic)^ — Capes  Ni- 
cholas, Carl  XlV.-Johan,  Francis  11.,  Frederick  VI.,  Alexandra, 
Maria  Louisa,  Maria  (da)  Gloria — and  Joshephine  (sic)  Bay  I 
To  which  may  be  added,  Lieven,  Esterhazy,  and  many  otbei-s, 
not  one  of  which,  except  the  name  of  his  present  majesty,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  text. 

Again ;  we  find  in  the  text  a  great  number  of  native  names, 
some  of  them  hard  enough,  such  as  Too-noul-lead,  Tar-rio- nit- 
yoke,  Ac-cood-le-ruk-tuk,  &c.  &c.,  pointed  out  by  the  natives,  who 
accompanied  our  countrymen  on  their  journeys,  not  one  of  which, 
except  that  of  Shagavoke,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  isthmus, 
is  inserted  in  the  chart,  so  that  the  narrative  itself  of  these  travels 
is  rendered  almost  wholly  useless,  by  the  utter  inability  of  knowing, 
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on  any  given  occasion,  whereabouts  the  traveller  is.  The  name 
of  NeiUchiUee  is  fifty  times  repeated  as  a  very  important  place, 
but  we  may  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay,  as  for 
Neit-chillee  on  the  chart.  It  is,  in  short,  very  generally  suspected, 
that  the  interests  of  geography  have  been  sacrificed  to  considera- 
tions of  no  very  lofty  character — ^among  others,  to  the  expectation 
of  gold  snuff-boxes,  ribbons,  and  the  like  baubles,  from  foreign 
potentates — and  yet  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
which  certainly  owes  not  one  iota  of  information  to  Sir  John 
Ross,  out  of  pure  compassion  we  suppose,  bestowed  upon  him 
the  King's  medal  of  fifty  guineas  ! 

The  Captain  has  been  censured  for  placing  the  name  of  King 
William  on  or  near  the  spot  of  the  magnetic  pole,  because  he 
could  not  have  known  of  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty  until 
long  afterwards ; — but  what  of  that  ?  He  had  the  full  right  at  any 
time,  before  the  chart  was  published,  to  bestow  what  name  he 
pleased  on  particular  points — and  he  has  not  been  sparing  in  the 
exercise  of  that  right  We  have,  however,  a  charge  of  a  rather 
different  nature  to  prefer  against  him,  and  one  which  he  certainly 
ought  to  explain,  if  he  can,  and  if  he  has  the  slightest  value  for  his 
own  character  as  a  surveyor,  a  geographer,  and  a  navigator.  We 
understand  that  in  the  original  chart  of  Commander  Ross,  which 
either  is  or  was  in  the  Admiralty,  the  Clarence  Islands  of  the  book 
chart,  (which  the  Commander  discovered,  and  named  Beaufort's 
Islands  as  a  welUdeserved  compliment  to  the  hydrographer  of  the 
Admiralty,)  consist  of  three,*  and  three  only — and  that  the  other 
five  in  the  book  chart  are,  like  the  Croker  Mountains,  non- 
entities. As  to  the  motives  of  so  unparalleled  a  deception,  we 
shall  hazard  no  guess.  Sir  John  Ross  himself  never  saw  even 
those  fJiree  existing  islands. 

The  Knight  has  made  another  most  extraordinary  discovery — 
that  of  a  fact  unequalled  in  modem  times,  and,  we  believe,  but 
once  in  days  of  yore — namely,  when  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea ;  he  has  actually  built  up  a  wall  of  water ! 
and  as  it  is  made  to  serve  as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he 
presumes  there  can  be  no  Norlh-West  Passage,  we  will  let  him 
speak  for  himself.  Great  preparation  must  evidently  have  been 
made  for  putting  the  questions  in  this  part  of  his  examination^  in 
the  course  of  which  he  puzzled  both  himself  and  the  committee ; 
the  latter  somewhat  abruptly  ask  him, — 
*  Did  you  observe  the  di£ference  in  the  altitude  of  the  two  seas  east 

*  The  three  exitting  islands  are  those  named  in  the  Captain's  chart  Adolphus. 
Frederick,  and  Augustus :  <  Three  low  islands/  says  Commander  Koss,  '  situated 
about  ten  miles  to  the  northward  of  our  present  position  (near  Parry'k  Port),  wen 
named  Bmmfori  Mmdi: — (p*  413.) 
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and  west  of  Boothia  Felix  ?— Yes. — Do  you  draw  any  conclusion  from 
that  difiference  of  altitude  which  bears  on  the  subject  of  the  North- 
West  Passage  7 — ^I  consider  it  to  be  negative. — You  consider  it  a  pre- 
sumption ? — Yes,  a  presumption  that  there  is  no  such  passage,  but  not 
a  proof. — What  was  the  di£ference  ? — ^The  difference  is  thirteen  feet. 
— Upon  the  supposition  that  the  land  is  continuous  northward  from  the 
seventy- fourth  degree  to  the  pole, — [A  most  extraordinary  supposition 
of  the  learned  member,  since  the  contrary  has  been  proved] — should 
you  expect  to  find  that  difiference  of  altitude  in  the  seas  ? — I  should 
certainly,  from  the  rotative/ 1 1  [rotary]  motion  of  the  earth.' — Evid. 
p.  17. 

The  committee,  having  in  the  mean  time  examined  Commander 
Ross,  asked  the  Captain,  on  a  subsequent  day, — 

*  You  stated,  among  other  reasons  you  gave  for  believing  that  there 
was  no  North- West  Passage  practicaole,  that  there  was  a  difiference  of 
the  altitude  of  the  two  seas  east  and  west  of  the  Isthmus  which  unites 
Boothia  with  the  continent  of  America  ? — Yes ;  I  was  the  only  officer 
there ;  Commander  Ross  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  it ;  it  was 
while  he  was  on  other  services ;  it  was  when  I  went  with  the  provisions 
to  him  I  ascertained  that ;  in  two  years,  in  June,  1880,  and  the  end  of 
May,  1881 . — ^The  observations  made  at  two  different  times  both  led  you 
to  the  same  result  ? — ^Yes. — Have  you  any  doubt  upon  that  ? — Not  at 
all;  I  measured  it  with  the  theodolite  in  the  usual  way ;  the  process 
becomes  very  simple,  and  incapable  of  error  to  those  who  understand 
it — There  is  a  difference,  is  there  not,  in  the  altitude  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Da* 
rien  ? — [Here  again  the  learned  member  commits  a  blunder — there 
are  no  east  and  toest  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien — it  Ues  east  and 
west] — I  have  heard  there  is,  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
also;  there  is  eight  feet  rise  and  fall  of  tide  on  the  east  side  of 
those  isthmuses,  and  only  fourteen  inches  on  the  west  side ;  I  tried 
that  at  the  time ;  I  broke  a  hole  in  the  ice  for  the  purpose.' — lb,  p.  32. 

What  he  means  by  '  those  isthmuses,'  we  are  completely  at  a  loss 
to  discover — equally  so^  what  '  the  hole  in  the  ice  was  for ;  but 
as  water  was,  heretofore,  in  the  habit  of  finding  its  own  level,  and 
as  the  same  water  flows  round  the  Boothian  peninsula — the  thir- 
teen feet  wall,  being,  notwithstanding  the  rotative  motion  of  the 
earth,  a  physical  impossibility,  we  can  only  conclude  it  to  have 
been  a  miracle,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stopping  the  Captain  in  his 
not  otherwise  supernatural  career.  We  must  not,  however,  omit 
the  evidence  of  Commander  Ross  on  the  same  point : — 

*  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  two  seas,  right  and  left  of  the 
isthmus  which  unites  Boothia  with  the  continent  of  America,  are  of 
different  altitude? — No,  I  am  not ;  nor  had  we  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact  with  accuracy ;  it  would  take  at  least  two  or  three  months 
to  ascertain  it  with  the  accuracy  such  an  observation  would  require. — 
Yon  have  no  reason  to  suppose  such  a  thing  f— iVofi^  whatever;  no, 
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I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  mommi. — Has  Captain  Ross  never  told 
YOU  that  he  had  ascertained  that  to  be  the  fact  ? — Captain  Ross  may 
have  made  observations  which  have  satisfied  his  mind,  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  can  have  made  observations  that  would  satisfy  the  minds 
of  those  who  may  investigate  the  matter.' — lb,  p.  27. 

So  the  whole  of  this  levelling  process^  with  '  the  theodolite  in  the 
usual  way/  8cc.  and  the  result  thereof,  were  carefully  concealed 
from  Commander  Ross  and  bottled  up  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee !  Well  might  the  Commander  be  taken  by  surprise ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt — can  any  one  doubt? — that  the  average 
difference  in  the  altitudes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama,  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  after  two  years'  labour,  instead  of  two  days,  to  be 
thirteen  feet,  furnished  the  data,  and  the  only  data,  for  the  thir^ 
teen  feet  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia? — '  those 
isthmuses '  being  as  like  to  each  other,  as  the  two  rivers  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Macedon. 

But '  worse  remains  behind.*  We  are,  indeed,  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  what  evil  genius  could  have  urged  on  the  gallant 
Captain  to  stumble,  once  more,  on  those  fatal  mountains  on  which 
he  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  year  1818.  Had  he  no  friend  at 
his  elbow  ?  or  ratlier,  did  he  put  himself  into  the  bands  of  some 
injudicious  and  indiscreet  friend,  (query  ?  the  one  already  alluded 
to  ?)  who  thus  has  driven  him  to  pronounce  his  own  condemnation 
from  his  own  mouth  ?  Nature  might  have  made  a  range  of  moun- 
tains across  Lancaster  Sound,  and  Ross  might  have  imagined  that 
he  saw  them ;  but  nature  never  exacts  physical  impossibilities 
from  human  beings :  Ross,  however,  finds  no  difficulty  in  per- 
forming that  which  is  physically  impossible.  We  read  with  perfect 
astonishment  the  following  extract : — 

<  Having,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  left  the  chest  of  minerals  near 
a  notable  cairn,  as  being  too  heavy  for  us  to  carry  farther,  I  must 
here  point  out  its  latitude  as  78°  51';  that  having  been  deduced  from 
two  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun.  The  mountain,  therefore,  which  I 
formerly  mentioned  as  being  situated  at  this  place, — [that  which  he 
calls  the  north-east  point  of  America,] — lies  between  the  latitudes 
of  73°  53'  and  74°  north  ;  and  as  its  longitude  is  90°  west,  it  occupies 
the  place  at  which  /  had  marked  Croker^s  Mountain  in  1818.  J  can, 
therefore,  have  no  doubt  that  the  land  on  which  I  now  stood  was 
the  same  that  I  had  seen  in  my  first  voyage,  and  which  I  had  been 
able  to  observe  very  distinctly  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  to 
which  I  then  gave  the  name  of  Hope's  Monument.* — p.  671. 

When  a  prudent  man  gets  into  a  scrape,  he  suffers  the  memory 
thereof  silently  to  die  away,  mindful  of  a  certain  old  proverb 
about  sUrring,  &c. ;  or,  which  is  better,  openly  avows  his  error,, 
and  thus  disarms  censure.     Had  the  Captain,  now  that  he  must 
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have  seen,  and  did  see,  bis  former  mistake,  candidly  and  frankly 
owned  it,  this  would  at  once  have  silenced  criticism — at  least  we 
can  speak  for  ourselves.  He  has  thought  fit,  however,  to  take 
a  different — and  we  must  say  a  most  disingenuous — course,  whicli 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  expose.  Mark,  then,  how  '  a  plain  tale  will 
set  him  down,'  In  his  book  of  1818  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage :— 

*  The  land  I  then  saw  was  a  high  ridge  of  mouniainsy  extending  di- 
rectly across  the  bottom  of  the  inlet.    This  chain  appeared  extremely    • 

high  in  the  centre,*  &c *  It  (the  weather)  completely  cleared  up 

for  about  ten  minutes,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  land  round  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  forming  a  connected  chain  of  mountains  with  those  which 
extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides.  This  land  appeared  to  be 
at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues,* — Voyage  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  1818, 
pp.  173,  174. 

No  description  could  be  more  clear  and  distinct  than  this  is  of 
ti  nonentity.  Now  let  us  compare  it  with  the  above  extract  from 
his  book  of  1835.  Here  this  noble  chain  of  mountains  is  shri- 
velled up  into  A  mountain  ;  and,  instead  of  its  stretching  round 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  (which  by  his  own  chart  is  forty-two  miles 
across),  we  now  find  it  perched  at  the  extremity  of  the  supposed 
north  point  of  America,  wholly  out  of  the  counterfeit  bay :  still 
he  avers  that  he  formerly  stated  it  to  be  situated  at  this  place. 
We  shall  see:— this  mountain^  he  now  tells  us,  lies  between 
the  latitudes  of  73°  53'  and  14!"  north  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  occupies 
a  space  of  seven  miles :  in  1818,  by  his  own  showing,  it  stretched 
from  73''  36'  to  74°  18',  or  forty-two  miles.  This  is  rather  un- 
lucky for  the  Captain's  averment,  but  what  immediately  follows  is 
much  more  so.  *  And  as  its  longitude,'  he  continues^  *  is  90°  west, 
it  occupies  the  place  at  which  I  had  marked  Croker's  nwuntain 
(still  in  the  singular  number)  in  1818.'  Now  we  shall  show  the 
gallant  Knight  that  bis  conclusion  is  a  non  seauitur ;  the  moun*^ 
tain,  in  bis  chart  of  1818,  is  placed  in  longitucle  83^°,  and  cannot 
therefore,  in  its  new  position  of  90°,  occupy  the  place  he  marked 
it  in  1818  ;  unless,  indeed,  as  we  are  dealing  with  impossibilities, 
it  possesses  the  gift  of  ubiquity. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  pointing  out  the  absurdity, 
as  well  as  the  meanness  of  this  subterfuge.  ^  In  1818,'  he  says, 
*  I  saw  very  distinctly,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  called  by 
me  Hope^s  Monument,  the  land  which  I  called  Croker's  Mountain.' 
Now  Hope's  Monument  appears,  in  his  own  chart,  in  lat.  74°  43', 
and  long.  80°  SO'.  We  have  seen  that  this  mountain  of  1832  (what- 
ever its  name  may  be)  occupies  a  place  in  long.  90°;  and  is,  there- 
fore, according  to  his  logic,  identically  the  same  with  that  of  1818. 
If  we  reject  the  small  difference  of  latitude^  and  assuming  only  that 
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of  longitude  (9"*  3(y),  we  have  a  distance  of  157  nautical  miles 
from  the  spot  in  Lancaster  Sound^  where^  from  the  deck  of  the 
Isabella,  Ross  asserts  he  saw  that  singular  mountain,  which  by 
some  means  or  other,  between  the  years  1818  and  1832,  has 
transported  itself  from  the  sound  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Boothian  Penimula,  We  know  of  no  parallel  to  this  stretch 
of  the  visual  organ^  except  it  be  that  of  the  notorious  Feman 
Mendez  Pinto,  who  saw  the  Great  Wall  of  China  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amoy,  about  a  thousand  miles  off.  Perhaps  his 
friend  the  feelosopher  may  suggest  a  wee  bit  refraction ;  but  the 
largest  bit  will  fall  infinitely  short  of  what  would  be  required  to 
raise  a  hill  of  six  hundred  feet  so  as  to  be  visible  at  the  verge  of 
the  horizon  from  the  above-mentioned  distance ;  nothing  short  of 
the  height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet  would  show  itself!  If  Parry 
had  not,  in  J  8 19,  completely  demolished  this  fine  range  of 
mountains,  with  Cape  Rosamond  in  the  centre  of  it — of  whose 
castellated  summit  a  splendid  view  illustrates  Ross's  book  of 
1818 — Ross,  in  his  volume  of  1835,  would  have  done  the  work 
for  him. 

We  may  mention  another  circumstance,  which  is  remarkable 
only  as  it  shows,  among  a  multitude  of  instances,  the  loose  manner 
in  which  the  most  simple  statement  of  what  are  meant  to  be  facts 
is  usually  made.  This  said  unfortunate  mountain  seems  doomed 
to  find  no  resting  place;  it  is  stated  in  the  text  of  1835,  as  lying 
between  73°  53'  and  74*^,  but  in  his  own  chart  of  the  same  date, 
the  whole  space  between  these  latitudes  is  occupied  by  water  I 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  new  Croker's  Mountain.  A 
more  gross  misrepresentation  of  a  recorded  fact,  with  the  testi«- 
mony  before  one's  eyes,  and  it  was  under  his  own,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  than  the  following :— - 

*  Since  that  period  (1818),  it  (the  mountain)  has  been  considered 
OS  belonging  to  what  have  been  termed  Leopold's  islands ;  thus  re* 
ceiving  a  new  name  which  I  cannot  admit.  I  must  therefore  restore 
to  it  that  one  which  I  originally  conferred^  and  in  assuming  a  right 
granted  to  all  discoverers,  reclaim,  of  course,  tlie  right  also  of  dis- 
covery over  a  land  of  which  I  then  took  possession  ['  Le,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  157  miles  1 ']  Since  this  spot  is  also  a  portion  of  the  main- 
land, and  not  that  island  which  has  been  asserted,  in  the  more  recent 
voyage  to  which  I  have  thus  referred^  it  is  equally  my  duty  to  point 
out  that  the  discovery  of  the  north-east  cape  of  the  American  con- 
tinent thus  belongs  to  myself  and  to  the  original  voyage  which  I 
made  to  these  northern  seas.  Finally,  in  thus  restoring  the  original 
designation  of  this  spot,  I  must  equally  assert  my  right  to  establish 
everything  else  connected  with  it,  as  it  stands  in  my  own  charts, 
and  therefore  replace  the  names  which  I  then  confern^  on  several 
objects  in  its  vicinity.'— p.  671. 
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Can  assurance  go  beyond  this?  In  the  *mare  recent  wnfoge* 
to  which  he  refers  we  find  the  following  passage  2— 

*  We  had  now  an  opportunity  of  dlscoverbff  that  a  long  neck  of  very 
low  land  runs  out  from  the  southward  of  the  Leopold  Islands,  and 
another  from  the  shore  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Clarence.  These 
two  had  every  appearance  of  joining,  so  0$  to  maka  a  penimula  imtead 
of  an  island  of  that  portion  of  land  which,  on  account  of  our  distance 
preventing  us  from  seeing  the  low  heach,  had,  in  1819,  heen  consi* 
dered  under  the  latter  character.' — Parry's  Third  Voyage^  p.  98. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  his  chart  has  joined  the 
vdand  to  the  continent  by  two  dotted  lines^  forming  an  isthmus. 
And  is  it  thus  that  an  officer,  with  the  facts  staring  him  in  the  face, 
shall  dare  '  to  pluck  the  laurels  from  his  brother's  brow '  ?  The 
thing  is  in  itself  too  paltry  to  be  of  the  least  importancOi  as  con* 
cems  anybody  but  Ross  himself;  Parry,  we  are  well  assured,  will 
laugh  at  it. 

We  consider  it  our  duty,  however,  to  put  matters  on  their  right 
footing,  to  correct  misrepresentations,  and  to  repel  the  unfounded 
and  uncalled  for  insinuations  against  Captain  Parry  contained  in 
the  following  extract : — 

*  Sir  Edward  Parry,  remarks  that  Lancaster  Sound  had  **  obtained  a 
degree  of  notoriety  beyond  what  it  might  otherwise  have  been  Qon« 
sidered  to  possess,  from  the  very  opposite  opinions  which  have  been 
held  with  regard  to  it."  This  language  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  at 
least ;  and  either  from  this  cause,  or  others,  it  has  been  inferred  by 
some  of  those  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  the. discoveries  and 
proceedings  of  that  voyage,  that  Sir  Edward's  opinion  was  opposed  to 
mine,  when  we  were  employed  together  on  that  first  expedition.  Under 
such  a  conclusion,  the  same  persons  ought  also  to  have  perceived,  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  he  must  have  then  expressed  that  di£ference  of 
opinion  to  me,  since  this  was  his  duty  as  my  associated  though  junior 
officer ;  and  thence,  I  presume,  they  will  have  further  determined, 
that,  in  acting  as  I  did,  I  proceeded  in  opposition  to  his  declared 
opinion.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  those  persons  should 
be  undeceived ;  for  he  did  not  at  that  time  make  any  such  opinion 
known  to  me,  and  I  am  therefore  bound  to  conclude  that  he  did  not 
entertain  it.  He  could  not  have  believed  that  there  was  a  passage 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  or  he  would  have  told  me  that  he  thought 
so ;  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  him  capable  of  gross  misconduct  as  an 
officer,  were  I  to  imagine  that,  when  he  was  my  second  in  command, 
he  suppressed  any  opinion  that  could  concern  the  duty  in  which  we 
were  both  engaged ;  above  all,  that  he  concealed  an  opinion  which, 
on  account  of  its  very  high  importance,  it  was  the  more  strongly  his 
duty  to  have  communicated.  Nor  is  there  a  single  officer  belonging 
to  either  of  the  ships,  who,  if  he  now  says  that  he  differed  from  me 
in  opinion  at  that  time,  is  not  equally  censurable ;  since  it  was  incum- 
bent on  all  to  have  stated  to  me  what  they  believed  or  thought  on  that 
leading  object  of  the  expedition.' — Ross^  1885,  pp.  89, 90* 
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Now  this  vain  and  jealous  man  seems  not  to  see,  what  everybody 
else  will  see,  that  if  it  were  true  that  Parry  had  been  so  negli- 
gent of  his  duty  as  not  to  remonstrate  with  his  commanding  oflicer 
for  his  misconduct  in  abandoning  one  of  the  noblest  objects  ever 
attempted  by  human  eflFort,  that  cAmimanding  officer  was  not  one 
jot  the  less  to  blame.  But  we  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  two 
very  strong  reasons  why  Parry  would  not,  covld  not,  and  therefore 
did  not,  make  any  such  remonstrance.  The  first  is,  the  simple 
fact  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  stating  his  opinion,  if  he  had 
formed  any,  when  the  Isabella  turned  back  in  Lancaster  Sound. 
This  ship  was  six  miles  a-head  of  the  Alexander  when  she  put 
about ;  she  came  rattling  past  her,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing 
right  down  the  sound,  without  hailing,  vnthout  making  any  signal, 
and  without  heaving  to  ;  Parry,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  follow  his  leader,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
abandonment.  His  eyes  were  not  keen  enough  to  carry  the  view 
to  Croker's  Mountains — and  he  could  not  imagine  non-entities ; 
and  therefore  coidd  not  and  did  not  give  any  opinion  to  his  com- 
manding officer. 

The  second  reason,  even  had  he  formed  an  opinion^  is  as  strong 
as  the  first,  and  perhaps  stronger.  Two  or  three  days  before  this 
event,  when  at  or  near  the  head  of  BaSin*s  Bay,  Ross  con* 
Suited  Parry  personally,  regarding  the  openings  in  the  land ;  and  to 
prevent  any  mistake  the  latter  sent  a  note,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
where  they  disagreed — to  which  the  former  returned  an  offensive 
reply, — such  as  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  his  junior  officer 
to  volunteer  opinions  a  second  time,  unless  specially  called  for. 
Whether  this  uncourteous  reply  was  owing  to  Parry's  opinion  not 
being  exactly  suitable  to  his  wishes,  or  whether  it  might  be  con- 
strued to  imply  that  all  had  not  been  done  that  might  have  been 
done,  in  the  examination  of  those  numerous  openings  or  inlets 
seen  by  Baffin,  we  pretend  not  to  know ;  but  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  Ross  ran  along  the  coast,  and  out  of  Lancaster  Sound,  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  premeditated  and  predetermined  resolution  to 
avoid  a  winters  residence,  and  to  get  home  as  speedily  as  possible. 

After  such  treatment,  how  could  he  or  any  one  expect  that 
Parry  would  subject  himself  a  second  time  to  be  so  insulted  ?  and 
what  right  has  the  Ross  of  1835  to  throw  out  insinuations  against 
the  Parry  of  1818 — seventeen  years  having  passed  away — because 
the  latter  did  not  see  things  that  had  no  existence  ? — but  the  real 
cause  of  grievance  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  Parry  of  1819  demo- 
lished the  ^unsubstantial  phantom' — the  ^baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,' — so  happily  named  in  the  Westminster  Epilogue  the 
^crokeraunian  Mountains.*" 

*  '  Acroceraimia,  montet  Epiri — known  to  th«  modems  [uDgnlaily  wongh]  at  tb» 
Monti  ikUa  Chimera^ ^AinMworthU  Diet, 
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Ross  seems  disposed,  throughout,  to  manifest  a  malicious  feeling 
against  Parry ;  and  truly  he  is  sometimes  indiscreet  in  his  choice 
of  occasions.  For  example,  in  his  examination  before  the  Com-* 
mittee,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Act  which  grants  a  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage,  *  the  original  Act  of 
Parliament  was  repealed  after  my  voyage,  and  a^ain  renewed  on 
purpose  for  Captain  Parry,'  Here,  with  submission.  Sir  John 
Aoss  states  what  is  not  the  fact.  The  Act  of  58  George  III.  (8th 
May,  1818),  by  virtue  of  which,  and  of  which  onlvy  Parry  got  the 
reward  in  1820,  was  not  repealed  till  J  829.  The  Act  1  and  £ 
George  IV.  (23rd  Feb.  1821)  was  a  mere  explanatory  Act,  amend- 
ing the  scale,  and  declaring  that  no  more  than  20,0002.  shall  be 
paid  altogether  for  the  whole  passage ;  and  an  order  in  council 
was  grounded  upon  it,  fixing  a  scale  of  rewards  for  portions  of  the 
passage.  The  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  50002.  to  the  crews 
of  the  Hecla  and  Griper  was  authorised  on  30th  Nov.  1 820, — 
before  the  passing  of  the  explanatory  Act  which,  the  Committee 
are  informed,  was  *  renewed  on  purpose  for  Captain  Parry  !' 

We  have  taken  occasion  to  observe  on  the  jealousy  with  which 
Ross  regards  his  brother  officers  employed  on  discoveries.  It 
would  hardly  be  believed  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  silly  '  In- 
troduction,' he  appears  desirous,  in  what  he  calls  a  piece  of '  novel 
geographical  criticism,'  to  deprive  Beechey,  Franklin,  Richardson, 
Heame,  and  Mackenzie  of  all  their  discoveries,  by  sending  De 
Fuca  and  De  Fonte,  of  whose  histories  he  evidently  knows  no- 
thing, through  the  Strait  of  Behring,  and  along  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  America,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  !  and  that  no 
one  may  mistake  his  meaning,  he  draws  a  '  comparative  chart  of 
ancient  and  modern  navigators,'  in  which  their  two  tracks  are  laid 
down — tracks  which,  he  says,  *  they  must  have  made  to  reach  the 
Isthmus  of  Boothia,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  did,  from 
the  uniformity  of  their  descriptions  to  what  we  saw.'  tVe  want 
nothing  more  than  this  '  chart  of  ancient  navigators,'  and  the  ^  novel 
criticism '  which  accompanies  it,  to  convey  a  true  impression  of 
Sir  John  Ross.  Although  it  would  seem  to  prove  his  utter  igno* 
ranee  of  what  has  been  attributed  to  the  old  pilot  Juan  de  Fuca, 
and  to  De  Fonte,  the  intention  is  obviously  to  deprive  Beechey, 
Franklin,  and  the  rest,  of  the  merit  of  their  valuable  discoveries, 
which  indeed  he  does  not  scruple  to  say  are  no  new  discoveries, 
for  they  had  *  long  ago  been  effected  by  those  old  navigators.* 
But  enough  of  such  trash  as  this — and  more  than  enough  of  Captain 
Ross  and  his  book. 

With  regard  to  our  northern  explorers,  whose  conduct  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances  has  been  above  all  praise,  they  must 
content  themselves  with  the  golden  opinions  of  their  countrymen, 
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and  console  themselves  with  this  reflection — that  their  names  will 
live  through  all  posterity,  and  be  enrolled  among  the  first  and 
choicest  in  the  list  of  those  naval  worthies,  who,  by  their  exertions 
and  discoveries,  have  contributed  to  establish  and  extend  the  repu« 
tation  of  England.  They  have  the  proud  reflection  that,  although 
they  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  rewarded,  as  they  well 
deserved  to  be,  with  honours  and  emoluments,  they  have  not  con- 
descended either  to  flatter  foreign  potentates  with  names  on  a 
worthless  chart — or  to  traverse  the  continent  of  Europe  in  quest 
of  baubles  and  bits  of  ribbon,  to  dangle  from  a  button*hole-*--or  to 
petition  parliament  for  grants  of  public  money,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  hire  brazen-faced  bagmen  to  beat  up  for  private  sub-« 
scriptions — the  last  resource  of  ^  Malesuada  Fames.^ 

On  the  whole,  whether  we  look  at  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  at  his  strange  narraUvOi 
we  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  this — that  ^  Sir  John 
Ross,  C.B.,  K.S.A.,  K.C.S.,  8cc.  Sec.,'  is  utterly  incompetent 
to  conduct  an  arduous  naval  enterprise  for  discovery  to  a  sue* 
cessful  termination.  What  we  complain  of,  however,  is  not  so 
much  the  want  of  skill,  as  the  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in 
which  he  slurs  over  and  states  facts,  whose  only  value  is  their 
minute  correctness.  What  possible  use  can,  or  rather,  what 
positive  mischief  may  noU  arise  from  the  works  of  an  hydrogra- 
pher  who  can  create  islands,  or  move  mountains^  ad  libiiumf 
with  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  I  What  reliance  are  future  navi-» 
gators  to  place  on  such  a  chart  and  narrative  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  describe  !  The  value  of  hydrography  consists  entirely 
in  its  fidelity*  Whatever  the  general  professional  abilities  of  Sir 
John  Ross  may  be,  or  may  once  have  been,  every  one  must  admit 
that,  on  two  occasions,  he  has  jnoved  hitnselfto  be  wanting  in  the 
high  qualifications  for  conducting  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  un- 
known seas,  and  particularly  so  for  deciding  such  a  question  as 
that  of  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  a  passage  which, 
baffled  from  incompetence,  and  prejudiced  from  spite,  he  now,  ex 
caihedrd,  pronounces  to  be  impracticable,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
gressive discoveries  of  Parry,  Franklin,  Richardson,  and  Beechey 
have  reduced  it  almost  to  a  practicable  certainty.  Commander 
Ross  has  viewed  that  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  America^ 
from  points  that  are  distant  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  each  other, 
and  seen  it  everywhere  free  and  uninterrupted  by  any  land; 
Franklin,  Richardson,  and  Beechey  have  seen  the  same  from  every 
part  of  the  coast,  save  and  except  about  150  miles.  Can  there 
then  be  a  doubt  scarcely  remaining— -we  have  none  whatever — that 
a  vessel,  passing  through  one  of  the  openings  beyond  the  Boothian 
Peninsula  into  the  Western  Sea^  would  with  ease,  intone  season, 
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miAe  good  her  passage  through  Bebring's  Strait  ?  If^  on  the  re- 
turn of  Back,  he  shall  have  established  the  truth  of  Commander 
Ross's  conjecture  as  to  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the 
western  and,  northern  coast  of  America,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  Government  should  decide  to  follow  up  an  enterprise  which 
has  already  redounded  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  nation  and  the 
glorj  of  British  seamen — if,  on  considering  how  much  has  been 
effected,  and  how  little  remains  yet  to  be  done,  an  expedition  with 
two  small  vessels  should  be  resolved  on — we  do  not  hesitate  to 
aay  that  Captain  James  Clarke  Ross,  from  his  long  experience  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  Seas — his  zeal  and  unabated  ardour — 
his  scientific  acquirements,  practical  and  theoretical — and  last,  not 
least,  his  youth  and  sound  constitution,  is  the  officer  whom  we 
should  pronounce,  under  all  circumstances,  the  best  qualified  to 
be  intrusted  with  this  honourable  duty ; — and,  let  us  be  forgiven 
for  adding  that,  for  similar  reasons,  his  friend  Commander  Back 
might  fitly  be  appointed  his  second  in  command. 


Art.  ll.'^oumal  of  Frances  Anne  Butler  (Fanny  Kemble). 
2  vols.  Post  8vo.  London.   1835. 

nnHIS  is  a  work  of  ver^  considerable  talent,  but,  both  in  its  con- 
-'-  ception  and  execution,  of  exceeding  bad  taste.  There  is 
something  overbold,  not  to  say  indelicate,  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
young  Vfomzn'a ptAlishing  her  private  Journal;  but  when  we  found 
ihia  Journal  treating — besides  her  own  personal  concerns-— of  the 
manners  and  characters  of  her  family,  her  friends,  and  even 
of  the  strangers  into  whose  society  she  had  been  admitted,  in  a 
style  of  free  and  easy  criticism,  we  confess  that  we  were  even 
less  surprised  by  the  abilities  than  at  the  self-confidence  of 
this  young  lady.  Nor  is  this  fundamental  error  much  alleviated 
by  the  style  of  execution^  which  is  often  colloquial  almost 
to  vulgarity,  and  occasionally  bold  even  to  coarseness.  Such  are 
the  first,  and  not  very  agreeable,  impressions  that  the  work  creates; 
and  we  doubt  whether  all  the  amusement  it  may  give,  and  the 
admiration  that  particular  passages  will  excite,  can  compensate, 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  for  those— considering  the  writer*s  age 
and  sex — unnatural  defects. 

But  there  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  a  view  of  Miss  Kemble's  (or, 
as  we  must  now  call  her,  Mrs.  Butler's)  personal  position,  which 
will  not  only  explain  away  much  of  the  anomaly,  but  will  serve  as 
an  excuse,  if  not  an  apology,  for  many  of  those  particulars  which 
at  first  sight  create  the  most  surprise,  and  seem  to  deserve  the 
least  approbation*     She  is  in  years  a  young  woman,  but  she  has 
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bad  considerable  practke  in  the  ways  of  the  world.  In  many 
passages  she  expresses  herself  concerning  her  profesnon  in  very 
strong  terms,  sometimes  of  contempt  and  sometimes  of  disgust ; 
but  she  never  appears  to  have  considered  it  in  that  particular  point 
of  view  which  bears  most  directly  on  her  own  case.  The  life 
of  an  actress — the  habits  of  individual  thought,  study,  and  exer« 
tion — the  familiarity  witli  bargains,  business,  and  bustle — the  va« 
rious  and  ever-varying  situations  and  society  into  which  she  is 
thrown — ^the  crossings  and  jostlings  of  the  dramatic  ra4:e — the 
acquired  confidence  which  enables  her  to  outface  multitudinous 
audiences — and  the  activity  and  firmness  of  personal  character 
which  are  necessary  to  maintain  her  rights  from  the  encroachments 
of  rivals  and  the  tyranny  of  managers — must  all  tend  to  blunt  the 
feelings  of  youthful  timidity,  to  weaken  the  sense  of  feminine  de- 
pendence, and  to  force^  as  in  a  hot-bed,  to  premature  exuberance, 
all  the  more  vigorous  qualities  both  of  mind  and  body.  An  actress 
lives  fast :  her  existence  b  a  perpetual  wrestling-match,  and  one 
season  gives  her  more  experience — and  with  experience,  more  of 
the  nerve  and  hard  features  of  the  world — than  a  whole  life  of 
domestic  duties  could  do.  In  short,  a  young  actress  may  be  in 
mind  and  character  an  old  woman  ;  and  when  it  happens,  as  in 
*  Master  Fanny's  *  case,  that  the  mind  is  originally  of  a  vigorous  and 
hardy  cast,  il  is  clear  that  she  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  those  more  delicate  young  persons  whose  mental  com- 
plexions have  not  been  bronzed  by  the  alternate  sun  and  breezes  of 
the  stage,  the  green-room,  and  the  box-office. 

Again — the  variety  of  characters  with  which  she  is  obliged  to 
identify  herself  (some  of  them  not  the  most  moral — Calista  or 
Milwood,  for  instance — and  some  of  them  not  the  most  femi<- 
nine — as  Lady  Macbeth  or  Constance)  must  familiarize  her  with 
ideas  and  manners  which  never  could  approach  a  young  woman 
in  private  life ;  and  the  infinite  variety  of  such  exhibitions  gives 
her  a  kind  of  off-hand  indifference  to  appearing  before  the  public 
in  any  new  character  which  may  offer — even  that  of  a  journalist. 
Again — the  general  applause,  and  the  individual  attention,  which 
actresses  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  gives  them  inevitably 
a  degree  of  self-confidence,  a  reliance  on  their  own  talents  and 
judgment,  and  an  idea  of  their  own  capacity  and  importance, 
which  no  other  female  mind  is  likely  to  attain.  And,  finally,  all 
their  thoughts  and  actions  are  calculated  on  familiarity  with  the 
public — they  dress  for  the  public,  they  read  for  the  public,  they 
write  for  the  public,  they  live  for  the  public — and  accordingly 
think  nothing  of  making  the  public  their  confidants  in  matters 
which  an  ordinary  female  conceals  in  the  bosom  of  her  family. 

These  are  the  considerations  by  which  we  account  for  Mrs. 
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Butler's  having  thought  of  publishing  her  Journal  at  all — ^for  the 
strange  frankness  in  which  she  brings  herself  and  all  her  friends  on 
the  literary  stage — and  for  the  decided  tone  and  hardy  expressions 
in  which  she  exhibits  her  opinions  :  and  if  they  do  not  constitute 
a  sufficient  excuse^  we  are  satisfied  that  they  afford  at  least  the 
only  rational  explanation  of  the  (otherwise  unaccountable)  step 
which  Mrs.  Butler  has  taken,  in  admitting  the  public  into  her 
dressing-room,  and  inviting  them  to  the  dinner  and  tea  tables^  and 
even  into  the  sick-chambers  of  her  friends  and  admirers. 

But  while  Mrs.  Butler's  profession  (should  we  say  her  late  pro- 
fession ?)  may  be  thus  advanced  in  palliation  of  what  we  know 
has  surprised  the  generality  of  readers,  it  has  also,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  influenced  her  literary  style.  If  she  is  at  times 
colloquial  to  vulgarity,  she  is  at  others  pompous  even  to  bombast^ 
and  in  both  cases  she  is  acting.  Her  Journal,  we  are  satisfied, 
was  from  an  early  period,  if  not  from  the  first  line,  destined  for 
publication ;  and  the  whole  thing  is  arranged  for  stage  effect. 
She  is  pompous,  to  prove  that  she  can  be  dignified ;  and  then 
she  interposes  trivialities,  in  order  to  appear  natural.  She  wishes 
to  show  that  she  can  play  Lady  Macbeth  and  Nell  in  the  same 
volume  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  her  pomp  is  more  natural  than 
her  familiarity,  and  we  trace  quite  as  much  affectation  in  her 
records  of  the  ^  packing  of  her  trunks,'  or  the  *  mending  her  gown/ 
as  in  her  elaborate  criticism  on  Hamlet,  or  her  gorgeous  descrip- 
tions  of  natural  scenery. 

With  this  clue  in  our  hands  we  think  we  may  venture  to  begia 
unravelling  the  Journal. 

Though  she  is  strangely  ignorant  of  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
expression — '  du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu*un  pas ' — which 
she  attributes  to  ^  a  French  critic,'  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  her 
work  in  which  she  does  not  exhibit  an  example  of  it — here  is  one 
of  the  most  moderate : — 

•  The  steadfast  shining  of  the  moon  held  high  supremacy  in  heaven. 
The  bay  lay  like  molten  silver  under  her  light,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  tiny  skiff,  emerging  from  the  shade,  crossed  the  bright  waters, 
its  dark  hull  and  white  sails  relieved  between  the  shining  sea  and 
radiant  sky.  Came  home  at  nine,  tea*d,  and  sat  embroidering  till 
twelve  o'clock — industrious  little  me.*— vol.  i.  p.  81. 
The  play  and  the  after-piece  ! 

Mrs.  Butler's  natural  good  sense  (and  she  has  a  great  deal  of 
it)  sees  the  actor-style  in  others,  but  does  not  perceive  it, — as  every 
body  else  must  do  most  strongly, — in  herself. 

« dined  with  us :  what  a  handsome  man  he  is  I  but  oh,  what 

a  wiihin  and  without  actor.  I  wonder  whether  I  carry  such  a  brand 
in  every  limb  and  took  of  me  ?  if  I  thought  so,  Id  strangle  myself    An 

actor 
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actor  shall  be  self  convicted  in  five  hundred.  There  is  a  ceoMehu 
striving  at  effect^  a  straining  after  points  in  talking,  and  a  lamp  and 
orange-peel  twist  in  every  action.  How  odious  it  is  to  me !  Abso- 
lute and  unmitigated  vulgarity  I  can  put  up  with,  and  welcome ;  but 
good  Heaven  defend  me  from  the  genteel  version  of  vulgarity — ^to 
see  which  in  perfection,  a  country  actor,  particularly  if  he  is  also 
manager  and  sees  occasionally  people  who  bespeak  plays,  is  your 
best  occasion.* — vol.  i.  pp.  66-68. 

This  is  but  too  true ;  but  we  hope  the  offence  of  smelling  of  the 
stage-lamps  is  not  quite  so  serious  as  Mrs.  Butler  represents  it ; 
for  assuredly  she  is  as  clearly,  though  not  so  offensively,  guilty 
of  it  as  any  stroller  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  if  she  really  thinks 
the  crime  capital,  she  must,  like  the  self- devoted  ecclesiastic 
of  the  middle  ages,  pronounce  her  own  sentence — adjudico  me 
cremari  —  or,  to  adopt  her  own  expression,  I  condemn  myself 
to  be  strangled.  And  it  is  singular  enough  that  the  two  para- 
graphs which  immediately  precede  and  follow  this  anathema  against 
vulgarity  appear  to  us  to  be  not  only  vulgar,  but  something  still 
less  excusable. 

'  Stitching  the  whole  blessed  day.  Mr.  — -  and  his  daughter 
called ;  I  like  him :  his  daughter  was  dressed  up  in  French  clothes, 
and  looked  very  stiff ;  but,  however,  a  first  visit  is  an  awkward  thing, 

and  nothing  that  isnt  thorough-bred  ever  does  it  quite  well 

Worked  till  dinner-time.  My  dear  father,  who  was  a  little  elated^ 
made  me  sing  to  him  [the  actor  above-mentioned],  which  I  greatly 
sculped  at.  When  he  was  gone,  went  on  playing  and  singing.  Wrote 
journal,  and  now  to  bed.' 

We  hope  that  Mr. 's  daughter,  though  *  she  isnH  thorough- 
bred,* would  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  worse  than  vulgarity  of 
hinting  at  her  *  dear  father's  elevation,^  nor  of  letting  the  aforesaid 
actor  know,  through  the  public  press,  that  she  thought  him  '  what 
a  handsome  man  ! '  but  so  vulgar  as  to  deserve  hanging.  To 
console  the  poor  fellow,  we  subjoin  a  few  instances  of  that  dra- 
matic '  twist '  bv  which  his  harsh  critic  is  herself  unconsciously 
•  self-convicted :  — 

*  Played  till  I  was  tired ;  dozed,  and  finally  came  to  bed.  Bed ! 
quotha!  'tis  a  frightful  misapplication  of  terms.* — vol.  i.  p.  8. 

*  We  passed  a  pretty  house,  which  Colonel called  an  old  man- 
sion :  mercy  on  me,  him,  and  it !  Old,  quotha  I  the  woods  and  waters, 
and  hills  and  skies,  alone  are  old  here.' — p.  102. 

*  My  father  told  me  he  had  been  seeing  Miss  Clifton,  the  girl  they 
want  him  to  teach  to  act  (to  teach  to  act,  quotha///)  ;  he  says  she  is 
very  pretty  indeed,  with  fine  eyes,  a  fair,  delicate  skin,  and  a  hand- 
tome  mouth ;  moreover,  a  tall  woman — and  yet  from  the  front  of  the 
house  her  effect  is  nought.' — pp.  148-150. 

Here  ve  must  observe  by  the  way,  that  one  who  affects  the 

quaintness 
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quaintness  of  Shakspeare's  language  should  understand  it.  Mrs. 
Butler  more  than  once  expresses  censure  by  saying  '  the  thing 
18  nought ' — nought,  quotha  !  she  means  naught :  and  in  a  very 
remarkable  passage  in  Richard  III.  (which  we  refrain  from  quot- 
ing more  particularly ),  Shakspeare  himself  marks  the  very  broad 
distinction  between  the  two  words. 

Mrs.  Butler  seems  to  have  a  laudable  reverence  for  religion, 
and  frequently  tells  us  of  the  assiduity  with  which  she  worked  at 
her  *  bible-cover ;'  but  even  on  the  most  serious  occasions  she 
lays  aside  her  *  bible-cover/  and  the  better  thoughts  it  might  in- 
spire,  to  intersperse  dramatic  slang  of  the  least  decorous  sound  : — 

*  The  sermon  would  have  been  good  if  it  had  been  squeezed  into 
half  the  compass  it  occupied  ;  it  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  late  ter- 
rible visitations  with  which  God  has  tried  the  world,  and  was  sensibly 
and  well  delivered,  only  it  had  **  damnable  iteraium'' ' — vol.  5.  p.  71. 

*  It  is  true,  by  my  faith  I  it  is  true  ;  there  it  is  written,  here  I  sit, 
I  am  myself  and  no  other,  this  is  New  York,  and  nowhere  else.'^-~ 
Tol.  i.  p.  48. 

'  I  was  roused  by  a  pull  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  civil  and  considerate 
lady  asked  me  to  do  her  the  favour  of  lending  her  my  book.  I  said 
*  by  ail  manner  of  means/  wished  her  at  the  devils  and  turned  round 
to  sleep  once  more.' — vol.  ii,  p.  17. 

'  Sketched  till  dark  Chose  a  beautiful  claret-coloured  velvet  for 
Mrs.  Beverley ;  which  will  cost  Miss  Kemble  eleven  guineas,  by  thi$ 
living  light!'— vol  i.  p.  195. 

And  the  affectation  of  this  last  exclamation  is  not  more  offensive 
than  absurd.  She  chooses  her  claret-coloured  gown  after  it  was 
dark,  and  then  swears  *  by  the  Ztuing  light ! ' 

In  the  same  style  of  vulgar  irreverence  is  her  reflection  on  the 
ship  which  bad  conveyed  her  to  America : — 

*  Poor  good  ship,  I  wish  to  Heaven  my  feet  were  on  her  deck,  and 
her  prow  turned  to  the  east.  I  would  not  care  if  the  devil  himself 
drove  a  hurricane  at  our  backs.' — vol.  i.  p.  91. 

Does  Mrs.  Butler  mean  any  harm  by  this  ?  Certainly  not-^ 
there  is  much  better  evidence  than  the  ^  bible-cover'  that  she  has 
a  strong,  though  we  cannot  say  an  adequant,  religious  feeling; 
but  as  the  Stage  has  reconciled  her  to  the  publishing  her  living 
Journal,  the  Stage  has  reconciled  her  ears  to  expressions  which 
startle,  and  we  must  add  offend^  ours. 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  affectation  of  simplicity  of  taste  and 
manner,  she  contrives  to  display  all  possible  vanities ;  and  though 
she  laughs  at  the  Americans  for  their  absurd  admiration  of  titles, 
she  takes  special  care  to  introduce,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  every 
lord  or  lady  she  was  ever  acquainted  with.  In  the  following  pas* 
sage  it  accidentally  escapes  her  that  she  is  not  only  a  universal 
geniu»9  reading  Dante — writing,  novels — and  darning  shirts,  witl^ 

equal 
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equal  facility,  but  is^  moreover,  an  habituee  of  the  highest  circles 
of  English  aristocracy : — 

•  Finished  Journal,  wrote  to  my  mother,  read  a  canio  in  Dante,  and 
began  to  write  a  novel.  Dined  at  ^yq.  After  dinner,  put  out  things 
for  this  evening,  played  on  the  piano,  mended  habit-skirt,  dressed 
myself,  and  at  a  quarter  to  ten  went  to  the  theatre  for  my  fathen 
I  had  on  the  same  dress  I  wore  at  Devonshire  House^  the  night  of 
the  last  ball  I  was  at  in  England^  and  looked  at  myself  with  amaze* 
ment,  to  think  of  all  the  strangenesses  that  have  befallen  since  then. 
Lord!  Lord!  what  fools  men  and  women  do  make  themselves.'— 
vol.  ii.  p.  23. 

They  do  indeed,  but  never  so  completely  as  when  a  lecturer  on 
folly  exhibits  such  transparent  affectation. 

This  indeed  is  the  predominant  feature  of  Mrs.  Butler*s  book  ; 
and,  we  presume  (for  the  reasons  already  given\  of  her  cha- 
racter, rerhaps  it  may  not  be  quite  exact  to  call  that '  affecta- 
tion,' of  which  probably  she  is  often — nay,  generally — unconscious, 
and  which  has  become  so  habitual  that  she  fancies  it  natural.  We 
indeed  allege  it  not  as  censure,  but  as  defence  of  what,  in  a  case 
not  susceptible  of  the  like  apology,  would  be  a  gross  indelicacy, 
and,  when  she  speaks  of  other  persons^  a  breach  of  all  the  con- 
fidences of  friendship  and  private  life. 

But  it  is  not  in  manner  and  modes  of  thinking  only  that  we 
trace  this  disposition  to  etalage  and  factitious  decoration.  Her 
description  of  natural  objects,  though  in  itself  very  clever,  becomes 
indistinct  and  perplexing  from  an  excess  of  colour.  Within  seven 
lines  we  have  ^golden  skies — green,  brown,  yellow,  and  dark 
maroon  thickets — grey  granite,  circled  with  green — purple  waters 
—a  red  road — and  all  under  a  rosy  light — ^till  the  eye  is  drunk 
with  beauty/ — (vol.  i.  p.  208.)  Now  all  this  *  gorgeous  and  glo- 
rious  *  *  brilliancy  which  intoxicates  the  eye,  is  excellent  now  and 
then,  and  on  special  occasions ;  but  in  every  third  or  fourth  page 
—at  every  new  prospect  she  sees— at  every  sun-rise  or  sun-set 
she  witnesses,  it  grows  intolerable.  We  wonder  that  she  did  not 
recollect,  from  the  childish  experiment  of  spinning  a  court-card, 
that  the  gaudiest  hues  will  become,  by  rapid  repetition,  a  dingy 
confusion ;  she  keeps  spinning  the  Queen  of  Diamonds  so  unre- 
mittingly all  day  long  that  one  cannot  make  out  what  card  it  is. 
This  flowery  profusion  of  tints  is  very  wearisome,  but  her  metallic 
metaphors  are  still  worse.  No  herald  painter  deals  more  largely 
in  or  and  argent  It  is  really  incredible  what  a  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  she  uses  up — '  silver  clouds ' — *  silver  vapours ' — '  silver 
light' — ^  silver  waves* — *  silver  lamp' — •  silver  belt'—*  silver 

*  These  are  two  of  the  most  abused  words  in  the  book — eveiything — from  the 
<  sun '  to  'slip-slop,'  and  from  *  the  Atlantic'  to  the  *  master  of  the  ship '  that  navt- 
gatet  it,— u  l^  tarns  ghrious  and  gwrgewt* 

•  springs  ^ 
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springs ' — '  floating  silver/  and  ^  molten  silver  ;*  and  then,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  we  have  'golden  skies' — '  golden 
waves' — *  golden  shores* — *  golden  spray  *—' golden  snake' 
— 'golden  disk'  —  'golden  fruit'  —  *golplen  wings'  —  *  golden 
leaves' — *  golden  willows' — 'golden  glories,'  and  '  golden  froth* 
— in  short,  every  visible  object  is  so  plated  and  gilt,  that  the 
face  of  nature,  in  Mrs.  Butler's  sketch-book,  looks  like  a  silver- 
smith's shop-window.  And  all  this  surprises  us  the  more  from 
the  deep  disgust  she  expresses  at  the  false  finery  which  she  herself 
is  forced  to  put  on  '  in  the  way  of  her  vocation— /oi7  stone — glasf 
beadsy  and  brass  tape.' — (vol.  i.  p.  248.)  Is  it  not  wonderful  that 
she  does  not  see  that  her  own  mode  of  overloading  Nature  is  of 
the  same  tawdry  fashion  ? — and  that  calling  a  brook  '  a  silver 
snake/  and  a  fog  *  a  golden  mist,* — a  cloud  an  *  inky  curtain* 
and  a  shower  of  rain  'fringe  '  to  the  said  curtain,  is  very  much  in 
the  style  of  glass  beads  and  brass  tape — indeed^  some  of  them 
ore  rather  worse ;  for  these  flimsy  counterfeits  pay  their  homage 
to  reality,  while  Mrs.  Butler's  degrades  the  glories  of  nature  into 
specimens  of  handicraft. 

These  descriptions,  however,  occupy  so  much  of  the  book,  are 
evidently  such  favourites  with  Mrs.  Butler^  and  are,  indeed,  with  all 
their  faults,  so  clever,  that  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  give  some 
entire  specimens.  We  shall  extract  two  or  three  which  we  think 
among  the  best,  and  the  least  marked  with  the  blemish  we  have 
just  complained  of  :— 

*  To  Fair  Mount,  where  we  got  out,  and  left  the  coach  to  wait  for 
us.  The  day  was  bright,  and  bitter  cold  :  the  keen  spirit-like  wind 
came  careering  over  the  crisping  waters  of  the  broad  river,  and  car- 
ried across  the  cloudless  blue  sky  the  golden  showers  from  the  shiver- 
ing woods.  They  had  not  lost  their  beauty  yet ;  though  some  of  theiif 
crimson  robes  were  turned  to  palest  yellow,  and  through  the  thin 
foliage  the  dark  boughs  and  rugged  barks  showed  distinctly:  yet  the 
sun  shone  jo3rfully  on  them,  and  they  looked  beautiful  still ;  and  so 
did  the  water,  curled  into  a  thousand  mimic  billows,  that  came  break- 
ing their  crystal  heads  along  the  curving  shore,  which,  vnih  its  shady 
indentings  and  bright  granite  proniontories,  seemed  to  lock  the  river 
in,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  lake.' — vol.  i.  p.  225, 

*  WhUe  despatching  breakfast,  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  on 
the  water  flickered  to  and  fro  upon  the  cabin  ceiling  ;  and  through 
the  loop-hole  windows  we  saw  the  bright  foam  round  the  paddles 
sparkling  like  frothed  gold  in  the  morning  light.  On  our  return  to 
the  deck,  the  face  of  the  world  had  become  resplendent  with  the  glo- 
rious sunshine  that  now  poured  from  the  east ;  and  rock  and  river, 
earth  and  sky,  shone  in  intense  and  dazzling  brilliancy.  The  broad 
Hudson  curled  into  a  thousand  crisp  billows  under  the  fresh  north- 
wester that  blew  over  it.    The  vaporous  exhalations  of  night  had 
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melted  from  the  horizon,  and  the  bold,  rocky  range  of  one  shore,  and 
exquisite  rolling  outline  of  the  other,  stood  out  in  fair  relief  against 
the  deep  serene  of  the  blue  heavens.' — p.  260. 

Such  passages,  we  repeat,  would  be  admirable  if  they  were  not 
so  superabundant,  and  we  assure  our  readers  that  these  are  the 
most  moderate  specimens  of  this  gorgeous  style  which  we  could 
select  out  of  some  hundreds.  The  following  description  of  a 
storm  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  more  distinct,  and,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  more  individual,  though  even  here  we  have 
rather  too  much  of  old  Dennis's  theatrical  thunder  :*- 

*A  tremendous  thunder-storm  came  on,  which  lasted  from  nine 
o'clock  till  past  two  in  the  morning  :  I  never  saw  but  one  such  in  my 
life ;  and  that  was  our  memorable  Weybridge  storm,  which  only  ex- 
ceeded this  in  the  circumstance  of  my  having  seen  a  thunderbolt  fall 
during  that  paroxysm  of  the  elements.  But  this  was  very  glorious^ 
awful,  beautiful,  and  tremendous.  The  lightning  played  without  the 
intermission  of  a  second,  in  wide  sheets  of  purple  glaring  flame  that 
trembled  over  the  earth  for  nearly  two  or  three  seconds  at  a  time ; 
making  the  whole  world,  river,  sky,  trees,  and  buildings,  look  like  a 
ghostly  universe  cut  out  in  chalk.  The  light  over  the  water,  which 
absolutely  illumined  the  shore  on  the  other  side  with  the  broad  glare 
of  full  day,  was  of  a  magnificent  purple  colour.  The  night  was  pitchy 
dark,  too ;  so  that  between  each  of  these  ghastly  smiles  of  the  devil,  the 
various  pcUe  steeples  and  buildings,  which  seemed  at  every  moment 
to  leap  from  nothing  into  existence,  after  standing  out  in  fearful  relief 
against  a  background  of  fire,  were  hidden,  like  so  many  dreams,  in  deep 
and  total  darkness.  God*8  music  rolled  along  the  heavens ;  the  forked 
lightnings  now  dived  from  the  clouds  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  city, 
now  ran  like  tangled  threads  of  fire  all  round  the  blazing  sky.  *'  The 
big  bright  rain  came  dancing  to  the  earth,"  the  wind  clapped  its 
huge  wings,  and  swept  through  the  dazzling  glare ;  and  I  stood,  with 
eyes  half  veiled  (for  the  b'ght  was  too  intense  even  upon  the  ground 
to  be  looked  at  with  unshaded  eyes),  gazing  at  this  fierce  holiday  of 
the  elements — at  the  mad  lightning — at  the  brilliant  shower,  through 
which  the  flashes  shone  like  day-light — listening  to  the  huge  thunder, 
as  its  voice  resounded,  and  its  heavy  feet  rebounded  along  the  clouds — 
and  the  swift  spirit-like  wind  rushing  triumphantly  along,  uttering* 
its  wild  pffian  over  the  amazed  earth.' — vol  i.  pp.  109,  110. 

All  this,  notwithstanding  the  two  or  three  bright  flashes  of  genius 
with  which  it  is  illuminated,  is  too  long  and  too  wordy,  and  reminds 
us  of  Sheridan's  at  once  pleasant  and  acute  criticism  on  the  thea- 
trical propensity  to  over^do — *  Ay,  this!  s  always  the  way  at  the 
theatre — give  these  fellows  a  good  thing,  and  ihey  never  know  when 
to  have  done  with  if.' 

Though  her  finished  pictures  are  too  elaborate,  she  is  vei^  often 
very  successful  in  a  sketch,  and  creates  by  a  word  or  two  a  very 
lively  image — though  even  in  the  best  of  thesis  there  is,  generally, 
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some  mark  of  the  craft — something  more  striking  than  natural — 
some  '  gUusi  beads  and  brass  tape ! ' 

*  The  day  was  most  lovely,  and  my  eyes  were  constantly  attracted 
to  the  church  windows,  through  which  the  magnificent  willows  of  the 
burial-ground  looked  like  golden-green  fountains  rising  into  the  sky.' 
— vol.  i.  p.  129. 

^  The  bridges  here  are  all  made  of  wood,  and  for  the  most  part  co- 
vered. Those  which  are  so  are  by  no  means  unpicturesque  objects. 
The  one-arched  bridge  at  Fair  Mount  is  particularly  light  and  grace- 
ful in  its  appearance ;  at  a  little  distance,  it  looks  like  a  scarfs  rounded 
by  the  windy  flung  over  the  river* — voL  ii.  p.  30. 
And  this  description  of  a  soft  miid  dawn,  though  somewhat  too 
fanciful,  conveys^  if  not  an  image,  at  least  a  sentiment : — 

*'  At  six  o'clock,  just  as  the  night  was  folding  its  soft  black  wings^ 
and  rising  slowly  from  the  earth.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  1 57. 

We  can  forgive  her  making  her  ship  '  reel  like  a  drunken  man/ 
or  '  dance  like  a  fairy/  for  one  exquisite  {yet  still  theatrical)  touch 
by  which  she  describes  the  way  of  a  vessel  under  full  sail  on  a 
calm  sea,  as  •  courtesy ing  along  the  smooth  waters ' — (vol.  i. 
p.  46) ;  and  the  homely  expression  with  which  she  sketches  the 
appearance  of  the  wintry  woods  is  almost  as  graphic  : — 
•  The  comfortless,  threadbare  look  of  the  wintry  woods.* — vol.  ii.  p.  1 15. 

Her  contrast  of  the  towns  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is 
very  terse  and  lively  : — 

'  I  like  Philadelphia  extremely  ;  there  is  a  look  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness,  and  withal  of  age  about  it,  which  pleases  me.  It  is 
quieter,  too,  than  New  York ;  and  though  not  so  gay,  for  that  very 
reason  is  more  to  my  fancy  :  the  shops,  too,  have  a  far  better  appear- 
ance. New  York  always  gave  me  the  idea  of  an  irregular  collection 
of  temporary  buildings,  erected  for  some  casual  purpose^  full  of  life, 
animation,  and  variety,  but  not  meant  to  endure  for  any  length  of  time ; 
— a  FAIR,  in  short,  Philadelphia  has  a  much  more  substantial,  sober, 
and  city-like  appearance.' — vol.  i.  p.  178. 
And  the  sketch  of  Washington  is  equally  so : — 

•  Washington  altogether  struck  me  as  a  rambling  red- Irick  image  of 
fidurity,  where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  are  to  he.* — vol.  ii.  p.  138. 
Sometimes  she  sketches  in  the  true  spirit  of  caricature  : — 

'  Presently  came  in  Baron ,  a  man  with  a  thick  head — thick 

white  hair  that  stood  out  round  it  like  a  silver  halo — and  gold  ear- 
rings.*— ^vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

•  The  play,  the  Hunchback :  the  house  crammed  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing. I  had  an  intense  headache,  but  played  tolerably  welL  I  wore 
my  red  satin,  and  looked  like  a  bonfire.^ — vol.  i.  p.  1 44. 

'  D ,  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl,  sat  till  morning  under  the  half- 
open  hatchway,  breathing  damp  starlight* — ^vol,  ii  p.  245. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Butler,  like  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  indeed  everybody  else^ 
admits  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  female  beauty  amongst  the 
Americans:  but — 

'  The  women's  voices  here  distract  me — so  lond,  so  rapid,  and  with 
such  a  hurry !  What  a  pity — ^for  they  are,  almost  without  exception, 
lovely-looking  creatures — ^with  an  air  of  refinement  in  their  appear- 
ance which  would  be  very  attractive,  but  for  their  style  of  dress  and 
those  said  tremendous  shrill  loud  voices.* — p.  312. 
And  then  she  adds  : — 

*  Were  the  women  large  and  masculine  in  their  appearance  this  defect 
would  appear  less  strange,  but  they  are  singularly  delicate  and  femi- 
nine in  their  style  of  beauty,  and  the  noise  they  make  strikes  one  with 
surprise  as  something  monstrous  and  unnatural — like  mice  roaring. 
—p.  813. 

And  the  Philadelphia  riding-school : — 

*  At  half-past  twelve  set  off  to  the  riding-school.  It  was  full  of 
women  in  long  calico  skirts,  and  gay  bonnets  with  flaunting  feathers, 
riding  like  wretches  ;  some  cantering,  some  trotting,  some  walking — 
crossing  one  another,  passing  one  another  in  a  way  that  would  have 
filled  the  soul  of  Fossard  with  grief  and  amazement.  I  put  on  a  skirt 
and  my  riding-cap,  and  mounted  a  rough,  rugged,  besweated  while- 
brown  beast  that  looked  like  an  old  trunk,* — vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

This  is  perfect — but  she  could  not  resist  the  dramatic  demon  who 
prompted  her  to  spoil  it,  by  adding — 

*  Its  coat  standing  literally  on  end 

•*  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine," ' — ib. 
a  poor  quotation,  without  either  truth  or  humour.     She  had  better 
have  stuck  to  the  trunk. 

From  one  whose  every  thought^  word,  and  deed  has  a  dramatic 
origin,  we  are  surprised  at  such  very  flimsy  and  unjust  observations 
as  the  following  :— 

*  How  I  do  loathe  the  stage !  these  wretched,  tawdry,  glittering 
rags  flung  over  the  breathing  forms  of  ideal  loveliness ;  these  mise- 
rable, poor,  and  pitiful  substitutes  for  the  glories  with  which  poetry 
has  invested  her  magnificent  and  fair  creations — the  glories  with 
which  our  imagination  reflects  them  back  again.  What  a  mass  of 
wretched  mumming  mimicry  acting  is !  Pasteboard  and  paint,  for  the 
thick  breathing  orange  groves  of  the  south ;  green  silk  and  oiled 
parchment,  for  the  solemn  splendour  of  her  noon  of  night ;  wooden 
platforms  and  canvass  curtains,  for  the  solid  marble  balconies,  and  rich 
dark  draperies  of  Juliet's  sleeping  chamber,  that  shrine  of  love  and 
beauty ;  rouge,  for  the  startled  lifb-blood  in  the  cheek  of  that  young 
passionate  woman ;  an  actress,  a  mimicker,  a  sham  creature,  me  in 
fact,  or  any  other  one,  for  that  loveliest  and  most  wonderful  concep- 
tion, in  which  all  that  is  true  in  nature,  and  all  that  is  exquisite  in 
fancy,  are  moulded  into  a  living  form.    To  act  this !  to  act  Romeo  and 
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Jaliet !  horror  !  horror !  how  I  do  loathe  my  most  impotent  and  un- 
poedcal  craft ! ' — vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

Now  all  this  appears  to  us  very  silly.  She  looks  at  the  wrong 
side  of  a  Gobelin  tapestry  and  complains  that,  instead  of  landscape 
or  figures,  she  sees  only  a  confusion  of  fuzzy  threads :  she  looks 
at  the  stage  from  behind  the  scenes  instead  of  from  the  boxes,  and 
talks  of  pasteboard,  and  paint,  and  oil,  and  canvass,  about  as  wisely 
as  if  one  should  say  that  a  picture  of  Claude's  (whom  she  very 
much  admires — for  his  silver  temples  and  golden  waters,  we  sup- 
pose) is  mere  oil  and  canvass — that  a  watch  is  only  little  bits  of 
brass  and  iron  put  together  by  dirty  hands — nay,  that  her  own 
'  sweet  body'  is  a  mass  too  terrible  to  look  at,  but  for  the  delicate 
skin  which  covers  it !  But  the  fact — that  these  are  '  poor  pitiful 
substitutes  for  the  glories  of  poetry  '—is  false.  ITiey  are,  if  we, 
too,  may  borrow  a  metaphor  from  the  silversmith,  the  indispensable 
settings  of  this  species  of  poetic  gems.  This  indeed  she,  in  a 
better  temper,  elsewhere  admits,  when  she  says  that  even  from  the 
lips  of  the  best  reader,  the  glories  of  dramatic  poetry  can  never 
suffice  of  themselves  ;  and  that  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her 
every-day  dress,  read  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  Shakspeare,  she 
found  the  incalculable  want  of  the  scenic  illusion.  It  is  most  true 
that  there  are  things  in  tragic  poetry,  and  especially  in  Shak* 
8peare*s,  which  one  enjoys  more  m  one's  solitary  closet,  than  even 
when  a  Kemble  or  a  »Siddons  walks  the  stage :  but  these  are  not 
at  all  the  things  Mrs.  Butler  is  here  alluding  to ;  and,  laying  them 
out  of  view,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  any  strollers'  bam 
whose  ragged  scenery  and  tawdry  dresses  do  not  give  to  the  finest 
piece  that  is  fit  for  the  stage  at  all,  an  effect  on  the  feelings  which 
no  reading  can  approach  ?  Has  Mrs.  Butler  no  respect  for  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  the  actor  who  triumphs  over  such  defects  (and 
the  more  miserable  the  defects  the  greater  the  triumph),  and  who, 
by  an  art — which,  in  its  perfection,  requires  some  of  the  fairest  gifts 
that  God  vouchsafes  to  his  creatures — makes  us  not  only  forget  that 
the  balcony  is  canvass  and  the  moon  oiled  paper,  but,  what  is  not 
less  difficult,  that  Juliet  is  Miss  Fanny  herself.  How  differently 
does  one  of  the  wisest,  and  best,  and  greatest  of  men — whom  Mrs. 
Butler  decently  calls  that  *  dense  fat  old  fool,  Johnson,'* — (vol. 
ii.  p.  J  58,)  treat  an  analogous  subject : — *  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses  ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant, 

*  She  adds, '  wliat  dry,  and  sapless,  and  dusty  earth  his  soul  must  have  been  made 
of  !*— We  decline,  from  a  mixture  of  charity  and  contempt,  expressing  our  opinion 
of  these  astonishing  passages,  but  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  on  what  occa- 
sion, what  provocation  J  this  opinion  was  uttered :  simply  this :  Johnson  concluded  his 
notes  on  Shakspoare*8  Winter's  Tale  by  this  too  thort  summar]^  of  its  merits :  *  This 
play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes,  it,  with  all  its  absurdities,  very  entertaining. 
The  character  of  Autolycos  is  very  naturally  conceived  and  strongly  represeoted.' 
VOL,  uv,  NO,  cvii.  E  or 
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or  the  future^  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  human  beings.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose 
patriolisna  would  not  gain  force  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona/  Yet 
Marathon  is  only  a  desert  swamp,  and  lona  a  wretched  heap  of 
dilapidated  huts.  We  must,  for  oar  own  part,  admit  that  we 
never  thought  the  influence  of  the  dramatic  profession  so  injurious 
to  the  mind  and  manners — particularly  of  a  young  woman — as  we 
have  done  while  reading  this  work ;  but  we  think  that  it  would 
have  been  better  taste,  as  well  as  stricter  truth,  if  Mrs.  Butler  had 
not  so  excessively  vituperated  her  *  trade'  as  she  calls  it.  For 
notwithstanding  her  own  mediocrity  in  it,  she  owes  it  some  obli- 
gations ;  and  particularly  as  belonging  to  a  family  of  actors  and 
actresses,  whose  genius  and  success  in  their  '  vocation,*  and  whosa 
private  worth  and  amiability  invested  not  only  themselves  but  evefl 
their  profession  with  a  degree  of  respectability  which  it  little  be- 
comes Mrs.  Butler,  who  lives  upon  the  inheritance  of  their  good 
name,  to  depreciate  or  deny. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  the  whole  of  this  work,  amidst 
so  much  dramatic  criticism  and  theatrical  anecdote — the  name  of 
that  excellent  scholar — that  amiable  gentleman — that  admirable 
actor — her  imcle,  too — Mr.  John  Kemble,  occurs,  we  believe,  but 
once,  and  then  only  with  a  cold  remark  that  'he  was  always  in 
earnest  in  what  he  was  about;' — (vol.  ii.  p.  ISO.)  while  there  are 
pages  of  rapture  about  Mr.  Kean,  who  was  to  Kemble  less — in 
our  judgment — than  Miss  Fanny  herself  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  We 
Suppose  she  is  too  young  to  remember  Mr.  Kemble,  but  that 
does  not,  to  our  satisfaction  at  least,  account  for  the  absence 
of  any — even  the  smallest — tribute  of  admiration  or  affection  for 
his  talents  or  his  memory.  Nor  are  we  much  pleased  with  hef 
cold  and  cursory  allusions  to  her  '  aunt  Siddons,'  and  still  less 
with  the  flippant  tone  in  which  she  criticises  her  own  father — both 
in  private  life  and  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  is  infinitely 
the  best  actor  now  extant ;  and  if  he  has  not  the  full  powers  of  his 
illustrious  brother  and  sister,  he  is  at  least  far  above  the  faint 
praise  and  injurious  comparisons  with  which  his  daughter — with 
a  very  disagreeable  and  unnatural  affectation  of  sincerity — ►depre- 
ciates him.  We  have  no  doubt,  in  our  own  minds,  that  she  is,  in  the 
main,  a  very  good-natured  person  and  a  very  affectionate  daughter^ 
and  that  she  puts  on  this  air  of  stem  impartiality,  jusi  as  she  does 
Portia's  robe,  only  to  excite  admiration.  Now  admiration  is,  we 
admit,  very  delicious,  but  we  cannot,  as  Mrs.  Butler  seems  to  do, 
adopt  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  gourmand,  who  exclaimed  ^avec 
cede  sawe  on  mangerait  son  propre  pere  V  Those  who  should 
believe  that  ^he  was  serious  in  these,  and  twenty  other  similar 
* '  passages. 
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passages,  would  think  that  she  must  be  strangely  deficient  in  na« 
tural  affection  ^nd  genuine  feeling,  and  that  her  tenderness  was 
indeed  ^  stone  foU,'  and  her  sensibility  *  brass  tape.* 

This  leads  us  to  another  consideration — where  does  she  intend 
to  live  ? — into  what  society  does  she  expect  to  be  received  ?  She 
may  disguise  to  us  the  persons  she  alludes  to  as  Col.  ,  and 

Mr.  H ,  and  Mr. ,  and  Mrs. ,  and  Dr.  ,  and 

*  his  Honour  the  Recorder,'  but  they  must  be  all  as  well  known  in 
America  by  the  circumstances,  as  if  she  had  written  their  names 
at  full  length ;  and  though  she  says  nothing,  perhaps,  positively 
discreditable  of  any  of  them,  we  cannot  comprehend  that  her  ex« 
hibition  of  their  foibles  and  ridicules,  and— even  where  there  is  no- 
thing either  weak  or  ridiculous — of  the  little  details  of  their  private 
life,  should  not  be  exceedingly  disagreeable — unpardonable  we 
should  fear.  Who  will  let  a  woman  into  his  or  her  house,  who, 
after  spending  an  evening  in  the  abandon  and  familiarity  of  pri« 
vate  life,  sits  up  half  the  night  to  record  all  the  little  frivolities 
she  may  have  witnessed,  with  the  intention  of  publishing  them 
— as  she  herself  would  say—'  ere  the  shoes  were  old  in  which'  she 
trod  their  bespitted  carpets — to  the  ridicule  of  Europe,  and, 
what  is  worse,  of  the  society  in  which  the  poor  victims  live  t 
It  is  clear  she  must  believe  that  '  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ;'  and  that  the  Col.  , 

and  the  Dr. ,  and  Mr. ,  will  think  no  more  of  her  ridi- 
cule of  their  manners,  than  the  actor  who  plays  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria does  of  the  revilings  of  the  Lady  Constance,  when  the  play 
is  over.  This,  we  are  satisfied,  must  be  the  explanation  of  her 
conduct.  She  has  evidently  no  particle  either  of  malignity,  or 
even  malice,  in  her  composition.  She  is  not  satirical,  nor  even 
giddy — she  writes  with  premecKtation,  and  piques  -herself  on 
telling  what  she  believes  to  be  the  fearless  truth ;  and  she  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  exceedingly  surprised  that  any  one  should 
be  so  silly  and  so  unreasonable  as  to  resent  her  freedom  of  speech. 
But  she  will  find,  we  think,  that  she  is  mistaken,  and  that  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  will  no  more  tolerate  such  a  domestic  spy 
and  informer,  than  Edinburgh  or  even  London  would  do,  if  she 
had  treated  them  with  the  same  unpalatable  sincerity. 

We  here  end  all  reference  to  personal  topics,  which  to  our  great 
regret  have  been  forced  on  us,  by  the  style,  the  subjects,  and,  in- 
deed, the  very  nature  of  the  work — for  its  essence,  and  that  of  any 
similar  journal,  must  be  personality;  and  if  some  of  our  remarks 
should  sound  harsh  in  Mrs.  Butler's  ears,  we  must  beg  her  to  re- 
collect that  she  has  only  herself  to  blame  for  observations  produced 
by  her  unprecedented  publication,  and  the  bold  and  challenging  style 
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in  which  she  has^  as  it  were,  defied  all  man  and  woman  kind  to  the 
field.  The  remainder  of  our  task  is  more  agreeable — her  book 
(with  the  drawbacks  we  have  been  obliged  to  notice)  is  exceed- 
ingly clever  and  full  of  entertainment.  She  has  a  great  deal  of 
naiuefe— a  great  deal  of  good  humour,  and  some  fun — her  obser- 
vations on  national  manners  are  acute  and  candid — her  narrative 
(when  she  does  not  bedizen  it  with  brass  tape)  rapid  and  lively — 
and  there  are  many  passages^  in  which  she  deals  with  and  contrasts 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  her  own  country  and  those  of 
i\merica,  which  evince  a  depth  of  observation  and  a  soundness  of 
judgment,  rare  in  any  one,  but  wonderful  in  a  person  of  her  age 
and  sex.  Of  these  we  have  already  given  some  specimens,  and 
more  will  follow. 

In  the  midst  of  a  discussion  of  the  various  styles  of  writing,  ia 
which  she  expresses  her  superior  admiration  of  the  dignity  of  what 
she  calls  the  *  sculptural '  to  the  gaudy  oil  and  canvass  style,  she 
suddenly  recollects  herself,  and  adds,  ^  Yet  Milton  was  a  sculptor 
— Shakspeare  a  painter;  *  an  illustration,  to  our  tastes,  as  pro- 
found, as  striking,  as  Just,  as  any  that  we  ever  remember  to  have 
met  with.  The  idea  may  perhaps  not  be  absolutely  new ;  but  it 
is  clear  from  the  context  that  it  is  her  own,  and  we  at  least  never 
before  met  it  thus  forcibly  and  justly  applied. 

We  shall  abstain  from  quoting  her  opinions  on  the  topic  of 
manners,  on  which  our  American  brethren  show  so  much  morbid 
sensibility,  and  we  very  much  fear  that  the  occasional,  but  sly  and 
pungent  remarks  of  Mrs.  Butler  will  not  be  much  more  satis- 
factory at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  the  more  direct  cen- 
sure and  broader  ridicule  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  Captain  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton.  The  Americans  may  and  do  charge  these  writers  with 
prejudice  and  partiahty,  but  Mrs.  Butler  can  have  had  no  predis- 
position to  find  fault — no  adverse  theory  to  maintain—no  political 
object  to  advance.  It  is  a  subject  which  she  never  professedly 
treats,  and  unpleasant  facts  drop  from  her  only  incidentally  when 
the  course  of  her  Journal  forces  them  from  her.  Besides,  it 
will  be  recollected,  that,  if  she  has  any  partiality,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  to  the  country  of  her  adoption,  to  ^hich  she  has 
united  her  name  and  her  destiny.  We  shall  not  add  to  the  annoy- 
ance which  we  fear  her  book  must  occasion  her  among  her  new 
friends,  by  quoting  any  of  the  many  piquant  passages  on  this  sub- 
ject which  the  volumes  afford — one  only  we  shall  venture  to  no- 
tice, in  which,  without  expressing,  herself,  any  opinion  on  Mrs. 
Trollope's  statements,  she  hints,  with  great  good  sense,  the  most 
conclusive  of  all  reasons  for  believing  them  to  be  true  : — 

<  Mercy  on  me !  how  sore  all  these  people  are  about  Mrs.  Trollope*s 

book. 
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book,  and  how  glad  I  am  I  did  not  read  it.  She  ttitmI  hax^e  spoken  the 
truth  though^  for  Hob  do  not  rankle  so. 

•  "  Qui  ne  nous  touche  point,  ne  nous  fait  pas  rougir." ' — 

vol.  i.  p.  67. 
At  the  following  characteristic  passages  even  an  American  may 
smile :— » 

*  Young breakfasted  with  us.     On  one  occasion  he  said, 

when  he  ^vas  acting  Richard  the  Third,  some  of  the  underlings  kept 
their  hats  on  while  he  was  on  the  stage,  whereat  he  remonstrated, 
requesting  them  in  a  whisper  to  uncover,  as  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  a  king  ;  to  which  admonition  he  received  the  following  charac- 
teristic reply  :  *'  Fiddlestick !  I  guess  we  know  nothing  about  kings 
in  this  country/"— p.  155, 

'  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  two  baths  in  one  room,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  an  aversion  to  solitude, 
whether  eating,  sleeping,  or  under  any  other  circumstances.  ...  As 
to  privacy  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  'tis  a  thing  that 
enters  not  into  the  imagination  of  an  American.  .  .  •  They  live  all 
the  days  of  their  lives  in  a  throng,  eat  at  ordinaries  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  sleep  five  or  six  in  a  room,  take  pleasure  in  droves,  and 
travel  by  swarms'. — ^pp.  173-255. 

*  He  (Mr. )  sent  a  die  of  his  crest  to  a  manufacturer  to  have  it 

put  upon  his  gig  harness.  The  man  sent  home  the  harness,  when  it 
was  finished,  but  without  the  die ;  after  sending  for  which  sundry 

times,  Mr. called  to  enquire  after  it  himself,  when  the  reply 

was, — "  Lord !  why  I  didn't  know  you  wanted  it." — •*  I  tell  you  I 
wish  to  have  it  back.** — ^'*  Oh,  pooh !  you  can't  want  it  much,  now — 
do  you  ?" — *•  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  desire  to  have  the  die  back  immediately." 
— **  Ah  well,  come  now,  whatll  you  take  for  it  ?'' — **  D'ye  think  1  mean 
to  sell  my  crest?  why  you  might  as  well  ask  me  to  sell  my  name." — 

Why,  you  see,  a  good  many  folks  have  seen  it  and  want  to  have  it  on 
their  harness,  as  it's  a  pretty- looking  concern  enough.*** — ^pp.  127- 
128. 

*  Went  into  a  shop  to  order  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  shopkeepers  in 
this  place,  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  had  to  deal,  are  either  conde* 
scendingly  familiar,  or  insolently  indifferent  in  their  manner.  Your 
washerwoman  sits  down  before  you,  while  you  are  standing  speaking 
to  her;  and  a  shop-boy  bringing  things  for  your  inspection,  not  only 
sits  down,  but  keeps  his  baton  in  your  drawing-room.' — p.  125. 

On  this  last  passage  she  adds  very  fairly : — 

*  There  is  a  striking  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  trades- 
people of  New- York  and  those  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia ;  and  in 
my  opinion  the  latter  preserve  quite  self-respect  enough  to  acquit  their 
courtesy  and  civility  from  any  charge  of  servility.  The  only  way  in 
which  I  can  account  for  the  difference,  is,  the  greater  impulse  which 
trade  receives  in  New  York,  the  proportionate  rapidity  with  which 
fortunes  are  made,  the  ever-shifting  materials  of  which  its  society  is 

composed. 
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composed,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  man  who  has  s^ryed  yoa 
behind  his  counter,  having  amassed  an  independence,  assumes  a  sta^ 
tion  in  the  first  circle,  where  his  influence  becomes  commensurate  with 
his  wealth.  This  is  not  the  case  either  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia ;  at 
least,  not  to  the  same  degree.' — p.  126. 

There  are  scattered  through  the  volumes  a  great  many  very 
sensible  remarks  on  the  state  of  society  in  America,  as  regards 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  We  select  one  passage  which  is  well- 
worthy  of  attention  on  many  accounts  : — 

'  I  think  the  pretension  to  pre-eminence,  in  the  various  societies  of 
North  America,  is  founded  on  these  grounds — ^in  Boston,  a  greater 
degree  of  mental  cultivation ;  in  New  York,  the  possession  of  toeallh  i 
and  a  lady,  of  whom  I  enquired  the  other  day  what  constituted  the  su- 
periority  of  the  aristocracy  in  Philadelphia,  replied, — *'  Why,  birihy  to 
be  sure  !**  Virginia  and  Carolina,  indeed,  long  prided  themselves  upon 
their  old  family  names,  which  were  once  backed  by  large  possessions ; 
and  for  many  years  the  southern  gentlemen  might  not  improperly  be 
termed  the  aristocracy  of  America :  but  the  estates  of  those  who  em- 
braced the  king's  cause  during  the  rebellion  were  confiscated ;  and  the 
annulling  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  the  parcelling  out 
of  property  under  the  republican  form  of  government,  have  gradually 
destroyed  the  fortunes  of  most  of  the  old  southern  families.  Still, 
they  hold  fast  to  the  spirit  of  their  former  superiority,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  and  the  possession  of  slaves,  which  exempts  them  from 
the  drudgery  of  earning  their  livelihood,  they  are  a  much  less  mercan- 
tile race  of  men  than  those  of  the  northern  states ;  generally  better 
informed,  and  infinitely  more  polished  in  their  manners.  The  few 
southerners  with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted  resemble  Europeans 
both  in  their  accomplishments,  and  the  quiet  and  reserve  of  their  man- 
ners. On  my  remarking,  one  day,  to  a  Philadelphia  gentleman,  whose 
general  cultivation  keeps  pace  with  his  political  and  financial  talents, 
how  singular  the  contrast  was  between  the  levelling  spirit  of  this 
government,  and  the  separating  and  dividing  spirit  of  American  society, 
he  replied,  that  if  his  many  vocations  allowed  him  time,  he  should  like 
to  write  a  novel  illustrating  the  curious  struggle  which  exists  through- 
out this  country  between  its  political  and  its  social  institutions.  The 
anomaly  is,  indeed,  striking.  Democracy  governs  the  land ;  whilst, 
throughout  society,  a  contrary  tendency  shows  itself,  wherever  it 
can  obtain  the  very  smallest  opportunity.  It  b  unfortunate  for 
America  that  its  aristocracy  musi^  of  necessity,  he  always  one  of  ivealth.' 
—pp.  249-250. 

In  this  last  observation  we  do  not  quite  agree.  All  aristocracy 
is  founded  on  wealth — its  other  and  better  features  are  super- 
added by  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  manner  and  sentiment, 
for  the  cultivation  of  which  wealth  affords  the  opportunity,  and 
which,  after  some  generations,  assume  that  habitual  and  hereditary 
influ0DC«  which  is  called  aristocratic.    If  wealth  becomes  heredi- 
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tary  in  America,  its  purse'proud  spirit  will  be  mitigated,  and  its 
better  influences  will  be  developed  and  naturalized^  and  she  ma^^ 
in  time,  possess  an  aristocracy  of  the  best  kind. 

On  the  same  topic  we  find  in  another  place  the  following 
curious  facts  and  sly  and  sensible  observations: — 

*•  My  father  has  been  introduced  to  half  the  town  (New  York%  and 
tells  me  that  far  from  the  democratic  Mister^  which  he  expected  to  be 
every  man's  title  here,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  score  of  mu^* 
nicipal  dignitaries,  and  some  sixty  colonels  and  major-generals  —  of 
militia.  Their  omnibuses  are  vehicles  of  rank,  and  the  Ladies  Wash- 
ington, Clinton,  and  Van  Rensalear,*  rattle  their  crazy  bones  along 
the  pavement  for  all  the  world  like  any  other  old  women  of  quality. 

*  These  democrats  are  as  title-sick  as  a  banker's  wife  in  England* 

My  father  told  me  to-day,  that  Mr. ,  talking  about  the  state  of 

the  country,  spoke  of  the  loioer  orders  finding  their  level:  now  this 
enchants  me,  because  a  republic  is  a  natural  anomaly ;  there  is  no« 
thing  republican  in  the  construction  of  the  material  universe ;  there  be 
highlands  and  lowlands,  lordly  mountains  as  barren  as  any  aristo^ 
cracy,  and  lowly  -valleys  as  productive  as  any  labouring  classes.  The 
feeling  of  rank,  of  inequality,  is  inherent  in  us,  a  part  of  the  venera^ 
ticHi  of  our  natures ;  and,  like  most  of  our  properties,  seldom  finds  its 
right  channels — in  place  of  which  it  has  created  artificial  ones  suited 
to  the  frame  of  society  into  which  the  ciyilized  world  has  formed  itself < 
I  belieye  in  my  heart  that  a  republic  is  the  noblest,  highest,  and 
purest  form  of  government ;  but  I  believe  that  according  to  the  pre<* 
sent  disposition  of  human  creatures,  'tis  a  mere  beau  ideals  totally  in- 
capable of  realization.  What  the  world  may  be  fit  for  six  hundred 
years  hence,  I  cannot  exactly  perceive ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  'tis  my 
conviction  that  America  will  be  a  monarchy  before  I  am  a  skeleton.'-^ 
— ^pp.60,  61. 

Her  graver  matter  Mrs.  Butler  has  in  general  sequestered 
from  the  too  colloquial  text  into  separate  notes,  which  are,  for  th^ 
most  part,  written  with  great  a  plomb  and  good  sense ;  and  con- 
tain remarks — in  the  style  of  those  just  quoted — on  the  political 
slate  of  America — the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  men,  and  the 
education  and  habits  of  the  women — which  we  can  almost^  with- 
out an  exception^  recommend  even  to  the  gravest  reader — but  we 
have  no  room  for  such  disquisitions  ;  and,  indeed,  to  do  theni 
justice  they  must  be  read  in  extenso.  We  shall  conclude  with  ex- 
tracting two  or  three  passages  of  such  opposite  character^  as  do 
credit  to  the  versatility  of  Mrs.  Butler's  powers. 

The  first  is  a  description  of  the  performance  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  at  the  Holy  day- Street  theatre,  at  Baltimore,  which  we 
quote,  not  merely  as  a  ludicrous  incident^  drolly  narrated,  but  as  a 

■ . JL 

•  <  These  are  the  titles  of  three  omnibuses  which  run  up  and  down  Broadway  all 
the  day  long/  •  ^         .* 
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confirmation  of  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  influence  of  the 
dieatrical  profession  on  a  young  female.  In  the  midst  of  our 
amusement  at  the  following  scene — surgU  amari  ali^id — ^we 
are  pained  at  seeing  a  gifted  young  woman  exposed  to  such  per- 
sonal contact  with  a  vulgar  stranger: — 

*  Young called,  and  stayed  about  an  hour  ^vith  us.  At  half- 
past  five,  took  coffee,  and  off  to  the  theatre.  The  play  was  Romeo 
and  Juliet;  the  house  was  extremely  full:  they  are  a  delightful 
audience.  My  Rmneo  had  gotten  on  a  pair  of  trunk  breeches,  that 
looked  as  if  he  had  borrowed  them  from  some  worthy  Dutchman  of  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Had  he  worn  them  in  New  York,  I  could  have 
understood  it  as  a  compliment  to  the  ancestry  of  that  good  city  ;  but 
here,  to  adopt  such  a  costume  in  Romeo,  was  really  perfectly  unac* 
countable.  They  were  of  a  most  unhappy  choice  of  colours,  too,— 
dull,  heavy-looking  blue  cloth,  and  offensive  crimson  satin,  all  be* 
puckered,  and  be*}uaited,  and  be-puffed,  till  the  young  man  looked  like 
a  magical  figure  growing  out  of  a  monstrous,  strange-coloured  melon, 
beneath  which  descended  his  unfortunate  legs,  thrust  into  a  pair  of  red 
slippers,  for  all  the  world  like  Grimaldi's  legs  en  cwtume  for  clown. 
The  play  went  off  pretty  smoothly,  except  that  they  broke  one  man's 
collar-bone,  and  nearly  dislocated  a  woman's  shoulder  by  flinging  the 
scenery  about.  My  bed  was  not  made  in  time,  and  when  the  scene 
drew,  half  a  dozen  carpenters  in  patched  trowsers  and  tattered  shirt- 
sleeves were  discovered  smoothing  down  my  pillows,  and  adjusting  my 
draperies.  The  last  scene  is  too  good  not  to  be  given  verbatim  :— 
Romeo,  Rise,  rise,  my  Juliet, 

And  from  this  cave  of  death,  this  house  of  horror, 
Quick  let  me  snatch  thee  to  thy  Romeo's  arms ! 
*— (Here  he  pounced  upon  me,  plucked  me  up  in  his  arms  like  an  un- 
comfortable bundle,  and  staggered  down  the  stage  with  me) — 

Juliet,  (^aside.)  Oh,  youVe  got  me  up  horridly! — that'll  never  do; 
let  me  down,  pray  let  me  down. 

Romeo.  There !  breathe  a  vital  spirit  on  thy  lips, 

And  call  thee  back,  my  soul,  to  life  and  love ! 

Juliet,  (aside,)  Pray,  put  me  down! — you'll  certainly  throw  me 
down  if  you  don*t  set  me  on  the  ground  directly ! 

In  the  midst  of  **  cruel,  cursed  fate,"  his  dagger  fell  out  of  his  dress  ; 
I,  embracing  him  tenderly,  crammed  It  back  again,  because  I  knew  I 
should  want  it  at  the  end. 

Borneo.  Tear  not  our  heart-strings  thus ! 

They  crack  !  they  break ! — Juliet !  Juliet !  (dies.) 

Juliet,  (to  corpse.)  Am  I  smoUiering  you  ? 

Corpse  (to  JtUiet)  Not  at  all ;  could  you  be  so  kind,  do  you  think, 
as  to  put  my  wig  on  again  for  me  ? — it  has  fallen  off. 

Juliet,  (to  corpse,)  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  but  I'll  throw  my  muslm  veil 
over  it.    You've  broken  the  phial,  haven't  you  ? 

(Corpse  nodded.) 

Juliet,  (to  corpse.)  Where's  your  dagger  ? 

Corpse. 
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Corp$e.  (Jo  JuUeU)  Ton  my  soul,  I  doD't  know.' — vol.ii.  pp.  112- 
114. 

Tbe  description  of  that  grave  assembly,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  speech  of  its  most  eloquent  member,  is  worth  con- 
trasting with  what  was  the  British  Parliament : — 

*  We  went  first  into  the  senate,  or  upper  house,  because  Webster 
was  speaking,  whom  I  especially  wished  to  hear.  The  room  itself  is 
neither  large  nor  lofty;  the  senators  sit  in  two  semi-circular  rows, 
turned*  towards  the  president,  in  comfortable  arm-chairs.  On  the 
same  ground,  and  literally  sitting  among  the  senators,  were  a  whole 
regiment  of  ladies,  whispering,  talking,  laughing,  and  fidgeting.  A  ' 
gidlery,  level  Avith  the  floor,  and  only  divided  by  a  low  partition  from 
the  main  room,  ran  round  the  apartment :  this,  too,  was  filled  with 
pmk,  and  blue,  and  yellow  bonnets ;  and  every  now  and  then,  while 
the  business  of  the  house  was  going  on,  and  Webster  speaking,  a  tre- 
mendous bustle,  and  waving  of  feathers,  and  rustling  of  silks,  would 
be  heard,  and  in  came  streaming  a  reinforcement  of  political  beauties, 
and  then  would  commence  a  jumping  up,  a  sitting  down,  a  squeezing 
through,  and  a  how-d'ye-doing,  and  a  shaking  of  hands.  The  senators 
would  turn  round ;  even  Webster  would  hesitate,  as  if  bothered  by 
the  row ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  thing  was  more  irregular,  and  un« 
business-like,  than  any  one  could  have  imagined.' — pp.  121-123. 

Our  final  extract  shall  be  the  last  page  of  her  book — the  visit  to 
Niagara  :— 

*  When  we  were  within  about  three  miles  of  the  Falls,  just  before 

entering  the  village  of  Niagara, [i.  ^.,  we  presume,  Mr.  Butler] 

stopped  the  waggon ;  and  then  we  heard  distinctly,  though  far  ofif,  the 
voice  of  the  mighty  cataract.  Looking  over  the  woods,  which  appeared 
to  overhang  the  course  of  the  river,  we  beheld  one  silver  cloud  rising 
stowly  into  the  sky, — the  everlasting  incense  of  the  waters.  A  perfect 
Jrenzy  of  impatience  seized  upon  me:  I  could  have  set  off  and  run  the 
whole  vray;  and  when  at  length  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 

Niagara  house,  waiting  neither  for  my  father,  D ,  nor ,  I 

rushed  through  the  hall,  and  the  garden,  down  the  steep  footpath  cut 

in  the  rocks.     I  heard  steps  behind  me ; was  following  me ; 

down,  down  I  sprang,  and  along  the  narrow  footpath,  divided  only  by 
a  thicket  from  the  tumultuous  rapids.  I  saw  through  the  boughs  the 
white  glimmer  of  that  sea  of  foam.     *•  Go  on,  go  on ;  don't  stop!" 

shouted ;  and  in  another  minute  the  thicket  was  passed ;  I  stood 

upon  Table  Rock.     seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  without  speaking 

a  word,  dragged  me  to  the  edge  of  the  rapids,  to  the  brink  of  the 
abyss — I  saw  Niagara.     Oh,  God !  who  can  describe  that  sight  V 

This  is  undoubtedly  clever  and  striking.  The  representation  of 
the  constant  mist  which  arises  from  this  stupendous  fall,  as  the 
everlatting  incense  of  the  waters,  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  allusions  we  ever  met — daring,  indeed^  but  appropriate 
—  then  the  rapidity  —  the  frenzy    of  her  impatience  suddenly 

checked 
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checked  into  a  prostrate  inability  to  tell  what  she  sees,  is  very  fine. 
Yet  true  to  her  tecond  nature,  Mrs.  Butler  maintains  to  the  last 
the  character  with  which  she  set  out.  The  stupendous  magnifi- 
cence even  of  Niagara  does  not  quite  sober  her  habitual  intoxi- 
cation— she  has  still  *  a  Mver  cloud,'  and  she  drops  the  curtain 
like  a  German  dramatist,  with  an  oath  and  an  attitude. 

We  should  be  very  much  mortified^  if  the  views  we  have  taken, 
or  the  extracts  we  have  made,  should  prevent  any  one  from  read- 
ing this  work.  We  have,  we  believe,  suggested  all  that  can  be 
objected  to  it,  but  we  have  not,  and  within  our  limits  could  not, 
indicate  a  hundredth  part  of  the  amusement  it  will  afford ;  above 
all,  we  feel  that  we  have  given  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  that 
solid  good  sense,  and  those  sound  principles  of  social  and  moral 
life,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  work,  though  they  are 
too  often  concealed  or  obscured  by  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the 
rank  soil  and  hot  sky  of  the  profession  with  which  Mrs.  Butler 
has  become  so  entirely  assimilated  and  so  absolutely  identified. 


Abt.  IIL— The  Last  Essays  of  Elia.    London.    12mo.    1833. 

A  MELANCHOLY  title  for  a  living  man  to  affix  to  a  work  ;— 
and  how  soon  was  the  implied  presage  made  good  in  death  I 
The  last  enemy  has  been  dealing  wrathful ly  with  the  great  authors 
of  our  day  ;  they  have  been  shot  at  like  marks, — cut  off  like  over- 
topping flowers, — ^till  the  two  or  three  that  survive  seem  solitary 
and  deserted, — their  fellows  strown  around  them, — themselves 
memorials  at  once  and  specimens  of  a  by-gone  or  a  fast  receding 
age.  Long  may  those  remain  to  us  that  do  remain  1  We  have 
sore  need  of  them  all  to  stem  the  muddy  current  of  vulgar  author- 
ship that  sets  so  strongly  upon  us, — and  to  vindicate  literature 
from  the  mountebank  sciolism  of  science  in  caricature.  We  for- 
give all  differences  of  opinion,  overlook  all  animosities  of  party, — 
Tros  Tyriusvef  we  regard  it  not, — may  we  but  find  in  a  writer  a 
due  sense  of  the  dignity  and  lofty  uses  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
manliness  to  abate  no  jot  of  its  rightful  claims  to  superiority  over 
the  penny-diffused  quackery  of  these  our  times. 

Charles  Lamb  was  not  the  greatest,  nor  equal  to  the  greatest, 
among  his  famous  contemporaries,  either  in  splendour  or  in 
depth;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  and  individual. 
He  was  one  of  nature's  curiosities,  and  amongst  her  richest  and 
rarest.  Other  men  act  by  their  faculties,  and  you  can  easily 
distinguish  the  predominance  of  one  faculty  over  another :  A.'8 

genius 
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genius  is  greater  than  his  talent,  though  that  is  considerable ;  B.'s 
talent  is  beyond  his  genius,  though  that  be  respectable; — we 
dissect  the  author,  take  so  much  of  him  as  we  like,  and  throw 
the  rest  away.  But  you  could  not  so  deal  with  Lamb.  He 
was  all-compact — ^inner  and  outer  man  in  perfect  fusion, — all 
the  powers  of  the  mind, — the  sensations  of  the  body,  interpe^ 
netrating  each  other.  His  genius  was  talent,  and  his  talent  ge- 
nius; his  imagination  and  fancy  one  and  indivisible;  the  finest 
scalpel  of  the  metaphysician  could  not  have  separated  them.  His 
poems,  his  criticisms,  his  essays, — call  them  his  Elias,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  anything  else  in  the  world, — these  were  not  merely 
written  by  Lamb,— they  were  and  are  Lamb, — just  the  gentle, 
fantastic,  subtle  creature  himself  printed  off.  In  a  library  of  a 
thousand  volumes  you  shall  not  find  two  that  will  give  you  such  a 
bright  and  living  impress  of  the  author's  own  very  soul.  Austin^s, 
Rousseau's, — all  the  Confessions  on  record,  are  false  and  hollow 
in  comparison.  There  he  is,  as  he  was,  the  working  or  the  super- 
annuated clerk, — very  grave  and  very  wild,— tender  and  fierce  at 
a  flash, — learned  enough,  and  more  so  than  you  thought, — yet 
Ignorant,  may  be,  of  school-boy  points,  and  gloriotis  in  his  igno- 
rance,— seeming  to  halt  behind  all,  and  then  with  one  fling  over- 
leaping the  most  approved  doctor  of  the  room ;  witty  and  humor- 
ous. But  Lamb's  wit  requires  a  word  or  two  of  analysis  for  itself. 
Wit  is  not  humour,  nor  is  humour  wit.  Punning  is  neither,  and 
the  grotesque  is  a  fourth  power,  different  from  all.  Lamb  had 
all  these,  not  separately  each  as  such,  but  massed  together  into  the 
strangest  intellectual  compound  ever  seen  in  man.  And  even 
besides  these  he  had  an  mdefinable  something, — a  jAimbum^ — 
about  him,  which  defied  naming  or  description.  He  stammered, — 
the  stammer  went  for  something  in  producing  the  effect ;  he  would 
adjure  a  small  piece  for  the  nonce, — it  gave  weight ;— perhaps  he 
drank  a  glass  of  punch ;  believe  us,  it  all  told.  It  follows  that 
L*amb's  good  things  cannot  be  repeated. 

But  a  small  part, — and  that  not  the  best, — of  Lamb's  writings, 
will  ever  be  genially  received  out  of  England.  If  we  were  to  con- 
fine him  even  to  London,— ^the  olden,  playgoing  London, — we 
should  not  do  him  wrong  in  respect  of  some  of  his  happiest  efforts. 

He  M-as  born  in  Crown-Office  Row,  in  the  Temple,  and  he 
loved  London  to  his  heart  ;*— not  the  West  End,  understand ; — 
he  cared  little  for  Pall-Mall;  May  Fair  was  nothing  to  him. 
Give  him  the  kindly  Temple  with  its  fair  garden,  and  its  church 
and  cloisters,  before  they  were  lightened  of  their  proper  gloominess. 
He  sorely  grudged  the  whitewashing  spirit  of  the  modern  masters 
of  the  Bench.  Why  gothicise  the  entrance  to  the  Inner  Temple 
hall^  and  the  library  front  ?     ^  What  is  become,*  he  says,  '  of  the 

winged 
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ringed  horse  that  stood  over  the  former? — a  stately  arms !  And 
who  has  removed  those  frescoes  of  the  Virtues,  which  Italianized 
the  end  of  Paper  Buildings? — my  first  hint  of  allegory!  They 
must  account  to  me  for  these  things  which  I  miss  so  greatly.* 

Lamb  loved  the  town  as  well  as  Johnson — but  he  had  a  keen 
eye,  and  loved  the  country  too ;  yet  not  absolutely  the  country  at 
large ;  but  so  it  were  suburban,  within  dim  sight  of  St.  Paul's — 
transcending  a  stone's  throw  the  short  coach  and  the  omnibus. 
He  had  seen  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;  but  Hornsey  satisfied 
his  soul.  And  who  may  not — if  his  spirit  be  but  tuned  aright — 
take  his  full  measure  of  delight  in  the  quietude  and  natural  imagery 
of  the  humblest  rural  district?  If  ambition  or  depraved  appetite 
pervert  him  not,  trees  and  fields,  flowers  and  streams— the  most 
ordinary  of  their  kind — may  waken  all  the  sensibilities  of  his  deepest 
life,  and  steep  them  in  Paradise.  No  man  ever  had  a  livelier  ap- 
prehension of  the  charms  of  this  our  earthly  existence  than  Lamb; 
he  clune  to  upper  air ;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  contemplate 
death  with  that  calm  expectancy  of  soul  which  he  venerated  in  his 
friend  Coleridge.  The  most  deeply  pathetic,  the  most  singularly 
characteristic  of  all  Charles  Lamb's  eifusions,  is  the  essay  on  New 
Year's  Eve  in  the  first  volume  of  Elia.  Take  this  passage,  which 
we  dare  say  will  be  new  to  thousands  of  our  readers : — 

*  The  elders,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up,  were  of  a  character  not 
likely  to  let  slip  the  sacred  observance  of  any  old  institution ;  and  the 
ringing  out  of  the  old  year  was  kept  by  them  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  ceremony. — In  those  days  the  sound  of  those  midnight  chimes, 
though  it  seemed  to  rouse  hilarity  in  all  around  me,  never  failed  to 
bring  a  train  of  pensive  imagery  into  my  fancy.  Yet  I  then  scarce 
conceived  what  it  meant,  or  thought  of  it  as  a  reckoning  that  con- 
cerned me.  Not  childhood  alone,  but  the  young  man  till  thirty,  never 
feels  practically  that  he  is  mortaL  He  knows  it  indeed,  and,  if  need 
were,  he  could  preach  a  homily  on  the  fragility  of  life ;  but  he  brings 
it  not  home  to  himself,  any  more  than  in  a  hot  June  we  can  appropriate 
to  our  imagination  the  freezing  da3rs  of  December.  But  now,  shall  I 
confess  a  truth  ? — ^I  feel  these  audits  but  too  powerfully.  I  begin  to 
count  the  probabilities  of  my  duration,  and  to  grudge  at  the  expen- 
diture of  moments,  like  miser's  farthings.  In  proportion  as  the 
years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  I  set  more  count  upon  their  periods, 
and  would  fain  lay  my  ineffectual  finger  upon  the  spoke  of  the  great 
wheel.  I  am  not  content  to  pass  away  like  a  weaver's  shuttle. 
Those  metaphors  solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten  the  unpalatable  draft 
of  mortality.  I  care  not  to  be  carried  with  the  tide,  that  smoothly 
bears  human  life  to  eternity ;  and  reluct  at  the  inevitable  course  of 
destiny.  I  am  in  love  with  this  green  earthy  the  face  of  town  and  country^ 
the  unspeakable  rural  solitudes^  and  the  sweet  security  of  streets.  I 
would  set  up  my  tabernacle  here.  I  am  content  to  stand  still  at  the 
age  to  which  I  am  arrived, — I  and  my  friends  ;  ta  be  no  younger,  no 

richer, 
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richer,  no  handsomer.  I  do  not  want  to  be  weaned  by  age,  or  drop, 
like  mellow  fruit>  as  they  say,  into  the  grave.  Any  alteration  on  this 
earth  of  mine,  in  diet  or  in  lodging,  puzzles  and  discomposes  me.  My 
household-gods  plant  a  terrible  fixed  foot,  and  are  not  rooted  up  without 
blood.  They  do  not  willingly  seek  Lavinian  shores.  A  new  state  of 
being  staggers  me. 

*  Sufiy  and  shfy  and  breeze^  and  solitary  walks,  and  summer  holidays^ 
and  the  greenness  of  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and  fishes^ 
and  society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and  candle-lighi,  and  fire-side  con^ 
versations^  and  innocent  vanUieSy  and  jesis^  and  irony  itself-^do  these 
things  go  out  with  life  ? 

*  Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  his  gaunt  sides,  when  you  are  pleasant 
with  him? 

*  And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  folios !  must  I  part  \^th  the 
intense  delight  of  having  you  (huge  armfuUs)  in  my  embraces  ?  Must 
knowledge  come  to  me,  if  it  come  at  all,  by  some  awkward  experiment 
of  intuition,  and  no  longer  by  this  familiar  process  of  reading  ? 

*  Shall  I  enjoy  friendships  there,  wanting  the  smiling  indications 
which  point  me  to  them  here, — the  recognizable  face — Uie  sweet  as- 
surance of  a  look  ?  * 

*  In  winter  this  intolerable  disinclination  to  dying — ^to  give  it  its 
mildest  name — does  more  especially  haunt  and  beset  me.  In  a  genial 
August  noon,  beneath  a  sweltering  sky,  death  is  almost  problematic. 
At  those  times  do  such  poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy  an  immortality. 
Then  we  expand  and  burgeon.  Then  are  we  as  strong  again,  as 
valiant  again,  as  wise  again,  and  a  great  deal  taller.  The  blast  that 
nips  and  shrinks  me,  puts  me  in  thoughts  of  death.  All  things  allied 
to  the  unsubstantial  wait  upon  that  master  feeling ;  cold,  numbness, 
dreams,  perplexity ;  moonlight  itself,  with  its  shadowy  and  spectral 
appearances, — that  cold  ghost  of  the  sun,  or  Phoebus*s  sickly  sister, 
like  that  innutritions  one  denounced  in  the  Canticles : — I  am  none  of 
her  minions — I  hold  with  the  Persian. 

*  Whatsoever  thwarts  or  puts  me  out  of  my  way,  brings  death  into 
my  mind.  All  partial  evils,  like  humours,  run  into  that  capital  plague- 
sore.  I  have  heard  some  profess  an  indifference  to  life.  Such  hail 
the  end  of  their  existence  as  a  port  of  refuge ;  and  speak  of  the  grave 

*  *  I  have  avked  that  dreadful  questioD  of  the  hills, 

That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowin^^  streams. 

That  lucid  flow  for  ever ;  of  the  stars, 

Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 

Hath  trod  in  glory  :  all  were  dumb  ;  but  now, 

While  I  thus  gaze  ui:on  thy  living  face, 

I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its  beauty 

Can  never  wholly  perish : — we  nhaU  meet 

Again,  Clemanthe ! ' 
We  venture  to  quote  from  *  Ion,  a  Tragedy,'  a  work  of  very  groat  beauty  and 
power,  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Lamb's — Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd.  Why  in  not  this 
drama  published  in  the  usual  way  ?  We  cannot  imagine  what  the  accomplished 
aulhor  can  mean  by  wishing  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  he  would  henceforth 
employ  hit  leism^  in  the  composition  of  works  like  *  lon.'^  Should  literature  ever  be 
to  treated ;— and  in  the  present  iiutancei  in  comparison  with  what  ? 

as 
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as  of  some  soft  arms,  in  which  they  may  slumber  as  on  a  pillow* 
Some  have  wooed  death — but  out  upon  thee,  I  say^  thou  foul,  u^y 
phantom !  I  detest,  abhor,  execrate,  and  (with  Fnar  John)  give  thee 
to  six-score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no  instance  to  be  excused  or  tole- 
rated, but  shunned  as  a  universal  viper ;  to  be  branded,  proscribed, 
and  evil  spoken  of !  In  no  way  can  I  be  brought  to  digest  thee,  thou 
thin,  melancholy  Privation^  or  more  frightful  and  confounding 
Pontivt  I 

*  Those  antidotes,  prescribed  against  the  fear  of  thee,  are  altogether 
frigid  and  insulting,  like  thyself.  For  what  satisfaction  hath  a  roan 
that  he  shall  '*  lie  down  with  kings  and  emperors  in  death,"  who  in  his 
life-time  never  greatly  coveted  the  society  of  such  bed-fellows  ? — or, 
forsooth,  that  *'  so  shall  the  fairest  face  appear  ?  " — why,  to  comfort 

me,  must  Alice  W n  be  a  goblin  t    More  than  all,  I  conceive 

disgust  at  those  impertinent  and  misbecoming  familiarities,  inscribed 
upon  your  ordinary  tomb-stones.  Every  dead  man  must  take  upon 
himself  to  be  lecturing  me  with  his  odious  truism,  that  ''  such  as  he 
now  is,  I  must  shortly  be."  Not  so  shortly,  friend,  perhaps,  as  thou 
imaginest.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  alive.  I  move  about.  I  am 
worth  twenty  of  thee.  Know  thy  betters  !  Thy  new  year's  days  are 
past.  I  survive,  a  jolly  candidate  for  1821.  Another  cup  of  wine — 
and  while  that  turncoat  bell,  that  just  now  mournfully  chaunted  the 
obsequies  of  1820  departed,  with  changed  notes  lustily  rings  in  a  sue* 
cessor,  let  us  attune  to  its  peal  the  song  made  on  a  like  occasion,  by 
hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton — 

"  Hark,  the  cock  crows/*  &c. 

*  How  say  you,  reader — do  not  these  verses  smack  of  the  rough 
magnanimity  of  the  old  English  vein  ?  Do  they  not  fortify  like  a 
cordial — enlarging  the  heart,  and  productive  of  sweet  blood  and  ge- 
nerous spirits  in  the  concoction  ?  Where  be  those  puling  fears  of 
death,  just  now  expressed  or  affected?  —  Passed  like  a  cloud- 
absorbed  in  the  purging  sunlight  of  clear  poetry — clean  washed  away 
by  a  wave  of  genuine  Helicon,  your  only  Spa  for  these  hypochondries. 
And  now  another  cup  of  the  generous !  and  a  merry  new  year,  and 
many  of  them,  to  you  all,  my  masters  ! — Elia^  p.  71. 

Here  are  themes  for  thought  i  but  we  touch  them  not.  There 
are,  however,  peculiarities  of  manner  which  require  a  moment's 
attention.  The  readers  even  of  this  passage — ^much  more  those 
who  peruse  the  writings  of  Lamb  generally,  and  his  Essays  in 
particular — must  be  struck  with  a  certain  air  and  trick  of  the 
antique  phrase,  unlike  anything  in  the  style  of  any  contemporary 
writer.  This  manner  has  been  called  affected;  many  think  it 
forced,  quaint,  unnatural.  They  suppose  it  all  done  on  purpose* 
Now  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact.  That  the  cast  of  lan- 
guage distinguishing  almost  all  Lamb's  works  is  not  the  style  of 
the  present  day  is  very  true ;  but  it  was  his  style  nevertheless.  It 
is  altogether  a  curious  matter  one  strongly  illustrating  the  assi- 
milative 
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milative  power  of  genius — that  a  man^  very  humbly  bora/  humbly 
educated,  and  from  boyhood  till  past  middle  life  nailed,  as  a  clerk, 
to  a  desk  in  the  South  Sea  or  India  Houses,  should  so  perfectly 
appropriate  to  himself,  to  the  expression  of  his  own  most  intimate 
emotions  and  thoughts,  the  tone  and  turn  of  phrase  of  the  writers, 
pre-eminently  the  dramatic  writers,  of  the  times  of  James  and 
Charles  I.  Their  style  was  as  natural  to  him  as  the  air  he  breathed. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  intellect ;  it  entered  into  and  modified  his 
views  of  all  things — it  was  the  necessary  dialect  of  his  genius. 

*  Crude  they  are,  I  grant  you/  says  he  (as  the  friend  of  the  late  Elia) 
of  these  Essays, '  a  sort  of  unlicked,  incondite  things — villainously 
pranked  in  an  affected  array  of  antique  words  and  phrases.  They  had 
not  been  Jus  if  they  had  been  other  than  such ;  and  better  it  is  tbat  ^ 
writer  should  be  natural  in  a  self-pleasing  quaintness,  than  to  affect 
a  naturalness  (so  called)  that  should  be  strange  to  him.' 

Very  early  in  life.  Lamb  had  been  directed,  by  his  senior  school- 
fellow, Coleridge,  to  the  perusal  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mas- 
singer,  and  the  other  great  contemporary  dramatists  of  that 
marvellous  age ;  and  he  studied  them  page  by  page,  as  we  believe 
they  have  never  been  studied  from  their  first  publication  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  essay  entitled  '  Old  China,'  in  the  second 
Elia,  there  is  the  following  graphic  reminiscence  put  into  the 
mouth  of  his  most  excellent  and  highly-gifted  sister* — the  Cousin 
Bridget  of  the  Elias — with  whom  he  lived  out  his  life.  The 
reader  must  remember  that  by  this  time  Lamb  had  retired  with 
honours  and  a  pension  from  the  service  ^  of  his  kind  and  munificent 
masters.  Messieurs  Boldero,  Merryweather,  Bosanquet,  and 
Lacy,  of  Mincing  Lane' — that  is,  the  East  India  Company.  (By 
the  bye,  the  whole  conduct  of  Messieurs  Boldero  and  Co.  to  Elia, 
and  since  his  death  to  Bridget,  has  been  delicate  and  generous  in 
the  highest  degree,  deserving  all  praise ;  and  we  give  it  with  good 
will.) 

*  "  Do  you  remember,"  says  Bridget,  with  an  air  of  remonstrance, 
'*  do  you  remember  the  brown  suit  which  you  made  to  hang  upon  you 
till  all  your  friends  cried  shame  upon  you — it  grew  so  thread-bare — 
and  all  because  of  that  folio  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  you  dragged 
home  late  at  night  from  Barker's  in  Covent  Garden  ?  Do  you  re- 
member how  we  eyed  it  for  weeks  before  we  could  make  up  our  minds 
to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come  to  a  determination  till  it  was  near 
ten  o'clock  of  the  Saturday  night,  when  you  set  off  from  Islington, 
fearing  you  should  be  too  late ;  and  when  the  old  bookseller,  with 
some  grumbling,  opened  his  shop,  and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (for  he 
was  setting  bedwards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  treasures — 
and  when  you  lugged  it  home,  wishing  it  were  twice  as  cumbersome 

*  We  owe  to  Mits  Lamb  some  of  the  most  exquisite  poems  included  in  her  brothers 
*  Works  '  of  1918— hi  particular  the  splendid  Iraes  on  ScUome^Xhow  on  Davidintht 
Om  of  JduUam—mi  the  DkUogw  bettaem  a  Mother  xmd  a  €iM,  ^ 
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— and  when  you  presented  it  to  me — and  when  we  were  exploring 
the  perfectness  of  it  (collating  you  called  it) — and  while  I  was  repair- 
ing some  of  the  loose  leaves  with  paste,  which  your  impatience  would 
not  suflFer  to  be  left  till  day-break — was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a 
poor  man  ?  Or  can  those  neat  black  clothes  which  you  wear  now, 
and  are  so  careful  to  keep  brushed,  since  we  have  become  rich  and 
finical,  give  you  half  the  honest  vanity  with  which  you  flaunted  it 
about  in  that  over- worn  suit — your  old  corbeau — for  four  or  five 
weeks  longer  than  you  should  have  done,  to  pacify  your  conscience 
for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifteen — or  sixteen  shillings,  was  it  ? — a  great 
affair,  we  thought  it  then — which  you  had  lavished  on  the  old  folio. 
Now  you  can  afford  to  buy  any  book  that  pleases  you ;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  you  ever  bring  me  home  any  nice  old  purchases  now,' — Last 
Essays,  &c.  p.  219. 

In  his  dedication  of  the  two  volumes  of  his  works  published 
in  1818,  Lamb  speaks  of  his  having  '  dwindled'  into  criti- 
cism. It  was  doing  himself  very  great  injustice.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  say,  that  the  various  critical  essays  contained  in  his 
works  are  beautiful  in  themselves — they  are  little  text-books  of 
sound  principles  in  the  judgment  of  works  of  literature  and  ge- 
neral art;  equally  profound,  discriminating,  and  original.  It  is 
to  these  essays^  and  his  judicious  selection  of  Specimens,  pub- 
lished in  1808,*  that  M^e  are  pre-eminently  indebted  for  the  ex- 
huming of  the  old  dramatic  writers  of  the  Shakspearian  age,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  worthiest  of  them  at  least  to  their  most  de- 
served station  in  our  literature.  The  *  Retrospective  Review,' 
which  did  so  much  good  service  in  its  day  in  this  line,  took  the 
leading  hint  from  what  Lamb  and  Coleridge  had  written  and 
spoken  concerning  the  then  almost  unexplored  or  forgotten  trea- 
sures of  thought  and  imagination,  produced  in  England  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sundry  lively  sketches  also, 
in  Mr.  Southey's  '  Omniana,'  concurred  in  creating  the  impulse ; 
and  by  a  coincidence,  equally  singular  and  fortunate,  Mr.  GifFord, 
about  the  same  time,  brought  out  his  admirable  editions  of  Ben 
Jonson,  Ford,  Massinger,  &c. ;  works,  the  merit  of  which,  in  the 
cause  of  sound  English  literature,  those  only  can  duly  appreciate 
who  have  perused  any  of  the  prior  editions  of  these  great  authors* 
What  a  foul  mass  of  stupid  prejudice  and  half-witted  criticism 
did  he  for  ever  discharge  from  the  pages  and  the  name  of  Jonson, 
in  particular !  Nor  did  an  occasional  narrowness  and  ungeniality 
of  spirit  in  some  parts  of  his  general  criticism — as,  for  example, 
in  the  comparison  of  Shakspeare  with  his  contemporaries,  in  the 
Preface  to  Massinger — materially  obstruct  the  beneficial  influence 
of  Gifford's  learning,  taste,  and  accomplishments,  as  a  dramatic 

*  A  very  elegant  reprint  of  LomVs  Dramatic  Specimens,  2  Tola.  12mo.,  has  joit 
been  published  by  Mr,  Moxon, 
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editor.  He  has  given  us  a  highly  corrected  text,  and  aDnotations, 
the  least  merit  of  which — and  that  not  an  inconsiderable  one — is, 
that  they  rarely  or  never  mislead.  Lamb's  Essays  and  Gifford's 
editions  have  each  most  powerfully  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
other's  influence  in  producing  a  reviviscence  of  works  of  genius 
without  parallel  in  our  literary  history.  Massinger's  exquisite 
dramas,  m  particular,  were  scarcely  more  known  to  the  public, 
thirty  years  ago,  than  a  chapter  in  Thomas  Aquinas.  These  are 
great  benefits^  and  ought  not  to  be  lightly  forgotten. 

Lamb*s  criticism  partook  largely  of  the  spirit  of  Coleridge — 
not,  indeed,  troubling  itself  with  any  special  psychological  de- 
finitions, nor  caring  to  reconcile  all  the  varying  appearances 
upon  some  common  ground  of  moral  or  intellectual  action — the 
everlasting  struggle  and  devotion  of  Coleridge's  mind — but  enter- 
ing, with  a  most  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing,  into  the  dramatic 
being  of  the  characters  of  the  play,  and  bringing  out,  with  an  in- 
comparable delicacy  and  accuracy  of  touch,  their  places  of  con- 
tact and  mutual  repulsion.  The  true  point  of  view  Lamb  always 
seized  with  unerring  precision — a  high  praise  for  a  critic  of  any 
sort — and  this  led  him,  with  equal  success,  to  detect  the  real 
centre,  whether  a  character  or  an  event,  round  which  the  orb  of 
the  drama  revolved.  Hence  he  was  one  of  the  most  original  of 
critics,  and  threw  more  and  newer  light  upon  the  genuine  meaning 
of  some  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  theatre  than  any  other 
man  j  and  yet  we  do  not  remember  a  single  instance  in  which 
any  of  his  positions  have  been  gainsaid.  Like  all  critics  who  have 
a  real  insight  into  their  subject,  Lamb  helps  you,  in  a  few  words, 
to  a  principle — a  master-key — by  which  you  may  work  out  the 
details  of  the  investigation  yourself.  You  are  not  merely  amused 
with  a  brilliant  description  of  a  character  or  passage,  but  become 
a  discerning  judge  in  the  light  of  your  own  perceptions  and  con- 
victions. Take,  for  example,  the  beautiful  essay  •  On  the  Trage- 
dies of  Shakspeare,  considered  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
stage  representation ;'  in  which  he  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of 
principles,  which,  if  constantly  borne  in  mind  and  well  reasoned 
out,  might  be  of  inestimable  service  to  poets,  painters,  actors, 
and  managers — every  one,  in  short,  concerned  in  knowing  and 
observing  the  limits  which  separate  mental  and  visual  sublimity — 
the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  the  creations 
of  poetry  can  be  embodied  or  actualized  on  the  stage  or  by  the  pen- 
cil ;  and  more  especially  the  applicability  of  these  distinctions  to 
the  characters  in  the  Shakspearian  drama,  and  generally  to  M'orks 
of  the  highest  range  of  imagination. 

*  It  is  common,' he  says, '  for  people  to  talk  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
being  so  natural, — that  everybody  can  understand  them.     They  are 

TOL.  LIT.  NO.  cvii.  F  natural 
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natarai  indedd-^they  are  grounded  deep  in  nature,  so  defep,  that  tha 
depth  of  them  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  us.  You  shall  hear  the 
8am6  persons  say,  that  George  Barnwell  is  very  natural,  and  Othello 
is  very  natural,  that  they  are  both  very  deep ;  and  to  them  they  are 
the  same  kind  of  thing.  At  the  one,  they  sit  and  shed  tears,  because 
a  good  sort  of  young  man  is  tempted  by  a  naughty  woman  to  comnut 
a  trifling  peccamllo— the  murder  of  an  uncle  or  so — that  is  all,  and  so 
comes  to  an  untimely  end — ^which  is  so  movdng  ;  and  at  the  other,  be- 
cause a  blackamoor,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  kills  his  innocent  white  wife: 
and  the  odds  are,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  4  hundred  would  willingly 
behold  the  same  catastrophe  happen  to  both  the  heroes,  and  have 
thought  th^  rope  more  due  to  Othello  than  to  Barnwell.  For  of  the 
texture  of  Othello's  mind— the  inward  construction  marvellously  laid 
open  with  all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  heroic  confidences, 
and  its  human  misgivings,  its  agonies  of  hate  springing  from  the 
depths  of  love — they  see  no  more  than  the  spectators  at  a  cheaper 
rate^  who  pay  their  pennies  i^iece  to  look  through  the  man's  tele- 
scope in  Leicester  Fields^  see  into  the  inward  plot  and  topography  of 
the  moon.  Some  dun  thing  or  other  they  see ;  they  see  an  actor  per- 
sonating a  passion — of  grief  or  anger,  for  instance — and  they  recog- 
nize it  as  a  copy  of  the  usual  external  effects  of  such  passions ;  or  at 
least,  as  being  true  to  tiiat  sumbol  of  (lie  emoUon  which  passes  current 
at  the  theatre  for  it — for  it  is  often  no  more  than  that :  but  of  the 
grounds  of  the  passion,  its  correspondence  to  a  great  or  heroic  nature, 
which  is  the  only  worthy  object  of  tragedy — that  common  auditors 
know  anything  of  this,  or  can  have  any  such  notions  dinned  into  them 
by  the  mere  strength  of  an  actor's  lungs— that  apprehensions  foreign 
to  them  should  be  thus  infused  into  them  by  storm— I  can  neither 
believe,  nor  understand  how  it  can  be  possible. 

*  We  talk  of  Shakspeare's  admirable  observation  of  life,  when  we 
should  feel,  that  not  from  a  petty  inquisition  into  those  cheap  and 
every^day  cfaaraeters  which  surrounded  him,  as  they  surround  us,  but 
from  his  own  mind — which  was,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Ben  Jonson's, 
the  very '  sphere  of  humanity  '—he  fetched  those  images  of  virtue  and 
of  knowledge^  of  which  every  one  of  us,  recognizing  a  part,  think 
we  comprehend  in  our  natures  the  whole ;  and  oftentimes  mistake  the 
powers  which  he  positively  creates  in  us,  for  nothing  more  than  indi- 
genous faculties  of  our  own  minds,  which  only  waited  the  application 
of  corresponding  virtues  in  him  to  return  a  full  and  clear  echo  of  the 


same. 


«  «  «  ♦ 


*  I  mean  no  distelpect  to  any  actor ;  but  the  sort  of  pleasure  which 
Shakspeare's  plays  give  in  the  acting  seems  to  me  not  at  all  to  diflfer 
from  that  which  the  audience  receive  from  those  of  other  writers ; 
and,  they  being  in  themselves  esseniiaUij  so  different  from  all  others,  I 
must  conclude  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  acting  which 
levels  all  distinctions.  And,  in  fact,  who  does  not  speak  indifferently 
of  the  Gamester  and  of  Macbeth,  as  fine  stage  performances ;  and 
praise  the  Mrs*  Beverley  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lady  Macbeth  of 
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Mrt.  SUdms?  BftMdera,  and  Oaliite,  and  Itabeilat  wftd  Eoplirasia, 
are  th«y  less  liked  than  IniogaD,  or  than  Juliet,  or  tlm*  Dotdemona  t 
Are  thej  not  spoken  of  and  rememiwrsd  in  tiie  saow  way  I  Is  not 
the  female  perfbnner  as  great  (as  they  oali  it)  in  one  as  in  Iho  ot^er  t 
Did  not  Garrick  shine,  wad  was  he  not  aoUtious  of  shining,  in  arery 
drawling  tragedy  that  his  wretched  day  prodaoed*-4ha  prodno^ons 
of  the  Hills,  the  Murphjrs.  and  the  Browns  P^-HUid  riiall  he  havo  tiuit 
honour  to  dwell  in  oar  minds  for  eyer  as  an  insepan^^  oottoonitant 
with  Shakspeare?— A  kindred  mind  I  «  ♦  ♦ 

*The  trath  is,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  areiq  maok  the  ohjeots 
of  meditation  rather  ^an  of  interest  or  cariosity,  as  to  their  actions, 
that  while  we  are  reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  characters— Mac- 
keth,  Richard,  even  lago— we  think  not  so  much  of  the  crimes  ^iok 
they  commit,  as  of  the  ambition,  the  ai^ring  spirit,  the  intellectual 
activity,  which  prompts  them  to  orerl^ip  those  moral  fences.  Bam- 
well  is  a  wretched  nmrderer ;  there  is  a  certain  fitness  between  his 
neck  and  the  rc^ve-'^e  is  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  gpaUows;  nc^body 
who  thinks  at  all  can  think  of  any  alleviatJiDg  circumstances  in  his 
case  to  make  him  a  fit  object  of  msrcy.  Or,  to  take  an  instance  ftom 
the  higher  tragedy,  what  else  b«t  a  mere  assassin  is  Olenalvon  ?-^ 
Do  we  think  of  anything  but  of  th%  erime  wliich  he  commits,  and  the 
radc  which  he  deserves  ?  That  is  aH  whidi  we  really  think  about 
him.  Whereas,  in  corresponding  diaracters  fai  Shakspeare,  so  littte 
do  the  actions  comparatively  a&ct  oe,  that  while  the  impulses,  the 
inner  mind,  in  all  its  perverted  greatness,  solely  seems  real  and  is 
eidusively  attended  to,  ^e  crime  is  oomparatifely  nothing.  But  when 
we  see  these  things  represented,  the  nets  which  they  do  are  oompara* 
tively  everything,  their  impulses  nothing.  The  state  of  sublkne  emo- 
tion into  iviiich  we  are  elevated  by  those  images  of  fright  and  horror 
which  Macbeth  is  made  to  utter--4h«t  solemn  prelude  with  which 
he  entertains  ihe  time  till  the  bell  shsdl  sti&e  which  is  to  call  Urn  to 
murder  Duncan  ;^-when  we  no  longer  read  it  in  a  book'--when  we 
have  givea  up  tlmt  vantage-ground  of  abstraotion  vrhich  reading  pos- 
seeses  over  seeing,  and  cone  to  see  a  man,  hi  his  bodily  shape  before 
our  eyes,  actually  preparing  to  oonmit  a  murder— 4f  the  acting  be 
true  and  impressive,  as  I  ha^  witneseed  it  in  Mr.  Kemble's  perform- 
ance (^that  part — the  painful  anxiety  about  fite  act,  the  natural  long- 
ing to  prevent  it  while  h  yet  seems  unperpetraled,  the  too  dose 
pressing  semblance  of  reality^  gives  a  pain  and  an  uneasiness  which 
totally  destroy  all  the  delight  which  the  words  in  the  book  convejt 
where  the  deed-doing  never  presses  upon  us  with  the  painful  sense  of 
presence ;  it  rather  seems  to  beloqg  to  histonr — ^to  something  past  and 
inevitable — ^if  it  has  anything  to  do  with  time  at  alL  The  suUime 
images,  the  poetry  alone,  is  that  which  Is  present  to  our  minds  in  tie 
reading. 

'  So,  to  see  Lear  acted'^to  see  an  xAi  man  tottering  about  the  &tage 
with  a  walking-«tk^,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters,  in  a  rainy 
n%ht — has  Botiiing  in  it  but  what  ts  painful  and  disgusting.  We 
want  to  take  him  into  shelter,  and  velieve  Um^-Hhat  is  all  the  feeling 

r  2  which 
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which  the  actmg  of  Lear  ever  produced  in  me :  but  the  Lear  of  Shak- 
speare  cannot  be  acted.  The  contemptible  machinery  by  which  they 
mimic  the  storm  which  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  inadequate  to 
represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements,  than  any  actor  can  be  to 
represent  Lear :  they  might  more  easily  propose  to  personate  the 
Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  terrible 
figures.  The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporal  dimensions,  but  in 
intellectual ;  the  explosions  of  his  passion  are  terrible  as  a  volcano — 
they  are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  sea,  his 
mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches.  It  is  his  mind  which  is  laid  bare.  This 
case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on— even 
as  he  himself  neglects  it.  On  the  stage  we  see  nothing  but  corporal 
infirmities  and  weakness,  the  impotence  of  rage;  while  we  read  it,  we 
tee  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear — ^we  are  in  his  mind — we  are  sustained 
by  a  grandeur  which  baOELes  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms ;  in 
the  aberrations  of  his  reason  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of 
reasoning,  immethodized  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but 
exerting  its  powers,  as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will 
upon  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.  What  have  looks  or 
tones  to  do  with  that  sublime  identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the 
heavens  themselves^  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at 
the  injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  **  they  themselves 
are  old  ?"  What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate  to  this  ? — what  has  the 
voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such  things  ?  But  the  play  is  beyond  all 
art,  as  the  tamperings  with  it  show;  it  is  too  hard  and  stony—it  must 
have  love-scenes,  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is  not  enough  that  Cor- 
delia is  a  daughter,  she  must  shine  as  a  lover  too.  Tate  has  put  his 
hook  in  the  nostrils  of  this  Leviathan,  for  Garrick  and  his  followers, 
the  showmen  of  the  scene,  to  draw  the  mighty  beast  about  more  easily. 
A  happy  ending ! — as  if  the  living  martyrdom  that  Lear  had  gone 
through — the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive— <iid  not  make  a  fair  dis- 
missal from  the  stage  of  life  the  only  decorous  thing  for  him.  If  he 
18  to  live  and  be  happy  after — if  he  could  sustain  this  world's  burden 
after — why  all  this  pudder  and  preparation  ? — why  torment  us  with 
all  this  unnecessary  sympathy  ? — as  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting 
his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  again  could  tempt  him  to  act  over  again 
his  misused  station — as  if,  at  his  years,  and  with  his  experience,  any- 
thing was  left  but  to  die.' — Works  (1818),  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

The  whole  of  this  essay,  and  that  ^  On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of 
the  last  Century,'  in  the  first  Elia,  cannot  be  surpassed.  Like  the 
essay  on  the  genius  of  Hogarth,  which  is  now,  we  believe,  in  part 
at  least,  a  constant  accompaniment  to  every  collection  of  Hogarth's 
prints,  its  practical  excellence  is  such,  that,  when  you  have  once 
read  it,  you  are  inclined  to  wonder  how  you  could  ever  have  me- 
thodized your  feelings  and  taste  upon  the  subject  without  the  light 
which  it  has  imparted.  It  sets  you  right  at  once  and  for  ever. 
One  consequence  of  its  pregnant  brevity  was  that  a  swarm  of 
imitators  fastened  upon  it,  sullying  its  purity  and  caricaturing  its 

manner 
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manner, — writers  Mrho  added  nothing  to  what  Lamb  had  shortly 
yet  adequately  done^  but  who  materially  injured  his  fame  by  being 
vulgarly  associated  with  him  ;  and  whose  showy,  dispropor^ 
tioned^  rhapsodical  essays  upon  Shakspeare  and  the  contemporary 
dramatists,  disgusted  all  persons  of  sound  judgment,  and  went  very 
far  to  bury  agam  under  a  prejudice  what  their  discriminating  leader 
had  but  newly  recovered  from  oblivion.  We  have  been  more 
earnest  in  bringing  forward,  in  the  prominent  light  which  they 
deserve,  Lamb's  merits  as  a  critic  and  restorer  of  much  of  our 
most  valuable  old  literature,  not  only  to  vindicate  them  from  a 
derogatory  association,  but  because  they  have  been  greatly  over- 
looked in  the  more  general  popularity  which  attended  and  will, 
we  predict,  constantly  attend  the  miscellaneous  essays  of  Elia. 
From  the  same  cause,  and  in  more  than  an  equal  degree,  his 
poetry,  exquisite  as  much  of  it  is,  is  really  almost  entirely  for* 
gotten ;  in  fact,  nocuit  sibi, — just  as  the  transcendant  popularity  of 
Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  and  Old  Mortality  made  the  world 
almost  lose  sight  for  a  time  of  the  sptendid  chivalry,  the  minstrel 
ease,  the  Homeric  liveliness  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Lay,  and 
of  Marmion.  Lamb's  poems  are  comparatively  few  in  number 
and  inconsiderable  in  length  ;  but  in  our  deliberate  judgment 
there  are  amongst  them  some  pieces  as  near  perfection  in  their 
kinds  as  anything  in  oar  literature, — specimens  of  exceeding 
artifice  and  felicity  in  rhythm,  metre,  and  diction.  His  poetic 
vein  was,  we  think,  scanty,  and  perhaps  he  exhausted  it;  he 
was  not  what  is  called  great,  yet  he  was,  if  we  may  make  such 
a  distinction,  eminent.  He  has  a  small,  well-situated  parterre  on 
Paniassus,  belonging  exclusively  to  himself.  He  is  not  amongst 
the  highest,  but  then  he  is  alone  and  aloof  from  all  others.  We 
cite  the  following  piece,  though  it  may  perchance  not  please 
all  palates,  as  an  instance  of  the  very  peculiar  power  of  which 
the  seven-syllable  line, — so  well  used  by  George  Wither,  and 
sometimes  by  Ambrose  Philips,  [though  branded  as  namby-pamby 
by  Pope  and  Swift, — is  capable.  It  is,  we  conceive,  the  metre 
in  which  the  most  continuUt/  of  thought  and  feeling  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  our  language : — 

'  A  Far£wbll  to  Tobacco. 
Kay  the  Babylonish  cune  The  plaia  truth  will  seem  to  be  . 

Stimight  confound  my  BtAmmermg  verse       A  constrained  hyperbole, 
If  I  can  a  passage  see  And  the  passion  to  proceed 

In  this  wonl-perplezity,  More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Or  a  fit  expression  find. 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind.  Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant,)  Bacchus'  black  servant,  negro  fine ; 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  Gbxat  Plah t  ;  Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  dote  u^ion 

Or  in  any  terms  relate  Thy  begrimed  complexion. 

Half  my  love  or  half  my  hate :  And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 

For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so.  More  and  f^eater  oaths  to  break 

Tbaiy  whidieter  thmg  I  show,  Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 

'Gainst 
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'Gainst  wtuntfi :  Uiou  thy  s^Qgo  doit  lay 
Much,  too,  in  the  female  way. 
Whilst  thon  suck'st  the  lab'nnff  biesth 
Palter  thaa  Iriitie  or  tkan  duith. 

Titoa  IB  iiidi  a  clood  doit  htiul  vt»i 
That  oiar  wont  Ibei  caanot  fiad  11% 
And  ill  fortime^  that  would  thwart  11% 
Shooti  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us ; 
While  each  man,  thro*  thy  heightHimg 

iteam^ 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  leem, 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
f  Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dreii) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfhhiiia. 

Thoa  threugh  such  a  miit  doit  show  na, 
That  our  best  firiends  do  not  kaoiw  ua  { 
And  for  those  allowed  features, 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  m  to  fell  Chimera^ 
Moniten  that,  who  lee  hi,  iisar  mi} 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  lov'd  a  cloud,  mon« 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  thou. 
That  but  bv  reflex  canst  shew 
What  hii  aei^  can  do^ 
Ai  the  false  E&^tian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Siebrew  miracle? 
Some  few  Tapows  thou  may^ii  raiM, 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaae, 
But  to  the  veins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 

Brother  of  Bacchui;  later  bom, 
The  old  world  waa  imne  fbrlora, 
Wanting  thee^  that  aidest  moM 
The  ^od's  victoriei  than  befiore 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
Then,  as  itale,  we  diiaUQfWy 
Or  judge  of  tkee  meant :  eidy  thqu 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art  | 
And  Ibi  ivy  round  his  dart, 
The  lefonnid  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsui  of  thy  leaves* 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne*er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strahi, 
None  so  sovereign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  lecond  imeU; 
Roses,  vicSets,  but  toyi 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys,  . 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinkinjpf  st  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind^ 
Africa,  that  brags  hex  foyson, 
Bieedi  no  such  prodigious  jfohoa^ 


Henbane,  nightshade,  both  togethar. 
Hemlock,  aconite   ■ 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue ; 
Bliitan  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  yon  I 
*T  was  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee  ; 
None  e'er  prospered  who  defamed  ihee ; 
Irony  all  and  lognM  abuse, 
Sudi  a«  perplex'd  lovers  use, 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair, 
Or  M  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  oomelinesa 
Which  their  fancies  does  so  strike, 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike; 
And  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliai, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring. 
Call  her  Cockatrice,  and  Siren, 
Baeiliik,  and  all  that's  evil, 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more ; 
Friendly  Traitress,  loving  Foe,— 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so, 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express 
Borders  so  upon  excess. 
That  the^  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  constrained  to  part 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  heart. 
While  their  sorrow  's  at  the  height. 
Lose  discrimination  quitsi, 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever, 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  htm, 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Guiltless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee, 
Friendliest  of  plants,  mat  I  must)  leave 

thee, 
For  Uiy  sake,  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  dayi 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praisa. 

But,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen 
Ever  alter,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state, 
Though  a  widow,  or  divotced,— 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced. 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Catherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  ^mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boyi; 

Where,  though  I,  by  tour  phyBicia% 
Am  debarred  the  full  fruitiQn 
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Of  thy  favoufs,  I  may  catch  And  ttiU  life  ia  tha  l^^plaMt 

Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch  And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces} 

Sidelong  odours,  that  give  life  And  iu  thy  borders  tale  delight, 

like  glances  firom  a  neighbour's  wife }  An  unconqueff'd  CaaaaBite,'—- 

To  pass  to  things  in  a  very  differeqt  strain — bis  Sonnet '  On  the 
Family  Name '  is  another  great  favourite  of  ours  :— 

<  What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  napAe,*^ 

Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  aire. 

Without  reproach  ?  we  trace  our  stream  ng  higher  ; 

And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 

Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Idncolnian  plains* 

In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks, 

Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 

And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 

Perchance  from  Salem's  hdier  fields  retum'd> 

With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 

Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 

Took  HIS  meek  title,  in  whose  seal  he  burn'd. 

Whatever  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnmgs  came. 

No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name.' — ih.  p.  65. 
We  are  sensible  bow  largely  we  have  filled  our  pages  with  quo- 
tations ;  but  our  object  is  to  do  justice  to  Lamb,  and  to  put  those 
of  our  readers,— and  we  fear  there  are  many,-»to  whom  I^amb's 
writings  generally  are  unknown,  in  possession  of  specimens  of  his 
genius  which  may  speak  for  themselves.  The  following  beautiful 
Ones  must  please  every  one : — 

*  The  Sabbath  Bells, 

The  cheerful  sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard, 

Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 

Of  one,  who  from  the  far-off  hills  proclaims 

Tidings  of  eood  to  Zion ;  chiefly  when 

Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 

Of  the  contemplant,  solitary  man, 

Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to  lure 

Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 

And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 

And  baffles  his  pursuit — ^thought-sick  and  tbred 

Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 

No  olue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 

Half  wishes  for  society  again. 

Him,  thus  engaged,  the  sabbath  bells  salute 

Sudden  I  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 

Th^  cheering  music ;  his  relenting  soul 

Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  hfe, 

And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind.*— i6id.  p.  74* 
Of  equal,  or  even  greater  beauty  are  the  lines  '  On  an  Infant 
Dying  as  soon  as  Born ;' — but  we  can  only  venture  to  place  before 
our  readers  two  sonnets  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  Charles 

Lamb, 
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Lamb,  and  condensing  in  little  the  feelings  and  aspirations  seta- 
tered  throughout  almost  all  his  works,  and  especially  his  most 
charming  essays  in  Elia.  We  commend  the  perusal,  with  our  best 
wishes,  to  the  Utilitarians  of  England  and  America  : — 

»  Work. 
'  Who  first  invented  Work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holiday- rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 
Of  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town — 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade — and  oh  !  most  sad. 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood  ? — 
Who  but  the  Being  unblest,  alien  from  good, 
Sabbathless  Satan !  he  who  his  unglad 
Task  ever  plies  'mid  rotatory  burnings. 
That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel — 
For  wrath  divine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel — 
In  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  returnings  ; 
Where  toiling,  and  turmoiling,  ever  and  aye,  [ 

He,  and  his  thoughts,  keep  pensive  working-day.' 
'  Leisure. 
«  They  talk  of  time,  and  of  time's  galling  yoke, 
That  like  a  mill-stone  on  man's  mind  doth  press, 
^      Which  only  works  and  business  can  redress: — 
Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke, 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
But  might  I,  fed  with  silent  meditation, 
Assoiled  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
Tmprobus  labor^  which  hath  my  spirit  broke — 
rd  drink  of  time's  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit ; 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem 
That  crown'd  the  white  top  of  Methusalem ; — 
Yea,  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit, 
Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky, 
The  heaven- sweet  burthen  of  eternity.' 

•  Deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit,' — he  adds,  after  he  had  retired 
from  his  labours  in  the  India-House. 

Now  let  the  reader,  curious  in  the  characteristics  of  oddity  and 
genius,  turn  to  the  essay  *  On  the  Superannuated  Man '  in  the 
second  Elia.  Hear  a  little  of  the  old  Clerk's  account  of  himself 
shortly  after  his  liberation : — 

*  A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my  first  communication. 
At  that  period  I  was  approaching  to  tranquillity,  but  had  not  reached 
it.  I  boasted  of  a  calm  indeed,  but  it  was  comparative  only.  Some- 
thing of  the  first  flutter  was  left ;  an  unsettling  sense  of  novelty ;  the 
dazzle  to  weak  eyes  of  unaccustomed  light.  I  missed  my  old  chains, 
forsooth,  as  if  they  had  been  some  necessary  part  of  my  apparel.  I 
was  a  poor  Carthusian,  from  strict  cellular  discipline  suddenly,  by  some 
revolution,  returned  upon  the  world.     I  am  now,  as  if  I  had  never 

been 
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been  other  than  zny  own  roaster.  It  is  natural  to  me  to  go  where  I 
please, — to  do  what  I  please.  I  find  myself  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
day  in  Bond-street,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  sauntering 
there  at  that  very  hour  for  years  past.  I  digress  into  Soho,  to  explore 
a  book- stall.  Methinks  I  have  been  thirty  years  a  collector.  There 
is  nothing  strange  nor  new  in  it.  I  find  myself  before  a  fine  picture 
in  a  morning.  Was  it  ever  otherwise  ?  What  is  become  of  Fish- 
street  Hill  ?  Where  is  Fenchurch- street  ?  Stones  of  old  Mincing- 
lane,  which  I  have  worn  with  my  daily  pilgrimage  for  six  and  thirty 
years,  to  the  footsteps  of  what  toil-worn  clerk  are  your  everlasting 
flints  now  vocal  ?  I  indent  the  gayer  flags  of  Pall-Mail.  It  is  Change 
time,  and  I  am  strangely  among  the  Elgin  marbles.  It  was  no  hyper- 
bole when  I  ventured  to  compare  the  change  in  my  condition  to  a 
passing  into  another  world.  Time  stands  still  in  a  manner  to  me.  I 
have  lost  all  distinction  of  season.  I  do  not  know  the  day  of  the 
week,  or  of  the  month.  Each  day  used  to  be  individually  felt  by  me 
in  its  reference  to  the  foreign  post  days ;  in  its  distance  from  or  pro- 
pinquity to  the  next  Sunday.  I  had  my  Wednesday  feelings,  my  Sa- 
turday night's  sensations.  The  genius  of  each  day  was  upon  me  dis- 
tinctly during  the  whole  of  it,  affecting  my  appetite,  spirits,  &c.  The 
phantom  of  the  next  day,  with  the  dreary  five  to  follow,  sat  as  a  load 
upon  my  poor  Sabbath  recreations.  What  charm  has  washed  that 
wSthiop  white  ?  What  is  gone  of  Black  Monday  ?  All  days  are  the 
same.  Sunday  itself — that  unfortunate  failure  of  a  holiday  as  it  too 
often  proved,  what  with  my  sense  of  its  fugitiveness,  and  over  care  to 
get  the  greatest  quantity  out  of  it, — is  melted  down  into  a  week  day. 
I  can  spare  to  go  to  church  now,  without  grudging  the  huge  cantle 
which  it  used  to  seem  to  cut  out  of  the  holiday.  I  have  time  for  every- 
thing. I  can  visit  a  sick  friend.  I  can  interrupt  the  man  of  much 
occupation  when  he  is  busied.  I  can  insult  over  him  with  an  invitation 
to  take  a  day's  pleasure  with  me  to  Windsor  this  fine  May  morning. 
It  is  Lucretian  pleasure  to  behold  the  poor  drudges  whom  I  have  left 
behind  in  the  world,  carking  and  caring;  like  horses  in  a  mill,  drudging 
on  in  the  same  eternal  round — and  what  is  it  all  for  ?  A  man  can 
never  have  too  much  time  to  himself,  nor  too  little  to  do.  Had  I  a 
little  son,  I  would  christen  him  Nothimo-to-do  ;  he  should  do  nothing. 
Man,  I  verily  believe,  is  out  of  his  element  as  long  as  he  is  operative. 
I  am  altogether  for  the  life  contemplative.  Will  no  kindly  earthquake 
come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed  cotton-mills?  Take  me  that 
lumber  of  a  desk  there,  and  bowl  it  down 

*•  As  low  as  to  the  fiends." 
I  am  no  longer  »  »  »  »  »  »j  clerk  to  the  firm  of  &c.  I  am  Retired 
Leisure.  I  am  to  be  met  with  in  trim  gardens.  I  am  already  come 
to  be  known  by  my  vacant  face  and  careless  gesture,  perambulating 
at  no  fixed  pace,  nor  with  any  settled  purpose.  I  walk  about ;  not  to 
and  from.  They  tell  me,  a  certain  cfum  dignitaie  air,  that  has  been 
buried  so  long  with  my  other  good  parts,  has  begun  to  shoot  forth  in 
my  person.  I  grow  into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I  take  up  a 
newspaper,  it  is  to  read  the  state  of  the  opera.    Opus  operatum  est. 

I  have 
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I  have  doiie  all  tbat  I  oame  into  this  worki  to  do.  I  \v9%  worked  task- 
work, and  haye  the  rest  of  the  day  to  mjFself.' — Lmt  E9$ay$^  p.  101. 

Lamb  excelled  in  drawing  what  he  himself  delighted  in  contem- 
plating— and  indeed  partly  in  being — a  yeritable  Ben  Jonsonian 
Humor,  The  extreme  delicacy  of  bis  touch  io  9ucb  sketches  is 
particularly  admirable;  he  very  seldom^  indeed^  slips  into  carica- 
ture ;  it  is  rather  by  bringing  out  Uie  otherwise  eyanescent  lines  of 
the  character  than  by  charging  the  strong  ones*  that  he  contrive^ 
to  present  such  beautifully  quaint  excerpts  from  the  common  naaas 
of  humanity.  His '  Captain  Jackson/  in  the  second  £lia,  is  a 
masterpiece ;  you  haye  no  sense  or  suspicion  of  any  exaggeration ; 
the  touches  are  so  slieht  in  tbemselyes^  and  each  laid  on  so  quietly 
and  unconcernedly^  that  you  are  scarcely  conscious^  as  you  go  on, 
how  the  result  is  growing  upon  you.  Just  before  you  come  to  the 
end  of  the  essay,  the  entire  creation  stands  up  aliye  before  you — 
true  in  eyery  trick  to  the  life,  the  life  of  the  Fancy.  You  may 
not  haye  met  exactly  such  a  personage  in  society,  but  you  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  meet  him,  You  cannot  doubt  Lamb's 
own  intimate  acquaintance  with  bim.  Indeed^  you  perceive  be 
was  a  relation,  roor  ElUston  was  another  of  ^a's  happiest  sub- 
jects. £lliston  was  of  the  true  blood  of  the  Aumoroiur,  and  I^wpb 
has  him  in  enamel^  aliye  and  dead« 

*  Oh,  it  was  a  rich  scene  that  I  was  witness  to,  in  the  tarnished 
room  (that  had  once  been  green)  of  that  same  little  Olympic.  There, 
after  his  deposition  from  Imperial  Dniry,  he  substitated  a  Ihrone. 
The  Olympic  Hill  was  **  his  highest  heaven  ;'*  himself  *«  Jove  in  his 
chair."  There  he  sat  in  state,  while  before  him,  on  eompltnnt  of 
prompter,  was  brought  for  judgment— how  shall  I  describe  her^-«-one 
of  those  little  tawdry  thii^  Uiat  flirt  at  the  tails  of  diorases — a  pro- 
bationer for  the  town,  in  either  of  its  senses^ — the  pertest  little  drab— 
a  dirty  fringe  and  appendage  of  the  lamps'  smoke — who,  it  seems,  on 
some  disapprobation  expressed  by  a  *<  highly  respectable'' audience, 
had  precipitately  quitted  her  station  on  the  boards,  and  withdrawn 
her  small  talents  in  disgust. 

*  ^  And  how  dare  you,**  said  her  manager — assuming  a  censorial 
severity  which  would  have  crushed  the  eonfidenee  of  a  Vestris,  and 
disarnied  that  beautiful  rebel  herself  of  her  profes8k>na]  caprices — I 
verily  believe  he  thought  her  standing  befbre  him — ^^'how  mire  yon. 
Madam,  withdraw  yourself  without  a  notioa  from  your  theatrical 
duties  V*  *'  I  was  hissed,  Sir."  **  And  you  have  the  presumption  to 
decide  upon  the  taate  of  the  Town  ?  '*  *'  I  don't  know  that.  Sir,  but  I 
will  never  stand  to  be  hissed  ''-^-^was  the  subjoinder  of  young  Gonfi** 
denco^wben,  gathering  up  his  features  into  one  significant  mass  of 
wonder,  pity,  and  ezpostulatory  indignation — in  a  lesson  never  ta 
have  been  lost  upon  a  creature  less  forward  than  she  who  stood  before 
him— his  words  were  these,  "  TA^y  Acms  Aiwerf  MB."  •   .   .   . 

*  *'  Quite  an  Opera  pit,"  be  said  to  me,  as  he  was  c<mrteously  oon^ 

ducting 
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dnoliiig  me  over  the  li«Mkea  of  hk  aorrey  Theatre,  the  laat  retreat 
wood  receae  of  his  eTer}r*daj  waning  grazideur.  .... 

*  In  greoi  raone*  io^perrioua  to  aacartal  eye,  the  muse  beholds  thee 
wielding  poathumoua  eiBEipire. 

^Thin  ghosts  of  figurantes  (nsTer  plump  on  earth)  cirde  thee 
endlessly,  and  still  their  song  is  Fye  on  iletU  phankisy, 

'  Magnificent  were  thy  c^[Nrioeios  on  this  globe  of  earth,  Robirt 
WixLiAM  Bluston  !  for  as  yet  we  kaow  not  t^y  new  name  in  hea?en. 

*  It  irks  me  to  think  that^stript  of  thy  regalities,  thou  shouldst  ferry 
oyer,  a  poor  forked  shade,  in  crazy  Stygian  wherry.  Methinks  I 
hear  the  old  boatman,  paddling  by  the  weedy  wharf,  with  raucid  Tdce, 
bawling  ^^Soulls,  soulls  1  "--^to  which,  with  waving  hand  and  majestic 
action,  thou  deignest  no  reply,  other  than  in  two  curt  monosyllables, 
•*No;  aiasl"' 

The  essay  *  On  some  of  the  Old  Actors  *  is  even  still  richer  and 
fuller  of  theatrical  recollections  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago* 
Mrs.  Jordan,  Bensley  (with  the  criticism  on  Malvolio),  Dicky 
Suett,  the  Palmers,  Jack  Bannister,  above  b\\,  Dodd  and  his 
Aguecheek — bow  racily  I  how  tenderly  drawn ! 

*  In  expveaaing  slowness  of  apprehension  Dodd  surpassed  all  others. 
You  oottld  see  the  first  dawn  of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over  his  counte- 
nance, climbing  up  by  little  and  little,  with  a  pain^l  process,  till  it 
cleared  up  at  last  to  the  fullness  of  a  twilight  conception — ^its  highest 
meridian.  He  seemed  to  keq>  back  his  intellect,  as  some  have  had  the 
power  to  retard  their  pulsation.  The  baUoon  takes  less  time  in  filling 
than  it  took  to  cover  the  expansion  <tf  his  broad  moony  face  over  all 
its  quarters  with  expression.  A  glimmer  of  understanding  would 
appear  in  a  comer  of  hia  ejre,  and  for  lack  of  fiiel  go  out  again.  A 
part  of  hia  forehead  would  oatch  a  little  intelligence,  and  be  a  long 
time  in  communicating  it  to  the  remainder. 

^  I  am  ill  at  dates,  but  I  think  it  is  now  better  than  five  and  twenty 
years  ago  that,  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn— they  were  then 
&r  finer  than  they  are  QQVl^-*the  accursed  Verulam  Buildings  had  not 
encroached  upon  all  the  east  side  of  them,  cutting  out  delicate  green 
crankks,  and  sLoulderiiig  away  one  or  two  of  the  stately  alcoves  of 
the  terrace— the  sun^ivor  ^UxuU  gaping  and  reladonless,  as  if  it  re- 
membered its  brother — they  are  atill  the  best  gardens  of  any  of  the 
Tims  of  Courti  my  beloved  TumpiQ  not  forgotten — ^have  the  gravest 
character,  their  aspect  being  altogether  reverend  and  law-breathin^^- 
Bacoq  has  left  the  impreiss  of  hia  foot  on  their  gravel  walks.  Taking 
my  afternoon  solace  on  a  f^ummer^ay  upon  the  aforesaid  terrace,  a 
comely  sad  personage  came  towards  me,  whom,  from  his  grave  air  and 
deportment,  I  judged  to  be  one  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Inn.  He  had 
a  aenous,  thoughtful  forehead^  and  seemed  to  be  in  meditations  of 
mortality.  As  I  ha\^  an  insti active  awe  of  old  Benchers«  I  was  posing 
him  with  that  aort  of  sahinrlicative  token  of  respect  which  one  is  apt 
to  dernonstr^te  towards  a  venerable  stranger,  and  which  rather  denotes 
an  incliaation  to  greet  himi  thm,  any  positive  motion  of  the  body  to 

that 
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that  effect — a  species  of  humility  and  will- worship  which,  I  observe, 
nine  tiroes  out  of  teu,  rather  puzzles  than  pleases  the  person  it  is 
ofiered  to — when  the  face,  turning  full  upon  me,  strangely  identified 
itself  with  that  of  Dodd.  Upon  close  inspection  I  was  not  mistaken. 
But  could  this  sad,  thoughtful  countenance  be  the  same  vacant  face 
of  folly  which  I  had  hailed  so  often  under  circumstances  of  gaiety ; 
which  I  had  never  seen  without  a  smile,  or  recognized  but  as  the 
usher  of  mirth ;  that  looked  cut  so  formally  flat  in  Foppmgton,  so 
frothily  pert  in  Tattle,  so  impotently  busy  in  Backbite,  so  blankly  di- 
vested of  all  meaning,  or  resolutely  expressive  of  none,  in  Acres,  in 
Fribble,  and  a  thousand  agreeable  impertinences  ?  Was  this  the  face 
— full  of  thought  and  carefulness — that  had  so  often  divested  itself  at 
will  of  every  trace  of  either  to  give  me  diversion,  to  clear  my  cloudy 
face  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least  of  its  furrows  ?  Was  this  the  face 
— manly,  sober,  intelligent — which  I  had  so  often  despised,  made 
mocks  at,  made  merry  with?  The  remembrance  of  the  freedoms  which 
I  had  taken  with  it  came  upon  me  with  a  reproach  of  insult.  I  could 
have  asked  it  pardon.  I  thought  it  looked  upon  me  with  a  sense  of 
injury.  There  is  something  strange  as  well  as  sad  in  seeing  actors — 
your  pleasant  fellows  particularly — subjected  to  and  sufifering  the 
common  lot — their  fortunes,  their  casualties,  their  deaths,  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  scene,  their  actions  to  be  amenable  to  poetic  justice  only. 
We  can  hardly  connect  them  with  more  awful  responsibilities.  The 
death  of  this  fine  actor  took  place  shortly  after  this  meeting.  He  had 
quitted  the  stage  some  months ;  and^  as  I  learned  afterwards,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  daily  to  these  gardens  almost  to  the  day  of 
his  decease.  In  these  serious  walks,  probably,  he  was  divesting  him- 
self of  many  scenic  and  some  real  vanities — weaning  himself  from  the 
frivolities  of  the  lesser  and  the  greater  theatre— doing  gentle  penance 
for  a  life  of  no,  very  reprehensible  fooleries — taking  off  by  degrees 
the  buffoon  mask  which  he  might  feel  he  had  worn  too  long — and  re- 
hearsing  for  a  more  solemn  cast  of  part.  Dying  '*  he  put  on  the  weeds 
of  Dominic."  *  *—Elia,  p.  314. 

Let  us  conclude  with  a  few  just  and  graceful  words  about  an 
actor  of  a  very  different  order :  — 

*  No  man  could  deliver  brilliant  dialogue — the  dialogue  of  Congreve 
or  of  Wycherley — because  none  understood  it — half  so  well  as  John 
Kemble.  His  Valentine,  in  Love  for  Love,  was,  to  my  recollection, 
faultless.  He  flagged  sometimes  in  the  intervals  of  tragic  passion. 
He  would  slumber  over  the  level  parts  of  an  heroic  character.  His 
Macbeth  has  been  known  to  nod.  But  he  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
particularly  alive  to  pointed  and  witty  dialogue.     The  relaxmg  levities 

*  *  Dodd  was  a  man  of  reading,  and  left  at  his  death  a  choice  collection  of  old 
English  literature.  I  should  judge  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wit.  I  know  one  in- 
stance of  an  impromptu  which  no  length  of  study  could  have  bettered.  My  merry 
friend,  Jem  White,  had  seen  him  one  evening  in  Aguecheek,  and  recognizing  Dodd 


the  next  day  in  Fleet  Street,  was  irresibtibly  impelled  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  salute 
him  as  the  identical  knight  of  the  preceding  evening  with  a  "  Save  you.  Sir  Andrew!  ** 

"^ "       "    '    "  "  '     "         'rem  a  stranger,  with  a  cc 

»n««Away,/oo//"* 
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Dodd,  not  at  all  disconcerted  at  this  unusual  address  from  a  stranger,  with  a  cour^ 
teoas  half-rebuking  waive  of  the  hand,  put  him  off  with  an  *<  Away,/oo//" ' 
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of  tragedy  have  not  been  touched  by  any  since  him — the  playful 
oourt-bred  spirit  in  which  he  condescended  to  the  players  in  Hamlet 
— the  sportive  relief  which  he  threw  into  the  darker  shades  of  Richard 
—disappeared  with  him.  He  had  his  sluggish  moods — ^his  torpors — 
but  they  were  the  halting-stones  and  resting-place  of  his  tragedy — 
politic  sayings,  and  fetches  of  the  breath — husbandry  of  the  lungs, 
where  nature  pointed  him  to  be  an  economist — rather,  I  think,  than 
errors  of  the  judgment.  They  were,  at  worst,  less  painful  than  the 
eternal  tormenting  unappeasable  vigilance, — the  *^  lidless  dragon 
eyes,"  of  present  fashionable  tragedy.* — Elia^  p.  836. 

Many  of  Lamb's  best  essays  were  worked  up  from  letters  written 
by  him  to  his  friends.  The  Superannuated  Man  was  a  letter,  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  Mr.  Wordsworth.  The  Two  Races  of  Men,  the 
Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  letters. 
Sometimes  he  bettered  the  original  thought — sometimes  a  little 
overlaid  it  (as  in  the  essay  on  Munden's  acting) — and  sometimes 
his  letters,  not  otherwise  used  by  him,  are  as  good  as  his  printed 
efforts.  We  heartily  hope  that  the  enterprising  publisher  of  his 
later  works,  and  who  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  Lamb's  fame,  will 
give  us  as  good  a  collection  of  these  letters  as  can  with  propriety 
be  made  known  to  the  world  :  they  would  constitute,  at  least,  one 
charming  additional  volume  to  his  friend's  writings. 

One  word  more.  We  have  no  vocation  to  speak  beyond  an 
antiior's  merits ;  but  there  are  passages  in  Lamb's  works  which 
may  cause  surnsises  which  would  be  most  unjust  as  well  as  injurious 
to  his  memory.  No  man  knew  Lamb  so  thoroughly  well  as  his 
schoolfellow  and  life-long  friend,  Coleridge;  and  it  is  of  Lamb^ 
no  question,  that  Mr.  C.  was  speaking,  when  he  said  *  that  '  that 
gentle  creature  looked  upon  the  degraded  men  and  things  around 
him  like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  no  pol- 
lution.' Elia  himself  confesses  that  some  of  his  infimados  were  a 
ragged  regiment.  We  can  add,  that,  upon  another  occasion,  when 
Mr.  C.  entered  into  an  eloquent  and  affectionate  analysis  of 
Lamb's  mind  and  character,  he  said,-^ 

*  Believe  me,  no  one  is  competent  to  judge  of  poor  dear  Charle», 
who  has  not  known  him  long  and  well  as  I  have  done.  His  heart  is 
as  whole  as  his  head.  The  wild  words  which  sometimes  come  from 
him  on  religious  subjects  might  startle  you  from  the  mouth  of  any 
other  man ;  but  in  him  they  are  mere  flashes  of  firework.  If  an  argu- 
ment seems  to  him  not  fully  true,  he  will  burst  out  in  that  odd 
way  ;  yet  his  will — the  inward  man — is,  I  well  know,  profoundly  re- 
ligious and  devout.  Catch  him  when  alone,  and  the  great  odds  are, 
you  will  find  him  with  a  Bible  or  an  old  divine  before  him — or  may 
be,  and  that  is  next  door  in  excellence,  an  old  English  poet : — in  such 
is  his  pleasure.' 

*  Table  Talk. 

============  Art. 
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Art.  IV. — ^isforu  of  tht  SixteerUh  and  Se^nteenA  Cenbtries^ 
illustrated  by  OT%ginal  documents,  hy  Fre<teric  voa  Raiuner* 
Trauslated  from  the  German  by  Lord  Francis  Eg«rloQ%  In 
2  vols.  8vo.     Londoa.     1835. 

MR.  Von  Raumeu,  'well  known  in  Gcrmatiy  as  ft  historical 
writer  on  many  subjects,  but  most  distinguished  by  his 
*  History  of  the  House  of  Hohenstauffen/  (which  we  reviewed  at 
some  length  a  few  years  ago,J  went  from  Berlin  to  Paris  in  March, 
1830,  on  what  may  be  termea  a  professional  tour.  He  remained  six 
months  in  that  capital,  which  he  principally  employed  in  examining 
the  manuscripts  of  the  *  Biblioth^que  Royalfe.*  His  main  object 
was  to  collate  original  authorities,  with  a  view  to  those  labours  on 
general  European  history  in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged.  He 
found  time,  however,  on  his  return  from  his  journey,  to  i^resent 
the  world  with  two  volumes  of  *  Letters  from  raris,'  describmg  his 
route  and  pursuits ;  and  with  two  more  of  *  Letters  from  the  Royal 
Library,*  forming  the  work  of  which  Lord  Francis  Egerton  has 
now  executed  the  translation. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  but  a  series  of  hasty  sketches 
and  loose  anecdotes^  thrown  together,  as  the  author  affirms,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  sincerely,  widiout  the  slightest  view  to  the  press. 
We  wish,  however,  that  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  a  slight  notice 
of  their  contents  on  the  present  occasion :  for,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  they  contain,  under  an  unpretending  shape  and 
unpolished  exterior,  a  very  unusual  quantity  of  sound  and  shrewd 
remark.  They  are  written  with  an  energy  «md  heartiness  which 
gives  a  colouring  even  to  the  commonest  details ;  they  display, 
too,  die  impressions  produced  on  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  cast; 
giving,  without  affectation  of  any  kind,  the  sentiments  of  a 
man  devoted  to  literature  and  especially  to  the  chronicles  of  past 
ages,  who  is  placed,  by  accident,  in  a  scene  of  busy  actors  and 
great  events  passing  without  the  sphere  of  bis  own  immediate 
activity.  He  makes  no  sort  of  pretension  to  superior  information  ; 
he  sought  no  society,  and  professes  to  have  seen  and  known  no 
more  than  the  streets,  hotels,  and  theatres  aflforded  to  every  ob- 
server :  unlike  ordinary  tourists,  he  exhibits  no  endeavour  to  make 
the  most  of  all  that  he  has  done  and  witnessed,  because  his  pursuits 
were  of  a  solitary  and  engrossing  nature,  and  the  contingencies  of 
the  modem  world  were  to  him  only  secondary  matters.  Yet  there 
is  so  much  of  unaffected  interest  in  all  that  was  passing ;  views 
everywhere  so  original  and  occasionally  so  sagacious,  as  to  the 
causes,  progress,  and  effects  of  the  revolution  which  was  then 
enacted  ;  so  impartial  and  just  a  portrait  of  the  French  character 
as  viewed  by  a  steady  German  eye,  in  the  compass  of  these  two 
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little  volames^  that  we  have  met  with  few  narratives  of  tourists  or 
politiciaos  by  profession^  concerning  Paris  in  1630,  so  attractive 
as  tbis^  the  mere  digression  of  a  literary  mind  from  its  ordinary 
occupations.  Mr.  Ton  Raumer  was»  and  continued  througbout, 
strongly  prepossessed  against  the  ministers  and  measures  of 
Charles  X.  But  even  in  the  dawo  of  that  rev<^utioa^  so  un* 
usually  calm  and  prosperous,  he  brought  more  of  apprehension  than 
of  confidence  to  the  prospects  before  him.  And  no  one  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  times  produced  more  distrust  in  him,  whom 
the  discipline  of  historical  research  had  taught  to  look^  more  con- 
stantly than  other  men,  for  the  source  of  human  events  in  the  great 
cause  which  directs  them»  than  the  overweening  presumption  which 
attributed  all  honour  to  human  actors,  and  seemed  systematically 
to  reject,  even  with  contempt,  the  notion  of  that  Providential  as- 
sistance which  the  more  pious  temper  of  former  times  sought  in 
distress,  and  acknowledged  in  victory. 

The  same  impartial  and  scrutinizing  spirit,  the  same  absence  of 
all  exaggeration,  the  same  discrimination  of  right,  and  sensibility 
to  misfortune^  is  yet  more  strongly  shown  in  our  author's  ^  Polen  s 
Untergang^'  in  which  is  traced,  in  the  short  compass  of  an  essay, 
the  progress  of  the  misfortunes  of  Poland  from  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus III.  to  the  first  capture  of  Warsaw  by  Souvarof.  Although 
there  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  work  implying  anything  short  of 
the  severest  condemnation  of  the  acts  of  the  three  usurping  povrers 
in  that  long  and  atrocious  conspiracy,  yet  so  high  is  the  character 
of  its  author  in  his  native  land,  that  tbe  government  of  Prussia  has 
recently  ofiered  for  his  inspection  the  whole  mass  of  documents 
relative  to  the  entry  and  reception  in  that  country  of  the  defeated 
corps  of  Poles  during  the  late  Russian  invasion.  A  fact  honour- 
able to  Grermany,  as  showing  the  value  which  is  placed  there  on 
the  sentiments  of  the  better  class  of  literary  men— to  the  writer 
intrusted  vrith  such  a  commission-^and  above  all — if  (as  we 
haTe  no  reason  to  doubt)  these  documents  have  been  delivered 
honestly  and  without  reserve— 4o  the  Prussian  government  itself. 

The  work  before  us  is^  as  we  have  said,  another  result  of  its 
author's  residence  in  Paris^  containing  a  series  of  extracts  from 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  on  historical  subjects,  chiefly  the 
despatches  of  ambassadors.  It  is  a  singular  collection  of  undi- 
gested materials,  bearing  in  many  points,  it  cannot  be  denied,  the 
marks  of  haste  in  the  compiler ;  but  containing,  with  much  that 
was  known  before,  a  considerable  proportion  of  matter  which  had 
never  yet  been  laid  before  the  public.  One  obvious  disadvanteige 
attends  works  of  so  miscellaneous  a  description :  it  is  impossible 
that  the  author,  or  editor,  however  deeply  read  in  general  history, 
can  be  acquainted  with  all  that  moss  of  private  annals,  memoirs 
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biographies^  essays  on  particular  points,  which  constitute,  in  fact, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  each  nation's  historical  library.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  but  frequently  imagine  that  he  has  made  a  dis- 
covery, where  he  is,  in  fact^  only  going  over  ground  which  had 
been  trodden  before.  This  the  English  reader  will  soon  perceive 
in  attentively  perusing  that  portion  of  the  book  which  relates  to  our 
own  country. 

We  have  to  thank  Lord  F.  Egerton,  whose  devotion  to  litera- 
ture confers  grace  on  his  station,  for  a  careful  translation  of  Von 
Raumer's  collection — and  for  some  notes  which  render  the  text 
much  more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  many  passages  in 
old  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  letters  must  have  lost  point  in 
the  course  of  a  double  transfusion,  first  into  German,  and  then 
from  German  into  English;  and  we  cannot  but  think  tliat  this  ac- 
complished nobleman  would  have  adopted  a  better  course  had  he 
employed  some  properly-qualified  persons  to  retranslate  such  do- 
cuments from  the  original  MSS.,  and  reserved  for  himself  only  the 
task  of  revision  and  annotation.  As  it  is,  we  must  take  the  work 
as  we  have  it — and  be  thankful. 

Amongst  so  miscellaneous  a  collection  of  trifles  and  serious 
matters,  arranged  with  scarcely  any  reference  to  continuily  either 
of  time,  place,  or  object, — in  which  the  reader  is  carried  backwards 
and  forwards  between  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Naples, 
and  Venice, — the  notices  respecting  Philip  II.  and  III.  of  Spain, 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.  of  England,  the  Valois  Kings  in 
France,  and  the  insurrection  of  Massaniello  and  subsequent  trans- 
actions at  Naples,  have  appeared  to  us  the  most  pregnant  with  in- 
terest and  novelty.  The  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  ambas- 
sadors, respecting  the  personal  characteristics  of  Philip  II.,  his 
court,  and  retinue,  are  curious;  the  former  especially,  because 
they  seem  strongly  at  variance  with  the  impressions  generally 
formed  of  that  famous  monarch.  Most  of  our  readers,  we  imagine, 
have  pictured  to  themselves  the  tyrant  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
supposed  murderer  of  his  son,  with  something  of  a  romantic  co- 
louring ;  as  an  •  dme  forte,'  an  energetic,  fiery  spirit,  a  dark  but 
profound  politician,  and  nourishing  under  a  cold  exterior  sup- 
pressed but  vehement  passions.  Very  few  features  of  this  imaginary 
portrait  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  royal  original.  Philip  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  like  his  father,  more  of  a  Fleming  than  a 
Spaniard ;  possessing  the  cold  and  phlegmatic  complexion  of  his 
paternal  race,  but  deprived,  perhaps,  of  its  sound  mental  constitu- 
tion by  the  depressing  effects  of  a  climate  unsuited  to  its'develop- 
ment,  and  a  religion  which  subdued  all  independence  of  thought 
Industrious  and  active  in  ordinary  business,  but  with  little  capacity 
for  more  important  exertions,  he  seems  to  have  spent  his  life  in  a 
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sort  of  laborious  idleness,  minutely  sedulous  about  trifles ;  while 
the  more  serious  concerns  of  government  were  miserably  misma- 
naged from  the  want  of  efficient  superintendence — except  when, 
as  occurred  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  his  proper 
functions  were  entrusted  to  some  administrator  of  consummate 
ability.  Some  personal  traits  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  widely- 
different  character,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XV  I.  There  was  in  both 
the  same  homely  activity  and  regularity  in  small  matters,  the  same 
reserve,  proceeding  more  from  timidity  than  pride,  the  same  sin- 
gular gaucherie,  and  want  of  ordinary  address  and  self-manage- 
ment. This  absence  of  grace  and  dexterity  seems^  indeed,  to 
have  characterized  Philip,  in  business  of  all  sorts,  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  his  career.  His  various  mischances  in  Germany,  when  he 
was  brought  forward  in  order  to  win  favourable  opinions  of  that 
nation^  with  a  view  to  succeeding  his  father  in  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, seemed  typical  of  the  maladroitness  with  which  more  important 
affairs  were  to  be  conducted  throughout  his  life — 

*  Philip,*  (writes  the  French  ambassador  Marillac  from  Augsburg, 
in  1550,)  ^  accompanied  by  ten  of  a  colour,  tilted  with  ten  of  another 
coloor  in  the  great  market-place,  under  the  windows  of  the  emperor 
and  princesses.  All  the  ambassadors  were  invited  to  attend  this  festi- 
vity ;  but,  to  make  the  matter  short,  I  must  observe  that  worse  lance 
play,  according  to  the  universal  judgment,  was  never  seen.  Also,  on 
a  second  occasion  (Feb.  d,  1551),  Philip  broke  not  a  single  lance,  nor 
even  once  struck  his  antagonist.' 

Just  as  little  fortune  (adds  Raumer)  as  at  the' tournament  for 
the  princess's  sake,  had  Philip  in  his  feasting  with  the  German 
princes.     Marillac  writes,  October  21— 

*  According  to  the  challenge  of  the  Cardinal  of  Trent^  Philip  has 
given  a  banquet  to  the  electors  here  present,  and  also  eat  with  them  ; 
he  sought  to  show  himself  in  every  respect  a  willing  scholar,  and  drank 
twice,  thrice,  as  much  as  he  could  bear  ;  whereupon  the  cardinal,  as 
his  preceptor^  observed,  he  took  good  hope  that,  if  the  prince  should 
persevere  in  this  course,  he  would  in  time  win  the  hearts  of  the 
Germans!' 

The  genius  of  the  man  may  be  observed  in  these  ludicrous 
failures,  as  well  as  in  more  important  misadventures :  the  unsuc- 
cessful knight  and  reluctant  carouser  was  the  same  prince  whose 
reign  of  forty  years  exhibits  but  one  prospect  of  opportunities 
neglected,  impracticable  plans  obstinately  followed,  vast  means 
entirely  misapplied.  Twice  the  march  on  Paris  was  open  to  him, 
and  each  time  his  heart  failed  him  when  one  step  forward  would 
have  laid  the  rival  power  at  his  feet.  Once,  at  least,  he  might 
have  made  good  a  footing  in  this  island,  when  his  armada  had 
reached  our  shores  without  interruption ;  but  he  had  left  no  dis- 
cretion to  his  admiral,  who  was  forced  to  wait  for  the  co-operation 
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jo(  Parma>  and  thereby,  as  Herrera  observes^  let  the  great  occa* 
sioQ  pass  by  for  ever.*  He  lost  Holland  by  fanaticism,  France 
by  his  own  suspicious  and  vacillating  conduct;  mistrusting 
and  deceiving  the  leaders  of  the  religious  movement,  who  were 
ready  to  place  their  native  crown  beneath  his  feet  as  the  price  of 
his  assistance.  From  Spain  he  extirpated  almost  everything  that 
ennobles  a  nation  ;  independence  of  mind,  creative  or  productive 
energy,  even  valour^  all  withered  away  under  the  touch  of  his 
paralysing  sceptre.  Yet  this  monarch — one  of  the  few  whose  evil 
influence  has  lasted  not  through  generations,  but  through  centuries 
— is  still  regarded,  by  most  historians,  with  a  degree  of  mysterious 
veneration,  as  a  consummate,  although  dangerous,  politician !  The 
following  amusing  rUratto  of  his  personal  appearance  and  accom^ 
paniments  is  from  the  pen  of  Badoero.  It  is  remarkable  how 
universally  the  most  spirited  and  characteristic  sketches — thoM 
evincing  most  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  most  power  of  express 
sion-^seem  to  come  from  the  pens  of  Venetian  ambassadors  : — 

*  King  Philip  is  now  thirty  years  old,  of  small  stature  and  fine 
limbed.  The  forehead  tolerably  fair ;  azure  eyes,  tolerably  large '; 
strong  eyebrows,  not  much  parted ;  well  shaped  nose,  great  mouth- 
with  a  heavy,  somewhat  disfiguring  under  lip  ;  white  and  fair  beard  ; 
in  exterior  a  Fleming,  but  in  haughty  deportment  a  Spaniard.  His 
temperament  is  melancholy  and  phlegmatic.  He  suffers  from  stomach 
pains  and  side  stitches,  on  account  of  which,  by  advice  of  his  physi- 
cians, he  i^oes  much  to  the  chace,  as  affording  the  best  means  of 
strengthenmg  the  body  and  ridding  the  spirit  of  melancholy  thoughts. 
He  hears  mass  daily,  and  on  Sundays  sermon  and  vespers.  He  gives 
alms  regularly,  or  on  special  occasions.  As  nature  has  made  this 
king  of  weak  body,  so  has  she  constituted  him  of  timorous  mind.  H6 
eats  sometimes  too  much,  particularly  pastry,  and  likes  variety  in  his 
food.  With  women  he  is  intemperate,  and  likes  to  go  about  at  night 
in  disguise.  His  expenses  in  dress,  furniture,  liveries,  &c.,  are  not 
great.  Out  of  doors  he  wears  a  mantle  and  cap ;  often  also  suits 
cut  in  the  French  fashion,  or  with  large  buttons^  and  feathers  in  his 
cap. 

*  He  shows  himself  rather  composed  than  passionate,  and  tolerates 
persons  and  pretensions  of  unususd  and  not  very  befitting  description* 
He  speaks  sometimes  with  sharpness  and  wit,  and  loves  jesting  and 
nonsense.  Yet  he  shows  this  disposition  less  at  table,  wliere  buffoons 
arepresenif  than  when  in  the  privacy  of  his  apartment  he  lets  himself 
loose  and  is  merry.  He  possesses  a  good  capacity,  and  one  equal  to 
great  affairs,  but  is  not  active  enough  to  rule  over  dominions  so  ex-^ 

*  Philip  has  been  much  praised  for  the  composure  with  which  he  received  the 
news  of  his  armada's  dispersion.  But  there  was  little  moral  dig^nity,  though  much 
phlegm,  in  his  disposition.  <  He  will/  says  Granvelle,  writing  shortly  ailer  this 
event,  *  do  eveiy  thin^,  and  yet  does  little  or  nothing.  He  shrinks  from  every  decision, 
troubles  himself  as  little  for  his  own  good  fame  as  that  of  others,  and  thinks  he  has 
gained  everything  when  he  only  gains  time.'— vol.  i.  p.  205. 
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teiuive  as  his-;  yet  he  may  be  said  to  do  quite  as  much  ^  his  Weak 
body  can  endure.  Petitions  and  reports,  as  they  come  in,  he  reads 
himself,  receives  them  often  into  his  own  hand,  and  listens  with  great 
attention  to  everything  which  is  said  to  him.  While  doing  so  he  com- 
inonly  avoids  looking  the  speaker  in  the  face,  but  casts  his  eyes  to 
the  ground,  or  turns  them  towards  some  other  quarter.  He  answers 
quickly  and  shortly,  point  by  point,  but  nevertheless  does  not  decide 
for  himself.  ....  He  makes  a  point  of  having  always  skilful  aind 
experienced  men  in  ofl&ce  ;  but  he  is  more  suspicious  of  their  fidelity 
than  is  seemly.  He  has  no  aptitude  for  warlike  affairs,  and  has  given 
himself  no  trouble  to  acquire  any  skill  in  them.  In  bodily  exercises, 
tilts  and  tourneys,  he  has  practised  himself,  more  because  the  world 
and  his  subjects  demanded  it  of  him  than  out  of  any  inclination  of  his 
own.  With  respect  to  finance,  the  means  of  procuring  money,  and 
spending  it  judiciously  towards  a  purpose,  he  is  wanting  in  necessary 
knowle^e.  He  loves  the  sciences,  reads  history,  understands  geo- 
graphy pretty  well,  and  something  of  painting  and  sculpture,  in  which 
{uts  he  makes  at  times  attempts  of  his  own.  He  speaks  Latin  well, 
understands  Italian  and  some  French.  In  usual  practice  he  speaks 
Spanish,  but  speaks  not  miich  at  any  time.  Altogether  he  is  a  prince 
in  whom  one  finds  much  to  be  praised  !' — vol.  i.  pp.  94*97. 

We  do  not  quite  perceive  in  this  account  the  premises  on  which 
its  conclusion  is  founded. 

On  the  mysterious  history  of  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  the  de* 
spatches  cited  in  these  volumes,  especially  those  of  Badoero,  afford 
details  of  the  highest  interest.  In  conformity  with  that  general 
principle  of  curiosity,  which  makes  personal  scandal  a  far  more 
attractive  subject  of  discussion  than  the  most  important  events  of 
a  public  nature — the  same  which  makes  delicate  investigations  and 
adjustments  of  private  quarrels,  according  to  the  code  of  political 
honour,  run  away  with  half  the  time  of  a  session  of  parliament— 
this  episode  in  the  life  of  Philip,  unimportant  in  its  effects  and 
probably  no  less  so  in  its  causes,  fixes  the  attention  of  more  readers 
than  all  the  varied  fortunes  of  his  long  and  eventful  reign.  And 
the  various  interpretations  which  have  been  put  upon  it  form  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  successive  periods  of  his* 
torical  credulity  and  historical  scepticism.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  allude  to  the  fanciful  theories  first  originated  by  French 
writers,  out  of  which  Saint  Real,  Dumesnil,  Schiller,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  travestied  the  unfortunate  prince  into  a  hero  of 
liberalism,  while  Otway  and  Alfieri  as  gratuitously  turned  him  into 
a  chivalrous  lover.  But  it  is  singular  that  the  German  literati  of 
our  time  should  have  so  completely  taken  the  opposite  direction, 
as  not  only  to  reject  the  impossible  story  of  the  loves  of  Carlos 
and  Isabella,  but  to  throw  entire  discredit  on  the  main  event  of 
the  tragedy — the  death  of  the  son  by  the  order  of  the  father. 

o  2  Ranke,' 
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*  Ranke,'  says  von  Raumer,  *  has,  in  his  treatise  on  the  affair  of 
Don  Carlos,  as  acute  as  it  is  circumstantial,  struck  into  the  only 
right  path  to  the  elucidation  of  that  mysterious  passage  of  history.' 

And^  in  corroboration  of  the  views  of  this  distinguished  his- 
torian, he  lays  down  the  following  assumptions^  '  as  proved  or 
highly  probable  :' — 

*  1.  Carlos  had,  from  the  beginning,  a  weak  bodily  and  an  iiU 
conditioned  intellectual  constitution.  The  last  failing  was  exalted  by 
a  temperament  passionate  to  phrenzy,  though  lucid  intervals  and 
moments  of  compunction  undoubtedly  occurred.  2.  In  the  times  of 
his  greatest  excitement,  the  hate  which  he  unquestionably  bore  his 
father  may  have  originated  thoughts  and  expressions  which  had  re- 
ference to  the  death  of  the  latter.  We  can  scarcely,  however,  here 
pronounce  how  far  rational  design,  sense,  and  moral  responsibi- 
lity existed  in  this  part  of  the  transaction.  3.  In  every  case  Carlos 
was  incapable  of  governing ;  and  there  was  good  ground  for  strict 
supervision  of  him.  4.  He  and  the  queen  both  died  natural  deaths, 
and  not  the  slightest  love-affair  ever  took  place  between  them.' 

The  treatise  of  Ranke,  to  which  reference  is  here  made,  is  con- 
tained in  the  '  Jafarbuch  der  Litteratur'  (Vienna)  for  1829;  and 
is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  model  of  temperate  and  sagacious  in- 
vestigation. To  hazard  any  reasoning  against  the  conclusions  of 
two  authors,  no  less  distinguished  for  truly  German  industry  than 
for  a  judgment  and  discrimination  by  no  means  so  common  among 
their  countrymen,  may  seem,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence, 
an  unprofitable  waste  of  labour.  Most  undoubtedly  they  have 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  show  on  how  very  slight,  or  rather  absolutely 
worthless^  grounds,  the  positive  charges  against  Philip  rest.  And 
yet,  we  cannot  quite  acquiesce  in  their  further  position,  that  the 
natural  death  of  the  prince  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  b  not  because 
suspicions  of  foul  play  were,  in  those  days,  indiscriminately  raised 
on  the  death  of  every  distinguished  personage,  that  we  are,  there- 
fore, to  discard  at  once  all  such  surmises  as  unfounded.  Not  only 
does  their  constant  recurrence  afford  strong  cause  for  supposing 
that  there  were  occasionally  good  grounds  for  them ;  it  also,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  very  generally  impressed  on  human  na- 
ture, predisposed  tlie  minds  of  those  who  were  thus  continually 
haunted  with  the  idea,  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act.  These  very 
jealousies  engendered  a  recklessness  of  human  life;  and  when 
every  person  of  rank  knew  or  imagined  that  his  own  life  was  ex- 
posed to  such  unseen  dangers,  it  was  with  less  reluctance  that  he 
contemplated  the  use  of  similar  means  to  serve  his  own  purposes 
of  fear  or  revenge. 

*  There  are,*  says  Ranke,  '  two  opinions  respecting  the  death  of  Don 
Carlos ;  the  one  which  may  be  called  orthodox,  resting  on  the  decla- 
rations 
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rations  of  Philip  himself,  and  supported  by  the  Spanish  writers,  (with 
the  exception  of  Llorente,  who  had  a  particular  object  in  view,)  ac« 
cording  to  which  the  confinement  of  the  prince  was  a  necessary  re- 
stramt,  justified  by  the  deranged  state  of  his  mind — and  his  death  was 
produced  by  natural  causes — by  the  action  of  his  perturbed  imagination 
on  a  diseased  body,  by  his  own  irregularities  in  diet,  &c.,  possibly 
aided  by  the  effects  of  that  restraint  on  his  chafed  and  excitable  tem- 
per. The  other  was  talcen  up,  wholly  without  direct  evidence,  by 
foreign  writers,  possessed  by  the  general  European  jealousy  against 
Spain  and  her  monarchy  and  may  be  designated  as  heterodox  or  apo- 
cryphal. This  opinion  attributed  the  arrest  of  the  prince  to  religious 
or  political  animosities,  his  death  to  the  secret  orders  of  his  father. 
To  this  theory,  in  later  times,  (and  chiefly  on  Brant6me*s  worthless 
authority,)  was  added  the  romance  of  his  amour  with  Isabella.* 

In  examining  the  probabilities  of  this  mysterious  case,  the  most 
obvious  question  which  suggests  itself  is>  was  the  prince  actually 
either[mad  or  foolish  ?  For,  notwithstanding  the  delicate  gradations 
by  which  we  pass  from  reason  to  unreason,  there  is^  for  practical 
purposes,  a  point  at  which  soundness  of  mind  ends,  and  insanity 
or  idiotcy  begins.  This  is  a  very  important  consideration ;  for 
were  the  prince  actually  insane  or  imbecile  to  that  degree  that  his 
state  must  have  been  obvious  or  capable  of  easy  proof,  (as  Raumer 
inclines  to  believe,)  no  danger  could  then  arise  to  Philip  from 
him  ;  there  could  be  no  reason  against  his  treatment  as  a  person 
under  restraint,  with  all  due  tenderness  for  so  distressing  a  malady; 
and  the  unreasonableness,  as  well  as  in  that  case  atrocious  cruelty 
of  the  imputed  act^  would  appear  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  even 
were  there  direct  evidence  against  Philip,  as  there  is  none,  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  believe  him  guilty. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Carlos,  although  weak,  wild,  and 
distempered  in  mind  and  body,  yet  possessed  sense  and  power  of 
action  enough  to  conduct  himself  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
if  he  nourished  a  malignant  but  not  wholly  ungrounded  hatred 
against  his  father ;  if  all  restraint,  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as 
positive,  irritated  his  susceptible  temper,  and  provoked  him  to 
tierce  extremes ;  if,  in  short,  standing  in  the  position  of  heir  to  the 
throne,  he  had  just  those  qualities  and  dispositions  which  would 
render  him  the  rallying  point  of  all  discontented  spirits ;  the  in- 
strument of  all  the  conspirators  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy ;  if  he  had  shown  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  go  to  any  ex- 
tremities in  order  to  escape  from  paternal  control,  and  this  in  a 
manner,  although  not  sagacious  or  cautious,  yet  by  no  means 
irrational ;  then  not  only  is  the  unreasonableness  of  the  act  re- 
moved, but  strong  temptation  to  commit  it  ma^r  clearly  be  sup- 
posed.    In  this  case  he  was  not  harmless,  but  highly  dangerous ; 
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and  very  few  iteps— those  wbich  divide  incapacity  from  the  lovifest 
degree  of  reason — are  sufficient  to  make  this  weighty  difference. 
And  we  cannot  but  think,  (as  Ranke  also  supposes,  although  main- 
taining the  innocence  of  Philip,)  that  this  is  the  right^solution  of 
the  prince's  peculiarities.  Amidst  all  his  impatience  of  interfer- 
ence and  government — all  the  extravagancies  which  he  committed 
— and  all  the  excesses,  truly  or  falsely  reported  by  Spanish  writers 
concerning  him — in  all  his  unnatural  hatred  against  his  father  and 
his  father's  councillors — we  cannot  find  any  distinct  trace  of  mental 
hallucination,  still  less  of  idiotcy.  In  the  documents  now  first 
brought  to  light  by  Raumer,  therefore,  we  have  searched  with 
attention  for  the  solution  of  two  questions ;  first,  what  was  the 
impression  as  to  his  sanity  produced  on  eye-witnessed,  before  the 
tragic  part  of  his  history  began  ? — secondly,  was  the  conduct  of  his 
father  towards  him  that  which  would  be  adopted  towards  a  relative 
afflicted  with  the  loss  of  reason,  or  towards  a  dangerous,  and  iu 
some  degree  a  hostile  prisoner  7  Lastly,  we  have  looked  in  them 
for  circumstances  which  might  more  directly  throw  light  on  the 
manner  of  his  decease.  And  with  these  views  we  shall  hope  for 
the  patience  of  our  readers  in  discussing  them  a  little  more  at 
length. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  prince  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
Venetian  envoy,  Badoero,  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip. 
They  represent  him  as  wayward  and  irritable  in  temper,  as  well  as 
feeble  in  intellect ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  seems  to  indicate 
constitutional  incapacity.     In  1557  he  writes  : — 

*•  The  prince  is  twelve  years  old,  and  of  a  weak  complexion.  He  has 
a  head  of  a  disproportioned  bigness,  black  hair,  and  a  fierce  disposi- 
tion. It  is  sitid  of  him,  that  when,  in  the  chace,  hares  or  other  anhnals 
are  brought  to  him,  he  takes  delight  in  seeing  them  roasted  alive.' 

A  peninsular  prince  of  our  own  days  is  said,  when  young,  to 
have  taken  great  delight  in  shutting  up  a  number  of  cats  in  a 
barrel  full  of  holes,  and  cutting  off  every  tail  which  was  unlucky 
enough  to  present  itself  through  any  of  these  apertures.  Never- 
theless the  same  personage  displayed,  in  the  very  difficult  circum- 
stances of  his  after  life,  no  want  either  of  intellect  or  resolution. 
Carlos's  warlike  propensities  were  very  decided ;  and  an  anecdote, 
resembling  those  which  are  recounted  of  the  boy  Charles  XII., 
represents  him  as  chiding  his  grandfather,  the  great  emperor,  for 
flying  from  the  elector  Maurice.  This  anecdote,  by  the  way,  does 
not  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Raumer's  pages  ;  it  was  quoted  by 
Daru  (Hist,  de  Venise,  vol.  vii.)  from  the  original  of  Badoero's 
-despatches. 

In  1562  the  prince  met  with  that  fall  down  the  staircase  ^t 
Alcala,  which,  after  his  death,  was  represented  as  having  materially 
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affected'  hb  reuon.  This  accident,  which  occurred  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  very  bumble  nymph  about  the  palace^  aeems,  unquestionably^ 
to  have  given  a  shock  to  his  bodily  constitution;  frequently^re- 
curring  ilbesses,  and  slow  recoveries,  are  mentioned  in  the  letters 
of  subse<}uent  years.  But  with  respect  to  his  intellect,  very  dif*.* 
ferent  estimates  are  given  by  different  observers. 

*  Many  (says  Oranvelle  in  1564 — when  Carlos  was  about  nineteen) 
are  pleased  with  him,  others  not.  I  think  him  modest,  and  inclined  to 
employ  himself,  which,  for  the  heir  of  such  large  dominions,  is  in  the 
highest  d^^ee  necessary  and  important/ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  following  February,  a  different  writer 
expresses  himself  in  these  strong  terms  : — 

'  There  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  Don  Carlos.  He  believes  every- 
thing that  is  said  to  him ;  if  one  were  to  toll  him  he  was  dead  he  would 
believe  it.' 

His  melancholy  and  inactivity  became  more  and  more  predo- 
minant  as  his  youth  advanced  ;  and  his  temperament,  headstrong 
and  averse  from  all  restraint  whatever,  was  peculiarly  unsuited  to 
the  solemn,  pedantic,  jealous  etiquette  of  Madrid. 
•  In  1566,  when  Carlos  had  atteined  the  age  of  twenty-one,  his 
enmity  towards  his  father  seems  first  to  have  become  matter  of 
notoriety.  It  is  hopeless  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Philip's  do* 
taiestic  policy  ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  improbable  supposition,  that 
one  cause  of  the  prince's  anger  was  to  be  found  in  the  proposal 
for  his  marriage  with  the  queen's  sister,  instead  of  his  cousin,  the 
Austrian  princess,  who  had  previously  been  made  the  subject  of 
Hegociation.  He  seems,  from  whatever  motive,  (not  surely  from 
that  alleged  by  some  biographers,  the  desire  of  becoming  head 
of  the  Lutheran  party  in  Germany,)  to  have  set  his  heart  on  the 
latter  arrangement,  and  to  have  been  much  chafed  by  the  intrigues 
which  impeded  its  fulfilment.  He  even  professed  a  degree  of  ro* 
mantic  gallantry  which  certainly  was  little  in  keeping  with  his  ge- 
neral character. 

^  As  he  was  once  driving  in  the  park,  with  the  aueen  and  other 
ladies,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  oxen,  he  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 
The  queen  asked  him  where  were  his  thoughts  f — He  answered, 
**  More  than  two  hundred  miles  away.**  *•  And  where  is  the  place  so 
far  off?"  asked  the  queen. — "I  am  thinking  of  my  cousin,'*  he  re- 
plied. 

*  About  the  time  when  they  were  in  doubt  whether  Philip  or  Alva 
should  go  to  the  Netherlands,  Carlos  learned  that  the  Cortes  were 
about  to  propose  that,  during  the  king's  absence,  he,  Carios,  should 
remain  in  Spain.  He  betook  himself  thereupon  to  their  assembly,  and 
told  them,  that  whoever  should  vote  for  that  proposal  would  be  held 
by  him^  as  his  deadly  enemy ; — equally  so,  whoever  should  be  mad 
epough  to  propose,  as  they  had  done  three  years  back,  that  he  should 
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marry  his  aunt.    He  moreover,  ordered  them,  on  pain'of  death,  to 
keep  secret  these  expressions.     They  were  soon,  however,  known.' 

Little  more  is  added,  in  these  volumes,  respecting  Carlos's 
conduct  during  the  year  or  two  preceding  his  imprisonment*  It 
will  be  remembered,  however,  that  during  that  period  befell  under 
suspicion  of  heretical  and  rebellious  sentiments— that  he  gave 
vent  to  the  strongest  language  of  aversion  against  his  father  and 
other  persons — that  he  repeatedly  expressed,  to  all  whom  he  thought 
likely  to  assist  him,  his  willingness  to  engage  in  any  scheme  which 
might  free  him  from  the  constraint  of  his  situation,  whether  through 
flight  or  some  more  audacious  enterprise — and  that  letters  were 
found  in  his  possession,  directed  to  several  princes  of  Italy,  to  the 
Cgrtes,  and  to  various  Spanish  grandees  and  civic  communities, 
justifying  his  intended  elopement.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the 
doubtful  story  of  his  visit  to  the  convent  of  Atocha,  and  demand 
to  be  admitted  to  communicate  with  an  unconsecrated  wafer,  when 
he  was  supposed  to  have  betrayed  a  design  against  his  father's  life : 
which,  however,  Philip  always  denied.  He  was,  unquestionably, 
dangerous  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  the  best  avouched  of  these 
circumstances,  and  especially  the  religious  accusations  which  were 
seriously  urged  against  him,  seem  little  to  coincide  with  the  sup^ 
position  of  his  insanity.  Still  less  can  that  supposition  be  recon* 
ciled  with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Ranke — that  Philip,  previously  to 
taking  measures  for  arresting  his  son,  had  the  acts  of  the  judicial 
process  instituted  by  John,  King  of  Aragon,  against  his  dis- 
obedient son,  Don  Carlos  de  Viana,  extracted  from  the  archives  of 
Barcelona  and  translated  into  Castilian.  Surely  no  such  prece* 
dent  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  confinement  of  a  lunatic. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy ;  and  here  we 
find  large  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, Fourquevaulx,  describing  the  arrest,  January,  1568. 
and  the  events  which  followed.  The  tone  of  these  despatches  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  singular.  The  strange  incidents  which 
passed  at  the  Spanish  court  are  related  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
imply  perfect  confidence  in  all  the  reports  respecting  them,  pro- 
ceeding from  Philip  and  his  ministers :  no  expression  is  dropped,  in 
the  most  critical  parts  of  the  narrative,  which  denotes  that  the  writer 
looked  below  the  surface,  or  sought  to  convey  anything  more  than  the 
official  gazette,  as  it  were,  of  these  mysterious  occurrences.  Many 
will  doubtless  agree  with  Raumer,  in  interpreting  this  circumstance 
entirely  in  favour  of  Philip ;— others  may  possibly  think  that  such 
extreme  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  prove  too  much ;  that 
as  it  was  impossible  for  Fourquevaulx  not  to  have  perceived  the 
suspicious  character  of  much  of  the  intelligence  which  he  had  to 
communicate,  so  his  apparent  freedom  from  all  suspicion  can  only 
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be  accounted  for  by  attributing  It  to  sagacious  caution— or  by  re-» 
membering  that  it  was,  at  that  period,  the  constant  practice  of  the 
French  court  to  employ  conAdential  agents  as  well  as  accredited 
ambassadors;  or  to  confer  both  those  characters  on  the  same 
person,  but  with  strict  requisition  that  they  should  be  kept  dis* 
tinct. 

M.  V.  Raumer,  however,  argues  the  more  confidently  from  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  these  despatches,  because,  as  he  says,  '  in  the 
first  place,  the  French  Court  was  not  inclined  to  dismiss  or  slur 
over  any  charge  of  crime  preferred  against  the  Spanish.'  Here 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  overlooked  circumstances  of 
some  importance  to  the  argument.  The  French  court  may,  in 
general,  have  had  little  sympathy  with  that  of  Spain;  and  Catherine 
de  Medicis  was  certainly  not  inclined  either  to  admire  the  cha- 
racter or  to  spare  the  vices  of  Philip.  But  it  is  necessary  to  re« 
member  that  at  the  precise  period  in  question  (the  spring  and 
summer  of  1668)  the  temperature  of  the  Louvre  was  high  Catholic, 
and  preparations  were  making  for  the  third  civil  war  of  religion. 
A  league — the  prototype  of  that  more  notorious  confederacy 
which  acted  so  great  a  part  a  few  years  later — was  forming  in 
defence  of  the  old  faith  :  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  then  in  close 
confidence  with  the  court,  was,  as  the  recent  historian  of  these 
times  (M.  Capefigue)  has  shown,  in  incessant  and  active  corre- 
spondence with  Philip ;  and  in  September,  only  two  months  after 
the  decease  of  the  prince,  Fourquevaulx  was  supplicating  that 
monarch  for  assistance  against  the  Huguenots.  At  such  a  crisis, 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the  policy  of  Catherine  and  her 
son  should  have  been  to  pass,  with  as  little  notice  as  possible,  over 
the  sad  events  which  then  afflicted  the  house  of  their  great  ally ; 
and  to  afibrd  no  countenance  to  the  rumours  of  foul  play  which, 
we  know,  became  immediately  general  throughout  Europe  on  the 
decease  of  the  prince,  by  the  preservation  of  despatches  (if  any 
were  sent)  touching  on  subjects  of  such  delicacy*. 

There  can  be  no  doubt — although  these  letters  contain  no  hint 
of  it — that  the  detention  of  the  Infante,  after  his  arrest,  was  con- 
ducted with  a  harshness  strongly  indicative  of  suspicion.  He  was 
at  first  given  in  charge  to  four  noblemen  of  high  rank  and  respon- 
sible character.     But  the  prboner  was  soon  taken  from  their  hands, 

*  Curiosity  has  met  with  the  same  ill  success  in  Spaia  as  in  France,  in  searching 
for  original  docimients  regarding  this  catastrophe.  ^  There  was  at  SimancaSj  in  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  a  walnut-wood  chest,  with  three  locks.  It 
was  generally  believed  to  contain  the  papers  relative  to  the  imprisonment  and  death 
of  Don  Carlos ;  and  hence  the  special  care  taken  of  it.  When  the  French  armies 
penetrated  into  the  Peninsula,  the  Spaniards  profited  bjr  their  arrival  to  have  this 


chest  opened— but  they  only  found  in  it  the  acts  of  the  criminal  process  asunst  Don 
Bodiigo  de  Calderon,  containing  nothing  of  consequenc^Z-^Capefiguei  <  Histoire  de 
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and  entrusted  to  on^  in  whonii  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  the 
king  could  place  more  implicit  reliance.  This  man,  Ruy  Gomez 
de  Silva,  waSf  above  all  others,  the  especial  object  of  hatred 
to  the  ill*regulated  mind  of  the  prince.  He  is  said  to  have  men- 
tioned Inm  Arot,  and  his  own  father  second,  among  the  persons 
whom  he  wished  out  of  the  world ;  nor  was  his  aversion  entirely 
unreasonable,  if  the  received  story  be  correcl-^that  this  person- 
age had  insinuated  himself  into  Carlos's  confidence — that  the 
prince  had  entrusted  him  with  the  particulars  of  a  scheme  for 
escaping  to  Malta  during  its  siege  (in  1565),  and  that  Gomez 
had,  by  the  king's  advice,  deterred  him  from  prosecuting  his  pror 
ject  by  showing  him  a  forged  account  of  the  relief  of  the  place. 
Must  it  not  have  excited  some  doubts  as  to  Philip's  purpose, 
when  it  became,  known^  that  on  the  25th  of  January,  seven  days 
after  his  arrest,  the  custody  of  the  prince  was  taken  from  the 
noblemen  to  whom  it  had  been  originally  confided,  and  that  he 
Avas  entirely  given  into  the  keeping  of  this  real  or  imaginary 
enemy? — that  Gomez  had  a  suite  of  chambers  allotted  to  him 
and  his  wife,  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  surrounding  the  single  and 
comfordess  apartment  of  Carlos,  so  that  the  latter  might  be  heard 
or  seen  at  pleasure  without  his  observation  ?-^ vol.  i.  p.  15£« 
Uc.)  Was  it  ordinary  treatment  of  a  lunatic  to  place  him  thus  in 
immediate  and  daily  communication  with  the  object  of  his  dis- 
ordered hatred  ? — or,  did  it  not  rather  resemble  the  committal  of 
a  dangerous  prisoner  to  the  most  secure  of  gaolers— one  who  had 
every  motive  of  personal  revenge  and  fear  to  bind  him  to  his 
office  ?  And  what  interpretation  must  not  the  council  of  Cathe- 
rine and  Charles — in  whose  court  so  much  was  perpetrated,  and  so 
much  more  suspected,  of  diabolical  tampering  with  human  life — 
:where  even  masks,  gloves,  and  side-saddles  lay  under  suspicion  of 
poison — have  placed  on  such  passages  as  the  following  in  their 
ambassador's  correspondence  :'•— 

<  Feb.  18. — ^The  prince  is  ever  shut  up  and  guarded  in  his  chamber ; 
he  eats  little,  and  unwillingly,  and  sleeps  hardly  at  all,  which  in  no 
respect  can  assist  him  to  amend  his  understanding.  He  becomes 
visibly  thinner,  and  more  dried  up ;  and  his  eyes  are  sunk  in  his  bead. 
They  give  him  sometimes  strong  soups  and  capon  broths,  in  which 
amber  and  other  nourishing  things  are  dissolved,  that  he  may  not 
quite  part  with  his  strength  and  Fall  into  decrepitude :  these  soups 
are  prepared  privately  in  the  chamber  of  Ruy  Gtmez^  through  which 
no  one  passes  into  that  of  the  prince.  The  prince  is  st^l  never  allowed 
to  go  out,  nor  even  to  look  out  of  the  vrindow.'— yol.  i.  p.  141. 

On  May  8,  Fourquevaulx  writes  that  Don  Carlos's  understand- 
ing deteriorates  every  day,  and  his  liberation  ^  is  not  to  be  in  any 
degree  reckoned  on ;'  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  gives,  as  a 
reason  for  the  imprisonment,  which  Philip  would  not,  he  says, 
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avow  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  ^  the 
notorious  incapacity  of  the  poor  young  prince.'  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  Carlos  in  Fourquevaulx's  despatches.  His 
death  (which  happened  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  July)  is  not 
made  the  subject  of  any  report,  and  only  incidentally  alluded  tOt 
This  circumstance  would  be,  in  itself,  suspicious  enough — as  if  the 
court  of  France  had,  from  the  motives  which  we  have  already  ex<^ 
plained,  suppressed  all  that  could  not  bear  the  light.  But  it  must 
be  added^  in  fairness,  that  the  lacuna  thus  left  by  Von  Raumer  is  in 
some  degree  supplied  by  Ranke.  He  has  produced  letters  both 
of  the  Papal  nuncio  and  the  Venetian  ambassador  Cavaili  to  their 
respective  courts,  describing  the  death  of  the  prince  circumstan« 
tiaUy,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  differing  from  the  narrative  divulgated 
by  Philip  and  his  friends.  The  evidence  of  the  latter  envoy  is  of 
importance,  not  only  from  the  general  credit  and  verisimilitude 
which  attaches  to  these  Venetian  reports,  but  ako  because  the 
relations  of  Venice  and  Spain  were  then  by  no  means  cordial,  and 
because  Cavaili  throughout  takes  the  prince's  part,  and  calls  the 
imprisonment  a  cruel  one.  In  the  letters  of  the  Papal  agent,  no 
allusion  whatever  is  made  to  any  suspicions ;  those  of  Cavaili  are 
more  explicit. 

*  Perched,*  he  says  (in  a  letter  dated  30th  of  September),  •  di  varii 
lochi  d'  Italia  e  sta  scritto  11  sospetto  che  11  principe  di  Spagna  sia 
morto  di  veneno,  non  voglio  evltar  di  agglunger  questo,  e  quasi  firma- 
mente,  che  11  detto  principe  non  e  morto  da  altro  veneno  che  dalle 
gran  disordini  che  faceva  e  dalla  molta  Inquietudine  di  suo  animo.' 

With  this  strong  testinoony  in  favour  of  Philip  conclude  the  au- 
dientic  notices  which  we  possess  respecting  a  dark  transaction. 
It  is  in  vain  to  go  farther,  and  look  for  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charges  against  him  in  his  own  avowals,  and  those  of  his  familiars, 
or  in  the  narratives  of  contemporary  Spanish  writers  under  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  Inquisition ;  or  to  conclude  him  clear  of  the  accusa- 
tion because  no  such  evidence  can  there  be  found.  Yet  there  is, 
in  the  declarations  of  the  monarch  himself,  an  inconsistency  which 
cannot  escape  notice.  The  communication  which  he  made,  im- 
mediately on  his  son's  arrest,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rossano,  papal 
nuncio  in  Spain,  must  have  gone  far  to  strengthen  the  suspicions 
of  those  who  condemned  him — 

*  The  motive  which  had  determined  him  was,  that  he  had  preferred 
the  honour  of  God,  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
safety  of  his  kingdoms  and  subjects,  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood ; 
therefore,  in  obedience  to  God,  he  had  sacrificed  his  only  son^  not  being 
able  otherwise  to  provide  for  these  objects.' ; 

These  expressions  are  cited  bj^  Sismondi  (Histoire  des  Fran^ai^, 
tom.  six.  p.  10)  from  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  Cardinal  Alessan- 
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driuo^  ID  Laderchii  Annal.  Eccles.  Surely  they  import  sometliiog 
more  than  the  version  which  Philip  afterwards  gave  of  his  policy — 
that  his  son  was  only  confined  in  consequence  of  mental  incapa- 
city. To  us  they  appear  to  throw  some  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  old  opinion,  that  the  king  had  at  one  time  entertained  the  notion 
of  bringing  his  son  to  trial,  either  by  the  Inquisition  or  by  a  secret, 
commission ;  but  that,  having  abandoned  this  idea,  he  adopted  a 
surer  and  darker  mode  of  immolating  the  victim  to  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  state. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  we  have  delayed  too  long 
over  a  task  so  ungrateful  as  that  of  searching  out  grounds  of  sus- 
picion, in  order  to  support  a  tale  wholly  unfounded  on  direct  tes- 
timony, and  which  political  and  reli^ous  hatred  first  rendered 
current  in  Europe.  There  is  truth  m  the  remark  with  which 
Ranke  concludes  his  examination  of  St.  Real's  two  absurd  ro- 
mances— his  Conspiracy  of  Don  Carlos,  and  that  of  Bedamar. 

*  Often '  (he  says)  *  have  opposite  opinions,  hastily  adopted  on  the 
moment,  conflicted,  like  the  parties  which  embraced  them,  for  some 
time  together ;  until  the  public  voice  has  pronounced  itself  on  the 
same  side  with  political  success.  As  soon  as  the  Spanish  monarchy 
had  sunk  into  insignificance,  it  was  belied.  While  Venice  flourished 
and  ruled,  she  was  held  in  honour ;  as  soon  as  she  no  longer  retained 
power  enough  to  make  a  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  fabulous 
stories  were  immediately  rife  against  her,  and  she  was  condemned  in 
general  opinion  at  the  same  time  at  which  she  sank  in  importance.  For 
the  sentiments  of  the  multitude  depend  but  too  much  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  political  fortunes.' 

At  all  events,  we  cannot  think  there  is  any  reason  for  the  very 
authoritative  dictum  of  a  writer  whose  criticisms  are  in  genera! 
just  and  impartial — (the  author  of  the  History  of  Spain  in  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia) — that  ^such  tales'  (as  that  of  the  supposed 
murder)  ^  are  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  in  contem- 
porary writers  of  Spain,  or  even  in  common  sense.  The  truth  is, 
that  Philip  behaved  with  too  much  moderation  to  a  son  who  was 
fit  only  for  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.'  Of  the  Spanish  historians  of 
that  age,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  honest  and  Judicious  Herrera 
passes  over  the  matter  altogether  in  silence,  finishing  his  narrative 
of  these  events  with  the  arrest  of  Don  Carlos.  Ferreras,  the  apo- 
logist for  Philip's  worst  excesses,  scarcely  deserves  notice.  And 
common  sense,  we  think,  is  far  better  evinced  in  submitting  to  the 
existence  of  a  mystery  where  the  most  enlightened  judges  have  long 
pronounced  the  truth  undiscoverable,  than  in  delivering  so  arbitranr 
a  sentence  against  the  inclination  of  general  opinion.  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  in  his  History  of  England,  after  stating  the  case  with 
bis  usual  philosophy  and  candour,  displays  an  evident  inclination 
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to  acquiesce  in  the  charge ;  so  that  the  student  who  looks  for  his 
knowledge  in  European  annals  to  Dr.  Lardner'^s  miscellany,  will 
find,  under  the  head  of  Spain,  the  same  story  treated  as  a  mere 
idle  fiction,  which,  under  the  head  of  England,  he  is  taught  most 
potently  to  believe.  Lord  F.  Egerton,  w^  observe,  continues 
Jlo  doubt  notwithstanding  the  strongly-expressed  opinion  of  his 
principal.  '  Whether,'  he  says,  '  these  deductions  of  Monsieur 
Kaumer  be  correct  or  otherwise,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no- 
thing to  justify  historians  or  biographers  in  stating,  as  an  indis- 
putable and  notorious  fact,  that  Philip  was  the  murderer  of  his  son 
and  wife.'  The  latter,  indeed,  is  a  monstrous  and  wholly  unautho- 
rized accusation.'*'  ^  Whatever  estimate  we  may  be  inclined  to  form 
respecting  the  amiability  of  Philip's  character,  his  young  wife  was 
most  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  he,  as  far  as  his  nature  per- 
mitted, returned  her  affection.  Her  last  sighs  were  breathed  on 
the  bosom  of  her  husband  ;  her  last  prayers  were,  that  her  mother 
and  brothers  might  be  better  impressed  with  the  urgent  duty  of 
showing  no  compassion  towards  the  enemies  of  their  religion ;  so 
deeply,  as  Ranke  observes,  *  bad  the  evil  infection  of  the  time 
insinuated  itself  into  that  innocent  heart^  I 

From  one  great  tragedy  to  another,  performed  on  a  more  public 
stage  and  between  actors  of  still  greater  mark  and  celebrity,  the 
mind  of  the  reader  turns  with  a  natural  desire  to  compare  and 
contrast  circumstances  so  different  in  character^  yet  equally  pro- 
minent among  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  their  busy  century.  Von 
Kaumer  has  evidently  taken  a  particular  interest  in  compiling  that 
part  of  his  collections  which  relates  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
principally  to  the  last  period  of  her  captivity  and  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  her  death.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  any  additional  light  on  the  myste- 
rious part  of  those  transactions.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  much  of 
novelty,  to  English  readers,  in  the  extracts  which  he  has  inserted 
in  the  present  volumes.  One  long  and  interesting  letter,  that  of 
Mary  describing  her  situation  at  Tutbury,  was  printed  long  ago, 
as  the  translator  remarks,  in  Lord  Bridgewater's  Life  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Egerton.  He  might  have  added,  that  it  has  been 
already  used  for  the  purposes  of  general  history,  as  the  most  in« 
teresting  parts  of  it  have  been  extracted  by  Dr.  Lingard.  And 
all  that  is  of  importance  in  the  despatches  of  the  French  envoys 
from  Scotland  and  England  will  be  found  either  in  the  Cotton, 
Harieian,  or  Egerton  MSS.,  in  the  British  Museum.  But  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  much  public  documentary  evi- 

*  The  story  quoted  by  Raumcr  (pp.  156,  157)  from  an  anonymous  MS.  merely 
gives  the  current  reports  in  France  at  the  time.  The  substance  of  it  was  already  to 
be  (bund  in  Le  Laboureui'i  additions  to  the  memoirs  of  Castelnau* 
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dence  can  etist  unsearched,  on  a  favourite  subject  of  controversy, 
nvhich  has  exercised  the  wits  of  so  many  literary  polemics. 

Whether  or  no  Mary  did  actually  pen  that  fatal  passage  in  her 
letter  to  Babington^  (for  hers  it  most  undoubtedly  was  as  to  the 
rest  of  its  contents,)  which  implicates  her  as  accessary  to  the  in- 
tended murder  of  Elizabeth,  will,  we  fear,  remain  ever  an  unde- 
cided question.  No  reasoning,  no  ingenuity,  can  remove  the  sus- 
picion which  attaches  to  the  conductors  of  the  prosecution,  from 
their  not  having  confronted  Mary  with  her  two  accusers,  the  secre- 
taries who  had  made  those  disclosures  which  led  to  her  condemna- 
tion. And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much  probability  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  Mary,  whom  the  conspirators  trusted 
in  all  besides,  was  trusted  in  this  most  critical  point  of  all;  there  is, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  general  impression  to  the  contrary,  so  much 
of  openness  and  fairness  in  the  recorded  transactions  with  her  pre- 
vioui  to  her  trial ;  there  is  so  much  in  Nau  and  Curl's  confes- 
sions, which  their  subsequent  retractation  could  neither  palliate 
nor  evade, — that  the  mind  remains  balanced  between  the  improba- 
bility of  so  many  circumstances  concurring  to  give  verisimilitude  to 
a  fiction,  and  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  the  ministers  of  Eliza- 
beth, if  as  upright  as  they  were  sagacious,  could  have  committed 
so  gross  an  error  as  to  neglect,  or  to  suffer  their  sovereign  to  omit, 
the  only  step  wanted  to  confirm,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  the 
justice  of  their  accusations. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  less  by  the  contents  of 
the  work  before  us  than  by  the  perusal  of  some  very  singular 
autograph  letters  of  Lord  Burleigh,  which  will  shortly  be  given  to 
the  public  by  Mr.  Leigh,  their  discoverer,  together  with  other  do- 
cuments, edited  and  unedited,  respecting  the  Babington  conspi- 
racy. Whether  these  letters  will  throw,  in  fact,  any  light  upon 
the  real  state  of  the  case  between  Mary  and  her  accusers,  or 
whether  they  only  place  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
plausible  theory,  we  will  not  now  anticipate.  But  the  picture 
which  they  give  of  the  agitated  mind  of  Elizabeth,  during  that 

*  Interim, 
like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream,' 
which  passed  between  the  first  resolution  to  involve  Mary  in 
the  charges  against  Babington,  and  the  final  adoption  of  judicial 
measures  against  her,  is  indeed  fraught  with  the  deepest  mterest. 
No  language  of  a  fictitious  describer,  even  had  Shakspeare 
brought  his  sovereign  on  the  stage,  could  so  forcibly  depict  the 
wild  conflict  of  her  feelings,  as  the  manner  in  which  her  cold, 
unimpassioned,  impenetrable  minister  notes  everything,  while 
seeming  to  note  nothing  ;  conveying  to  his  correspondent  (Wal- 
smgham)  a  perfect  dissection  of  the  queen's  inmost  thoughts,  in  a 
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ityle  apparently  so  unconscious,  that  had  the  letters  reached  her 
eye,  there  is  not  a  sentence  or  an  expression  on  which  she  could 
have  fixed  as  derogatory  to  her  dignity  or  inconsistent  with  his 
duty  as  the  mere  exponent  of  her  will  and  directions. 
.  The  interference  of  King  James  in  behalf  of  his  mother  forms 
a  curious  chapter  in  the  life  of  that  monarchy  whose  fate  it  seem» 
to  have  been^  throughout  life,  to  have  his  best  intentions  frustrated 
by  the  worthlessness  of  statesmen  and  favourites,  by  whom  he  was' 
flattered,  governed,  and  betrayed  on  all  occasions.  He  has  been 
so  eminently  unpopular  a  character  with  almost  all  historical 
writers^  that  it  has  been  usual  to  attribute  the  failure  of  his  inter- 
cessions with  Elizabeth  to  his  own  lukewarmness,  if  not,  with 
Burnet  and  others,  to  insincerity.  Yet  the  latter,  at  least,  seems 
a  very  unjust  suspicion.  Of  high  generosity  his  nature  was  not 
indeed  capable :  he  had  none  of  those  chivalrous  feelings  which 
would  have  induced  worse  princes  than  himself  to  peril  cfdwn  and 
life  in  such  a  cause,  even  for  the  sake  of  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's dignity,  were  all  natural  feeling  out  of  the  question.  And 
his  affection  towards  his  mother  was  not  likely  to  act  powerfully  in 
her  favour — as  he  had  never  known  her,  and  was  moreover,  it  may 
fairly  be  believed^  persuaded  of  her  privity  to  his  father's  death. 
Nevertheless,  if  his  exertions  were  not  energetic,  there  is  scarcely 
reason  for  imagining  that  they  were  not  made  in  good  faith.  And 
sufficient  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  character  of  the  men 
in  whose  hands  imperious  state-necessity— or  rather  the  necessity 
of  a  prince  whose  ministers  are  forced  upon  him  by  a  domineer- 
ing party,  and  whose  fate  it  is  to  employ  agents  whom  he  knows 
and  despises — obliged  him  to  place  the  conduct  of  the  negociation. 
On  this  point  the  volumes  before  us  afford  some  curious  illus- 
trations^ from  the  despatches  of  M.  de  Courcelles,  French  ambas- 
sador at  Edinburgh.  We  must  however  remark,  that  the  bulk  of 
his  reports  at  this  critical  period  is  contained  at  considerable 
length,  and  apparently  most  accurately  translated,  in  the  Cotton 
MSS.  of  the  British  Museum. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  envoy  despatched  to  Eng- 
land by  King  James,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  arrest  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  servants^  in  consequence  of  the  Babington  conspiracy, 
was  William  Keith,  whose  appointment  excited  great  discon- 
tent among  the  high-minded  Scottish  nobility,  both  because  he 
was  a  man  of  no  personal  consequence  and  also  a  partisan,  per- 
haps a  pensioner,  of  England,  i  et  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
so  insignificant  an  agent  was  not  likely  to  make  more  progress  with 
the  proud  and  vindictive  Elizabeth  than  any  of  those  warlike  ba-, 
rons  who  would  so  gladjy  have  carried  her  a  message  of  defiance^ 

However 
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However,  as  the  danger  to  Mary  appeared  more  imminent,  and 
after  she  had  been  found  guilty  by  the  Lords  Commissioners,  the 
king  despatched  three  envoys,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  and  the  Master  of  Gray,  to  intercede  for  her  life.  But 
Bothwell,  the  queen's  devoted  friend,  was  prevented  from  under- 
taking the  journey  by  Elizabeth^s  decided  opposition. 

*  The  King  of  Scotland/  writes  De  Courcelies,  Dec.  31,  1586, '  ap^^ 
pears  not  to  trouble  himself  much  with  this,'  (the  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  Bothwell's  commission,)  *  from  his  desire  to  send  some 
one  quickly,  to  prevent  further  proceedings  against  the  queen  his 
mother ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  passport  being  made  out  for  Lord 
Gray*  who  could  take  the  said  Melville  with  him,  these  seemed  to 
him  sufficient  for  the  above  legation.' 

Here  follow  the  instructions  delivered  to  the  commissioners, 
which  are  well  known. 

*  To  give  these  instructions  more  solemnity,  James  caused  them  to 
be  read  to  the  Parliament,  and  called  upon  the  Lords  to  give  their 
opinion  upon  them.  Hereupon,  the  Lords  Hamilton,  Both  well,  and 
others  remarked,  it  seemed  to  them  not  unfitting  to  add,  that  the 
king,  if  Elizabeth  should  proceed  further  against  his  mother,  would 
declare  war;  or  add  some  threats  which  would,  in  their  opinion, 
be  of  more  avail  to  restrain  the  insolence  of  the  enemy,  than  all  the 
entreaties  they  could  make.  They  wished,  also,  to  strike  out  certain 
passages  in  the  last  instruction,  as  running  contrary  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  king,  and  being  such  as  his  mother  herself  would  even 
in  extremity  refuse  her  consent  to.  The  king  answered,  '*  The  time 
is  not  fitting,  and  the  posture  of  my  affairs  does  not  permit  me  to 
threaten  the  Queen  of  England,  who  is  a  very  powerful  princess.  The 
last  article,  moreover,"  (this  was  to  the  effect  that  Queen  Mary  should 
voluntarily  renounce  her  personal  rights  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and 
remdn  a  prisoner  as  Elizabeth's  subject,)  ^*  must  remain  unaltered, 
as  a  means  whereby  the  life  of  my  mother  may  be  saved." 

*  Upon  this,  the  Lord  Herries  prayed  his  Majesty  not  to  take  it 
amiss,  if  he  were  to  tell  him,  that  from  the  beginning  they  had  shown 
themselves  too  tardy  in  the  defence  of  his  mother,  which  had  given 
occasion  to  her  enemies  to  proceed  so  far  against  her.  The  king,  how- 
ever, answered  in  anger, — •*  Although  I  am  not  bound  to  lay  before 
my  subjects  an  account  of  my  dealings,  I  yet  will  that  every  one  should 
know,  that  if  I  did  not  speak  earlier  respecting  the  liberation  of  my 
mother,  I  so  abstained  because  she  herself  had  sent  me  word  not  to  do 
so,  and  I  \vill  not  do  service  to  any  ungrateful  person.  For  proofs 
how  I  have  in  everything  discharged  my  duty  towards  her,  our  corre- 
spondence since  my  accession  to  the  throne  shall  be  laid  before  the 
highest  tribunal  of  this  realm,  and  copied*   For  the  rest,  you  may  add 

*  The  English  translator  ought  to  have  noticed  that  the  Master  of  Gray  is  thus 
confounded  with  hi«  father  the  Peer,  through  the  German  collector's  too  literal 
adoption  of  the  loose  French  Milord  of  De  Courcelies* 

or 
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or  take  away  what  you  will  in  these  instructions ;  inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  object  is  to  save  the  life  of  the  queen,  I  declare  solemnly,  that 
if  she  suffer  death,  her  blood  be  upon  all  your  heads,  and  not  on 
mine."  As  they  saw  him  so  steadfast  in  his  opinion,  none  would 
make  reply;  many  also  concluded  that  he  was  advised  that  this  was 
the  only  way  to  save  his  mother:  they  had  perhaps  laid  it  down  for 
him  from  England,  and  Elizabeth  was  perhaps  informed  of  it.  In 
any  case,  the  king  will  endeavour  to  derive  therefrom  advantages  for 
himself.  As  he  has  made  a  general  declaration,  that  he  would  not 
openly  declare  against  England,  even  befalling  the  death  of  his  mother, 
but  only  in  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession, 
as  he  himself  has  said  to  Lords  Bothwell  and  Seton,  all  which  may 
have  given,  as  they  pretend  it  has,  more  courage  to  the  partisans  of 
England,  who  were  about  him,  and  knew  the  facility  which  is  said 
to  belong  to  him,  to  persuade  the  Queen  of  England  not  to  hesitate 
(faindre)  in  proceeding  against  the  queen  his  mother ;  for  though  her 
death  would  be  displeasing  to  him,  they  would  be  able,  by  the  great 
means  they  had  in  his  court  and  their  favour  with  his  person,  or  in 
any  event  by  the  occasions  which  time  would  procure,  to  excuse  the 
execution  which  might  be  done  upon  her«  The  partisans  of  England 
who  surround  him  have  taken  fresh  courage.  He  trusts  to  his  dex- 
terity to  be  able  to  dissuade  Elizabeth  and  her  coimcil  from  violent 
measures  against  his  mother ;  and  the  English  think,  that  however 
disagreeable  her  execution  may  be  to  him,  they  will  be  able,  by  their 
influence  and  other  means  which  time  will  furnish,  to  excuse  and  slur 
over  the  action. 

*  This  is  the  more  to  the  purpose,  as  Gray  confessed  to  King 
James  he  had  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Walsingham,  and 
others  in  England,  suggesting  to  them  not  to  execute  Mary  in  public, 
but  to  remove  her  by  poison.  Gray  could  not,  moreover,  deny  this, 
as  these  letters  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some  noblemen,  who 
threatened  him  with  death  in  the  event  of  any  injury  happening  to 
Mary.  This,  as  some  believe,  has  caused  him  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  England,  with  the  better  will,  and  to  promise  the  king  to  set  every 
thing  in  motion  in  his  mother's  behalf.  He  has  confirmed  this  to  me 
on  the  occasion  of  his  departure,  when  I  demanded  of  him  and  MeU 
inlle  to  co-operate  with  Messieurs  de  Belli^vre  and  Ch&teauneuf.  He 
hopes  to  repair  his  error  and  remove  the  suspicion  which  has  arisen. 
He  is  also,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  safer  in  the  first 
moment  in  England  than  here,  where  he  would  with  difficulty  with- 
stand the  impetuosity  and  effort  of  many  who  would  rise  on  the  first 
report  they  should  receive  of  it.' — vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

The  history  of  this  commission,  and  especially  of  the  part  taken 
in  it  by  Gray^  presents  so  singular  a  picture  of  the  machinations 
and  intricate  treacheries  of  the  courtiers  of  James,  that  we  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  pursuing  it  a  little  farther,  though  this 
may  cause  us  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  M.  von  Raumer's 
pages ;  especially,  as  the  course  of  these  intrigues  appears  to  us 
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to  have  be^n  misiitiderstoody  or  inaccurately  reported j  by  certain 
recent  writers  on  the  Marian  controversy. 

Patrick,  Master  of  Gray  (of  whom  the  historian  Maitland  says, 
that  he  had  '  a  head  to  contrive  almost  any  wickedness,  and  wil- 
lingness to  execute  it  *),  is  thus  described  by  Davison,  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  in  1584,  when  rising  into  notoriety  at 
the  Scottish  court : — 

*  This  gentleman,  besides  that  he  is  a  known  papist,  a  favourer  of 
the  French  cause,  a  servant  and  pensioner  of  the  queen's  (Mary),  and 
a  suspected  pensioner  of  the  pope,  hath  himself  confessed  to  have  had, 
at  his  coming  out  of  France,  a  cupboard  of  plate  given  him  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador  resident  there,  to  the  value  of  five  or  six  thousand 
crowns ;  beside  other  gifts  from  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  other  the 
queen's  friends :  and  since  his  coming  here  hath  been  treasurer  of  all 
such  money  as  was  sent  him  by  Bellandine,  as  coming  from  the  queen; 
whereof  I  know  where  he  weighed  at  one  time  ten  thousand  carats, 
reserved  to  the  king's  own  use,  besides  his  own  part,  and  that  was 
disposed  amongst  other  of  the  courtiers,  to  relieve  their  hungry  appe- 
tite,' &c. 

Gray  was  at  this  time  actually  engaged  in  the  queen's  party, 
which  he  subsequently  deserted,  on  some  fancied  or  real  slight  on 
the  part  of  Mary  herself;  and  we  next  find  him  in  confidential 
communicotion  with  Leicester,  Walsingham,  and  the  notorious 
Archibald  Douglas,  the  Scots  ambassador  in  England,  a  partisan 
as  deeply  involved  in  intrigues  with  Elizabeth's  ministers  as  himself. 
To  him  (before  accepting  the  extraordinary  commission  to 
England)  Gray  expressed,  in  no  ambiguous  terms,  his  fears  lest 
his  own  prosperity  at  the  Scottish  court,  and  that  of  Douglas  also, 
might  be  found  incompatible  with  the  life  of  Mary. 

After  informing  Douglas  that  '  his  majesty  is  very  wel  content 
with  all  your  proceidings,  but  cheifly  tucbing  his  beukis  and  hunt- 
ing horses,'*  he  continues,  with  reference  to  that  princess, 
*  he  (the  king)  is  content  how  strictly  she  be  keipit,  and  all  hir  auld 
knaifish  servantis  beingit.  In  this  you  must  deil  verie  warly,  to  escbea 
inconvenientis,  seeing  necessitie  of  all  honest  menU  affairs  requyres  that 
she  toer  out  of  the  way,* — 8th  Septefnber,  1586. 

We  find  in  the  Cotton  M  SS.  another  letter  written  by  him  on 
the  following  day  (9ih  Sept.)  to  Walsingham.  After  some  com- 
munication respecliiig  affairs  in  Flanders,  (Gray  being  agent  in 
Scotland  for  the  English  expedition  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who, 
strange  to  say,  seems  to  have  respected  and  esteemed  him,)  he 
says,  in  evident  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  preceding  day,  '  Sir, 
I  have  written  to  his  majesty^s  ambassadour  of  an  advertysement  I 

*  The  reader  will  remember,  in  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  James's  correspondence 
with  Kiixabeth  on  these  weighty  subjects,  only  three  months  after  his  mother's 
execution. 
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bad  yesternidit.  I  pray  you  inquyr  it,  for  it  is  not  impertinent. 
The  Etemall  be  with  you  ! '  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  Gray 
was  anxious  to  let  VValsingham  into  the  secret  of  his  own  dark 
wishes  respecting  the  Queen  of  Scots.  But,  besides  these  letterS| 
which,  to  his  eternal  ignominy,  are  still  preserved,  he  carried  on 
another  correspondence  with  Leicester.  That  nobleman,  after 
Mary's  death,  when  Gray  had  fallen  into  disfavour  with  Elizabeth, 
showed  his  letters  to  Sir  Alexander  Stewart,  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  report  them  to  King  James  :  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  contained  even  more  direct  suggestions  for  the  murder  of 
the  queen.  The  consequence  of  this  disclosure  was  (we  may 
observe  en  passant)  that  James  shook  off  entirely  the  ascendency 
which  Gray  had  acquired  over  him,  and  that  the  latter,  in  his  dis- 
content, joined  again  his  old  associates  the  disaffected  Catholic 
nobles,  and  was,  in  consequence,  banished  the  realm. 

Gray  was,  therefore,  sold  to  England,  and  probably  planning 
the  secret  murder  of  Mary,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  selected 
by  her  son  (in  November,  1586)  to  intercede  for  her  life.  Yet 
it  is  not  true,  as  most  historians  (Dr.  Lingard  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  among  the  number)  seem  to  imagine,  that  he  accepted  this 
comnoission  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  acting  against  the 
tenor  of  it.  His  own  letters'*'  (which  Lingard  has,  in  part, 
quoted,  but  singularly  misunderstood)  clearly  prove  the  contrary. 
The  most  plausible  interpretation  to  be  put  on  his  conduct  is,  that 
at  the  beginning  he  entertained  a  hope  that — if  all  further  trouble 
were  not  saved  by  a  more  summary  mode  of  proceeding  with  Mary 
*-tbe  repugnance  of  James  to  her  execution  might,  with  the  aid  of 
dexterity,  be  overcome.  He  knew  that  prince's  submissive  and 
timorous  disposition, — bis  natural  subordination  to  the  genius  of 
Elizabeth, — the  coldness  of  temper  which  rendered  him  so  little 
accessible  either  to  the  stimulus  of  injured  honour,  or  that  of 
wounded  affection ;  he  knew,  moreover,  that  James  bad  set  his 
whole  heart  on  the  prospect  of  the  English  succession,  the  tempting 
lure  which  Elizabeth  so  craftily  held  out  to  him,  keeping  it  always 
a  little  beyond  his  reach :  finally,  he  saw  him  inextricably  involved 
in  the  toils  of  the  English  party  at  home,  and,  in  truth,  far  more 
afraid  of  the  discontented  nobility  who  might  take  up  arms  for  his 
injured  mother,  than  either  of  King  Philip  or  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Nevertheless  he  soon  perceived  that  James,  whether  through  very 
shame,  or  wrought  upon  by  others,  had  resolved  to  take  up  his 
mother's  cause  in  earnest ;  that  it  was  unsafe  any  longer  to  tamper 
with  the  royal  determination ;  and  that,  if  the  English  Queen  was 
equally  resolved  on  her  part,  there  was  no  choice  left  for  him  and 
for  his  correspondent,  Douglas,  but  to  relinquish  either  the  favour 

*  8oiD«  of  Umqi  aro  ia  JLtodge's  lUustiations^others  in  the  Burleigh  papers. 
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of  Windsor  or  lliat  of  Holyrood.  And  ihe  alternative  which  he 
adopted  was  not  chosen  through  national  or  religious  feeling,  or 
any  other  of  the  more  mixed  motives  which  sway  men  of  ordinary 
temper, — he  simply  resolved  (as  he  tells  his  friend  the  ambassa- 
dor in  plain  terms)  to  attach  himself  to  the  side  which  had  the 
chances  of  life  in  its  favour, — that  is,  the  younger  monarch !  In 
this  view  he  accepted  the  commission  imposed  upon  him ;  probably 
intending  to  act  so  far  in  obedience  to  it,  as  to  endeavour  to  defer, 
if  possible,  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  until  either  the  feeble  reso- 
lution of  James  might  be  subdued,  after  the  temporary  excitement 
into  which  the  indignity  oflfered  to  his  crown  and  blood  had  hurried 
him,  or  (which  Gray  regarded  as  safer  for  himself)  Mary  might  be 
disposed  of  in  a  secret  manner.  On  the  JOth  November  he  writes 
to  Douglas,  after  some  previous  letters  full  of  complaints  respect- 
ing the  expense  of  the  embassy — an  intended  journey  to  Flanders 
having,  he  says,  already  *  eaten  him  up ' : — 

•  All  men  drive  at  him  (James)  fyrst  for  his  mother,  and  next  for 
the  matter  of  his  title.  The  Guisarches^  and  his  mother's  friends, 
shall  take  occasion  upon  theis  motives  to  deal  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly with  His  majesty.  And,  for  my  part,  I  have  taken  this  reso- 
lution :  to  serve  his  majesty  faithfully  and  fyrst,  and  if  I  see  England 
to  meine  wel,  I  shall  remaine  constant  that  way ;  if  not,  I  mean  to 
follow  no  course  partially,  but  to  hate  and  love  according  to  my 
maister's  mind.' 

He  then  represents  himself  as  doubting  whether  to  accept  the  em- 
bassy,— 

*  Refuse  I,  the  king  shall  think  I  know  already  quhat  shall  come 
of  things ;  so  that  if  she  die,  he  shall  not  feal  to  quarrel  me  for  it ; 
leive  she,  I  shall  have  double  harme.  Refuse  I  not,  but  enterpryse 
the  voyage,  if  she  die,  men  shall  think  I  have  lent  hir  a  hand,  so  that 
I  shall  leive  under  that  slander  ;  and  leive  she  by  my  travail,  I  bring 
a  staff  to  my  awin  head,  or  at  the  least  shall  have  little  thankes.' 
On  the  27th  November  he  is  more  explicit : — 

•  Seeing  this  maiter  comes  on  thus— I  would  faine  the  queen  thair 
and  hir  counsell  would  devyse  some  middis,  for,  by  God,  the  matter 
is  hard  to  you  and  me  both  :  and  I  protest  before  God,  I  undertak  that 
voyage  for  to  see  what  good  I  can  do,  to  make  some  middis,  because 
I  see  the  king  wholly  myndit  to  run  a  uther  course  if  violence  be 
usit :  which  I  know  shall  be  my  wrak,  being  so  far  embarkit  that  way 
that  skairsly  can  I  retire  myself.  And  for  yourself,  it  is  true,  you 
have  thair  moyens,' — [Alluding  to  Douglas's  connexion  with  Eliza- 
beth's ministry.] — *  but  keip  your  compt,  if  his  majesty  steir  a  uther 
course,  ye  shall  die  a  banisht  man.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Archibald  Douglas^  one  of  the  as- 
sassins of  Darnley,  was  pardoned  by  James,  and  sent  to  England 
as  ambassador,  but  partly  with  a  view  to  keeping  him  out  of  the 

country ; 
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country;  and  Gray  here  insinuates,  that  if  Mary  die  while 
James  is  in  his  present  humour,  Douglas,  as  well  as  himself,  will 
become  answerable  in  his  eyes  for  her  deaths  and  will  never  be  per- 
mitted to  revisit  Scotland. 

*  Ye  know,'  proceeds  he,  *  how  mortell  princes  are,  so  it  is  good  to 
remember  home.  I  will  be  thus  plainly  with  you :  see  I  no  myddis 
but  that  all  shall  break  between  these  princes,  J  loiU  seik  the  longeU 
lyfy  and  will  follow  my  master  directly  and  sincerely.'' 
He  then  recommends  the  ambassador  to  ^  gayne  that  young  man 
William  Keythe,'  that  is,  to  corrupt  the  king's  own  envoy  extraor- 
dinary ! 

lu  a  subsequent  letter  he  seems  really  anxious  to  take  credit  to 
himself  for  his  disinterested  exertions  in  favour  of  the  queen,  who 
(not  very  unnaturally)  was  prejudiced  against  him,  and  had  said  to 
Douglas  that  'she  knew  mair  of  him  '  (Gray)  '  nor  he  did.' 
'  In  the  mean  time,'  says  he,  ^  speak  hardly  to  the  queen,  that  I  think 
she  hath  not  usit  me  according  to  her  promise,  seeing  this  is  the 
second  time  she  has  suspected  me  without  a  cause.' 

With  regard  to  Gray*s  subsequent  conduct  in  the  execution  of 
his  commission,  it  was  asserted  on  all  hands  and  partly  admitted 
even  by  himself,  that  he  counteracted  to  the  best  of  his  power  the 
honest  exertions  of  his  colleague  Melvill ;  that  while  outwardly 
pressing  Elizabeth  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and  reasons  from  clas- 
sical history,  against  laying  violent  hands  on  her  royal  kinswoman, 
he  was  privately  urging  her  to  perpetrate  the  act,  and  whisper- 
ing into  her  willing  ear  the  vindictive  adage,  *  Mortui  non  moT" 
dent*  But  it  is  by  far  the  most  probable  supposition  that  he, 
fearing  as  he  must  have  done  the  vengeance  of  the  Catholic  party 
to  which  he  still  nominally  belonged,  was  anxious,  not  for  her 
execution,  but  for  that  darker  mode  of  taking  her  life,  which 
Elizabeth,  could  she  have  found,  even  then,  trusty  servants  to 
perform  that  which  Sir  Amias  Paulet  refused,  would  probably 
have  adopted  at  last.  And  this,  in  substance.  Gray  is  reported  to 
have  subsequently  confessed  at  Edinburgh. 

These  letters^  we  cannot  but  think,  prove  thus  much  in  favour 
of  James,  that — unless  he  had  dissimulation  enough  thoroughly  to 
deceive  his  own  crafty  envoy, — he  really  was  eagerly  desirous  of 
his  motlier*s  rescue^  and  prevented  from  insisting  on  it,  as  far 
at  least  as  with  sheathed  sword  he  might,  only  by  the  double 
dealing  and  treason  with  which  he  was  environed.  They  are, 
at  all  events,  curious,  as  showing  the  character  of  the  servants 
whom  the  state  of  parties  in  his  own  country  compelled  him  to 
employ.  The  murderer  in  heart  of  James's  mother  writes  to 
the  actual  murderer  of  the  same  prince's  father,  to  calculate  coolly 
the  chances  between  serving  and  betraying  him !    Surely,  the  very 

worst 
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worst  acts  with  which  the  sovereigns  of  that  bad  age  are  charge- 
able are  mitigated,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  by  reason  of 
the  inextricable  nets  of  fraud  and  violence  in  which  their  wicked 
counsellors  had  enveloped  them ! 

In  fact,  the  whole  state-history  of  those  times  seems  to  present 
nothing  but  a  series  of  plots  and  counterplots,  in  which  both  per- 
sonal honour  and  political  morality  were  played  with  as  mere 
counters  in  the  game  of  ambition.*  As  the  reader  proceeds  far- 
ther in  examining  for  himself  the  original  documents,  out  of  which 
the  superficial  history  of  the  age — a  mere  deceitful  elevation  with- 
out solidity  or  substance  within — has  been  constructed,  he 
scarcely  finds  a  character  or  an  event  unmarked  by  the  suspicion 
of  treachery  ;  he  despairs  of  being  able  to  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood,  sincerity  from  hypocrisy;  and  learns  at  last  to  con* 
template  with  a  kind  of  reverence  those  few  characters  which 
seem  the  pivots  on  which  the  revolving  world  of  political  intrigue 
then  circulated;  the  Burleighs,  Hunsdons,  Walsinghams,  of  Eng- 
land; the  Alvas,  Guises,  Chatillons,  of  the  Continent;  those  who 
held  on  the  same  path  for  good  and  evil — who,  however  they  may 
have  marked  their  career  by  fraud,  violence,  and  bloodshed,  in 
pursuit  of  a  particular  object,  yet  never  played  double,  or  hedged 
their  ventures. 

Of  the  French  envoys  who  were  in  this  island  in  1586  and  1687| 
and  from  whose  despatches  these  volumes  contain  such  large  ex* 
tracts,  there  was  probably  not  one  who  acted  the  simple  part  of  a 
diplomatist,  or  abstained  from  involving  himself  in  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  the  country  in  which  he  came  to  reside.  Courcelles^ 
the  ambassador  at  Edinburgh,  was  never  regarded  as  a  model  of 
honesty;  Lord  Hunsdon,  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Scotland,  in 
^  Lodge's  Illustrations,'  mentions  the  having  procured  from  him 
certain  papers  by  some  device,  •  for  the  whych,  I  assure  your 
Highness,  he  hath  byn  twice  reddy  to  hange  himselfe  : — a  great 
pitty  he  was  so  lettyd  from  so  good  a  deed  V  But  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Leigh  has  brought  to  light,  from  the  State  Paper  Office, 
direct  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  suspicion  to  which  M.  de 
Courcelles  had  subjected  himself,  namely,  that  of  being  implicated 
in  the  Babington  conspiracy.  D*Esneval  writes  to  him  (7th  Oct 
1586),  that  the  conspirators  then  under  arrest,  *  Vous  avoient  fort 
charge,  et  que  Ton  avoit  depesch^  en  diligence  vers  le  Roy 
d'Ecosse,  pour  le  prier  de  vous  arrester.'  Belliivre,  who  was  sent 
over  as  special  envoy  to  intercede  for  Mary's  life,  was,  on  the  other 

•  *  These  were,  indeed/  as  Dr.  Nares  rather  quaintly  terms  them,  '  the  very  worst 
of  times,  when  the  most  spiteful  struffgle  was  on  foot  that  evt*r  disturbed  the  world} 
when  a  settled  system  of  dissimulation  in  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe  had  abso* 
lutely  destroyed  all  confidence,  and  when  there  was  found  to  be  more  security  in  craft 
than  in  swords  and  shields.*—- l^>/<r «/  Lord  Burgkley,  vol.  iii.  p.  300. 
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hand,  strongly  suspected  of  using  his  influence  in  accordance  with 
tlie  secret  views  of  Henry  III.  and  his  counsellors,  to  hasten  her 
execution.  He  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  some  experience  in 
commissions  of  a  questionable  character,  since  he  had  already 
been  employed  to  justify  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  imme- 
diately after  its  occurrence,  to  the  Swiss  Diet.  Finally,  his  col- 
league, L^Aubespine  de  .Ch&teauneuf,  the  ordinary  ambassador, 
and  a  furious  Ligueur,  seems  to  have  been  privy,  if  not  otherwise 
accessary,  to  every  conspiracy  which  took  place  during  his  resi- 
dence. It  is  amusing  to  compare  his  account  of  his  first  visit  to 
Elizabeth,  after  the  plot  of  Babington  had  been  rendered  public, 
but  before  the  arrest  of  the  traitors,  with  that  which  we  derive 
from  other  sources.  According  to  his  own  story,  her  majesty  was 
much  frightened  :  himself,  all  dignity  and  self-possession.  He 
thus  writes  to  the  French  king : — 

*  Elizabeth  ascribes  to  Mary  the  whole  undertaking :  on  account 
of  which  I  made  a  journey  last  Sunday  with  M.  d'Esneval  to  Windsor, 
where  she  said  to  me,  **  I  know  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  has  set 
this  on  foot.  This  is  in  truth  repaying  good  with  evil,  inasmuch  as 
I  have  several  times  saved  her  life.  In  a  few  days  the  King  of 
France  will  receive  intelligence  which  will  little  please  him."  I  an* 
Bwered,  she  ought  not  to  give  credence  to  every  calumny  forged 
against  the  queen,  her  prisoner ;  and  one  who,  she  well  knew,  had 
many  enemies  in  the  kingdom !  I  further  begged  her  to  clear  up 
more  precisely  those  of  her  expressions  which  regarded  your  majesty, 
inasmuch  as  you,  like  myself,  would  consider  them  very  strange.  She 
replied  to  this:  her  ambassador  in  Paris  would  afford  the  explana- 
tion. As  I  pressed  her  harder,  and  said,  •*  I  knew  not  what  bad  ac- 
counts could  reach  your  majesty  from  thence,  so  long  as  she  were 
your  ally  and  in  good  health," — 1  received  no  other  answer,  than 
that  she  believed  your  majesty  would  find  it  very  strange  that  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  deal  her  such  an  ill  turn.' — Raumer^  vol,  ii. 
p.  126. 

The  ambassador  then  proceeds  to  complain,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  suspicions  aroused  against  himself,  the  avenues  to  his  hous6 
were  watched  by  agents  of  the  government. 

Singularly  enough,  the  English  Queen's  own  report  of  this  same 
conference  (as  is  clear  by  comparison  of  dates),  in  the  letter  of  a 
person  to  whom  she  communicated  it,  has  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  I^igh  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  M.  de  Chateauneuf, 
in  Elizabeth's  own  account  of  his  demeanour,  cuts  a  very  different 
figure,  when  admitted  into  her  lion-like  presence  after  the  appre- 
hension of  bis  suspected  confederates. 

*  "  Her  Majesty  told  me,"  says  this  writer,  **  that  she  never  saw  a 
roan  more  perplext  than  the  ambassador  here  ;  for  when  he  was  about 
to  speke  every  joint  in  his  body  did  shake,  and  his  countenance 
changed ;  and  specially  when  this  enterprise  was  somewhat  mentioned 

by 
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by  her  majestie."  He  affected,  however,  to  treat  the  matter  lightly, 
and  termed  the  conspirators  "  jeunes  folastres.*'  **  Yea,'*  said  her 
majestie,  *'  they  be  such  jeunes  folastres  as  some  of  them  may  spend 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  franks  of  rents."  ' 
.  And  the  writer  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  queen  was  afraid  lest 
Ch&teauneuf  should  excite  some  commotion  or  attempt  at  rescue 
M-hen  the  leading  plotters  were  arrested. 

Notliing  daunted,  however,  by  the  suspicious  situation  in  which 
he  stood.  Monsieur  de  Ch&teauneuf  joined  his  colleague  Bellievre 
in  making  formal  representations  to  Elizabeth  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  seasoned  with  all  the  sententious  pedantry 
which,  in  those  golden  days  of  phrase-making,  passed  for  solid  and 
sagacious  argument.  He  quoted  Cicero's  observation  respecting 
King  Deiotarus,  as  to  the  enormity  of  proceeding  capitally  against 
a  sovereign  prince;  he  instanced  Porsenna's  pardon  of  Mutius 
Scevola  as  an  example  of  clemency  under  similar  circumstances ; ' 
he  reminded  her  of  the  approaching  festival  of  Christmas,  '  on 
which  account  we  should  at  this  season  keep  our  eyes  and  thoughts 
averted  from  all  things  bringing  evil,  hateful,  and  bloody.' — (vol.ii. 
p,  148.)*  And  yet,  at  this  very  time,  he  was  thoughtless  as  well 
as  treacherous  enough  to  listen  with  approbation  to  fresh  plans  for 
the  destruction  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  engage  in,  at  least  to  coun- 
tenance, the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Statibrd  and  Moody  agamst 
her  life.  And  his  justification  of  himself,  when  charged  before 
Burleigh  and  Leicester  with  his  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  diplomatic  morality  extant.  It 
is  preserved  in  a  paper,  headed  '  A  declaration  of  negociations 
with  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Lord  Treasurer's  house,  by  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Davison,  I2th  January,  1586.'  He  argued,  that 
he  was  bound  as  ambassador  to  disclose  the  plot  only  to  his  own 
master — • 

*  But  it  was  answered,  that  howsoever  he  would  pretend  that  he 
ought  not  to  discover  such  a  matter  as  an  ambassador  (which  was  not 
agreed),  yet  in  a  case  concerning  the  safety  or  loss  of  a  princess*  life, 
as  this  did,  yea,  if  it  were  the  life  of  any  Christian,  he,  as  Christian 
and  Chftteauneuf,  was  by  God's  law  bound  to  withstand  such  a  wicked 
purpose  as  the  attempt  of  murder.  But  he  stiffly  held  the  contrary 
opinion,  that  he  neither  as  ambassador  nor  as  Ch&teauneuf  ought  to 
discover  any  such  matter  ;  and  for  the  respect  of  an  ambassador,  he 
repeated  an  example  of  late  years,  of  an  ambassador  from  the  French 
King  in  Spain,  to  whom  a  Spaniard  had  discovered  an  enterprise 

.  against  the  person  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  that  he  did  not  discover 
it  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  sent  word  only  thereof  to  the  French 
King.     Whereupon  there  was  some  question  in  the  French  King's 

*  This  memorial  it  dated  Jan.  6,  but  the  old  style  wat  ttiil  used  in  England.  The 
6th  of  Jan.  N.S.  way  Christmaa-day  with  Elisabeth. 

council, 
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council,  and  in  the  end  it  was  concluded  in  council  that  he  did  well  in 
not  discovering  it  to  the  King  of  Spain.' — MurdMs  State  Papers, 
p.  583. 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  \vhether  this  whole  affair  was  not  a 
sham  plot  concerted  by  Walsingham  and  his  associates  in  order  to 
try  the  temper  of  Ch&teauneuf ;  if  so,  they  succeeded  admirably 
in  the  feint,  which  was  perfectly  in  the  st)le  of  their  usual  policy. 

Thus  surrounded  by  hostile  machinations,  every  day  apprised  of 
some  new  plot  against  her  life,  and  uncertain  from  what  quarter 
the  blow  might  fall,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at^  if  even  the  masculine 
mind  of  Elizabeth  gave  way  to  the  terrors  of  her  situation,  and  if, 
after  a  long  period  of  vacillation  and  miserable  suspense,  she  de- 
termined on  destroying  at  any  cost  a  life  which  seemed  by  its  very 
existence  to  threaten  her  own  ?  For  the  death  of  Mary,  by  sub- 
stituting a  Protestant  for  a  Catholic  in  the  line  of  succession,  took 
away  fiom  the  partisans  of  the  latter  religion  all  immediate  incen- 
tives to  seek  that  of  Elizabeth.  And  this  is  tlie  only  rational  solu- 
tion of  the  English  Queen's  conduct  in  the  most  critical  period  of 
her  life  and  reign.  It  is  time  to  dismiss  all  the  romantic  or  ima- 
ginary causes  of  her  deadly  enmity  to  her  prisoner,  feminine  jea- 
lousies, or  high  reasons  of  national  or  religious  interest ;  idle  stories 
alike,  whether  invented  by  scandalous  court-writers,  or  grave  and 
pedantic  politicians.  All  or  some  of  these  causes  may  have  widened 
the  breach  between  the  royal  relatives,  and  have  contributed  to 
steel  the  heart  of  the  English  Queen  against  her  prisoner ;  but  her 
part  was  definitively  forced  upon  her  by  the  strongest  and  yet  the 
meanest  of  human  motives — the  same  which,  with  far  less  reason, 
prompted  a  baser  mind  to  command  the  murder  of  D'Engliien — 
mere  personal  fear — the  daily  and  nightly  dread  of  assassination. 

To  the  reader  who  examines  these  volumes  with  a  view  to  the 
details  of  our  insular  history,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  their  contents  will  be  found  in  the  extracts  from  the  despatches 
of  French  ambassadors,  resident  at  the  court  of  James  1. ;  but 
we  are  notable  to  pronounce  what  poition  of  them  is  really  printed 
for  the  first  time  by  M.  von  Raunier.  The  negociations  of  French 
diplomacy  are  so  generally  collected  in  long  unreadable  suites 
of  duodecimo  volumes,  published  for  the  most  part  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  much 
original  matter  of  importance  should  have  remained  to  be  absolutely 
disinterred.  Some  of  these  envoys  were  men  of  considerable 
talent;  especially  Tilliere,  who  resided  in  England  from  1619  to 
1625,  and  whose  reports,  although  he  was  outshone  in  his  mbsion 
by  the  wit  and  gold  of  Gondomar,  evince  no  mean  sagacity.  All 
these  ambassadors,  however,  give  so  habitually  dark  a  colouring  to 
their  representation  of  English  affairs,  and  are  prone  to  form  and 
communicate  the  most  odious  suspicions  on  such  very  slight  foun- 
dation^ 
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datioD,  that  their  accounts — however  interesting  with  respect  to 
minor  features  of  manner,  and  the  like — cannot  be  received  as  per- 
fect pictures  even  of  the  scenes  which  were  passing  before  them. 
Into  these  inviting  topics  we  have  not  space  to  enter.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  one  more  extract  of  less  momentous  cha- 
racter, the  account  of  England  and  the  English  by  a  Florentine, 
Petruccio  Ubaldini,  who  visited  us  in  the  year  1551 — 

*  The  English  generally  spend  their  incomes.  They  eat  often,  and 
sit  full  two,  three,  four  hours  at  table,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
continually  eating,  as  for  that  of  agreeable  conversation  with  the  ladles, 
without  whose  company  no  banquet  takes  place. 

*  They  arc  disinclined  to  exertion,  and  sow  so  little  that  the  produce 
barely  suffices  for  subsistence;  by  reason  of  which  they  eat  little 
bread,  but  so  much  the  more  meat,  which  they  have  of  all  kinds  and 
perfect  quality.  Puddings  *  and  cheeses  are  everywhere  forthcoming, 
for  numberless  herds  pasture  day  and  night  in  the  most  fertile  dis* 
tricts.  There  are  no  wolves,  but  many  deer,  wild  boars,  and  other 
game.  They  are  much  addicted  to  the  chace,  and  very  hospitable. 
The  women  in  respect  of  beauty,  grace,  dress,  and  manners,*  are 
nothing  inferior  to  the  Siennese  or  the  most  esteemed  classes  of  the 
sex  in  Italy.  The  lords  have  great  tribes  of  servants ;  a  servant  re- 
ceives usually  two  suits  of  little  value  in  the  year,  eight  dollars  and  his 
board,  or,  instead  of  the  latter,  sixpence  a-day.  The  people  in  general 
are  tolerably  tall  of  stature ;  the  nobles  in  great  part  little,  which  comes 
from  the  prevalent  custom  of  marrying  rich  damsels  under  age.' 

This  last  is  a  curious  observation,  and  probably  a  well-founded 
one.  The  detestable  custom  of  marrying  together  persons  of  very 
tender  years  arose,  as  we  know,  out  of  a  perversion  of  the  feudal 
doctrine  of  wardship  which  subsisted  for  so  long  a  period  in 
England.  The  marriage  of  young  ladies  of  rank  was  matter  of  pro- 
fitable speculation,  not  for  the  parties  contracting  it,  but  for  the 
guardians,  who  were  paid  by  the  relatives  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  aflBauced  their  ward,  expressly  for  the  procurement  of  the 
marriage.  Ubaldini  might  have  added  that  young  men,  as  well  as 
women,  were  thus  made  to  form  premature  or  unequal  unions. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  married  in  this  manner  long  before 
he  was  of  age ;  and  his  guardian,  Sir  George  More,  takes  credit 
to  himself  in  his  letters  f  for  the  transaction. 

*  Whereas  (he  says)  I  might  have  married  him  without  disparage* 
ment,  for  3000/.,  I  not  only  did  not  marry  him  for  money,  as  1  might 
have  done,  but  with  expense  of  above  1000/.  more,  procured  him  a 

*  Meklgpeiie  in  the  Gennan ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  worthy  Florentine  un- 
derstoMci  the  natural  history  of  a  pudding,  and,  indeed,  should  place  no  great  reliance 
on  a  German  version  of  an  Italian  name  for  an  English  dish. 

t  These  letters  will  shortly  be  published  in  a  very  interesting  colleciion  of  original 
documenti  belen^ng  to  the  family  of  More  of  Loieley,  in  Surrey* 
^  marriage 
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marriage  worth  not  much  less  than  30,000/.,  in  sure  confidence  that 
when  hj  his  marriage  he  should  be  enabled,  he  would  gire  me  good 
Satisfaction  for  the  ralue  of  the  marriage.' 

This  bad  usage,  in  fact,  was  only  put  an  end  to  at  the  period 
of  the  civil  wars,  when  the  feudal  tenures  were  broken  down,  and 
when  the  general  habits  of  the  country  wei'e  in  so  many  other 
respects  remodelled.  And  the  result  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
physical  improvement.  While  the  people  of  England  in  general 
still  rather  exceed,  as  heretofore,  in  size  and  strength  the  average 
attained  to  by  European  races,  the  upper  class  of  gentry  are  now 
distinguished^  even  among  their  countrymen,  for  stature  and  figure. 
A  better  breed  has  been  gradually  produced  by  the  free  inter- 
mixture of  patrician  and  other  blood,  and  by  the  maturer  age  (in 
comparison  with  other  countries)  at  which  marriages  are,  in  that 
class,  usually  contracted. — The  old  Florentine  continues : — 

*  The  men  are  by  nature  obstinate,  so  that  if  any  one  be  obliged  to 
contradict  them,  it  is  necessary  not  to  thrust  at  first,  but  to  show  them 
his  reasons  by  degrees,  which  they  then,  by  their  good  abilities,  are 
quick  to  appreciate.  Many  not  being  aware  of  this  feature  in  the 
English  character,  have  made  a  bad  affair  of  it  with  people  so  8us« 
picious. 

*  The  inferior  classes  in  the  towns,  and  a  part  of  the  peasantry, 
are  averse  to  foreigners,  and  think  that  no  state  in  the  world  is  worth 
anything  after  their  own  ;  yet  they  are  set  right  in  such  absurd  no- 
tions by  those  who  have  better  understanding  and  experience.  It  is, 
however,  on  this  account  not  advisable  for  foreigners  to  travel  about 
the  country,  because  they  are  apt  to  inquire  whether  their  countrymen 
are  well  or  ill  received  in  the  traveller's  country.  If,  however,  he 
have  with  him  a  royal  pass,  he  is  everywhere  well  received,  and  is 
moreover  forwarded  with  the  horses  kept  for  the  royal  service,  or  is 
enabled,  in  case  of  need,  to  require  horses  from  private  persons. 

'  In  the  above  respect  the  behaviour  of  the  highest  classes  is  alto- 
gether different,  for  there  is  no  lord  in  the  country  who  is  not  fond  of 
having  about  him  foreign  servants  and  gentlemen,  to  whom  they  give 
a  liberal  treatment;  and  the  king  himself  has  many  Italians  and 
Spaniards  of  various  occupations  in  his  service. 

*  The  rich  cause  their  sons  and  daughters  to  learn  Liatin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  ;  for,  since  this  itorm  of  heresy  has  invaded  the  kmd,  they 
hold  it  useful  to  read  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  poorer, 
who  cannot  give  their  children  a  scientific  education,  are  unwilling  to 
appear  ignorant,  or  altogether  strangers  to  refinement ;  they,  there- 
fore, dress  themselves  on  Sundays  and  holidays  well,  nay  better  than 
is  becoming  their  station  and  pursuits  !' — vol.  ii.  pp.  70-75. 

With  this  extract,  which  suggests  so  many  curious  topics  for 
remark,  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  these  interesting  volumes. 
The  value  of  their  contents  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  all  who 
seek  for  instruction  and  amusement  in  the  records  of  modern 
6uroj>e's  most  brilliant  period — the  most  fertile  in  men,  disco- 
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veries,  and  events,  which  perhaps  the  world  has  ever  seen.  How 
much  of  the  true  history  of  that  period  still  lies  unrevealed,  but 
attainable,  in  original  documents  eitlier  in  public  or  private  hands  ? 
We  will  only  add,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  work  has  not  been  rendered 
more  complete  by  a  little  more  attention  to  small  details,  and  to 
contemporary  authorities,  both  on  the  part  of  the  author  and 
translator,  but  especially  of  the  former.  Accuracy  in  these  slight 
matters,  not  unimportant  in  works  of  more  pretension,  is  almost 
indispensable  in  compilations  like  the  present,  in  which  minute 
particulars  are  brought  prominently  into  view.  A  cursory  exa- 
mination, for  example,  will  detect  numerous  mistakes  which  a 
little  care  would  have  avoided,  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places, 
in  titles,  dates,  and,  we  suspect,  occasionally  in  the  niceties  of 
translation  from  French  and  other  languages  into  German.  Thus 
we  find  Beauvoir  la  Nocle  for  Beauvais  la  Node — Villeanclerc 
for  Villeauxclercs — &c.  8cc.  &c.  Why  must  the  Italian  names, 
Sfondrato  and  Badoero  be  disfigured  into  Sfondrate  and  Badoer  ? 
Surely  this  bad  German  fashion  need  not  have  been  adhered  to  in 
an  English  version.  We  find  also  the  Marquis  d'O,  a  well  known 
and  not  very  respectable  character  under  the  Valois  princes, 
written  down  thus, — Monsieur  d'O ,  as  if  his  uniliteral  ap- 
pellation were  only  the  initial  of  a  suppressed  name.     Who  was 

*  Ompson,  English  ambassador  in  Paris,  May,  1588?'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  167.)  We  never  heard  of  him  before,  and  cannot  conceive 
on  what  any  man  with  a  name  like  that  could  have  founded  his 
pretensions  to  fight  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  single  combat,  as  being 

*  of  an  English  race  as  great  and  noble  as  his  own  !  *  Again,  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart  is  turned,  by  too  direct  a  version  of  a  French 
envoy's  Mademoiselle,  into  ^  Miss  Arabella.'  English  writers,  in 
general,  are  so  little  learned  in  the  titular  distinctions  existing  in 
continental  countries,  that  we  have,  perhaps,  no  great  right  to 
quarrel  with  Mr.  von  Raumer  for  mistakes  of  this  sort : — but  we 
certainly  wonder  that  his  noble  translator  should  not  have  corrected 
such  a  solecism  in  date  as  well  as  in  etiquette.  Lastly,  should 
Lord  Francis  Egerton's  volumes  come  to  a  second  edition,  we 
must  suggest  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  marking 
distinctly,  by  variety  of  type,  or  some  other  device,  every  transition 
from  Raumer's  own  language  to  that  of  his  ancient  ambassadors. 

This  distinguished  German  scholar  is  now  busied  in  examining 
the  collections  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  view,  we 
imagine,  to  the  publication  of  another  series  of  letters  similar  in 
their  contents  to  the  present;  and  notwithstanding  the  diligence 
with  which  British  antiquaries  have  searched  the  same  repository, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  his  industry  and  acuteness  will  turn  its 
materials  to  good  account. 

*""""""""""""""""""  Art, 
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Art.  V. — The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean.     In  2  vols.    London, 

1835. 

'  TZ"  EAN,'  says  the  author  of  this  work, '  was  by  no  means  the 
-■-^  only  great  actor  that  the  English  stage  has  possessed.     We 
even  doubt  whether  he  was  the  greatest.     There  were  excellent 
tragedians  before  him — 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona ' — p.  xviii. 

But,  though  by  this  quotation,  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall  signifies  thnt 
be  considers  himself  as  the  Homer  of  our  stage-biographers^  we 
cannot  go  farther  than  to  express  a  doubt  whether  he  is  the  very 
poorest  of  a  poor  class  of  writers.*  It  is  really  melaucholy  to 
think  of  the  treatment  which,  to  say  nothing  of  inferior  names* 
John  Kemble  and  his  sister  have  received;  and  if  we  admit  Mr. 
Cornwali's  book  to  be  less  unworthy  of  Kean  than  Boaden's  and 
Campbell's  were  of  those  magnificent  artists,  our  compliment  to 
the  historian  must  be  qualified  by  our  estimation  of  his  subject. 
Kean  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius :  neither  his  physical 
deficiencies,  nor  his  utter  want  of  general  education,  nor  tlie  vulgar 
tricks  which  he  had  brought  from  his  original  walk  of  harlequin 
and  Punchinello,  prevented  him  from  reaching  a  splendid  excel- 
lence of  passionate  vigour  in  some  four  or  five  of  the  best  parts 
in  our  tragic  drama.  Beyond  this  elevated  but  very  narrow  range 
he  was  at  best  a  secondary  player.  In  Shy  lock,  Richard  III., 
Othello— in  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  in  Zanga^  he  was  great.  lu 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Wolsey,  Lear,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  King  John, 
&c.  &c., — he  never  approached  within  any  measurable  distance  of 
the  learned,  philosophical,  and  majestic  Kemble ;  and  where  both 
rivals  wanted  the  support  of  Shakspeare,  the  failure  of  the  younger 
was  still  more  conspicuous.  In  several  characters,  particularly 
lago,  he  always  appeared  to  us  decidedly  inferior  to  Mr.  Young ; 
in  many  more,  including  Romeo  and  Hamlet,  to  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  admitted  doubt  whether 
in  two  even  of  his  very  best  performances  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  Cooke.     In  comedy  he  was  detestable. 

The  player  having  been  thus  limited  in  the  sphere  of  his  art — 
and  the  period  during  which  he  exercised  that  art  successfully 
having  been  a  very  brief  one — what  could  have  put  it  into  any 
one's  head  that  the  biography  of  Kean  ought  to  be  a  work  of  two 
volumes  ?  Mr.  Procter — or  as  he  chooses  to  be  called,  Mr. 
Cornwall — is  known  as  the  author  of  some  little  dramatic  sketches 
of  real  elegance  and  pathos — and  it  is  also  known  that  he  is  not 

•  The  extant  biographies  of  Gairick*  Foote,  Henderioii,and  Cooke,  are  all  alike 
abominable — all  superficial-^aod  all  dull.  Indeed,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  one 
book  of  the  class  which  any  one  does  read  twice— except  Colley  Cibber's  Apology— 
which  the  author  of  this  Lilt  of  Kean  talks  of  at  little  known! 

an 
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an  author  by  profession — certainly  that  he  is  far  removed  from  the 
class  of  those  unhappy  adventurers  who  are  obliged  to  execute  as 
they  can,  perhaps  on  terms  measured  by  the  exigencies  of  their 
condition^  whatever  task  the  Mcecenases  of  the  Row  may  think  fit 
to  assign  them.  We  are,  indeed,  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  any 
person  occupying  a  decent  position  in  society,  and  still  more  a  de- 
licate minor  poet,  should  have  undertaken  the  Life  of  Kean  at  all — 
but  how  it  should  have  occurred  to  him  that  such  a  theme  could 
demand  or  justify  two  volumes — this  does  utterly  bafBe  our  com* 
prehension.  Even  a  short  sketch  of  this  actor's  professional  career 
would  have  been  injudiciously  entrusted  to  Mr.  Cornwall — whose 
own  cast  of  mind  is  such  that  he  is  peculiarly  ill-qualified  for  de- 
scribing, to  say  nothing  of  discussing,  the' peculiar  excellencies  of 
Kean's  manner  on  the  stage*— the  merits  of  the  actor  having  lain  in 
the  most  tempestuous  regions  of  energy — those  of  the  literator 
being  confined  to  the  small  and  placid  province  of  prettiness  :  but 
what  shall  be  said  of  a  bulky  book  concerning  the  personal  and 
private  career,  in  other  words  the  reckless  and  brutal  profligacies 
of  (his  talents  apart)  perhaps  the  lowest  blackguard  that  ever 
infested  (we  dare  not  say  disgraced)  the  purlieus  of  Drury-lane — of 
two  volumes  on  such  a  subject  from  the  trim  crowquill  of  Mr. 
Barry  Cornwall — two  volumes  penned  in  a  style  of  timid  semi^ 
pedantic  slipslop,  in  which  there  is  neither  the  gusto  of  sympathy 
to  enliven  the  strain,  nor  the  tenderness  of  compassion  to  grace  it, 
nor  the  gravity  of  philosophy  to  lend  it  some  appearance  of  dig- 
nity— but  the  writer  is  perpetually  hesitating  between  airs  of  hila- 
rity and  hints  of  reprehension — and  the  reader  would  be  set  asleep 
by  any  three  pages,  but  that  the  fourth  is  sure  to  rouse  him  by  some 
fresh  image  of  disgust  I  A  worse  man  might  have  made  Kean's 
story  entertaining — a  wiser,  if  he  had  told  it  at  all,  would  have  at 
least  tried  to  make  it  instructive. 

We  expected  that  Mr.  Cornwall  would  at  all  events  have  thrown 
some  new  light  on  the  birth  and  parentage  of  his  hero — but  w« 
ere  disappointed.  It  seems  Kean  himself  was  not  only  loose  but 
grossly  inconsistent  in  his  own  accounts  of  these  matters — and  that, 
so  far  from  knowing  who  was  his  fat  her ,  though  he  ultimately 
adopted  the  name  and  surname  of  a  journeyman  plasterer  employed 
about  the  minor  theatre  at  which  a  Miss  Carey  had  her  engagement, 
he  could  not  be  at  all  sure  whether  this  Miss  Carey,  or  a  com- 
mon friend  of  hers  and  the  plasterer's,  one  Miss  Tidswell,  was  his 
mother.  However,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  and  suckled 
within  the  smell  of  the  Afloat;'*  he  appeared  himself  on  or 
above  the  boards  as  Cupid  in  an  afterpiece  before  he  was  two 
years  old,  t.  e,  in  1789  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months* 

*  ThisitMemibthetedmicAliMiiisfoftbefoot-ligtoinfr^ 
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schooling  somewhere  near  the  Seven  Dials,  which,  though  h« 
often  played  truant,  gave  him  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing, 
he  was  never,  from  his  cradle  to  his  coffin  (both  included),  without 
some  connexion,  of  one  sort  or  another,  with  the  profession  of  the 
stage. 

When  a  ragged  urchin  of  five  or  six,  about  the  side-scenes,  b« 
seems  to  have  attracted  some  notice  by  his  imitations  of  the  actors 
then  flourishing  :  his  mother,  Miss  Carey,  who  spent  her  mornings 
in  trotting  about  the  town  with  a  basket  of  artificial  flowers  and 
perfumery,  introduced  him  to  her  customers ;  and  he  used  to 
spout  in  a  cap  and  feathers  at  their  tea-tables ;  his  other  mother. 
Miss  Tidswell,  (for  he  appears  to  have  been  constantly  banded  to 
find  fro  between  these  amiable  rivals,)  read  playbooks  with  him^ 
expounded  the  characters,  and  took  pains  to  teach  him  how  to 
start,  fall,  tumble,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  about  eight  years  of  age  he  was 
formally  enrolled  in  the  muster  of  a  strolling  company  of  the 
lowest  class. 

Mr.  Cornwall  intioduces,  among  other  authentic  records  of 
his  hero's  boyhood,  the  following  admirable  specimen  of  the 
Houyhnhnm  dialect : — 

*  "  We  recollect,'*  the  writer  says,  "  once  hearing  Davies,  the  for* 
mer  manager  of  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  describe  the  occasion  upon 
which  he  first  saw  Kean  ;  and  as  the  circumstances  cannot  he  mort 
impressively  related  than  in  his  own  graphic  detail,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  transcribing  his  words  from  our  note-book  :— 

' " '  I  was  passing  down  Great  Surrey-street  one  morning,  when, 
just  as  I  comtfd  to  the  place  where  the  Riding-house  now  stands,  a^ 
the  comer  of  the  'Syleum,  or  Mag-dallen,  as  they  calls  it,  I  seed 
Master  Saunders  a- packing  up  his  traps.  His  booth,  you  see,  had 
"been  there  standing  for  some  three  or  four  days,  or  thereabouts  ;  and 
on  the  boards  in  front  of  the  painting — the  prossenioniy  as  the  painters 
says — I  seed  a  slim  young  chap  with  marks  of  paint — and  bad  paint  it 
was,  for  all  the  world  like  raddle  on  the  jaw  of  a  sheep— on  his  face, 
a-tying  up  some*  of  the  canvass  wot  the  wondei-fulls't.carakters  and 
curosties  of  that  'ere  exhibition  was  painted  upon.  And  so,  when  I 
had  shook  hands  with  Master  Saunders,  and  all  that  'ere,  he  turns 
him  right  round  to  the  young  chap  wot  had  just  throwed  a  summerset 
behind  his  back,  and  says,  **  1  say,  you  bloody  Mister  King  Dick,  if 
you  don't  mind  wot  you're  arter,  and  pack  up  that  *ere  wan  pretty 
tight  and  nimble,  we  shan't  be  off  afore  to-morrow,  so  we  shan't ; 
and,  so  you  mind  your  eye,  my  lad."  That  ere  **  bloody  Mister  King[ 
Dick,"  as  Master  Saunders  called  him,  was  young  Kean/"* — vol.  i. 
pp.  212,  213. 

At  this  early  period,  then,  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Richard  111. !  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  playing  every-* 
tbiug^  from  Cato  to  Sambo,  and  from  time  to  time  exhibiting 

flashes 
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flashes  of  ability  which  excited  the  momentary  admiration  of  the 
barn  or  the  booth.  But  he  traversed  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  over  and  over  again:  quarrelled  with  dozens  of  strolling 
msknagers — broke  engagements  by  the  score — and  renewed  them ; 
drank,  squabbled,  rioted  ;  woo*d,  married,  and  had  children — 
starved  and  fattened — dined  *  wilh  squirrels '  (as  he  called  it)  and 
with  aldermen — and  so  on  through  all  the  usual  jollities  and 
miseries  of  this  most  degraded  of  lives,  until  he  had  attained  his 
tM'enty-sixth  year — without  ever  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
fix  the  serious  attenlion  of  any  person  at  once  able  and  willing 
to  give  him  the  chance  of  showing  himself  in  London.  Almost 
the  only  sentence  worth  dwelling  on,  which  we  can  discover  in 
the  volume  devoted  by  Mr.  Cornwall  to  this  wretched  period,  is 
the  following,  supplied  by  some  person  who  acted  along  M'ith 
Kean  at  Stroud,  in  1807 — who  the  person  is  Mr.  C.  does  not  tell 
us,  but  we  rather  suppose  the  evidence  is  that  of  the  Miss  Cham- 
bers who  became  Mrs.  Kean  in  1808: — 

*  He  used  to  mope  about  for  hours,  walking  miles  and  niiles  alone, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  thinking  . intensely  oh  his  cliaraeters. 
No  one  could  get  a  word  from  him.  He  studied  and  staved  beyond 
any  actor  I  ever  knew.' — vol.  i.  p.  89. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  acute  discrimination  and  sagacity  of  the 
present  biographer  we  may  subjoin  his  remark  on  the  above  state- 
ment : — 

*  Is  not  this  THE  KBT  to  show  how  it  was  that  he  excelled,  as  he  did, 
in  the  wonderful  chitracters  of  Shakspbare  ?  *— JW. 

'  Most  forcible  Feeble ! ' 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  long  before  the  termina-* 
tion  of  his  obscure  provincial  career,  Kean  had  formed  a  very  lofty 
opinion  of  his  own  professional  ability;  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
how  could  he  have  persisted  for  so  many  years  in  clinging  to  a 
calling,  than  which  to  shoulder  Brown  Bess  would  have  furnished 
a  not  less  lucrative,  and  surely  not  a  less  respectable  means  of 
livelihood  ?  in  fact,  he  had  more  than  once  lost  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  bettering  his  fortune  by  obstinately  refusing  to  take  a  subor- 
dinate part  where  a  London  sf<irj  that  happened  to  be  aossing  his 
path,  naturally  desired  to  make  prize  of  the  first.  *  He  would  play 
second,'  he  said,  '  to  no  man  in  England  but  John  Kemble,' — 
and  tliis  when  his  utmost  salary — often  interrupted  for  weeks  on 
end — might  amount  to  fifteen  shillings  a  vi^ek.  Had  he  been 
less  haughty,  he  might  have  gained  his  point  sooner  than  he  did — 
but  he  would  have  ceased  to  be  Kean,  Other  opportunities  were 
thrown  away  from  a  different  but  not  less  characteristic  cause — for 
instance,  he  twice  played  in  early  life  along  with  Mrs.  Jordan—- 
but  ^  it  is  undeniable/  says  Mr.  Cornwall,  <  that  he  acquitted  him- 
self 
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sdf  Tery  indifferently  on  both  these  occasions — for  he  drank  deep 
and  forgot  his  parts/ — vol.  i.  p.  189* 

At  last  appeared  his  deus  ex  machind  in  the  shape  of  the  late 
amiable  and  learned  Dr.  Drury,  head-master  of  Harrow,  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  Teignmouth^  in  August,  18 1 3,  when 
Kean  took  his  benefit,  playing  RoIIa  in  the  tragedy,  and  his  old 
character  of  Harlequin  in  the  farce.  The  Doctor  was  greatly  struck 
— ^he  took  occasion  to  call  on  Kean  the  next  morning,  inquired  into 
his  situation  and  prospects,  and  volunteered  to  recommend  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  London  managers  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  after 
various  dirty  tricks  and  tantalizing  delays,  his  being  engaged  for 
Drury  Lane  :  articles  signed  for  three  years — his  salary  to  be  8/. 
a  week  for  the  first  year,  9/-  the  second,  and  10^.  the  third.  He 
borrowed  51.  and  proceeded  to  London — but  weeks  and  weeks 
passed  on  after  his  first  appearance  in  the  green-room  before  the 
mis-manager  thought  fit  to  call  for  his  services  ;  and,  some  dispute 
having  been  got  up  as  to  his  salary,  he  was  reduced  to  the  extreme 
of  destitution — so  much  so,  that  when  it  was  at  last  settled  that 
he  should  come  forth  in  Shylock,  about  the  middle  of  January, 
1814,  his  poor  wife  seems  to  have  been  sorely  put  to  it  to  provide 
him  with  a  beef-steak  and  a  pot  of  porter,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  trial.  He  had  not  dined  for  several  days  before;  and  '  the 
little  man  with  the  capes  * — (the  only  upper  garment  he  possessed 
being  an  old  great  coat  with  such  appendages,  it  was  thus  they 
distinguished  him  about  the  theatre) — the  little  man  not  having 
had  heart  to  put  out  any  of  his  strength  at  the  one  rehearsal  which 
took  place,  the  performers  unanimously  anticipated  a  failure.  We 
know  the  result.  Kean's  success  was  complete — and  next  morn- 
ing, like  Byron  after  the  publication  of  Harold,  '  he  awoke  and 
found  himself  famous.'  Mr.  Cornwall  gives  many  different  reports 
of  the  eventful  night — ^but  we  must  be  contented  with  this  little 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  Mrs.  Kean's  lodging,  which  was  in  the 
bouse  of  a  Miss  Williams,  in  Cecil-street.  We  extract  it  chiefly 
because  it  has  the  very  rare  effect  of  placing  the  actor  himself 
before  us  in  rather  an  amiable  point  of  view — Ibut  it  also  affords  a 
fair  specimen  of  that  style  of  narrative  which  Mr.  Cornwall  mis- 
takes for  easy  and  graceful  : — 

*  Daring  the  hours  of  performance,  she  had  been  waiting  the  result 
at  home.  It  may  be  imagined  how  much  anxiety  must  have  prevailed, 
when  not  only  the  fame  of  her  husband,  but  the  very  existence  of 
himself  and  family  hung  on  the  event.  For,  to  be  damned  in  London 
is  to  be  damned  in  the  country;  and  the  actor  who  once  earned  his 
humble  crust  in  the  provinces,  whilst  untried  at  the  fastidious  bar  of 
the  metropolis,  is  by  nomeans  sore  of  regaining  his  old  position,  if, 
on  being  tried,  he  should  be  found  wanting.  The  hours,  therefore, 
passed  gloomily  enough.  At  last,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  the 
Misses  Williams,  and  also  Mr.  Hewan  and  Mr.  Watts  (two  artists 

VOL,  Liv.  NO.  cm.  I  ^  who 
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who  lodged  in  the  house),  returned*  The  first  comer  was  Mr.  Hewan, 
in  reply  to  whose  knock,  Mrs.  Kean  ran  down  to  the  door,  and,  in 
breathless  haste,  demanded  to  know  their  fate.  The  good-natured 
artist  answered  her  anxious  interrogation  in  the  kindest  and  broadest 
Scotch  (which  we  regret  being  obliged  to  translate  after  our  poor 
Eoglish  fashion) : — "  Oh  !  Mistress  Kean !  you  need  have  nothing 
to  fean  He's  the  greatest  little  man  that  has  appeared  since 
the  time  of  Garrick.  I  can't  tell  you  all — but,  by  SL  Andrew^' — 
[this  flourish,  Mr.  Cornwall,  is  an  evident  interpolation] — *  in  that  long 
speech,  where  he  gives  it  to  Antonio,  *  You  spate  upon  me,  and  for 
that  I  must  lend  you  so  much  money  ;  • — Oh  !  his  eye — as  he  turned 
it  up  towards  the  merchant,  at  the  end— said  (as  plainly  as  I  speak  it 
now,)  *  There!  take  that  in  your  pipe,  and  smoke  it.*"  This  was 
great  news.  Presently  came  in  Mr.  Watts,  who  was  equally  delighted. 
He  did  not  enter  into  detail,  but  spoke  particularly  as  to  the  fine  ex* 
pression  of  Kean's  face,  adding,  *<  Do  you  think  he  mil  tit  to  me  for 
hU picture?  I  should  like  to  take  him,  in  Shylock,  by  candlelight." 
Next  followed  the  Misses  Williams,  exulting  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  prophecies;  and,  finally,  about  eleven  o clock,  arrived  the  hero  of 
the  night  himself.  He  ran  up  stairs,  wild  with  joy,  and  cried  out, "  Oh, 
Mary !  my  fortune's  made !     Now  you  shall  ride  in  your  carriage ! "  * 

•  A  mighty  change  had  been  wrought  in  a  brief  period.  Four  or 
five  hours  before,  he  said,  on  quitting  the  house,  that  he  wished  he 
was  going  to  be  shot.  Now,,  all  the  gloom  of  the  morning  dissipated 
and  forgotten,  he  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  He  told  his  wife,  indeed, 
that  when  he  found  the  audience  "  going  with  him,**  he  was  inspirited 
and  exalted  to  such  a  degree,  that  '^  he  could  not  feel  the  stage  under 
him."  His  sensations  had  now  sunk  a  little — almost  to  a  rational 
level. .  In  order,  however,  that  every  one  might  be  a  partaker  of  the 
new  happiness,  even  the  child  was  taken  out  of  his  cradle  and  kistad 
by  his  father,  who  said,  "  Now,  my  boy,  you  shall  go  to  Eton." — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  42-45. 

An  '  eye-witness,'  quoted  but  not  named,  of  the  performaiice 
which  had  ended  thus  triumphantly,  says-— 

*  I  went  behind  the  scenes  to  congratulate  him.  I  found  him  in  a 
small  dressing-room,  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  house,  occupying 
it  in  common  widi  two  or  three  of  the  second-rate  actors,  and  no 
friend  near  him:  it  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  scene  I  shortly 
afterwards  witnessed  on  his  first  appearance  in  Othello,  when  hu 
dressing-room  was  filled  with  the^ir^^  wiU  of  the  day,  who  formed  a 
semicircle  around  him,  whilst  he  was  contemplating  his  new  costume 
in  a  cheval  glass,  and  practising  attitudes.  I  remember  Reynolda 
raising  an  extended  palm,  and  saying,  **  Hush !  do  not  disturb  him!" 

M  called  upon  Mrs.  Kean  when  his  benefit  was  announced.  I  do 
not  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  money  was  lying  about  the  room  in 
all  directions ;  the  present  Mr.  C.  Kean,  then  a  fine  little  boy  with 
rich  curling  hair,  was  playing  with  some  score  of  guineas  (then  a  rare 
ooin)  on  the  floor ;  baiik  notes  were  in  heaps  on  the  mantel-pkoe» 
table,  and  aofa ;  and  poor  Mrs.  K.  was  quite  bewildered  with  plans  of 
the  house  and  applications.' — ^vol.  ii,  pp.  40,  41. 
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How  veiy  absurd — and  yet  how  very  true — is  what  follows  I— 

•  I  remember  three  ladies  being  introduced,  who  approached  Mn.  K. 
at  if  she  were  a  divinity,  little  Charles  had  deserted  his  guineas^ 
and  mounted  himself  on  a  large  wooden  horse  with  stirrups.  **  What 
a  sweet  ehildr  they  whispered,  and  eyed  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  young 
prince.  I  think  the  receipts  of  that  benefit  amounted  to  1150/.*-^ 
vol  ii.  pp.  40,  41. 

After  playing  Shylock  six  ttmes^  the  new  idol  of '  the  first  wits ' 
appeared  in  Richard — and  again  he  electrified  the  audience.    We  all 
*  Remember  how  the  pit  applauded  Kean, 
With  hand  disarmed  still  daring  Henry's  blade'— 
— but  really  the  outline  of  the  rest  of  his  history  must  be  suflt- 
ciently  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers — and  Mr.  Cornwall  has, 
wilfully  or  not,  so  dealt  with  the  details — curtailing  what  might 
have  been  interesting,  and  pouring  himself  out  in  vapid  redundancy 
upon  matters  of  no  mark  or  moment — that  we  must  be  excused 
from  attempting  to  follow  him  through  his  unsubstantial  labyrinth. 
To  apply  to  him  an  old  criticism  upon  Suckling's  Aglaura — 
*  This  gpreat  voluminotis  pamphlet  may  be  said 
To  be  like  one  that  hath  more  hair  than  head.' 
A  single  dictum  of  the  player  s  is  worth  preserving :  when  he  came 
home  after  bis  first  appearance  in  Othello,  his  anxious  wife  met 
him  with — ^Oh!  what  did  Lord  Essex  think  of  you1'<^be  an- 
swered— '  D Lord  Essex !  the  pit  rose  at  me ! ' 

Perhaps  half  of  the  second  volume  consists  of  essays  upon  the 
great  Shakspearian  characters  in  which  Kean  was  supposed  to 
excel — essays  which,  Mr.  Cornwall  must  forgive  us  for  saying, 
were  uncalled  for,  and  which  have  uo  pretensions  to  originality, 
vigour,  or  even  grace ;  and  the  other  half  is  given  to  mawkish, 
milk-and-water  dilutions  of  the  absurd  extravaganzas  in  which 
poor  Kean  dissipated  talents,  health,  and  wealth;  until  he  at 
length  sunk,  as  an  actor,  almost  as  low  as,  first  and  last,  be 
seems  to  have  been  in  most  points  of  his  personal  charactsr. 
Our  charitable  suspicion  is,  that  he  had  from  the  beginning  a 
spice  €>{  insanity  in  him  :  if  not,  brandy  did  the  business.  But  be 
seems  to  have  been  considerably  stimulated  and  encouraged  in  hie 
vicious  career  by  two  circumstances,  neither  of  which  is  even  alluded 
to  by  his  biographer.  In  the  first  place,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Lord  Byron  when  on  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane — ^and  ^p'- 
pears  to  have  ever  afterwards  nourished  the  idea  of  being,  *  in  his 
own  way,'  a  Byron ;  hence  the  cottage  in  Bute — the  midnight 
gallops — the  Indian  chieftainship  ! ! ! — ^and  probably  the  beautiful 
story  of  '  Little  Breeches/  which  Mr.  Cornwall  is  too  decorpos 
to  say  almost  anything  about — and  which  really  ought  to  have  put 
mm.  can.  out  of  fashion.  Secondly,  Kean  was  fervently  taken 
up,  on  his  first  success,  by   a  certain  set  of  petty  newspaper 

I S  critics. 
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critics,  now  forgotten,  who  hated  Kemble,  partly  perhaps  because 
they  could  not  understand  his  merits,  but  chiefly  because  he  was 
a  gentleman  and  avoided  their  society.  These  creatures  had  a 
potent  hand  in  the  ruin  of  Kean,  whose  vanity  was  omnivorous, 
but  preferred  garbage.  They  applauded  as  beauties  all  the  worst 
faults  of  the  player — his  harsh,  abrupt  tricks  of  transition — his 
affected  croak  of  pathos — and  his  mountebank  strut  of  dignity ; 
and  they  with  equal  sense  and  taste  apologized  for,  as  *  ebullitions 
of  humanity/  *  hearty,  unsordid  outbursts/  &c.  &c.  —  we  have 
almost  forgotten  their  jargon  too — those  unremitting  debauches  of 
the  unhappy '  cock-of-the-walk,'  which,  after  ruining  his  character 
and  peace,  conducted  him  to  an  early  grave. 

It  is  surprising — but  such  is  the  fact — this  book,  the  history  of 
a  man  who  may  be  said  to  have  lived  for  the  table,  gives  us  hardly 
any  specimens  of  his  table-talk — and  only  one  that  we  can  sup- 
pose worth  extracting : — 

.  '  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  was  always  anxious,  and  even  un- 
comfortable, in  his  intercourse  with  persons  of  superior  rank.  Whe- 
ther he  went  to  Mr.  Whitbread's,  to  Mr.  Grenfell's,  or  to  Cashiobury, 
it  was  all  the  same.  Indeed  his  discomfort  was  so  apparent,  that  Mr. 
Whitbread  said  to  his  wife,  **  We  don't  invite  him,  because  it  seems 
so  painful  to  him."  Kean  himself  accounted  for  his  distaste  for  high 
company  in  a  way  sufficiently  satisfactory.  "  I  don't  understand 
thetn,*'  said  he,  **  when  they  talk  about  speeches  in  parliament  and  so 
forth,  and  their  conversation  is  about  little  else  ;  and  when  they  talk 
about  acting,  it  is  such  nonsense  !  I  would  rather  dine  at  home,  or 
go  with  some  of  my  friends  up  the  river." ' — vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

The  *  friends '  he  alluded  to  were  some  of  those  candle-snuflfers 
in  whose  society  alone  he  ever  felt  at  home — and  by  *  up  the  river' 
he  meant  to  the  Red  House  at  Battersea,  or  the  <  Eel-pie  Island  ;' 
but  his  last  journey  was  '  up  the  river,'  for  he  died  at  Hichmond, 
on  the  15th  of  May,  J 833.  It  is  agreeable  to  know  that  he  was 
reconciled,  when  on  his  death-bed,  to  his  wife  and  son,  from 
whom  he  had  been  for  seven  or  eight  years  wholly  estranged  ;  and 
it  is  painful  to  gather,  that  after  having  squandered  thousands 
upon  thousands  in  every  possible  vileness  of  selfish  indulgence,  he 
left  them  both  beggars. 

We  hope  w^ien  Mr.  Cornwall  next  comes  before  us,  we  shall  at 
least  find  him  to  have  been  occupied  on  some  subject  more  worthy 
of  public  attention,  and  more  suited  to  the  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments which  procured  for  himself  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  a 
not  worthless  reputation.  For  the  present  we  must  conclude  with 
assuring  the  few  respectable  persons,  male  and  female,  who  still 
adorn  the  profession  of  the  stage,  that  we  sincerely  pity  the  morti- 
fication which  must  have  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  contempo- 
raneous appearance  of  Mrs.  Butler's  'Journal'  and  this  '  Life  of 
Kean.'  Art. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Physiologie  du  Go&t:  ou  Meditations  de  Oasiro' 
nomie  Transcendanfe ;  Ouvrase  Theoriqae^  Historique  et  i 
Vordre  du  Jour,  Dedie  aux  Uasfronomea  Parisiens.  Par  Un 
Professeur  (M.  Brillat  Savarin),  Membre  de  plusieurs  Socii- 
t^8  Savantes.     2  tomes.     5me. edition.     Paris.    16d5« 

2.  The  French  Cook.  A  System  of  Fashionable  and  Economical 
Cookery ;  adapted  to  the  Use  of  English  Families^  Sf-c.  By 
Louis  Eustace  Ude,  ci-devaut  Cook  to  Louis  XVI.  and  the 
Earl  of  Sefton,  &c.  8cc.  &c.  12th  edition.  With  Appendix, 
&c.     London.   1833. 

"Kit  Henrion  de  Pensey,  late  President  of  the  Court  of 
-^'■'•*  Cassation,  the  magistrate  (according  to  M.  Royer  Collard) 
of  M'hom  regenerated  France  has  most  reason  to  be  proud,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  follows  to  MM.  Laplace,  Chaptal,  and  Ber- 
thollet^  three  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  of  their 
day : — *  I  regard  the  discovery  of  a  dish  as  a  far  more  interest- 
ing event  than  the  discovery  of  a  star,  for  we  have  always  stars 
enough,  but  we  can  never  have  too  many  dishes  ;  and  I  shall  not 
regard  the  sciences  as  sufficiently  honoured  or  adequately  repre- 
sented amongst  us^  until  I  see  a  cook  in  the  first  class  of  the  In- 
stitute.' We  may  probably  have  been  suspected  of  partially  coin- 
ciding with  the  opinion  of  the  president,  from  a  recent  article  on 
the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  choice  and  preparation 
of  food.'*'  It  is  our  present  intention,  in  spite  of  any  such  sur- 
mises, to  submit  to  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  history,  present 
state,  and  literature — for  it  has  a  literature — of  cookery.  As 
regards  the  historical  part  of  the  inquiry,  indeed,  we  shall  be  ex- 
ceedingly brief,  and  not  at  all  learned — bestowing  only  a  passing 
glance  on  the  ancients,  and  hurrying  on  as  fast  as  possible  to 
France  ;  where  only  the  art  is  generally  understood  and  appre- 
ciated— where  only  it  has  ever  yet  received  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  honours  which  M.  de  Pensey  considers  as  its  due. 

It  is  sagaciously  remarked  by  Madame  Dacier,  that  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  boiled  meat  in  any  of  his  works ;  and 
in  all  the  entertainments  described  by  him,  as  in  the  dinner 
given  by  Achilles  to  the  royal  messengers  in  the  ninth  Iliad,  the 
piece  de  resistance  undoubtedly  is  a  broil ;  from  which  it  is 
not  perhaps  illogically  inferred,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  the  mode  of  making  vessels  to  bear  fire.  This  disco- 
very is  supposed  to  have  reached  them  from  Egypt,  and  they 
rapidly  turned  it  to  the  best  possible  account.  The  Athenians,  in 
particular,  seem  to  have  as  much  excelled  the  rest  of  Greece  in 
gastronomy,  as  the   French,  the  modern  nation  most  nearly  rc- 

♦~Quart  RctTNo.  C IV.  p.  206. 
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sembling  theoiy  excel  the  rest  of  Europe  in  this  respect.  The  best 
proof  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance^  that  the 
learned  have  agreed  to  rank  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  lost 
works  of  antiquity,  a  didactic  poem  on  gastronomy,  by  Arches- 
tratus,  the  intimate  friend  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Pericles.  '  This 
great  Mrriter,'  says  Athenaeus,  '  had  traversed  earth  and  sea  to 
render  himself  acquainted  with  the  best  things  which  they  produced. 
He  did  noty  during  his  travels,  inquire  concerning  the  manners 
of  nations,  as  to  which  it  is  useless  to  inform  ourselves,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  change  them; — but  he  entered  the  laboratories 
where  the  delicacies  of  the  table  were  prepared,  and  he  held  in- 
tercourse with  none  but  those  who  could  advance  his  pleasures. 
His  poem  is  a  treasure  of  science,  every  verse  a  precept.' 

These  terms  of  exalted  praise  must  be  taken  with  a  few  grains 
of  salt,  for,  considering  the  imperfect  state  of  the  physical  sciences 
at  the  time,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Archestratus  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  so  complete  a  treasure  of  precepts  as  his  ad- 
mirers have  supposed.  Another  ground  of  scepticism  is  supplied 
by  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  man  himself, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  so  small  and  lean,  that,  when  placed  in 
the  scales,  his  weight  was  found  not  to  exceed  an  obolus;  in 
which  case  he  must  have  borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Dutch  governor  mentioned  in  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,  who  pined  away  so  imperceptibly,  that  when  he  died 
Aere  was  nothing  of  him  left  to  bury.  Besides,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  all  that  was  really  valuable  in  the  cookery  of  the 
Greeks,  was  carried  off,  along  with  the  other  arts  to  which  ordi- 
nary opinion  assigns  a  yet  higher  value,  to  Rome.  As,  indeed, 
we  know  that  the  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  Athens  to  bring 
back  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  re- 
pairing thither  to  study  in  the  schools,  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  suppose  that  they  neglected  the  cuisine;  and  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  whatever,  that  when,  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  the  philosophers,  poets,  and  rhetoricians  flocked  to  Rome 
as  the  metropolis  of  civilization,  the  cooks  of  Athens  accom- 
panied them.  Yet  concentrating,  as  they  must  have  done,  ail 
the  gastronomic  genius  and  resources  of  the  world,  the  Roman 
banquets  were  much  more  remarkable  for  profusion  and  costliness 
than  for  taste.  The  only  merit  of  a  dish  composed  of  the  brains 
of  five  hundred  peacocks,  or  the  tongues  of  five  hundred  nightin- 
gales, must  have  been  its  deamess  ;  and  if  a  mode  of  swallowing 
most  money  in  a  given  time  be  the  desideratum,  commend  us  to 
Cleopatra's  decoction  of  diamonds — though  even  this  was  fairly 
exceeded  in  originality  and  neatness  of  conception  by  the  English 
sailor  who  placed  a  ten-pound  note  between  two  slices  of  bread 
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and  butter,  and  made  his  *  Black-e^ed  Susan '  eat  it  as  a  sand* 
wich.     Captain  Morris,  in  one  of  his  unpublished  songs,  has  set 
the  proper  value  on  such  luxuries  : — 
*  Old  LucuUus,  they  say, 

For^  cooks  had  each  day. 
And  Vitellius's  meals  cost  a  million ; 
But  I  like  what  is  good, 
When  or  where  be  my  food. 
In  a  chop-house  or  roysi  pavilion. 

'  At  all  feasts  (if  enough) 

I  most  heartily  stuff, 
And  a  song  at  my  heart  alike  rushes. 

Though  Tve  not  fed  my  lungs 

Upon  nightingales'  tongues, 
Nor  the  brains  of  goldfinches  and  thrushes.* 
Neither  have  we  much  respect  for  epicures  who  could  select  so 
awkward  and  uncomfortable  a  position  as  a  reclining  one.  It  is 
quite  frightful  to  think  how  they  must  have  slobbered  their  long 
beards  and  togas,  in  conveying  food  from  the  table  to  their  mouths 
without  forks— for  forks  are  clearly  a  modem  discovery,  none 
having  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum — and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  they  could  manage  to  drink  at  all,  unless  they  sat 
up  as  the  goblet  was  passed  to  them.  Eating,  however,  had  cer- 
tainly engaged  the  attention  of  the  Roman  men  of  science,  though 
one  only  of  their  works  on  the  subject  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  enlightened  the  public  about  the  time  of 
Helio^abalus — and  bears  the  name  of  *  Apicius,'  in  honour  of  the 
connoisseur  who  spent  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money 
in  the  gratification  of  his  palate,  and  then,  finding  that  he  had  not 
above  fifty  thousand  pounds  left,  killed  himself  for  fear  of  dying  of 
hunger. 

The  period  comprising  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  middle  ages  was  one  of  unmitigated  dark- 
ness for  the  fine  arts.  Charlemagne,  as  appears  from  his  Capitu- 
laries, took  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  management  of  his 
table ;  and  the  Normans,  a  century  or  two  later,  are  said  to  have 
prided  themselves  on  their  superior  taste  and  discrimination  in  this 
respect — but  the  revival  of  cookery,  like  that  of  learning,  is  due  to 
Italy.  We  are  unable  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  it  there  began 
to  be  cultivated  with  success,  but  it  met  with  the  most  enlightened 
encouragement  from  the  merchant-princes  of  Florence,  and  the 
French  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  science  from  the  profes- 
sors who  accompanied  Catherine  de  Medicis  to  Paris.^     There 

*  It  is  clearly  established  that  they  introduced  the  use  of  icei  into  France.    Z^- 
r  were  invented  by  the  cA^oi  Leo  X. 
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18  a  reinarkable  passage  in  Montaigne,  which  shows  that  the 
Italian  cooks  had  leartit  to  put  a  proper  estimate  on  their  voca- 
tion, and  that  their  mode  of  viewing  it  was  still  new  to  the  French. 

*  I  have  seen  amongst  us,'  says  Montaigne/  one  of  those  artists 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Caraffa.  He  discoursed 
to  me  of  this  science  de  gueule,  with  a  gravity  and  a  magisterial 
air,  as  if  he  was  speaking  of  some  weighty  point  of  theology.  He 
expounded  to  me  a  difference  of  appetites:  that  which  one  has 
fasting ;  that  which  one  has  after  the  second  or  third  course ;  the 
methods  now  of  satisfying  and  then  of  exciting  and  piquing  it ;  the 
police  of  sauces,  first  in  general,  and  next,  particularising  the  qualities 
of  the  ingredients  and  their  effects ;  the  differences  of  salads  accord- 
ing to  their  season — that  which  should  be  warmed,  that  which  should 
be  served  cold,  with  the  mode  of  adorning  and  embellishing  them  to 
make  them  pleasant  to  the  view.  He  then  entered  on  the  order  of 
the  service,  full  of  elevated  and  important  considerations — 
*^  Nee  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert 
Quo  gestu  lepores  et  quo  gallina  secetur.*' 
And  all  this  expressed  in  rich  and  magnificent  terms,  in  those  very 
terms,  indeed,  which  one  employs  in  treating  of  the  government  of  an 
empire — I  well  remember  my  man/ 

Now,  the  strongest  proofs  in  favour  of  the  excellence  of  the  an- 
cients in  painting  are  deduced  from  the  descriptions  of  the  princi- 
ples and  effects  of  painting  to  be  found  in  the  poets,  historians  and 
orators  of  antiquity,  who,  it  is  argued,  would  never  have  spoken  as 
they  do  speak  of  it,  had  not  the  principles  been  understood  and  the 
effects  in  question  been  at  least  partially  produced.'*'  Arguing  in 
the  same  manner  from  the  above  passage,  we  infer,  that  culinary 
science  must  have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress,  to  enable 
Montaigne's  acquaintance  to  discourse  upon  it  so  eloquently. 
There  is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  England,  as  Cardinal  Campeggio,  one  of  the  legates 
charged  to  treat  with  Henry  VIII.  concerning  his  divorce  from 
Catherine,  drew  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  English  cookery  as 
compared  with  that  of  Italy  and  France,  probably  by  the  express 
desire,  and  for  the  especial  use,  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  Henry, 
moreover,  was  a  liberal  rewarder  of  that  sort  of  merit  which  minis- 
tered to  the  gratification  of  his  appetites ;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
was  so  transported  with  the  flavour  of  a  new  pudding,  that  he  gave 
a  manor  to  the  inventor. 

History,  which  has  only  become  philosophical  within  the  last 
century,  and  took  little  note  of  manners  until  Voltaire  had  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  commemorating  them,  affords  no  mate- 
rials for  filling  up  the  period  which  intervened  between  the  arrival 
of  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  the  accession  of  Louis  X IV.,  under 

*  This  argument  is  well  put  in  Webb's  Dialogues  on  Painting. 
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whom  cookery  made  prodigious  advances,  being  one  while  em« 
ployed  to  give  a  zest  to  his  glories,  and  then  again  to  console  him 
in  their  decline.*  The  name  of  his  celebrated  maitre  (ThStel, 
Bechamel,  a  name  as  surely  destined  to  immortality  by  his  sauce, 
as  that  of  f  lerschel  by  his  star,  or  that  of  BaflSn  by  his  bay^  affords 
guarantee  and  proof  enough  of  the  discriminating  elesance  with 
which  the  royal  table  was  served  ;  and,  as  may  be  seen  m  the  me- 
moirs and  correspondence  of  the  time,  Colbert,  the  celebrated  ad- 
ministrator, and  Cond6,  the  great  captain,  were  little^  if  at  all, 
behindhand  in  this  respect  with  royalty.  The  closing  scene  of 
Vatel,  the  maitre  (ThStel  of  Cond^^  has  been  often  quoted^  but  it 
forms  so  essential  a  portion  of  this  history,  that  we  are  under  the 
absolute  necessity  of  inserting  it : — 

•  I  wrote  you  yesterday,'  says  Madame  de  Sevig^y,  *  that  Vatel 
had  killed  himself;  I  here  give  you  the  affair  in  detail.  The  king 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  Thursday ;  the  collation  was  served  in 
a  room  hung  with  jonquils ;  all  was  as  could  be  wished.  At  sup- 
per there  were  some  tables  where  the  roast  was  wanting,  on  ac- 
count of  several  parties  which  had  not  been  expected;  this  affected 
Vatel :  he  said  several  times,  "  I  am  dishonoured,  this  is  a  dis- 
grace that  I  cannot  endure."  He  said  to  Gourville,  "  My  head 
is  dizzy ;  I  have  not  slept  for  twelve  nights ;  assist  me  in  giving 
orders."  Gourville  assisted  him  as  much  as  he  could.  The  roast 
which  had  been  wanting,  not  at  the  table  of  the  king,  but  at  the  inferior 
tables,  was  constantly  present  to  his  mind.  Gourville  mentioned  it  to 
the  prince;  the  prince  even  went  to  the  chamber  of  Vatel,  and  said  to 
him  : — **  Vatel,  all  is  going  on  well,  nothing  could  equal  the  supper  of 
the  king.'*  He  replied—*'  Monseigneur, your  goodness  overpowers  me ; 
I  know  that  the  roast  was  wanting  at  two  tables."  '*  Nothing  of  the 
sort,"  said  the  prince  ;  **  do  not  distress  yourself,  all  is  going  on  well." 
Night  came ;  the  fireworks  failed  ;  they  had  cost  sixteen  thousand  francs. 
He  rose  at  four  the  next  morning,  determined  to  attend  to  everything 
in  person.  He  found  everybody  asleep.  He  meets  one  of  the  inferior 
purveyors,  who  brought  only  two  packages  of  sea-fish :  he  asks,  '*  Is 
that  all  ?"  '*  Yes,  Sir."  The  man  was  not  aware  that  Vatel  had  sent 
to  all  the  sea-ports.  Vatel  waits  some  time,  the  other  purveyors  did 
not  arrive ;  his  brain  began  to  bum ;  he  believed  that  there  would  be  no 
more  fish.  He  finds  Gourville  ;  he  says  to  him,  *'  Monsieur,  I  shall 
never  survive  this  disgrace."  Gourville  made  light  of  it.  Vatel  goes 
up  stairs  to  his  room,  places  his  sword  against  the  door,  and  stabs 
himself  to  the  heart;  but  it  was  not  until  the  third  blow,  after 
giving  himself  two  not  mortal,  that  he  fell  dead.  The  fish,  however, 
arrives  from  all  quarters  ;  they  seek  Vatel  to  distribute  it ;  they  go 
to  his  room,  they  knock,  they  force  open  the  door;    he  is  found  . 

*  Liqueurs  were  invented  for  the  use  of  Louie  XIV.  in  his  old  age,  when  he  could 
scarcely  endure  existence  without  a  succession  of  artificial  stimulants.  His  appetite 
in  the  prime  of  life  was  prodigious.  ^ 
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bathed  in  his  bloocL  They  hasten  to  tell  the  prince,  who  is  in  despair. 
The  duke  wept ;  it  was  on  Vatel  that  his  journey  from  Burgundy 
hinged.  The  prince  related  what  had  passed  to  the  king,  with  marla 
of  the  deepest  sorrow.  It  was  attributed  to  the  high  sense  of  honour 
which  he  bad  after  his  own  way.  He  was  very  highly  commended  ; 
his  courage  was  praised  and  blamed  at  the  same  time.  The  king 
said  he  had  delayed  coming  to  Chantilly  for  five  years,  for  fear  of  the 
embarrassment  he  should  cause.' 

Such  are  the  exact  terms  in  which  Madame  de  Sevigny  has  re- 
corded the  details  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
self-devotion  recorded  in  history.  *  Enfin,  Manette,  voila  ce  que 
c*etait  que  Madame  de  Sevign6  et  Vatel !  Ce  sont  les  gens  Id 
qui  ont  honor^  le  siecle  de  Louis  Quatorze.'*  We  subjoin  a  few 
reflections  taken  from  the  Epistle  dedicatory  to  the  shade  of  Vatel, 
appropriately  prefixed  to  the  concluding  volume  of  the  Almanadi 
des  Oourmanas : — 

*  Who  was  ever  more  worthy  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  true 
ffourmands,  than  the  man  of  genius  who  would  not  survive  the  dis- 
honour of  the  table  of  the  great  Condt^  ?  who  immolated  himself  with 
his  own  hands,  because  the  .sea-fish  had  not  arn\ed  some  hours  before 
it  was  to  be  served  ?  So  noble  a  death  insures  you,  venerable  shade, 
the  most  glorious  immortality !  You  have  proved  that  the  fanaticism 
of  honour  can  exist  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  camp^  and  that  the 
spit  and  the  saucepan  have  also  their  Catos  and  their  Deciuses. 

*  Your  example,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  imitated  by  any  mailre 
d*k6iel  of  the  following  century  ;  and  in  this  philosophic  age  all  haye 
preferred  living  at  the  expense  of  their  masters  to  the  honour  of  dying 
for  them.  But  your  name  will  not  be  revered  the  less  by  all  the 
friends  of  good  cheer.  May  so  noble  an  example  ever  influence  the 
emulation  of  all  maitres  d'hStel  present  and  to  come !  and  if  they  do 
not  imitate  you  in  your  glorious  suicide,  let  them  at  least  take  care 
by  all  means  human,  that  sea-fish  be  never  wanting  at  our  tables.' 

The  Prince  de  Soubise,  also,  rejoiced  in  an  excellent  cook — a 
man  of  true  science,  with  just  and  truly  liberal  notions  of  expen- 
diture. His  master  one  day  announced  to  him  his  intention  to 
give  a  supper,  and  demanded  a  menu.  The  cAe/*  presented  him- 
self with  his  estimate ;  and  the  first  article  on  which  the  prince 
cast  his  eyes  was  this  :  fifty  hams — *  Eh  I  what !'  said  he ;  '  why, 
Bertrand^  you  must  be  out  of  your  senses !  are  you  going  to  feast 
my  whole  regiment  V  '  No,  Monseigneur  !  one  only  will  appear 
upon  the  table ;  the  rest  are  not  the  less  necessary  for  my  espaff- 
note,  my  blonds^  my  garnitures,  my — '  •  Bertrand,  you  are  plun- 
dering me,  and  this  article  shall  not  pass.'  '  Oh,  my  lord/  replied 
the  indignant  artist,  '  you  do  not  understand  our  resources  :  give 
the  word,  and  these  fifty  hams  which  confound  you,  I  will  put  them 

*  French  Vaudeville. 
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all  into  a  glass  bottle  no  bigger  than  my  thumb/     What  answer 
could  be  made  ?     The  prince  nodded,  and  the  article  passed. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  England — the  state  of  cookery  under 
Charies  II.  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  names  of  Chiffinch 
and  Chaubert,  to  whose  taste  and  skill  the  author  of  Waverley 
has  borne  ample  testimony  by  his  description  of  the  dinner  pre- 
pared for  Smith,  Ganlesse,  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  at  the  little 
Derbyshire  inn : — 

*  We  could  bring  no  chaufiTettes  with  any  conveuience ;  and  even 
Chaubert  is  nothing,  unless  his  dishes  are  tasted  in  the-  very  moment 
of  projection.  Ck>me,  uncover,  and  let  us  see  what  he  has  done  for 
us.  Hum !  ha  !  ay — squab  pigeons — ^wild-fowl — young  chickens— 
▼enison  cutlets — and  a  space  in  the  centre,  wet,  alas !  by  a  gentle 
tear  from  Chaubert's  eye,  where  should  have  been  the  soupe  auj?  ecrt- 
visse4.  The  zeal  of  that  poor  fellow  is  ill  repaid  by  his  paltry  ten 
louis  per  month.' — Peveril,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

Under  Queen  Anne  again,  the  gouty  queen  of  gourmands,  who 
had  Lister,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Apicius,  for  her  pet  physician, 
and  who  in  fact  achieved  the  highest  honour  of  gastronomy  by 
giving  her  name  to  a  pudding,  cookery  certainly  did  not  suffer 
from  any  lack  of  encouragement ;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of 
the  Brunswicks  a  fashion  was  introduced,  which  we  cannot  but 
think  adverse  to  the  true  and  proper  object  of  the  art. 

*  The  last  branch  of  our  fashion,'  says  Horace  Walpole,  '  into 
which  the  close  observation  of  nature  has  been  introduced,  is  our 
desserts.  Jellies,  biscuits,  sugar-plums,  and  creams,  have  long  since 
giTen  way  to  harlequins,  gondoliers,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  shep- 
peidesses  of  Saxon  china.  Bui  these,  unconnected,  and  only  seeming 
to  wander  among  groves  of  curled  paper  and  silk  flowers,  were  soon 
discovered  to  be  too  insipid  and  unmeaning.  By  degrees,  meadows  of 
cattle,  of  the  same  brittle  materials,  spread  themselves  over  the  table ; 
cottages  rose  in  sugar,  and  temples  in  barley-sugar;  pigmy  Neptunes 
in  cars  of  cockle-shells,  triumphed  over  oceans  of  looking-glass,  or 
seas  of  silver-tissue.  Women  of  the  first  quality  came  home  from 
Chenevix's,  laden  with  dolls  and  babies,  not  for  their  children,  but 
their  housekeeper.  At  last,  even  these  puerile  puppet-shows  are  sink-  " 
ing  into  disuse,  and  more  manly  ways  of  concluding  our  repasts  are 
established.  Gigantic  figures  succeed  to  pigmies ;  and  it  is  known 
that  a  celebrated  confectioner  (Lord  Albemarle's)  complained,  that 
alter  having  prepared  a  middle  dish  of  gods  and  goddesses,  eighteen 
feet  high,  his  lord  would  not  cause  the  ceiling  of  his  parlour  to  be 
demolished  to  facilitate  their  entree.  '^  Imaginez  vou9y*  said  he,  ^*  que 
milord  rCa  poi  voidu  faire  Sler  le  plafond  I** 

*  The  Intendant  of  Gascony,'  adds  Walpole,  'on  the  late  birth  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  amongst  many  other  magnificent  festivities, 
treated  the  noblesse  of  the  province  with  a  dinner  and  a  dessert,  the 
latter  of  which  concluded  with  a  representation,  by  wax  figures 
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moved  by  clock-work,  of  the  whole  labour  of  the  dauphiness  and  the 
happy  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  monarchy/ — Lord  Orfortft  Works, 
•vol.  i.  p.  149. 

Fortunately  there  were  men  of  taste  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
who  made  art  minister  to  other  purposes  than  vanity,  and  amotigst 
these  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  most  signally  distinguished 
himself.  His  petiU  soupens  conferred  a  celebrity  on  the  scene  of 
them,  which  it  still  preserves,  sufficiently  to  justify  the  reply  of  the 
Frenchman,  who,  on  being  asked  by  a  stranger  in  a  remote  part 
of  Europe  if  he  could  tell  him  the  direction  of  Paris,  made 
answer,  *  Monsieur ^  ce  chemin-la  vous  canduira  au  Palais  Royal.* 
There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  the  chef  of  the  Regent  was  pre- 
eminent in  a  dinde  aux  irvffes,  Louis  XV.,  amidst  all  his  other 
luxuries,  was  not  unmindful  of  that  which,  it  has  been  saga- 
ciously observed,  harmonizes  with  all  other  pleasures,  and  remains 
to  console  us  for  their  loss.  It  is  generally  understood  that  fables 
volanfes  were  invented  under  his  eye. 

'  At  the  petits  soupt^rs  of  Choisy  (says  the  most  graceful  and  tasteful 
of  poets)  were  first  introduced  those  admirable  pieces  of  mechanism,  a 
table  and  a  side-board,  which  descended  and  rose  again,  covered  with 
viands  and  wines.  And  thus  the  roost  luxurious  court  in  Europe, 
after  all  its  boasted  refinements^  was  glad  to  return  at  last,  by  this 
singular  contrivance,  to  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  humble  life.* — 
Rogers* s  Poems,  p.  1 35 — note, 

Louis  XVI.  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  neglectful  of  his  table, 
which  may  have  been  one  amongst  the  many  causes  of  his  fall ;  for, 
as  Johnson  very  properly  observes,  a  man  who  is  careless  about  his 
table  will  generally  be  found  careless  in  other  matters.  In  the  case 
of  Louis  XVI.  such  carelessness  was  utterly  inexcusable,  as,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  great  Ude  was  a  member  of  his  establishment. 
Louis  XVIII.  (whom  we  mention  now  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  the  dynasty)  was  a  gastronome  of  the  first  water, 
and  had  the  Due  d*£scar  for  his  grand  maitre  d'hotel ;  a  man 
whose  fortunes  were  hardly  on  a  par  with  his  deserts.  He  died 
inconsolable  at  not  having  given  his  name  to  a  single  dish,  after 
devoting  his  whole  life  to  the  culinary  art.  When  his  best  friends 
wished  to  wound  him  mortally,  they  had  only  to  mention  the 
Veau  a  la  BSchameL  '  Gentlemen,'  he  would  exclaim,  '  say  no 
more  about  it,  or  fancy  me  the  author  and  inventor  of  the  dish. 
This  French  Revolution  was  necessary — that,  in  the  general  break 
up,  poor  Bechamel  should  be  decorated  with  this  glory.  Entre 
nous  J  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  any  invention  whatever.  But 
such  is  the  way  of  the  world  ! — he  goes  straight  to  posterity,  and 
your  most  humble  servant  will  end  by  leaving  no  token  of  remem- 
brance behind  him.' 

The 
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The  Revolution  bid  fair  at  its  comtnencemeiit  to  bring  back  a 
long  night  of  barbarism  upon  art ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  pre- 
existing races  of  amphitryons  and  diners-out  was  actually  and  most 
efficiently  accomplished  by  it.  We  allude  not  merely  to  the  nobi- 
litVy  with  their  appendages  the  chevaliers  and  abb^s,  but  to  the  finan- 
ciers^ who  employed  their  ill-got  fortunes  so  gloriously  as  almost  to 
make  gastronomic  philosophers  forgetful  of  their  origin.  What  a 
host  of  pleasing  associations  arise  at  the  bare  mention  of  a  dish  a  la 
finandeTe  !  They  were  replaced,  however,  though  slowly,  by  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  events  that  proved  fatal  to  them. 
The  upstart  chiefs  of  the  republic^  the  plundering  marshals  and 
parvenus  nobles  of  Napoleon,  proved  no  bad  substitutes  in  this 
way  for  the  financiers^  though  they  tried  in  vain  to  ape  the  gallant 
bearing,  as  well  as  the  arms  and  titles,  of  the  old  feudal  nobility. 
Amongst  the  most  successful  of  this  mushroom  generation  was 
Cambaceres,  second  consul  under  the  republic  and  arch-chancellor 
under  the  empire,  who  never  suffered  the  cares  of  government  to 
distract  his  attention  from  '  the  great  object  of  life.'  On  one  occa- 
sion, for  example,  being  detained  in  consultation  with  Napoleon 
beyond  the  appointed  hour  of  dinner^ — it  is  said  that  the  fate  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien  was  the  topic  under  discussion, — he  begged 
pardon  for  suspending  the  conference,  but  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  despatch  a  special  messenger  immediately ;  then 
seizing  a  pen,  he  wrote  this  billet  to  his  cook :  ^  Sauvez  les  entre- 
mets— les  entrees  sont  perdues*  He  risked,  however,  much  less 
than  may  be  supposed ;  for  the  well-known  anecdote  of  the  Ge- 
neva trout  goes  far  to  show  that  his  table  was  in  reality  an  im- 
portant state-engine  of  N  apoleon,  to  which  all  minor  considera- 
tions were  to  succumb. 

As  some  compensation,  again,  for  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
revolution  in  its  first  stages  upon  cookery,  it  is  right  to  mention 
tfiat  it  contributed  to  emancipate  the  cuisine  from  prejudice,  and 
added  largely  to  its  resources.  Pieces  de  resistance,  says  Lady 
Morgan  on  Car^me's  authority,  came  in  with  the  National  Con- 
vention,— potatoes  were  dressed  au  naturel  in  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror,— and  It  was  under  the  Directory  that  tea-drinking  commenced 
in  France.  But  both  her  ladyship  and  Car^me  are  clearly  in  error 
when  they  say  that  one  house  alone  (les  Fr^res  Robert)  preserved 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  French  kitchen  through  the  shock.  The 
error  of  this  supposition  will  appear  from  the  following  sketch  of 
far  the  most  important  change  effected  by  the  revolution, — a  change 
bearing  the  strongest  possible  affinity  to  that  which  the  spread  of 
knowledge  has  effected  in  literature. 

Tbe  time  has  been  when  a  patron  was  almost  as  indispensable 
to  an  author  as  a  publisher :    Spenser  waiting  in  Southampton's 

ante-room 
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ante-room  was  a  favourable  illustration  of  the  class ;  and  so  long  as 
this  state  of  things  lasted,  their  independence  of  character,  their 
position  in  society,  their  capacity  for  exertion,  their  style  of  think- 
ing, were  broken,  lowered,  contracted,  and  cramped.  Circum- 
stances^ which  it  is  beside  the  present  purpose  to  dwell  upon, 
have  widened  the  field  of  enterprise,  and  led  literary  men  to  de» 
pend  almost  exclusively  on  the  public  for  patronage,  to  the  great 
manifest  advantage  of  all  parties.  Precisely  the  same  sort  of 
change  was  effected  in  the  state  and  prospects  of  French  cookery 
by  the  revolution  ;  which  rapidly  accelerated,  if  it  did  not  altoge- 
ther originate,  the  establishment  of  what  now  constitute  the  most 
distinctive  excellence  of  Paris,  its  restaurants. 

Boswell  represents  Johnson  as  expatiating  on  the  felicity  of 
England  in  her '  Mitres/  « Turks*  Heads,  &c.,  and  triumphing  over 
the  French  for  not  having  the  tavern-life  in  any  perfection.  The 
English  of  the  present  day,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
domesticity  as  their  national  virtue,  and  the  habit  of  living  in  public 
as  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  French^  will  read  the  parallel 
with  astonishment ;  but  it  was  perfectly  well-founded  at  the  time. 
The  first  restaurateur  in  Paris  was  Champ  d^Oiseau,  Rue  des 
Poulies^  who  commenced  business  in  1770.  In  1789  the  number 
of  restaurateurs  had  increased  to  a  hundred ;  in  1804  (the  date  of 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Almanack  des  Oourmands),  to  five  or  six 
hundred ;  and  it  now  considerably  exceeds  a  thousand.  Three  dis- 
tinct causes  are  mentioned  in  the  Almanach  as  having  co-operated 
in  the  production  and  multiplication  of  these  establishments.  First, 
the  rage  for  English  fashions  which  prevailed  amongst  the  French 
during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  the  revolution, 
'  for  the  English,'  said  the  writer,  '  as  is  well  knoi^n,  almost  always 
take  their  meals  in  taverns.'  Secondly,  '  the  sudden  inundation  of 
undomiciled  legislators,  who,  ^nishing  by  giving  the  Um,  drew  by 
their  example  all  Paris  to  the  cabaret,^  We  are  all  aware  that  a 
somewhat  similar  inundation  has  been  brought  upon  London  by 
the  Reform  Bill ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  new  representatives 
will  not  also  finish  by  '  setting  the  ton/  and  drawing  all  London  to 
such  pothouses  as  are  at  present  frequented  by  the  English  tag- 
rag  and  the  Irish  Tail.  Thirdly,  the  breaking  up  of  the  domestic 
establishments  of  the  rich  secular  and  clerical  nobility,  whose  cooks 
were  thus  driven  to  the  public  for  support.  Robert,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  profession,  was  ci-devant  chef 
of  the  ci-devant  Archbishop  of  Aix.  A  fourth  cause  has  been  sug- 
gested, on  which  we  lay  no  particular  stress :  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  new  patriotic  millionaireSf  who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  the  plunder  of  the  church  and  the  nobility,  were  fearful,  in  those 
ticklish  times,  of  letting  the  full  extent  of  their  opulence  be  known; 

and 
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and  thus,  instead  of  setting  up  an  establishment,  preferred  gmtify- 
ing  their  Epicurean  inclinations  at  an  eating-house.*  Be  this  as  it 
maj,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  culinary 
genius  of  France  had  become  permanently  fixed  in  the  rettaurants^ 
and  when  the  allied  monarchs  arrived  in  Paris  in  1814,  they  were 
absolutely  compelled  to  contract  with  a  restaurateur  (V6ry)  for 
the  supply  of  their  table^  at  the  moderate  sum  of  3000  francs  a 
day,  exclusive  of  wine. 

We  despair  of  doing  justice  to  a  tithe  of  the  distinguished  per- 
sonages who  have  grown  rich  and  famous  in  the  public  practice  of 
their  art  in  France^  but  we  must  endeavour  to  signalise  a  few  of 
them,  and  we  shall  excite  no  envy  by  mentioning  such  names  as 
Rechaudy  Merillion>  Robert,  Beauvilliers,  M^ot,  Rose,  Legacque, 
Leda,  Brigaut,  Naudet,  Tailleur,  V6ry,  Henneveu,  and  Baleine, 
because  all  and  each  of  them  are  now  generally  regarded  as  histo- 
rical. Of  these,  the  three  first  have  been  ingeniously  characterised 
as  the  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo^  and  Rubens  of  cookery ;  and 
BeauvilUers  was  placed  by  acclamation  at  the  head  of  the  classical 
school,  so  called  by  way  of  contradistinction  to  the  romantic  school, 
of  which  the  famous  Car^me  is  considered  as  the  chief.  Here 
again  the  philosophic  observer  will  not  fail  to  mark  a  close  analogy 
between  cookery  and  literature.f 

BeauvilUers  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  ways,  and  we  are 
fortunately  enabled  to  furnish  a  few  materials  for  his  future  bio« 
grapher.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  about 
1782,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  No.  20,  which  we  record  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  love  to  trace  the  historic  sites  of  a  me- 
tropolis. His  reputation  grew  slowly,  and  did  not  arrive  at  its  full 
height  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  it  was  never 
known  to  retrograde,  and  in  1814  and  1815  he  fairly  rivalled  Very 
in  the  favour  of  *  nos  amu  let  ennemU?  He  made  himself  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  all  the  marshals  and  generals  of  taste, 
without  regard  to  country,  and  spoke  so  much  of  the  language  of 
each  as  was  necessary  for  his  own  peculiar  sort  of  intercourse. 
His  memory,  also,  is  reported  to  have  been  such,  that,  after  a  lapse 

*  It  was  Bot  unuinal  amonnt  th«  English  adTeotiiKrs  who  had  enriehed  tbem- 
selTes  by  the  plunder  of  India,  in  the  eolden  days  of  Paul  Benfield  and  Lord  CliTe*  to 

make  a  mystery  of  their  wealth.  *  What  does mean  (said  a  country  gentleman) 

by  baying  that  farra,which  it  at  least  five  tniles  distant  from  his  principal  estate  ?'— 
'  He  means  to  join  them  at  the  proper  seaaon,'  xeplied  an  old  Indian,  who  prof«d 
right 

t  Dugald  Stewart  was  struck  by  the  analogy  between  cookery,  poetry,  and  the 
ine  arts,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage : — <  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  th« 
subject,  tweet  may  be  said  to  be  in/rmticaily  pleasing,  and  bitter  to  be  relative^ 
pleasing ;  which  both  are,  in  many  cases,  equally  essential  to  those  effects,  which,  in 
the  crt  of  cookery f  correspond  to  that  compotite  bemUy  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
puBitr  aad  of  the  poet  to  ereate  l'--JRIiA>M!pAiea/ JBftc^ 

of 
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of  twenty  years,  he  could  remember  and  address  by  name  persons 
who  had  been  two  or  three  times  at  his  house ;  and  his  mode 
of  profiting  by  his  knowledge  was  no  less  peculiar  than  his  apt- 
ness in  acquiring  and  retaining  it.  Divining,  as  it  were  by 
instinct,  when  a  party  of  distinction  were  present,  he  was  wont 
to  approach  their  table  with  every  token  of  the  profoundest  sub- 
mission to  their  will  and  the  warmest  interest  in  their  gratification. 
He  would  point  out  one  dish  to  be  avoided,  another  to  be  had 
without  delay ;  he  would  himself  order  a  third,  of  which  no  one 
had  thought,  or  send  for  wine  from  a  cellar  of  which  he  only  bad 
the  key  ;  in  a  word,  he  assumed  so  amiable  and  engaging  a  tone, 
that  all  these  extra  articles  had  the  air  of  being  so  many  benefac- 
tions from  himself.  But  this  Amphitryon-like  character  lasted  but 
a  moment ;  he  vanished  after  having  supported  it,  and  tlie  arrival 
of  the  bill  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  party's  having  dined  at  a 
restaurant.  *  Beauvilliers,'  says  the  author  of  the  Physioloyie  du 
Qouty  *  made,  unmade,  and  remade  his  fortune  several  times,  nor 
b  it  exactly  known  in  which  of  these  phases  he  was  surprised  by 
death  ;  but  he  had  so  many  means  of  getting  rid  of  his  money,  that 
no  great  prize  could  have  devolved  upon  his  heirs.'  Shortly 
before  his  exit  he  discharged  the  debt  which  according  to  Lord 
Bacon  every  man  owes  to  his  profession  (though  we  should  not  be 
sorry  if  it  were  less  frequently  paid),  by  the  publication  of  his 
UArt  du  CuisinieTy  in  two  volumes  octavo.  He  died  a  few 
months  before  Napoleon. 

Car^me,  like  his  great  rival,  is  an  author;  and  an  intrepid  one, 
for  in  the  preface  to  his  Maitre  d'Hdtel  Frangais  he  says,  *  I  have 
proved  incontestably  that  all  the  books  down  to  the  present  time 
on  our  cuisine  are  mediocre  and  full  of  errors ;'  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  evidence  of  his  own  superior  breeding,  with  his 
natural  and  acquired  qualifications  for  the  art.  We  have  to  thank 
himself  and  Lady  Morgan,  who  prides  herself  on  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  for  most  of  the  leading  particulars  of  his  life. 

Car^me  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  celebrated  chef  of  Leo 
X.,  who  received  tlie  name  of  Jean  de  Cdreme  {Jack  of  Lent), 
for  a  soup-maigre  which  he  invented  for  the  pope.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  first  decisive  proof  of  genius  given  by  our  Car^me 
himself  was  a  sauce  for  fast-dinners.  He  began  his  studies  by 
attending  a  regular  course  of  roasting  under  some  of  the  leading 
roasters  of  the  day ;  though  it  is  a  favourite  belief  amongst  gastro- 
nomers that  poets  and  roasters  are  in  one  and  the  same  category; — 
on  sefait  cuisinier,  mais  on  est  ne  rStisseur — pacta  nascitur,  non 
fit  He  next  placed  himself  under  M.  Richaut,  *fameux  saucier 
de  la  maison  de  Condd*  as  Car^me  terms  him,  to  learn  the  mas- 
tery of  sauces ;  then  under  M.  Asne,  with  a  iieculiar  view  to  the 

belles 
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belles  parties  desfroids;  and  look  his  finishing  degree  wniet  Robert 
VAine,  a  professor  of  VelSgance  modeme. 

The  competition  for  the  services  of  an  artist  thus  accomplished 
was  of  course  unparalleled.  Half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
suitors  to  him.  He  was  induced,  by  persevering  solicitations  and  the 
promise  of  a  salary  of  1000/.,  to  become  chef  to  George  l\^,  then 
Regent,  but  left  him  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  complaining  that 
it  was  a  menage  bourgeois.  We  have  heard  that,  during  the  time 
he  Condescended  to  stay  at  Carlton  House,  immense  prices  were 
given  for  his  second-hand  pates,  after  they  had  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  Regent*s  table.  The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austiia 
made  new  advances  to  him  on  this  occasion — but  in  vain ; — mon  ame 
(says  he)  toute  Fran^aise,  ne  pent  vivre  quen  France; — and  he 
ended  by  accepting  an  engagement  with  Baron  Rothschild  of  Paris, 
who  nobly  sustains  the  characteristic  reputation  of  vl  financier. 

Having  spoken  of  Beauvilliers  and  Car^me  as  chiefs  of  two 
rival  schools  of  art,  we  may  naturally  enough  be  expected  to  dis- 
tinguish  them ;  yet  how  are  we  to  fix  by  words  such  a  Cynthia  of 
the  minute  as  the  evanescent  delicacy,  the  liglit,  airy,  volatile 
aroma  of  a  dish? — nequeo  narrare,  et  sentio  tantum.  But  if 
compelled  to  draw  distinctions  between  these  two  masters,  we 
should  say,  that  Beauvillie)*8  was  more  remarkable  for  judgment, 
and  Careme  for  invention, —  that,  if  Beauvilliers  exhausted  the 
old  world  of  art,  Careme  discovered  a  new  one, — that  Beauvilliers 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  unities,  and  Careme  snatched  a  grace  beyond 
them,— that  there  was  more  a  plomb  in  the  touch  of  Beauvilliers 
—  more  curious  felicity  in  Careme's, —  that  Beauvilliers  was 
great  in  an  entree,  and  Careme  sublime  in  an  entremets — that  we 
would  bet  Beauvilliers  against  the  world  for  a  fricandeau,  but 
should  wish  Careme  to  prepare  the  sauce  were  we  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  up  an  elephant.* 

As  example  is  always  better  than  precept,  we  subjoin  Lady  Mor- 
gan's sketch  of  a  dinner  by  Careme  at  the  Baron  Rothschild's  villa: 

'  I  did  not  hear  the  announcement  of  Madame  est  servie  without 
emotion.  We  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  not  as  in  England  by  the 
printed  orders  of  the  red-book,  but  by  the  law  of  the  courtesy  of  nations, 
whose  only  distinctions  are  made  in  favour  of  the  greatest  strangers. 
The  evening  was  extremely  sultry,  and  in  spite  of  Venetian  blinds 
and  open  verandas,  the  apartments  through  which  we  passed  were 
exceedingly  close.  A  dinner  in  the  largest  of  them  threatened  much 
inconvenience  from  the  heat ;  but  on  this  score  there  was  no  ground 
for  apprehension.  The  dining-room  stood  apart  from  the  house,  in 
the  midst  of  orange  trees:  it  was  an  elegant  oblong  pavilion  of 
Grecian  marble,  refreshed  by  fountains  that  shot  in  air  through 

*  *  Lorsque  cette  sauce  est  bien  trait^e,  elle  feroit  manger  un  6l6phantl'— -r^Awa- 
meA  tk$  Gottrnumd*. 
VOL.  Liv.  NO.  cvii.  K  Scintillating 
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scintillating^  streams,  and  the  table,  covered  with  the  beautiftil 
and  picturesque  dessert,  emitted  no  odour  that  was  not  in  perfect  con- 
formity with  the  freshness  qf  the  scene  ?ind  fervour  of  the  se^pn. 
No  burnished  gold  reflected  th?  glairing  su^^et,  no  h^'Hlianfi  silver 
dazzled  the  eyes ;  porcelaip,  beyond  th^  price  of  all  precious  metals 
by  its  beauty  and  its  fragilii;y,  every  plate  a  picture,  consorted  with 
the  general  character  of  sumptuous  simplicity  which  reigned  over 
the  whole,  and  showed  how  well  the  masters  of  the  feast  had  con- 
sulted the  genius  of  the  place  in  all. 

*To  do  justice  to  the  science  and  research  of  a  dinner  so  served 
would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  art  equal  to  that  which  produced  it; 
its  character,  however,  was,  that  it  was  in  season, — that  it  was  up  to 
its  time, — that  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, — that  there  was  no 
perntque  in  its  composition^  no  trace  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestort 
in  a  smgle  dish, — no  high«spiced  sauces,  no  dark-brown  gravies,  no 
flavour  of  cayenne  and  allspice,  no  tincture  of  catsup  and  walnut 
pickle,  no  visible  agency  of  those  vulgar  elements  of  cooking  of  the 
good  old  times,  fire  and  water.  Distillatipqs  of  the  most  delicate  viands, 
extracted  in  silver  dews,  with  chemical  precision — • 

*'  On  tepid  clouds  of  rij^ing  steam  *'— »• 
formed  the  fond  all.     Every  mkat  presented  its  own  natural 

▲ROMA — EVERY  VEGETABLE  ITS  PWN  SHADE  OP  VERDURE:  the  mot/onese 

was  fried  in  ice,  (like  Ninon's  description  of  SevJgntJ's  heart,)  and 
the  tempered  chill  of  the  plombiere  (which  held  the  place  of  the  eternal 
fondu  and  souffleis  of  our  English  tables)  anticipated  the  stronger 
shock,  and  broke  it,  of  the  exquisite  avalanche,  which,  with  the  hue 
and  odour  of  fresh-gathered  nectarines,  satisfied  every  sense  and 
dissipated  every  coarser  flavour. 

*  With  less  genius  than  went  to  the  composition  of  this  dinner,  meB 
have  wiitten  epic  poems ;  and  if  crowns  were  distributed  to  cooks,  as 
to  actors,  the  wreath  of  Pasta  or  Sontag  (divine  as  they  are)  were 
never  more  fairly  won  than  the  laurel  which  should  have  graced  tfie 
brow  of  Careme  for  this  specimen  of  ^he  intellectual  perfection  of  an 
art,  the  standard  and  gauge  of  modem  civilization.  Cruelty,  violence, 
and  barbarism  were  the  characteristics  of  the  men  who  fed  upon  the 
tough  fibres  of  half-dressed  oxen ;  humanity,  knowledge,  and  refine- 
ment belong  to  the  living  generation,  whose  tastes  and  temperance 
are  regulated  by  the  science  of  such  philosophers  as  Careme,  and  such 
Amphytrions  as  his  employers  ! ' — France  in  1829-80,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

We  have  never  denied  Miladies  cleverness — and  some  parts  of  thi? 
description  manifest  no  inconsiderable  advance  in  taste  since  our 
Ia9t  happy  meeting  in  these  pages.     It  was  good  taste  in  M.  U 

Cemier  Baron  Juif  to  prefer  porcelain  ;  it  was  good  taste  iu  Ladly 
organ  to  appreciate  it ;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  printed  in 
capitals  seems  to  indicate  that  she  had  some  vague  notions  of  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Carfeme.  But  what  means  she  by  *  No  dark-browa 
iravies  ? '  Does  she  really  mean  to  say  that  Cardme  was  guilty  of 
that  worst  of  modern  heresies,  a  service  made  np  of  entrees  blondes, 
a   tasteless,   soul-less   monotony  of  white?     Then,   'flavour  of 

cavenne 
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ctytnna  and  alUpioe !  tincture  of  catsup  and  walnut  pickFe  I  *    To 
avoid  auch  atrocitiea  made  a  feature  in  the  glory  of  a  Car^me ! 

In  the  c^yrae  of  the  evening,  Ladj  Morgan  requested  Madame. 
Rothtchild  to  preaent  Carime  to  her.    'The  illustrious  cA^joined 
tbe  eircit  in  the  foUm  accordingly ;  and  we  are  sorry  we  have  not 
sfMoe  for  the  affecting  and  instructive  interview  whioh  ensued-«i» 
^  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.' 

The  leading  restaurants  of  Paris  at  present  are  the  Rocher  de 
Qancale,  Rue  Mont  Qrgueil;  Grignon's,  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits 
Champs;  Caf^  de  Paris,  Boulevards  Italiens;  Liointier's,  Rue 
Richelieu ;  Les  Trois  Frircs  Proven^aux,  Perigord's,  and  Vary's, 
all  three  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

We  have  a  few  historical  particulars  of  most  of  them  to  set 
down,  always  subject  to  one  preliminary  remark.  In  the  preface 
to  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  describes 
science  as  '  extending  with  such  rapidity,  that  even  while  he  was 
preparing  his  manuscript  for  the  press^  some  alterations  became 
necessary.*  Now,  not  only  does  cookery  advance  and  vary  upon 
the  same  principle,  but  its  professors  are  subject  to  changes  from 
which  the  professors  of  other  sciences  are  happily  exempt.  The 
fame  of  a  restaurateur  is  always,  in  some  sort,  dependent  upon 
fashion, — for  aplat^B  prosperity  lies  in  the  mouth  of  him  who  eats 
it  I  and  the  fnent  of  a  restaurateur  is  always  in  some  sort  depen* 
dent  upon  his  fame ; 

*  For  they  can  conquer  who  bcHere  they  can ;  * 
Confidence  gives  firmness,  and  a  quick  eye  and  steady  hand  are 
no  less  necessary  to  seize  the  e^act  moment  of  projection  and 
infuse  the  last  aoupgon  of  piquancy,  than  to  mark  the  changing 
fortunes  of  a  battle,  or  execute  a  critical  winning  hazard  at  the 
billiard  table.  Besides,  few  will  be  public-spirited  enough  to  keep 
a  choice  of  rare  things  in  readiness,  unless  the  demand  be  both 
constant  and  discriminating.  We  must,  therefore,  be  held  blame* 
less  in  case  of  any  disappointment  resulting  from  changes  9ubse-« 
quentl^  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  18S5, 

The  Rocher  de  Cancale  first  grew  into  reputation  by  its  oysterS| 
which,  about  the  year  1804,  M.  Balaine,  the  founder  of  the  esta- 
blishment, contrived  the  means  of  bringing  to  Paris  fresh  and  In 
the  best  possible  order  at  all  seasons  alike ;  thus  giving  a  direct 
practical  refutation  of  the  prejudice,  that  oysters  ar^  good  in  thos^ 
months  only  which  include  the  canine  letter.*  He  next  applied 
himself  with  equal  and  well-merited  success  to  fish  and  game ;  and 
at  length  taking  courage  to  generalise  his  exertions,  he  aspired  to 
and  attained  the  eminence  which  the  Rocher  has  ever  since  enjoyed 
without  dispute.     His  fullness  of  reputation  dates  from  Novenpir 

*  Apicius  is  Hid  to  bav«  supplied  Trajan  with  freUi  ^ttei^  at  aU  imoa«  qC  t|ia 
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ber  28th,  1809,  when  he  served  a  dinner  of  twenty-four  covers  in 
a  style  which  made  it  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  to  gastronomic 
Paris  for  a  month.  The  bill  of  fare,  a  most  appetising  docu- 
ment, preserved  in  the  '  Almanach,*  exhibits  the  harmonious  and 
rich  array  of  four  pofages,  four  relev^s,  twelve  entries:,  four  grosset 
pieces,  four  plals  ae  rot,  and  eight  entremets.  To  dine,  indeed,  in 
perfection  at  the  Rocher,  the  student  should  order  a  dinner  of  ten 
covers,  a  week  or  ten  days  beforehand,  at  not  less  than  forty  francs 
a  head,  exclusive  of  wine ;  nor  is  this  price  by  any  means  excessive, 
for  three  or  four  louis  a  head  were  ordinarily  given  at  Tailleur's 
more  tlian  twenty  years  ago.*  If  you  have  not  been  able  to  make 
a  parly,  or  are  compelled  to  improvise  a  dinner,  you  had  bett^ 
ask  the  gargon  to  specify  the  luxuries  of  the  day  ;  provided  always 
you  can  converse  with  him  with  connoissance  de  cause,  for  other- 
wise he  will  hardly  condescend  to  communicativeness.  When  he 
does  condescend,  it  is  really  delightful  to  witness  the  quiet  self- 
possessed  manner,  the  con  amore  intelligent  air,  with  which  he  dic- 
tates his  instructions,  invariably  concluding  with  the  same  phrase, 
uttered  in  an  exulting  self-gratulatory  tone — Bien,  Monsieur,  vous 
avez'la  un  excellent  diner !  Never,  too,  shall  we  forget  the  dig- 
nity with  which  he  once  corrected  a  blunder  made  in  our  mdnu  by 
a  tyro  of  the  party,  who  had  interpolated  ti  salmi  between  the potage 
a  la  bisque  and  the  turbot  h  la  creme  et  au  gratin.  '  Messieurs,' 
said  he,  as  he  brought  in  the  turbot  according  to  the  pre-ordained 
order  of  things,  ^le  poisson  est  naturellement /«  re/cc^  du 
pofage.'  Another  instance  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  whole  esta- 
blishment seems  instinct,  and  we  have  done.  A  report  had  got 
about  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  that  the  celebrated  chef  wns  dead, 
and  a  scientific  friend  of  ours  took  the  liberty  to  mention  it  to  the 
gargon,  avowing  at  the  same  time  his  own  total  incredulity.  He 
left  the  room  without  a  word,  but  within  five  minutes  he  hurriedly 
threw  open  the  door,  exclaiming,  ^Messieurs,  il  vient  se  montrer;* 
and  sure  enough  the  great  artist  in  his  own  proper  person  presc&led 
himself,  and  our  distinguished  ally  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  brief 
but  pregnant  conversation  with  a  man  whose  works  are  more  fre- 
quently in  the  mouths  of  his  most  enlightened  contemporaries, 
than  those  of  any  other  great  artist  that  could  be  named.  Fasti- 
diousness itself  has  detected  but  a  single  fault  in  them,  which  it 
would  be  wrong,  however — particulai-ly  as  manifesting  some  dis- 
trust of  the  influence  of  his  general  character — to  suppress.  It  has 
been  thought,  hypercritically  perhaps,  that  the  entries  and  entremets 
at  the  Rocher,  have  a  shade  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  elabora- 
tion, and  that  the  classic  adage,  *  ars  est  celare  artem,^  has  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  master,    j'his  fault,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is 

*  Cambaciret  wax  prvtent  at  one  of  TaiUeui^s  three  louis  a-head  diDnen,  given  by 
M.  des  Andnniins,  and  exclaimed  in  a  traoiiiort  of  enthuiiaim :  M,  TmHettr,  on  m 
dine  pat  mietur  que  cefa  cheg  moi, 

^characteristic 
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characteristic  of  the  old  regime^  as  may  be  collected  from  one  of 
the  best  descriptions  of  a  dinner  on  record,  that  of  the  Count  de 
Bethune's  in  Lady  Blessington*s  last  and  cleverest  novel.'*' 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  the  Rocker  de  Cancale,  without 
earnestly  recommending  its  rouges-forges  and  grenouiUes^  robin- 
redbreasts  and  frogs,  to  the  special  attention  of  the  amateur* 
Frogs  fried,  with  crisped  parsley>  such  as  is  given  with  fried  eels 
at  Salisbury,  are  a  dish  for  the  gods  ;  and  we  gladly  take  this  op« 
portuEiity  of  correcting  the  prevalent  notion  of  their  dearness. 
The  carte  is  now  before  us,  and  grenouilles  frites  are  marked 
at  the  moderate  price  of  a  franc  and  a  half  per  plat.  The 
affectionate  interest  taken  by  robin-redbreasts  in  the  Children  of 
the  Wood,  together  with  the  commonly  received  notion  of  their 
amiability,  has  inspired  Webster,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  and  other 
poets,  and  has  more  than  once  occasioned  our  own  simple-hearted 
praises  of  their  flavour  to  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  a  latent 
tendency  towards  cannibalism.  Wc  must,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  strengthen  our  recommendation  by  an  authority : — 

*  Le  ronge-gorge,'  says  the  Almanach,  '  est  la  triste  preuve  de 
cette  Terit6-~que  le  gourmand  est  par  essence  un  6tre  inhuroain  et 
cruel!  car  il  n'a  aucune  pitit^  de  ce  charmant  petit  oiseau  de  passage, 
que  sa  gentiilesse  et  sa  familiaritc^  confiante  devroient  mettre  k  Tabri 
de  no8  atteintes.  Mais  8*ilfalloii  avoir  compassion  de  tout  le  monde,  on 
ne  mangerdi  pertonne;  et  commiseration  h  part,  il  faut  convenir  que 
lu  rouge-gorge,  qui  tient  un  rang  distingui  dans  la  classe  des  becsr 
figues,  est  un  r6ti  tres- succulent.  On  en  fait  k  Metz  et  dans  la  Lorraine 
et  I'Alsace,  un  assez  grand  commerce.  Cet  aimable  oiseau  se  mange 
k  la  broche  et  en  salmi.' 

In  our  humble  judgment  the  argument  in  italics  is  unanswer- 
able. If  any  additional  justification  were  necessary,  we  would 
appeal  to  Mr.  Waterton  himself  whether  the  robin-redbreast  be 
not  the  most  quarrelsome  and  pugnacious  of  birds. 

We  shair  run  counter  to  a  great  many  judgments,  by  taking 
Grlgnon's  next ;  but  on  the  present  subject,  as  indeed  on  most 
others,  we  may  apply  Dryden's  character  of  Buckingham,  with 
the  change  of  a  smgle  syllable,  to  ourselves — 

*  Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  righl,* 

The  time  has  been  when  Grignon*s  was  the  most  popular  house  iu 
Paris,  though  it  must  be  owned,  we  fear,  that  its  popularity  was  in 
some  sort  owing  to  an  attraction  a  little  alien  from  the  proper  pur- 
pose of  a  restaurant:  two  damsels  of  surpassing  beauty  presided  at 
the  comptoir.  But  it  had  and  has  other  merits,  of  a  kind  that  will 
be  most  particularly  appreciated  by  an  Englishman.  All  the  simple 
dishes  are  exquisite,  and  the  fish. (the  rarest  of  all  things  at  Paris) 
is  really  fresh.     Unfortunately,  the  recent  diminution  of  visiters 

*  See  *  The  Two  Friends/  (1835.)  tol.  ii.  p.  42. 

has 
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baa  fluperibduced  a  bad  habit  of  carelessiless  on  the  ehf,  who 
should  ht  specially  advised  of  llie  presence  of  an  amateur*  The 
best  person  for  this  purpose  is  th^  head  gatfon  in  the  first  largi 
room  ef  the  suitd,  who  is  animated  by  the  most  energetic  seal  for 
the  honour  of  the  establishment,  and  impressed  with  due  notions  of 
the  dignity  bf  the  art.  On  one  occasion — to  give  an  illustration 
of  his  taste^^he  was  apologising  for  the  length  of  time  a  particu- 
lar dish  would  take  hi  dressing.  ^  Maiu,  Monsieur  ne  s*ennuierm 
point f'^^he  added,  presenting  his  neatly  bound  octavo  volume 
6f  a  cor^e— ^  t)oi/a  une  lecture  tres-agrmbU  V  On  another  oo- 
oa^ion— 't6  give  an  illustration  of  his  good  faith — a  friend  of  ours 
resolved  on  finishing  with  the  very  best  wine  that  could  be  had, 
and  the  CIm  de  Vougeot  of  1819  was  fixed  on.  The  gargon  took 
the  order,  but  hesitated,  and  after  moving  a  few  paces  as  if  to 
#>eoute  it>  stood  still.  It  was  evident  that  oonftlioting  emotions 
W^re  struggling  for  mastery  in  his  soub  but  the  struggle  terminated 
in  our  friend's  favoiir,  for  he  suddenly  stole  back  to  the  table,  and 
with  the  most  unqualified  admitoion  of  the  excellence  of  the  Clo$ 
ife  Vougeoi^  which  was  very  generally  in  request-^still,  if  he 
might  venture  to  hint  a  preference,  he  would  recommend  a  trial 
of  the  Rkhebonrg  insteadi  Now^  Richebourg  is  by  no  meios  in 
the  first  class  of  wines,  and  the  wine  in  question  was  only  five  francs 
a  bottle^  whilst  the  Chi  de  Vmjedt  was  twelve;  but  our  eorre*^ 
ftpdnd^nt  foudd  every  treason  to  rejoice  in  the  discovery.  Re* 
member,  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  existence  t>f  this  identical 
Richebourg  at  thid  present  writing ;  for  vintages  ar^  unfortunately 
dot  renewable  like  hogsheads — and  in  Paris,  where  even  the  be^t 
restaurateurs  pay  comparatively  little  attention  to  their  cellars,  a  first 
rate  wine  of  any  sort  may  be  described  pretty  nearly  ad  a  virtuous 
despbt  was  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander;  who,  when  Madame 
de  Stael  was  e.\patiatlng  to  him  on  the  happidess  of  hid  subjects 
in  the  possession  of  such  a  c2ar,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  pathe- 
tically : — *  Alas  !  Madam,  I  am  nothing  but  a  happy  accident/ 
When  one  of  these  happy  accidents  (the  wine  or  the  emperor) 
expired^  it  is  seldom,  very  seldom,  that  the  vacadt  place  can  be 
adequately  supplied.  It  is  therefore  just  as  well  to  procrastinate 
the  catastrophe,  by  tdaking  ho  iriiprudedt  diiiclosures  which 
nay  accelerate  it ;  and  in  the  present  instance  our  informant  did 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  impart  the  secret,  until  fairly  con<- 
vinqed  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  profiting  by  it  again 
-^pretty  much  as  Jonathan  Wild  was  once  induced  to  be  guilty 
of  a  good  action,  after  fully  satisfying  himself,  upon  the  maturest 
deliberation,  that  he  could  gain  nothing  by  refraining  from  it. 
Orignon's  sherry  (sherry  being  odly  taken  as  a  vin  de  liqueur  in 
France)  will  probably  last  our  time,  and  we  therefore  do  not  he- 
sitate to  Say  that  it  is  excellent.     Another  delicacy  peculiar  to  the 

place. 
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place,  is  britaauce  (not  BHuce  depain)  which,  though  no  d6ubt 
imitated  from  the  English  composition  called  breadsauce,  will  be 
found  to  bear  no  greater  resemblance,  than  one  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  portraits  of  An  old  woman,  to  the  Original ;  all  the 
harsher  points  being  mellowed  dowui  and  an  indescribable  shad- 
ing of  seductive  softness  infused. 

The  early  fame  of  the  Veryi  was  gained  by  their  judicious  ap« 
plication  of  the  truffe.  Their  entrees  imffeet  were  universally 
allowed  to  be  inimitable  from  the  first,  and  they  gradually  ex- 
tended their  reputation,  till  it  embraced  the  whole  known  world 
of  cookery.  We  have  already  mentioned  a  decisive  indication  of 
their  greatness  in  1814,  when*  they  were  commissioned  by  th^ 
allied  sovereigns  to  purvey  for  them  during  their  stay  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  establishment  on  the  Tuileries  was  left  standing,  the 
name  of  Very  retained  its  talismanic  powers  of  attiaction^  |h^  d^ 
light  and  pride  of  gastronomy — 

'  Whilst  stands  the  Coliseum,  Roma  shall  stand ; 
And  whilst  Rome  stands,  the  world — ' 
B^t  when  the  house  in  question  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
public  buildings  which  now  rest  upon  its  site,  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  family  deserted  it-*-ea»  lUo  relTO  fluere  et  e^Mama  refe^ri-^ 
and  we  seek  in  vain  in  their  establishment  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  charm  which  hung  about  its  predecessor  of  the  Tuileries. 
Deaths  tob,  had  intervened,  atid  carried  off  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  brothers,  A  magnificent  monument  has  been  erected  to 
bis  memory  in  PetB  la  Chaiie,  with  an  inscription  concluding 
thus : — Taute  sa  vie  Jut  consacree  uux  arts  utiles.  The  house 
was  put  under  a  new  system  of  mllnagement  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  year,  and  bids  fair  to  be  once  again  a  favourite  with  the 
connoisseur;  unless  the  ignorant  English,  attrskcted  thither  by 
its  former  notoriety^  should  persevere  in  ruining  it. 

The  ignorance  occasionally  displayed  there  is  enough  to  ruiil 
any  artist  in  the  world.  For  example,  a  friend  of  ours,  two  or 
three  summers  ago,  had  forced  on  his  attention  the  proceedings  of 
some  bank  clerks,  enjoying  their  fortnight's  furlough  in  France, 
who  were  attempting  to  order  a  dinner  without  knowing  a  syl- 
lable of  French.  Their  mode  of  Indicating  their  wishes  w&s  by 
copying  at  random  sundry  items  from  the  carte,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  the  gargon,  who  saw  entremets  taking  precedence 
of  Entrees,  and  a  ml-au^verU  postponed  to  the  game.  At  length 
they  wrote  down  as  follows  :  for  our  authority  begged  and  retains 
their  dinder-bill  as  one  of  the  most  IJpcottian  of  autographs — 
*  Fricandeau  k  Toseille  ou  sL  la  chicor^e.'  This  was  a  puzzler  ( 
the  waiter  begged  for  explanation,  and  was  referred,  as  to  an 
unimpugnable  authority,  to  the  carte,  which  had  certainly  been 
copied  to  the  letter.    •  Bien,  Messieurs,  mais  qu'estrce  que  vous 
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vouIeZfdroseille  ou  a  la  chicoree  f '  Thej  stared  by  turns  at  one 
another  and  at  bim,  but  the  matter  of  delay  was  a  mystery^  and 
the  waiter  no  doubt  desired  the  chef  to  send  up  what  he  could  do 
quickest  aiid  easiest  for  two  betes  Artglois. 

We  find  we  must  hurry  over  the  rest  upon  our  list.  The  Cafe 
de  Paris  is  a  delightful  place  to  dine  in  during  fine  weather,  by 
day-li^ht;  the  rooms  are  the  most  splendid  in  Paris;  and  though 
the  price  of  everything  is  nearly  a  third  higher  than  the  average  rate 
even  in  the  best  houses,  the  tables  are  almost  always  full ;  so  we 
need  hardly  add  that  it  is  completely  a  la  mode.  We  have  heard  the 
cookery  doubted  by  competent  judges,  and  it  is  certainly  exceed- 
ingly unequal;  but  some  few  of  their  dishes,  as  their  salmis  of  game 
and  soles  en  mafelotte  Normnnde,  are  allowed  to  be  inimitable. 

If  you  pass  in  front  of  Perigord's,  a  few  doors  from  Very's,  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  about  seven,  you  will  see  a  succession  of  small 
tables,  occupied  each  by  a  single  gastronome  eating  with  all  the 
gravity  and  precision  becoming  one  of  the  most  arduous  duties  of 
life — an  unequivocal  symptom  of  a  cuisine  recherchee.  But  Uie 
rooms,  consisting  merely  of  a  ground  floor  and  an  entresol,  are 
so  hot  and  close,  that  it  is  always  with  fear  and  trembling  that  any 
English  savant  can  venture  to  dine  in  them ;  a  pure  air  being,  'm 
his  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  aroma 
of  a  dish. 

Lointier's  is  an  excellent  house  for  a  diner  commande,  but  we 
would  recommend  him  to  be  less  prodigal  of  his  trvffes ;  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  which  is  quite  destructive  of  the  variety  required  in 
a  well  ordered  menu. 

The  Cafe  Anglais^  on  the  Italian  Boulevards,  we  recommend 
merely  as  the  nearest  good  house  to  the  Vari^tes,  Gymnase,  and 
Porte  SL  Martin  ;  our  own  attention  was  first  attracted  to  it  by 
seeing  a  party,  of  which  M.  Thiers  was  the  centre,  in  the  constant 
habit  of  dining  there.  Now,  M.Thiers  is  an  hereditary  judge  of 
such  matters ;  at  least  he  was  once  described  to  us  by  another 
member  of  Louis  Philippe's  present  Cabinet,  as  *  le  fils  atn6  d'une 
frcs-mauvaise  cuisini^re,'  and  we  are  willing  to  reject  the  invidious 
part  of  the  description  as  a  pleasantry  or  a  bit  of  malice  most 
peculiarly  and  particularly  French.  Or  it  may  have  been  added 
out  of  kindness,  for  it  is  told  of  a  wit  of  other  days,  that  when  a 
friend  asked  him  if  he  was  really  married  to  an  actress,  he  replied, 

*  Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  but  she  was  a bad  one  * — meaning, 

evidently,  that  her  vocation  was  for  better  things. 

Les  Trois  Fr^res  Provengaux  gained  their  fame  by  brandades 
demerltiche,  morue  h  I'ail,  and  Proven5al  ragouts,  but  the  best 
thing  now  to  be  tasted  there  is  a  vol-au-vent. 

Hardy  and  Kiche  have  been  condemned  to  a  very  critical  kind 
of  notoriety  by  a  pun — *  Pour  diner  chez  Hardy,  ii  faut  fetre  riclie  ; 

et 
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et  pour  diner  chez  Kiche,  il  faut  &tre  hardi.'  We  never  were  hardj 
enough  to  try  Riche^  but  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  try  Hardy, 
will  still  find  a  breakfast  fully  justifying  the  commendation  of 
Mr.  Robert  Fudge : — 

<  I  stmt  to  the  old  caf<^  Hardy,  which  yet 
Beats  the  field  at  a  dtjeHner  a  lafourchelie : 
Then,  Dick,  what  a  breakfast !  oh,  not  like  your  ghost 
Of  a  breakfast  in  England,  your  curst  tea  and  toast ; 
But  a  sideboard,  you  dog,  where  one's  eye  roves  about, 
Like  a  Turk's  in  the  harem,  and  thence  singles  out 
One's  pat«$  of  larks,  just  to  tune  up  the  throat, 
One's  small  limbs  of  chicken,  done  en  papiliote; 
One's  erudite  cutlets,  drest  always,  but  plain — 
Or  one's  kidnies — imagine,  Dick— done  with  champagne ; 
Then  some  glasses  of  Beaune,  to  dilute — or  mayhap 
Chambertin,  which  you  know  *s  the  pet  tipple  of  Nap  * 
Your  coffee  comes  next,  by  prescription  ;  and  then,  Dick,  *s 
The  coffee's  ne'er  failing,  and  glorious  appendix — 
A  neat  glass  of  parf ait-amour,  which  one  sips 
Just  as  if  bottled  velvet  tipp'd  over  one's  lips.' 

Tortoni,  however,  the  Gunter  of  Paris,  is  the  favourite,  just  at 
present,  for  a  dejeuner;  and  parfait-amour  is  obsolete.  Claret 
for  boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy  for  heroes,  was  the  decision  of 
Johnson,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  brandy  is  your  true 
chasse  for  the  heroes  of  gastronomy.  If  tempted  to  indulge  in  a 
liqueur,  they  generally  confine  themselves  to  curagoa.  Even  with 
ladies,  parfaii-amour,  notwithstanding  the  attraction  of  its  name, 
is  no  longer  in  repute;  they  have  adopted  Maraschino  in  its  place, 
and  sip  it  with  such  evident  symptoms  of  enjoyment,  that  once 
upon  a  time,  when  a  certain  eminent  diplomatist  was  asked  by 
hb  voisine,  at  a  petit-souper,  for  a  female  toast,  to  parallel  with 
the  masculine  one  of  Women  and  Wine^  his  excellency  ventured 
to  suggest  Men  and  Maraschino,  and  the  suggestion  received  the 
compliment  of  very  general  applause. 

The  following  advice  may  still  also  be  implicitly  depended  upon : 
'  If  some  who  're  Lotharios  in  feeding,  should  wish 
Just  to  flirt  with  a  luncheon,  (a  devilish  bad  trick. 
As  it  takes  off  the  bloom  of  one's  appetite,  Dick) — 
To  the  Passage  c/m— what  d'ye  call't  ? — des  Panoramas, 
We  qnicken  our  pace,  and  there  heartily  cram  as 
Seducing  young  pates,  as  ever  could  cozen 
One  out  of  one's  appetite,  down  by  the  dozen.' 
The  place  intended  to  be  indicated,  we  presume,  is  M.  Felix  s, 

•  In  justice  to  Napoleon,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  CAambertin  was  not  his 
Vt  tipple'  on  serious  occasions.  In  his  carriage,  taken  at  Waterloo,  were  found 
two  bottles  nearly  empty— the  one  of  Malaga^  and  the  other  of  Rum, 
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^ho  prestrves  hit  reputetion  id  ail  iti  pristiiie  puritji  The  d^ 
mand  for  his  patit  is  ^aid  to  varj  between  tWeWe  iuid  fifteen  thou* 
sand  a  day. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  important  eifects  (^rodinsed  by  tfab 
breaking  out  of  the  ReTolution.  We  now  proceed  to  mention  the 
no  less  important  effects  produced  by  the  conclusion  of  it— or 
rather  of  one  of  it^  great  stages — which  at«  most  dramatically  in- 
dicated by  the  author  of  the  Physiohgk. 

*  By  the  treaty  of  Notember,  1815;  says  M.  Brillat  Savarin, 
France  \fas  bOuiid  to  pay  the  Sutu  of  50,000,000  francs  within  three 
years,  besides  elaims  for  cothpensation  and  requisitions  of  various 
sorts,  amounting  to  nearly  as  much  more.  The  apprehension  became 
general  that  a  national  bankruptcy  thust  enSue ;  the  more  ptirticularly 
as  all  was  to  be  paid  in  sp^t^ie.  *^  Alas/'  said  the  good  people  of 
France,  fts  they  saw  the  htal  tumbttl  go  by  On  its  Way  to  be  filled  in 
the  Rue  Viviennd,  *'  Aias,  obr  mon^y  is  ehiigrating  \  iiext  year  we 
shall  go  down  oh  ouf  kn^tss  beftihi  a  ftt^e  frsne  piece ;  we  are  about  to 
fall  into  th^  eotiditit>n  of  a  ruill^  nutti ;  speeulatiotis  of  all  sorts  wiU 
fail ;  there  will  be  no  SUiih  Ihittg  ftS  borrowing ;  it  will  be  weakness, 
exhaustion,  civil  death."  The  feVeut  proved  the  Apprehiihsion  to  be 
false ;  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  engaged  in  finance-matters, 
the  payments  were  made  with  facility,  credit  rose,  loans  were  eagerly 
caught  at|  and  during  the  whole  time  this  super  purgation  lasted,  the 
balance  of  exchange  was  in  favour  of  f  ranee ;  which  proves  that  more 
money  came  into  than  went  out  of  it.  What  is  the  power  that  came 
lo  our  assistande  ?  Who  is  the  divinity  that  effected  this  miracle  t — 
(it>Ufinahiiise.  When  the  Britons,  Germans,  Cimmerians,  and  Sey- 
tbiahs,  bl-ok^  ittto  France,  they  brought  with  thehl  a  rare  Voracity  and 
stomachs  of  ilo  Ordinary  calibre.  They  did  not  lon^  remain  satisfied 
with  the  of&cial  cheer  which  a  forced  hospitality  supplied  to  them ; 
they  aspired  to  more  refined  enjoyments  \  and  in  a  short  tim^  the 
(|ueen  city  was  little  more  than  an  immense  refectory. 

*  The  effeet  lasts  still;  foreigners  flock  from  every  quarter  of 
Europe,  to  renew  during  peace  the  pleasing  habits  they  contracted 
during  the  war  ;  they  must  come  to  Paris  ;  when  there,  they  mu$t  eat 
and  drink  without  regard  to  price ;  and  if  our  funds  obtain  a  pre- 
ference, it  is  owing  less  to  the  higher  interest  they  pay,  than  to  the 
instinctive  confidence  it  is  impossible  to  help  reposing  in  a  people 
amongst  whom  gourmands  are  so  happy  !* — vol.  i.  p.  239. 

To  give  an  individual  illustration  of  the  principle — when  the  Rus- 
sian army  of  invasion  passed  through  Champagne,  they  took  away 
six  hundred  thousand  bottles  from  the  cellars  of  M.  Moetof  Eper- 
nay ;  but  he  considers  himself  a  gainer  by  the  loss,  his  orders  from 
tlie  north  having  more  than  doubled  since  then.  M.  Moet's  cellars, 
be  it  said  in  passing,  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention,  and  he 
is  always  happy  to  do  the  honours  to  travellers.  We  ourselves 
Visited  them  last  autumn,  and  were  presented,  at  parting,  with  a 
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4K>Ule  of  the  choicest  wine^— m  custom^  we  understand^  intariably 
observed  in  this  munilicent  establishment. 

We  have  introducied  these  particulars^  to  account  for  the  Uuiver- 
aal  diffusiob  of  the  French  taste  in  cookery  over  Europe ;  but  in 
all  other  countries  it  is  mostly  confined  to  private  houses,  so  that,  to 
avoid  playing  the  Paul  Pry  of  the  kitchen,  we  shall  be  henceforth 
driven  to  b^  more  general  in  our  remarks.  This,  however,  need 
D6t  prevent  our  mentioning  the  h6tels  and  restaurateurs  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  where  a  ctttstne  peculiarly 
rtchgrchee  b  to  be  found.  To  the  best  of  our  information,  the 
following  may  be  fairly  placed  in  the  first  class !' — Jagor'sf  at 
Btrlin,  the  Hotel  de  Franee  at  Dresden,  the  Schwnn  and  the 
Orand  Duke  Charki  at  Viennai  the  Old  DiM  or  Dodm  at  the 
Hague>  aud  Kebediino  Vwchib  at  Milan,  where  the  fimous  mi- 
ne$tta  dd  riio  may  be  tasted  in  this  highest  )>erf6etiou.  We  hav^ 
observed  excellent  dinners  at  many  other  places^  as  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle^  Baden,  and  btrasburg  (which  should  be  visited  for  the 
sake  of  the  foie  gras) ;  but  we  are  here  speaking  exclusively  of 
places  to  be  madt  ofajetts  in  an  artistical  tour.  If  you  take  the 
St.  Gothard  road,  the  red  trout  from  the  lake  near  Andermatt 
iBUst  be  studied  |  they  are^  we  rather  think)  the  very  finest  trout 
in  Europe.  In  passing  the  Simplon,  agflini  the  tourist  should  not 
forget  to  ask  for  mpdU  de  ^rAomoif  at  the  little  inn  upon  the  top; 
ifhould  be  pass  within  It  moderate  distance  of  the  lake  of  Conlo^  we 
earnestly  recommedd  him  to  try  the  trout ;  aUd  at  Rotne  the  wild 
bOar  will  be  found  worthy  of  its  olassical  fame.;|:  With  regard  'to 
the  national  dishes  of  the  countries  above-mentioned,  so  little  pains 
have  been  taken  in  cultivating  them,  that  they  will  rarely,  and 
then  by  accident,  be  found  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  con- 
noisseur, when  he  has  once  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 
quality*  A  late  eminent  judge  and  traveller  had  the  curiosity  to 
inquire  at  the  Hdtel  de  France  at  Dresden,  to  v? horn  he  was  indebted 
for  the  enjoyment  he  had  derived  from  a  fricandeaUy  and  learnt 
that  the  cook  aud  the  master  of  the  hotel  were  one  and  the  same 
person — a  Frenchman  j  ci-devant  chefoi  a  Russian  minister.  He 
had  been  eighteen  years  in  Germany,  but  knew  not  a  word  of  any 
language  but  his  own.  A  quoi  bon.  Monsieur ,  vfM  his  very  natural 
reply  to  the  great  lawyer's  expression  of  astonishment,  a  quoi  bon 
Qfprendre  la  Irnngue  d'un  peuple  qui  ne  possede  pas  une  cuisine  ? 

•  We  bave  ncH  room  to  touch  on  the  French  proirincet :  but  the  coquiUe  d'eerivUte, 
at  the  little  inn  bearing  the  sign  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  at  Fauclute,  ought  not  to 
be  wholly  overlooked.    The  Album  thfetfe  is  tnuch  fuller  of  the  piai  than  of  the  poet. 

t  Jagor  i«  famou*  for  Champagne.  We  have  been  told^  on  good  liuthority,  that 
\m  selli  not  Uttt  than  30,006  bottles  per  annuin,  but  we  are  not  quite  tux«  that  the 
whole  is  consumed  upon  the  premises. 

X  By  the  way,  the  only  attraction  of  Athens  in  out  time  is  the  turkey  fattened  on 
the  olives  of  Mount  Hymettus.  ^ 
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This  seenis  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Sir  John  Leach,  quite  decisive 
against  Germany. 

In  Italy,  again,  whenever  the  thoughts  of  the  amateur  turn  on 
eating,  the  object  is  pretty  certain  to  be  French.  Thus  there  is 
a  well-known  story  in  the  Italian  jest-books  about  a  bet  between 
two  cardinals.  The  bet  was  a  dinde  aux  (ruffes.  The  loser  post- 
pones the  payment  till  the  very  eve  of  the  carnival,  when  the 
winner  reminds  him  of  the  debt.  He  excuses  himself  on  the 
ground  that  truffles  were  worth  notliing  that  year.  *  Bah,  bab,* 
says  the  other,  *  that  is  a  false  report  originating  with  the  turkeys.' 
So  very  bad,  indeed,  is  the  native  Italian  cookery,  that  even  the 
Germans  cry  shame  on  it.  In  the  late  work  of  Professor  Nicolai, 
lialien  wie  es  wirklich  ist,  a  complaint  of  the  dinner  forms  a  regular 
item  in  the  journal  of  the  day.  The  Old  World  is  not  behind- 
hand with  the  New  in  this  enthusiasm  for  the  cookery  of  France ; 
amongst  the  other  special  missions  entrusted  to  M.  Armand  de 
Br6mont  by  Bolivar  was  that  of  bringing  over  the  best  French 
cook  he  could  entice. 

We  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  England,  but  we  shall  expe- 
rience a  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  treating  of  it,  as  we 
cannot  well  venture  to  illustrate  by  contemporary  instances,  and 
we  are  fearful  of  affording  materials  to  injurious  detraction  by 
criticism.  Our  notice  must>  therefore,  deal  mostly  in  generals, 
and  be  brief.  It  seems  allowed  on  all  hands  that  a  first«rate 
dinner  in  England  is  out  of  all  comparison  better  than  a  dinner 
of  the  same  class  in  any  other  country ;  for  we  get  the  best  cooks, 
as  we  get  the  best  singers  and  dancers,  by  bidding  highest  for 
them,  and  we  have  cultivated  certain  national  dishes  to  a  point 
which  makes  them  the  envy  of  the  world.  In  proof  of  this  bold 
assertion,  which  is  backed,  moreover^  by  the  unqualified  admission 
of  Ude,*  we  request  attention  to  the  menu  of  the  dinner  given  in 
May  last  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  his  quitting  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds,  at  the  Clarendon.  The  party  consisted  of 
thirty ;  the  price  was  six  guineas  a-head  ;  and  the  dinner  was 
ordered  by  Comte  d'Orsay,  who  stands  without  a  rival  amongst 
connoisseurs  in  this  department  of  art : — 
•  Rremirr  Service. 

*  Poiages. — ^Printannier :  h  la  reine :  turtle  (<iro  tureens.) 

*  Potssotis. — ^Turbot  {lobster  and  Dutch  sauces)  :  saumon  h  la  Tar- 
tare  :  rougets  k  la  cardinal :  friture  de  morue :  toliite  bait. 

*  Releves. — Filet  de  boeuf  k  la  Napolitaine:  dindon  k  la  chipolate: 
timballe  de  macaroni:  haunch  of  venison. 

'  Entries. — Croquettes  de  volaille :  petits  pftU^s  aux  huitres :  c6te- 
lettes  d'agneau :  puree  de  champignons :  c6telettes  d'agneau  aux  pois 
d'asperge :  fricandeau  de  veau  k  I'oseille :  ris  de  veau  pique  aux 
tomates :  c^telettes  de  pigeons  k  la  Dusselle :  chartreuse  de  It^gumes 

*  *  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  cookery  in  Kngland,  when  well  done,  is  superior 
io  that  of  any  country  in  the  world.* —  Udey  p.  xliii.  aux 
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aax  faiftans :  filets  de  cannetoni  k  la  Bigarrade :  boudins  k  la  Riche- 
lieu :  Bautc^  de  volaille  aux  truffes :  p&te  de  xnoutOQ  montt^. 
'  CSl^, — Boeuf  rdti :  jambon :  salade. 

*  Second  Service, 
'  R6U. — Chapons,  quails,  turkey  poults,  green  goose, 
^Entremets, — Asperges:  haricots  la Francaise:  mayonaise  d'homard: 
gcltJe  Macedoine :  aspices  d'oeiifs  de  pluvier :  Charlotte  Russe :  geUe 
au  Marasquin :  cr6ine  marbre :  corbeille  de  patisserie :  vol-au-vent  de 
rhubarb:  tourte  d*abricots:  corbeille  des  meringues:  dressed  crab: 
salade  au  galantine. — Champignons  aux  fines  herbes. 
;  '  Releves, — Soufflee  a  la  vanille:   Nesselrode   pudding:   Adelaide 
sandwiches :  fondus.     Pieces  montces,  &c.  &c.  &c/ 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  well  the  English  dishes, 
— turtle,  white  bait,  and  venison, — relieve  the  French  in  this 
dinner;  and  what  a  breadth,  depth,  solidity,  and  dignity  they  add 
to  it.  Green  goose,  also,  may  rank  as  English,  the  goose  being 
held  in  little  honour,  with  the  exception  of  its  liver,  by  the  French  ; 
but  we  think  Comte  d'Orsay  did  quite  right  in  inserting  it.  The 
execution  is  said  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  con- 
ception, and  the  whole  entertainment  was  crowned  with  the  most 
inspiriting  success.  The  moderation  of  the  price  must  strike 
every  one.  A  tradition  has  reached  us  of  a  dinner  at  The  Albion, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  venerable  Sir  William  Curtis,  which 
cost  the  party  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a  piece.  We  have 
also  a  vague  recollection  of  a  bet  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  Albion  and  York  House  (Bath)  dinners,  which  was  formally 
decided  by  a  dinner  of  unparalleled  munificence,  and  nearly  equal 
cost,  at  each ;  or  rather  not  decided,  for  it  became  a  drawn  bet, 
the  Albion  beating  in  the  first  course,  and  the  York  House  in  the 
second.  But  these  are  reminiscences,  on  which,  we  frankly  own, 
no  great  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

It  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  attempt  a  catalogue  raisonne 
of  the  different  hotels  and  club-houses  of  London,  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  hazarded  of  the  restaurants  of  France,  nor  can  we 
pretend  to  balance  the  pretensions  of  the  artists  of  acknowledged 
reputation  amongst  us.  We  shall  nierely  enumerate  a  few  very  dis- 
tinguished names  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  rising  generation  and 
of  posterity.  Such  are  Ude,  Lefevre,  Bony,  Martin,  Hall,  Crepin, 
Francatelli,  Collins  and  Loyer, — all  at  present  residing  in  London; 
with  whom  Boyer,  ci-devant  cook  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
and  now  master  of  the  Bell  at  Leicester,  richly  merits  to  be  asso- 
ciated. The  celebrated  chef  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  who 
refused  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Ireland,  at  a  salary 
of  400L  a  year,  on  hearing  that  there  was  no  Italian  opera  at 
Dublin,  was  burnt  to  death  in  Lisle  Street  some  years  ago,  and 
we  remember  a  fair  friend  of  ours  exultingly  declaring  that  she  had 
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partnken  of  one  of  his  p^tkumout  pics.  Thast  great  artitU^  with 
others  whose  names  are  not  now  present  to  our  memorjF,  have  raised 
cookery  in  England  to  a  state  which  really  does  honour  to  the  age ; 
but  they  have  introduced  or  aanctioned  some  heresies  M'hich  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  not^  In  the  ^st  pUce,  it  is  their  boonden 
duty  to  protest  against  the  mania  for  white  entries,  which  fre- 
quently abound  to  the  total  exchitioii  of  brown;  though  goo4 
taste,  and  what  Mr.  Square  would  call  the  natural  fitness  of  tfaingt, 
demand  a  judicious  admixture  of  the  two.  Again,  they  should 
absolutely  refuse  to  dress  such  a  thing  as  ris  de  veau  i  la  chioor^, 
or  tendons  de  veau  aux  ^inais^  for  it  is  the  worst  of  barbarisms 
to  combine  these  insipid  vegetables  with  a  meat  already  too  in- 
sipid of  itself, — as  if  no  such  things  existed  as  sorrel  (roseille)  or 
the  pur^e  of  toinatas,  which  are  never  used  enough  in  such  cases. 
Another  most  ill-assorted  union  is  that  which  takes  plaoe  in  pouieU 
Otur  eoncombfe9.  But  the  worst  of  all  profanations  is  the  liberty 
taken  with  that  exquisite  production  the  truffle,  in  making  it  the 
basis  of  a  pur^,— thus  ruthlessly  sacrificing  its  charactertstie  ex- 
cellence, which  is  most  indubitably  its  cro^iuiii^.  Bnt  to  afford 
a  practical  illustration  of  sound  principles  and  give  the  gentlemen 
aMve-named  an  opportunity  for  critical  inquiry  in  their  turn, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  end  in  their  entire  conviction  and 
speedy  amendment,  we  shall  here  insert  the  menai  of  another 
dinner,  lately  ordered  bv  a  distinguished  amateur,  and  executed 
by  M.  L,  E,  Ude— 

*  Serme  I. 
^  t  P^higm. — ^Bisqne  dMererisae :  consoninwt  max  quenelles. 

*  8  PRMM^-^-Les  tranches  de  sanmoa  k  la  Genewnse:  les  roqgets 
en  caisse. 

*  8  SUUvit.'^hm  ponlardea  k  la  janUai^ :  jamben  glao^  aux 
({pinais, 

'  i  FUuk^.'^Ia  cas^eroUe  au  ris  I  la  financiere ;  le  vol-aa-ven^  de 
turbot  k  la  cr£me« 

*  Etitrecs^ — ht  aaut^  de  Tolaille  au  supreme,  puree  d'asperge :  le^ 
COtelettes  de  pcm:  k  la  ProTfo^ale :  les  tendons  de  vena  i  la  Liver- 
noise  :  les  poulets  ii  U  Marengo :  la  noix  de  veau  k  la  Lucullus,  Ma- 
ccdoine  de  Itfgumes :  les  e9cak>ppes  de  volaiUe  a^x  tmffes  :  les  cotelettes 
d^agneau,  purt^  de  tomate :  les  petits  poulets  k  TAlgtfrine. 

*  Service  H 
^  Les  poulardes  au  creasons :  levreau  pique :  les  canetona:  les  pintade^ 

*  2  Les  asperges. 

*  2  Les  pois  nouveaux. 

^  Lasaladedehomardkritalienne:  laMac^doinedefrintSDOUTenux, 
p*ches,&c,:  lac^lestinedefraiseklaChantilly:  |domb)^reanx  abricots: 
boudin  de  cabinet  k  la  vanille:  Chariotte'  Ru»e  an  cbocolat:  let 
Meringues:  le  baba  au  raisin  de  Connthe:  le  aoufll^  an  cnfc  blnne: 
les  fbttdus  nunequins«' 
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Add  tb«  piic$»  d%  t^t^/«noa,  «|  a  kaunoh  of  vaniton,  qp  old 
Welsh  mutton,  roast  beef,  8ic.,  and  we  think  we  may  say  with  qup 
old  friend  of  the  JRoc/ier,  '  Bien,  Messieurs,  vous  avez-la  un  eo?- 
eeUeni  dAier.' 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  qur  sketch  of  the 
history  and  present  state  of  cookery,  and  have  only  a  single  cau- 
tionary observation  io  add.  Without  appliances  and  means  to 
boot  it  is  madness  to  attempt  entrees  and  entremets ;  and  ^  better 
first  in  a  village  than  secoqd  in  Rome '  is  a  maxim  peculiarly  ap« 
plicable  to  oookery.  '  A  good  soup,  a  small  turbot,  a  neok  of 
venison,  ducklings  with  green  peas  or  chicken  with  asparagus^ 
and  an  apricot  tart,  is  a  dinner  for  an  emperor, — when  he  oannot 
get  a  better  ; ' — so  said  the  late  accomplished  Earl  of  Dudley— 
and  we  agree  with  him  :  but  let  peculiar  attention  be  given  to  the 
accessaries.  There  was  profound  knowledge  of  eharaotep  in  the 
observation  of  the  same  statesman  on  a  deceased  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer, — ^  He  was  a  good  man,  sir,  an  excellent  man ;  he  had 
the  best  melted  butter  1  ever  tasted  in  my  life.' 

In  Mercier's  Tableem  de  Paris  there  are  some  statistical  results 
which  may  be  found  useful  in  the  selection  of  cooks.  By  dint  of 
a  profound  and  disinterested  study  of  the  subject,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  classify  them  by  provinces.  *  The  best,'  he  says,  *  ape 
from  Picardy;  those  from  Orleans  come  next;  then  Flanders^ 
Burgundy,  Comtois,  Lorraine;  the  Parisian  last  but  one,  and 
the  Norman  last  of  all/  But  it  is  not  enough  to  choose  your 
cook ;  it  is  your  bounden  duty,  and  (what  is  more)  your  interest, 
sedulously  and  unceasingly  to  watch  over  his  health,  Tlie  ortho- 
dox doctrine,  however,  on  this  point  could  hardly  be  adequately 
conveyed  without  an  extract  from  an  elaborate  essay  entitled  £h 
la  Sante  des  Cuisiniers,  from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Grimaud  de  la  Reyniire,  the  editor  of  the  Almanach--- 

*  L'index  d'un  bon  cuisinier  dolt  cheminer  sans  eesse  des  casseroles  k 
ML  langue,  et  ce  n*est  qu*en  dt^gustant  ainsi  li  chaque  minute  ses  ragouts 
qu'il  pent  en  determiner  Passaisonnement  d'une  mani^re  praise.  )l 
&at  done  que  son  palais  seit  d'une  dtSlieat^sse  extreme,  et  vierge  en 
qaelque  sorte,  pour  qu'un  rien  le  stimule  et  Pavertisse  de  ses  fautes. 

^  Mais  Todenr  continaella  des  fourneaux,  la  nt^cesait^  de  boire  frt^^ 
qaemment  et  presque  toujours  de  mauvais  vin  pour  bumeoter  un  goai^r 
inoendi^e,  l$i  vapeur  du  charbon,  les  huroeurs  et  la  Vil^t  <iui»  lorsqu'elles 
so\it  en  (nouvement,  dtfqaturent  nos  facultes,  tout  concourt  chez  an 
cuisiqier  St  alterer  proraptement  les  orgs^nes  de  la  d^ustatipn.  Le  palaii^ 
I'encroAte  en  quelque  sorte ;  il  n*a  plus  ni  ce  tact,  ni  cette  6nes§e,  ni 
cette  exquise  sensibilitt^  d'o^  depend  la  susceptibilitf^  de  Torgane  di; 
godt ;  il  finit  par  s'excorier,  et  par  devenir  aussi  insensible  que  la  con- 
science d*un  vieux  juge.  Le  seul  moyen  de  lui  rendre  cette  fieur 
quHt  a  perdue^  de  lui  f  aire  reprendre  sa  sovplesse,  sc^  diHcatesse  et  ses 
foTceSy  (^est  de  purger  le  cmnnier^  telle  rhistance  qiiHi y  oppose;  car  U 
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en  esiy  qui^  sourds  a  la  voix  de  la  gloire^  n^apperpoivent  point  la  nScesnile 
de  prendre  mkdecine  lorsqu^ila  ne  se  tenient  pas  malaaes,' 

But  we  must  now  apply  ourselves  a  little  more  critically  to  the 
literature  most  appropriately  represented  by  the  works  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Mirabeau  used  to  present  Condorcet  with  voila  ma  theorie, 
and  the  Abbe  Maury  with  voila  ma  pratique.  We  beg  leave  to 
present  M.  Brillat-Savariu  as  our  theory,  M.  Ude  as  our  practice; 
and  we  shall  endeavour,  by  an  account  of  their  works,  to  justify 
the  selection  we  have  made.  But  we  shall  first  give  a  short  bio- 
graphical  sketch  of  the  French  author^  whose  life,  conduct^  and 
position  in  society  did  honour  to  gastronomy,  and  form  an  apt  in- 
troduction to  his  work. 

Anthelme  Brillat-Savarin,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour^  and  of  most  of  the  scientific 
and  literary  societies  of  France,  was  born  in  1 755  at  Belley.  He 
was  bred  up  to  his  father*s  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  practising 
with  some  distinction  as  an  advocate,  when  (in  1789)  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  he  joined 
the  moderate  party,  and  did  his  best  to  avert  the  ruin  that  ensued. 
At  the  termination  of  his  legislative  duties,  he  was  appointed  Pre- 
sident of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  department  of  l/Ain,  and  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  was  made  a  judge  of  it. 
During  the  reign  of  terror  he  found  himself  amongst  the  proscribed, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  Switzerland,  where  he  contrived  to  while  away 
the  time  in  scientific,  literary,  and  gastronomical  pursuits.  He 
was  afterwards  compelled  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  also  bis 
attention  seems  rarely  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  study  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  immortalize  himself.  It  is  related  of  him^ 
that  once^  on  his  return  from  a  shooting  expedition,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  wild  turkey,  he  fell  into 
conversation  with  Jefferson,  who  began  relating  some  interesting 
anecdotes  about  Washington  and  the  war^  when,  observing  the 
air  distrait  of  M.  Biillat-Savarin,  he  stopped,  and  was  about  to  go 
away :  '  My  dear  sir/  said  our  gastronomer,  recovering  himself  by 
a  strong  effort,  '  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  but  I  was  thinking 
how  1  should  dress  my  wild  turkey.*  He  earned  his  subsistence  by 
teaching  French  and  music,  an  art  in  which  he  remarkably  excelled. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1796,  and  after  filling  several  employ* 
ments  of  trust  under  the  Directory,  was  re-appointed  to  his  old 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  which  he  continued  until 
his  death  in  1826.  The  Physiologic  du  Gout  was  published  some 
time  in  the  year  1825,  and  ran  rapidly  through  five  or  six  editions, 
besides  reprints  in  Belgium.  Its  great  charm  consists  in  the  singular 
melange  of  wit,  humour^  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  world — 
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bans  flMte,  anecdotes,  ingenious  theories  and  instructive  dissertations 
— which  it  presents ;  and  if,  as  we  are  told  and  beiievei  Walton's 
Angler  has  made  many  of  its  readers  turn  fishermen,  we  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  '  Physiology  of  Taste'  had 
converted  a  fair  portion  of  the  reading  public  into  gastronomers. 

The  book  consists  of  a  collection  of  aphorisms,  a  dialogue 
between  the  author  and  a  friend  as  to  the  expediency  of  publi- 
cation, a  biographical  notice  of  the  friend,  thirty  meditations, 
and  a  concluding  miscellany  of  adventures,  inventions,  and 
anecdotes.  The  Meditations  (a  term  substituted  for  chapters) 
form  the  main  body  of  the  work,  and  relate  to  the  following  sub- 
jects:— 1.  the  senses;  2.  ihe  taste;  3.  gastronomy ^  definition, 
origin,  and  use ;  4.  ihe  appetite,  with  illustrations  of  its  capacity ; 
5.  alimentary  substances  in  general ;  (i,  specialities,  including  game, 
fish,  turkeys,  truffles,  sugar,  coflFee,  chocolate,  8cc.  &c. ;  l-fryina, 
its  theory;  8.  thirst;  9.  beverages;  10.  episode  on  ihe  end  of  the 
world;  II.  gourmandise,  its  power  and  consequences,  particularly 
as  regards  conjugal  happiness;  12.  gourmands,  by  predestination, 
education,  profession,  8cc. ;  13.  eprouvett^  gastronomuj^es ; 
14.  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  15.  the  halts  in  sporting  ;  lb,  di^ 
gestion;  17.  repose;  18.  sleep;  ly.  dreams;  20.  ihe  influence  of 
diet  on  repose,  sleep,  and  dreams ;  2 1.  obesity  ;  22.  treatment  pre- 
ventive or  curative  of  obesity  ;  23.  leanness;  24.  fasts  ;  25.  ex* 
Jiaustion;  26.  death;  27.  philosophical  history  of  the  kitchen; 
28.  restaurateurs;  29.  classical  gastronomy  put  in  action; 
30.  gastronomic  mythology. 

Such  is  the  menu  of  this  book,  and  we  pity  the  man  whose 
reading  appetite  is  not  excited  by  it.  Amongst  such  a  collection 
of  dainties  it  is  difficult  to  select,  but^we  will  do  our  best  to  extract 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  passages.  The  following,  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  may  serve  to  dissipate  some  portion  of  the 
existing  prejudice  against  gourmands,  whose  high  vocation  is  too 
frequently  associated  in  the  minds  of  die  unenlightened  with  glut- 
tony and  greediness. 

*  The  pleasure  of  eating  is  common  to  us  with  animals ;  it  merely 
supposes  hunger,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  it  The  plea- 
sure of  the  table  is  peculiar  to  the  human  species  ;  it  supposes  ante- 
cedent attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  repast,  to  the  choice  of 
place,  and  the  assembling  of  the  guests.  The  pleasure  of  eatiug 
requires,  if  not  hunger,  at  least  appetite ;  the  pleasure  of  the  table  is 
most  frequently  independent  of  both. 

*  Some  poets  complained  that  the  neck,  by  reason  of  its  shortness, 
was  opposed  to  the  duration  of  the  pleasure  of  tasting ;  others  de- 
plored the  limited  capacity  of  the  stomach  (which  will  not  hold,  upon 
the  average,  more  than  two  quarts  of  pulp) ;  and  Roman  dignitaries 
went  the  length  of  sparing  it  the  trouble  of  digesting  the  first  meal, 
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to  have  the  pleasure  of  swallowing  a  second*  •••••The  delicacy 
of  our  manners  would  not  endure  this  practice ;  but  we  hare  done 
better,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  by  means  recognized  by 
good  taste.  Dishes  have  been  invented  so  attractive,  that  they  un«- 
ceasingly  renew  the  appetite,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  so  lightt 
that  they  flatter  the  palate  without  loading  the  stomach.  Seneca 
would  have  called  them  Nubes  Esculentas,  We  are,  indeed,  arrived  at 
such  a  degree  of  alimentary  progression,  that  if  the  calls  of  business 
did  not  compel  us  to  rise  from  table,  or  if  the  want  of  sleep  did  not 
interpose,  the  duration  of  meals  might  be  almost  indefinite,  and  there 
would  be  no  sure  data  for  determining  the  time  that  might  elapse 
between  the  first  glass  of  Madeira*  and  the  last  glass  of  punch.* 

In  this  place  it  may  not  be  deemed  beside  the  purpose  to  state 
that  M.  Brillat-Savarin  was  naturally  of  a  sober,  moderate,  easily- 
satisfied  disposition;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  many  have  been 
misled  into  the  supposition  that  his  enthusiasm  was  unreal,  and 
his  book  a  piece  of  badinage  written  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours. 
He  continues  as  follows — 

*  But,  the  impatient  reader  will  probably  exclaim,  how  then  is  a 
meal  to  be  regulated,  in  order  to  unite  all  things  requisite  to  the 
highest  pleasures  of  the  table  ?   I  proceed  to  answer  this  question. 

1.  *  Let  not  the  number  of  the  company  exceed  twelve,  that  the  con- 
versation may  be  constantly  general. 

2.  *  Let  them  be  so  selected  that  their  occupations  shall  be  varied, 
their  tastes  analogous,  and  with  such  points  of  contact  that  there  shall 
be  no  necessity  for  the  odious  formality  of  presentations. 

3. '  Let  the  eating-room  be  luxuriously  lighted,  the  cloth  remarkably 
clean  (I !),  and  the  atmosphere  at  the  temperature  of  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  degrees  of  Reaumur. 

4.  *  Let  the  men  be  spirituelt  without  pretension — the  women 
pleasant  without  too  much  coquetry,  t 

5.  *  Let  the  dishes  be  exceedingly  choice,  but  limited  in  numberi 
and  the  wines  of  the  first  quality,  each  in  its  degree. 

6.  *  Let  the  order  of  progression  be,  for  the  first  (the  dishes),  from 
the  most  substantial  to  the  lightest ;  and  for  the  second  (the  wines)| 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  perfumed. 

7.  '  Let  the  act  of  consumption  be  deliberate,  the  dinner  being  the 
last  business  of  the  day ;  and  let  the  guests  consider  themselves  as 
travellers  who  are  to  arrive  together  at  the  same  place  of  destination. 

8.  '  Let  the  coffee  be  hot,  and  the  liqueurs  chosen  by  the  master, 

9.  *  Let  the  saloon  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  game  at  cards  for 
those  who  cannot  do  without  it,  and  so  that  there  may  notwithstanding 
remain  space  enough  for  post-meridian  colloquy. 

10.  *  Let  the  party  be  detained  by  the  charms  of  society,  and  animated 

*■  The  custom  of  taking  pannesan  with^  and  Madeira  after ^  toup,  was  introduced 
into  France  by  M.  Talleyrand,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of  our  excellent  author. 

t  *  I  write,'  laya  the  author  in  a  note,  'between  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  CHiauai^e 
d'Antin.' 
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by  the  hope  that  the  evening  will  not  pass  without  some  ulterior  en- 
joyment 

1 1 .  <  Let  the  tea  be  not  too  strong ;  let  the  toast  be  scientifically  but- 
tered, and  the  punch  carefully  prepared. 

12.  *  Let  not  the  retreat  commence  before  eleyen,  but  let  every 
body  be  in  bed  by  twelve. 

*  If  any  one  has  been  present  at  a  party  uniting  these  twelve  requi- 
sites, he  may  boast  of  having  been  present  at  his  own  apotheosis.* — 
vol.  i.  pp.  897-308. 

M.  Brillat-Savarin  has  here  omitted  one  very  important  requisite, 
which  it  may  be  as  well  to  supply  without  delay  from  another 
section  of  his  book. 

*  Aphorism. — Of  all  the  qualities  of  a  cook,  ike  most  indispensable  is 
punctuality. 

*  I  shall  support  this  grave  maxim  by  the  details  of  an  observation 
made  in  a  party  of  which  I  was  one — quorum  pars  magna  /m/— and 
where  the  pleasure  of  observing  saved  me  from  the  extremes  of 
wretchedness. 

'  I  was  one  day  invited  to  dine  with  a  high  public  functionary;* 
and  at  the  appointed  moment,  half-past  five,  every  body  had  arrived, 
for  it  was  known  that  he  liked  punctuality,  and  sometimes  scolded 
the  dilatory.  I  was  struck  on  my  arrival  by  the  air  of  consternation 
that  reigned  in  the  assembly ;  they  spoke  aside,  they  looked  into 
the  court-yard ;  some  faces  announced  stupefaction :  something 
extraordinary  had  certainly  come  to  pass.  I  approached  one  of 
the  party  whom  I  judged  most  capable  of  satisfying  my  curiosity,  and 
inquired  what  had  happened.  **  Alas  I "  replied  he,  with  an  accent 
of  the  deepest  sorrow,  '*  Monseigneur  has  been  sent  for  to  the  Council 
of  State ;  he  has  just  set  out,  and  who  knows  when  he  will  return !  " 
"Is  that  all?"  I  answered,  with  an  air  of  indifference  which  was  alien 
from  my  heart ;  "  that  is  a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  most; 
some  information  which  they  require ;  it  is  known  that  there  is  an 
official  dinner  here  to-day — they  can  have  no  motive  for  making  us 
fast."  I  spoke  thus,  but  at  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  was  not  without 
inquietude,  and  I  would  fain  have  been  somewhere  else.  The  first 
hour  passed  pretty  well ;  the  guests  sat  down  by  those  with  whom 
tiiey  had  interests  in  common,  exhausted  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
amused  themselves  in  conjecturing  the  cause  which  had  carried  off 
our  dear  Amphitryon  to  the  Tuileries.  By  the  second  hour,  some 
symptoms  of  impatience  began  to  be  observable ;  we  looked  at  one 
another  with  distrust ;  and  the  first  to  murmur  were  three  or  four  of 
the  party  who,  not  having  found  room  to  sit  down,  were  by  no  means 
in  a  convenient  position  for  waiting.  At  the  third  hour,  the  discontent 
became  general,  and  every  body  complained.  "  When  imll  he  come 
back? "said  one.  "What  can  he  be  thinking  of?"  said  another. 
**  It  is  enough  to  give  one  one's  death,*'  said  a  third.  By  the  fourth 
hour,  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravated ;  and  I  was  not  listened  to 

*  No  doubt  Cambacdrei. 
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when  I  ventured  to  say,  that  he  whose  absence  rendered  us  so  mise- 
rable was  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  miserable  of  all.  Attention  was 
distracted  for  a  moment  by  an  apparition.  One  of  the  party,  better 
acquainted  with  the  house  than  the  others,  penetrated  to  the  kitchen ; 
he  returned  quite  oyercome;  his  face  announced  the  end  of  the 
world;  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  hardly  articulate,  and  in  that 
muffled  tone  which  expresses  at  the  same  time  the  fear  of  making  a 
noise  and  the  desire  of  being  heard :  ^*  Monseigneur  set  out  witliout 
giving  orders;  and,  however  long  his  absence,  dinner  will  not  be 
served  till  his  return."  He  spoke,  and  the  alarm  occasioned  by  his 
speech  will  not  be  surpassed  by  the  effect  of  the  trumpet  on  the  day 
of  judgment.  Amongst  all  these  martyrs,  the  most  wretched  was  the 
good  D'AigrefeuiUe,*  who  is  known  to  all  Paris ;  his  body  was  all 
over  suffering,  and  the  agony  of  Laocoon  was  in  his  face.  Pale, 
distracted,  seeing  nothing,  he  sat  crouched  upon  an  easy  chair,  crossed 
his  little  hands  upon  his  large  belly,  and  closed  his  eyes,  not  to  sleep, 
but  to  wait  the  approach  of  death.  Death,  however,  came  not.  To- 
wards ten,  a  carriage  was  heard  rolling  into  the  court ;  the  whole 
party  sprang  spontaneously  to  their  legs.  Hilarity  succeeded  to  sad- 
ness ;  and  in  five  minutes  we  were  at  table.  But,  alas !  the  hour  of  ap- 
petite was  past !  All  had  the  air  of  being  surprised  at  beginning  din- 
ner at  so  late  an  hour ;  the  jaws  had  not  that  isochronous  (isochrone) 
movement  which  announces  a  regular  work ;  and  I  know  that  many 
guests  were  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the  delay.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  93-96. 
The  Meditation  entitled  Oourmandise  is  replete  with  instructive 
remark ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  ladies^  who,  since  Lord  Byron's*  silly  prejudices 
upon  the  subject  were  made  public,  think  it  prettiest  and  most  be- 
coming to  profess  a  total  indifference  as  to  what  they  eat.  Let 
them  hear  our  professor  on  this  subject — 

*  Goumumdm  is  by  no  means  unbecoming  in  women ;  it  agrees 
with  the  delicacy  of  their  organs,  and  serves  to  compensate  them  for 
some  pleasures  from  which  they  are  obliged  to  abstain,  and  for  some 
evils  to  which  nature  appears  to  have  condemned  them.  Nothing  is 
more  pleasant  than  to  see  a  pretty  gourmande  under  arms :  her  napkin 
is  nicely  adjusted ;  one  of  her  hands  is  rested  on  the  table ;  the  other 
conveys  to  her  mouth  little  morsels  elegantly  carved,  or  the  wing  of  a 
partridge  which  it  is  necessary  to  pick  ;  her  eyes  are  sparkling,  her 
lips  glossy,  her  conversation  agreeable,  all  her  movements  grack>us  ; 
she  is  not  devoid  of  that  spice  of  cwfwdterie  which  women  infuse  into 
everything.  With  so  many  advantages  she  is  irresistible ;  and  Cato 
the  Censor  himself  would  yield  to  the  influence. 

*  The  penchant  of  the  fair  sex  for  gourmandise  has  in  it  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  insdnct,  for  gourmandise  is  favourable  to  beauty.    A 

*  The  friend  and  principal  gattronomic  aide-de-camp  of  Cambaceres. 
f  It  is  a  ttiange  coincidence  that  GK)ethe,  in  Wiihelm  Meitter,  expresses  a  similar 
dislike  to  seeing  women  eat, 
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train  of  exact  and  rigid  observations  have  demonstrated  that  a  8ac<* 
culent,  delicate,  and  careful  regimen  repels  to  a  distance,  and  for 
a  length  of  time,  the  external  appearances  of  old  age.  It  gives  more 
brilliancy  to  the  eyes,  more  freshness  to  the  skin,  more  support  to  the 
muscles ;  and  as  it  is  certain  in  physiology,  that  it  is  the  depression  of 
the  muscles  which  causes  wrinkles,  those  formidable  enemies  of  beauty, 
it  is  equally  true  to  say  that,  cceteris  paribus,  those  who  understand 
eating  are  comparatively  ten  years  younger  than  those  who  are 
strangers  to  this  science.  The  painters  and  sculptors  are  deeply 
penetrated  with  this  truth,  for  they  never  represent  those  who  prac- 
tise abstinence  by  choice  or  duty,  as  misers  and  anchorites,  without 
giving  them  the  paleness  of  disease,  the  leanness  of  poverty,  and  the 
wrinkles  of  decrepitude. 

*  Again,  gourmandise^  when  partaken,  has  the  most  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  happiness  of  the  conjugal  state.  A  wedded  pair  endowed 
with  this  taste  have  once  a  day,  at  least,  an  agreeable  cause  of 
meeting.  Music,  no  doubt,  has  powerful  attractions  for  those  who 
love  it ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  set  about  it, — it  is  an  exertion.  More- 
over, one  may  have  a  cold,  the  music  is  not  at  hand,  the  instruments 
are  out  of  tune,  one  has  the  blue  devils,  or  it  is  a  day  of  rest.  In 
gottrmandisey  on  the  contrary,  a  common  want  summons  the  pair  to 
table ;  the  same  inclination  retiuns  them  there ;  they  naturally  practise 
towards  one  another  those  little  attentions,  which  show  a  wish  to 
oblige ;  and  the  manner  in  which  their  meals  are  conducted  enters 
materially  into  the  happiness  of  life.  This  observation,  new  enough 
in  France,  had  not  escaped  the  English  novelist  Fielding ;  and  he  has 
developed  it  by  painting  in  his  novel  of  *  Pamela*  the  different  manner 
in  which  two  married  couples  finish  their  day. 

*  Does  gourmandise  become  gluttony,  voracity,  intemperance  ?  it 
loses  its  name,  escapes  from  our  jurisdiction,  and  falls  within  that  of 
the  moralist,  who  will  deal  with  it  by  his  precepts,  or  of  the  physician, 
who  will  cure  it  by  his  remedies.  Gourmandise^  characterised  as  in 
this  article,  has  a  name  in  French  alone ;  it  can  be  designated  neither 
by  the  Latin  gula^  nor  the  English  gluiiony^  nor  the  German  lustem^ 
heit ;  we,  therefore,  recommend  to  those  who  may  be  tempted  to 
translate  this  instructive  book,  to  preserve  the  substantive  and  simply 
change  the  article ;  it  is  what  all  nations  have  done  for  coquetierie 
and  everything  relating  to  it.' — vol.  i.  pp.  244-251. 

Considering  the  high  privileges  attached  to  the  character  of  a 
gourmand,  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  at  will.  The  next  Meditation  accordingly  is  headed 
N^est  pas  Gourmand  qui  veut,  and  begins  as  follows  : — 

*  There  are  individuals  to  whom  nature  has  denied  a  refinement  of 
oi^gans,  or  a  continuity  of  attention,  without  which  the  most  succu- 
lent dishes  pass  unobserved.  Physiology  has  already  recognised  the 
first  of  these  varieties,  by  showing  us  the  tongue  of  these  unfortunates, 
badly  provided  with  nerves  for  inhaling  and  appreciating  flavours. 
These  excite  in  them  but  an  obtuse  sentiment;  such  persons  are,  with 
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regard  to  objects  of  taste,  what  the  blind  are  with  regard  to  light. 
The  second  is  composed  of  dUstraila,  chatter-boxes,  persons  engaged 
in  business,  the  ambitious,  and  others,  who  seek  to  occupy  themselves 
with  two  things  at  once,  and  eat  only  to  be  filled.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  Napoleon ;  he  was  irr^ular  in  his  meals,  and  ate  fast  and  ill ; 
but  there  again  was  to  be  traced  that  absolute  will  which  he  carried 
into  everything  he  did.  The  moment  appetite  was  felt,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  satisfied,  and  his  establishment  was  so  arranged 
that  in  all  places  and  at  all  hours,  chicken,  cutlets,  and  coffee,  might 
be  forthcoming  at  a  word.' — ^voL  i.  p.  252. 

The  habit  of  eating  fast  and  carelessly  is  supposed  to  have  pa- 
ralysed JMapoleon  on  two  of  the  most  critical  occasions  of  his  life, 
— the  battles  of  Borodino  and  Leipsic,  which  he  might  have  con- 
verted into  decisive  and  influential  victories  by  pushing  his  ad- 
vantages as  he  was  wont.  On  each  of  these  occasions  he  is  known 
to  have  been  sufTering  from  indigestion.  On  the  third  day  of 
Dresden,  too,  the  German  novelist  Hoffman,  who  was  present  in 
the  town,  asserts  that  the  emperor  would  have  done  much  more 
than  be  did,  but  for  the  effects  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with 
onions — a  dish  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  pork  chops  which 
Messrs.  Thurtell  and  Co.  regaled  on  after  completing  the  murder 
of  their  friend  Mr.  Weare. 

The  gifted  beings  predestined  to  gourmandUe  are  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

*  They  have  broad  faces,  sparkling  eyes,  small  foreheads,  short 
noses,  full  lips,  and  round  chins.  The  females  are  plump,  rather 
pretty  than  handsome,  with  a  tendency  to  emborywint.  It  is  under 
this  exterior  that  the  pleasantest  guests  are  to  be  found ;  they  accept 
all  that  is  offered,  eat  slowly,  and  taste  with  reflection.  They  never 
hurry  away  from  the  places  where  they  have  been  well  treated ;  and 
you  are  sure  of  them  for  the  evening,  because  they  know  all  the  games 
and  pastimes  which  form  the  ordinary  accessaries  of  a  gastronomic 
meeting. 

*  Those,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  nature  has  refused  an  aptitude 
for  the  enjoyments  of  taste,  have  long  faces,  long  noses,  and  large 
eyes ;  whatever  their  height,  they  have  always  in  their  toumure  a  cha- 
racter of  elongation.  Thoy  have  black  and  straight  hair,  and  are 
above  all  deficient  in  embonpoint :  ii  is  they  who  invented  trowseis^  The 
women  whom  nature  has  afflicted  with  the  same  misfortune  are  angu- 
lar, get  tired  at  table,  and  live  on  tea  and  scandal.'-^vol.  i.  p.  254. 

Out  of  the  many  modes  proposed  of  testing  this  theory,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  one — the  judicious  employment  of  eprou- 
vettei : — 

*  We  understand,  by  eprouvettes^  dishes  of  acknowledged  flavour,  of 
such  undoubted  excellence,  that  their  bare  appearance  ought  to  excite 
io  a  human  being,  properly  oiyanised,  all  the  faculties  of  taste ;  so 
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ihat  all  tfio«e  in  wliom,  in  such  cases,  we  perceive  neither  the  flush  of 
desire  nor  the  radiance  of  ecstacy,  may  be  justly  noted  as  unworthy 
of  the  honours  of  the  sitting  and  the  pleasures  attached  to  it' 

A  distinguished  gastronomer^  refining  on  this  invention^  pro- 
poses eprauvettes  by  negation.  When,  for  example,  a  dish  of  high 
merit  is  suddenly  destroyed  by  accident,  or  any  other  sudden  dis- 
appointment occurs,  you  are  to  note  the  expression  of  your  guests' 
faces,  and  thus  form  your  estimate  of  their  gastric  sensibilities. 
We  will  illustrate  this  matter  by  an  anecdote  which  our  author  has 
forgotten  to  note. 

Cardinal  Fesch,  a  name  of  honour  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy, 
bad  invited  a  large  party  of  clerical  magnates  to  dinner.  By  a 
fortunate  coincidence  two  turbots  of  singular  beauty  arrived  as 
presents  to  his  Eminence  on  the  very  morning  of  the  feast.  To 
serve  both  would  appear  ridiculous,  but  the  Cardinal  was,  not- 
withstanding, most  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  both.  He  im- 
parted his  embarrassment  to  his  chef-^*  Be  of  good  faith,  your 
£minence:'  was  the  reply,  'both  shall  appear:  both  shall  enjoy 
the  reception  which  is  their  due.*  The  dinner  was  served :  one  of 
the  turbots  relieved  the  soup.  Exclamations  unanimous,  enthu* 
siasticy  religious,  gastronomical— it  was  the  moment  of  the  eprou' 
velie  positive.  The  maltre  d'h6tel  advances  :  two  attendants  raise 
the  monster  and  carry  him  off  to  cut  him  up ;  but  one  of  them 
loses  his  equilibrium :  the  attendants  and  the  turbot  roll  together 
on  the  floor.  At  this  sad  sight,  the  assembled  Cardinals  became 
pale  as  death,  and  a  solemn  silence  reigned  in  the  conclave — it 
was  the  moment  of  the  eprouvette  negative — but  the  mattre  d'hdtel  . 
suddenly  turns  to  the  attendant — '  Bring  another  turbot,*  said  be, 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness.  The  other  appeared,  and  the 
eprouvette  positive  was  gloriously  renewed. 

•  You  shall  see  what  a  book  of  cookery  I  shall  make' — said  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  is  the 
fourth  time  we  have  been  enabled  to  appeal  to  him  as  an  authority 
««— '  Women  can  spin  very  well,  but  they  cannot  write  a  good  book 
of  cookery.*  I  could  write  a  better  book  of  cookery  than  has 
ever  yet  been  written  ;  it  should  be  a  book  on  philosophical  prin- 
ciples.' What  the  great  moralist  contemplated,  Ude  has  done. 
*  The  French  Cook'  is  founded  on  the  purest  principles  of  prac- 
tical philosophy,  and  comprises  almost  everything  that  could  be 
desired  in  a  publication  of  the  sort : — 

'  In  offering  to  the  public,'  (says  the  advertisement,)  '  the  twelfth 
edition  of  his  work,  the  author  is  anxious  to  express  his  grateful  sense 

*  See  Croker's  Botwelly  voLW.  p.  143. — Mrs.  Glasse's  book  was  written  by  Dr. 
Hunter  f  but  we  believe  Mn.  Rundelri  mofe  recent  oput  magnwn  was  enlirely  ber  own. 
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of  the  favour  wbich  it  has  received.  He  reflects  with  pride  that  he 
has  been  the  instrument,  however  humble,  of  extensively  introducing 
into  this  country  a  taste  for,  as  he  conceives,  a  better  and  certainly 
-  a  more  scientific  species  of  cookery.  Tliat  he  is  warranted  in  making 
this  assertion,  the  circulation  of  upwards  of  twelve  thousand  copies  of 
*'  The  French  Cook  '*  is  abundant  proof.  To  render  the  work  still 
more  deserving  of  public  favour,  and  more  generally  useful  to  all 
classes  of  society,  he  has  in  the  present  edition  thoroughly  revised, 
and  in  some  measure  re-written,  every  receipt — remodelled  his  plan  of 
arrangement  so  as  to  present  the  most  obvious  facilities  of  reference — 
and  translated  every  French  term,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  (some  of 
the  technical  phrases  being  incapable  of  translation).  He  has  also 
added  much  new  matter,  especially  an  appendix  of  observations  on 
the  meals  of  the  day ;  with  his  mode  of  giving  suppers  at  routs  and 
soirc^es,  as  practised  when  the  author  was  in  the  employjof  Lord 
Sefton ;  suppers  which  were  at  the  time  admired  and  attempted  to  be 
imitated  by  the  mattres  dliotel  of  several  ladies  of  rank.' 

We  turn  at  once  to  the  section  in  which  these  '  admired  and 
attempted* to-be-imitated  *  suppers  are  described  : — 

'  I  found  that  the  ladies  used  to  regard  with  dread  those  narrow 
benches  which  disordered  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  their  dresses, 
and  that  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  seated  in  the  centre  of 
the  forms  found  themselves  absolutely  imprisoned,  not  being  willing 
to  disturb  the  company  seated  on  either  side  of  them  ;  and  at  other 
times,  when  the  two  ends  of  the  seats  were  filled,  they  were  pre- 
vented by  decency  from  clambering  over  the  middle  of  the  benches, 
for  which  reason  many  persons  went  without  supper,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  expense  which  the  Amphitryons  had  incurred  for  their 
convenience  and  gratification. 

*  I  ventured,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  the  nobleman  whom  I  had 
then  the  honour  of  serving,  that  a  supper  might  be  given  which  should 
satisfy  at  once  the  guest  by  the  excellence  of  the  repast  and  the 
novelty  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  host  by  the  smallness  of  the  ex- 
pense incurred. 

*  My  plan  for  a  ball  is  to  ornament  the  sideboard  with  a  basket  of 
fruit,  instead  of  insignificant  pieces  of  pastry,  which  are  at  once  ex- 
pensive in  making  and  objects  of  ridicule  to  the  connoisseur.  Place 
in  their  stead  things  that  can  be  eaten, — such  as  jelly,  plates  of  mixed 
pastry,  and  sandwiches  of  a  superior  kind  ;  and  if  the  founder  of  the 
feast  be  great  and  generous,  avail  yourself  of  his  generosity  and  make 
excellent  articles,  but  never  in  too  great  confusion.  The  chief  fault  of 
all  cooks  is  that  they  are  too  profuse  in  their  preparations.  The  per- 
sons who  attend  a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  nobility  are  it  is  to  be 
presumed  of  the  same  class,  and  have  the  same  customs, — dining  at  a 
late  hour,  and  are  not  to  be  tempted  even  by  the  most  enticing  as- 
semblage of  aspic  of  fowls,  of  lobsters,  of  fillet  of  sole,  of  ham,  &c. 

'  Take  care  not  to  load  the  sideboard  with  anything  but  dishes  agree- 
ably but  simply  prepared.    The  lovers  of  good  cheer  do  not  like  objects 
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which  present  a  handled  appearance.  Affix  a  label  to  each  plate,  in- 
dicatii^  its  contents,  and  you  will  find  that  this  arrangement  will  give 
the  guests  an  opportunity  of  taking  refreshments  without  being  obliged 
to  seat  themselves  at  a  table,  from  whence  the  ladies  cannot  rise  with- 
out disordering  their  dresses,  which  to  Ihem  is  matter  of  far  greater 
moment  than  the  best  supper  in  the  world,* — 

Than  the  best  supper,  certainly^  but  not  than  the  best  flirtation, 
for  which  a  supper  of  the  old  school  affords  the  prettiest  oppor- 
tunities, it  being  always  understood  that  the  sexes  are  to  be 
intermingled  as  at  a  dinner  party,  and  that  it  is  a  gross  breach  of 
the  convenances  for  any  lady— old  or  young,  by  word  or  look — to  ask 
a  gentleman  for  his  place,  when  it  is  obvious  that  by  surrendering 
it  he  will  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  his  voisine.  But  we  beg  M. 
Ude's  pardon  for  this  interruption.     He  proceeds: —  . 

*  I  have  known  balls  where,  the  next  day,  in  spite  of  the  pillage  of 
a  pack  of  footmen,  which  was  enormous,  I  have  really  seen  twenty  or 
thirty  hams,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  carved  fowls,  and 
forty  or  fifty  tongues  given  away,  jellies  melted  on  all  the  tables, 
pastry,  pat^s,  aspics,  and  lobster  salads — all  these  heaped  up  in  the 
kitchen,  and  strewed  about  the  passages,  completely  disfigured  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  them  Irom  the  dishes  in 
which  they  had  been  served !  And  this  extravagance  had  been  of 
use  to  no  human  being !  for  even  the  servants  would  not  consider  it  a 
legitimate  repast  were  they  obliged  to  dine  on  the  remains  of  a  former 
day's  banquet !  This  class  of  persons  assimilate  no  little  to  cats, 
enjoying  what  they  can  pilfer,  but  very  difficult  to  please  in  what  is 
given  to  them.' — Udcy  p.  438. 

Receipts  are  ill  adapted  for  quotation,  and  we  shall  therefore 
merely  call  attention  to  one  contained  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
and  involving  no  less  a  subject  than  the  skinning  of  eels : — 

*  Take  one  or  two  live  eels  j  throw  them  into  the  fire ;  as  they  are 
twisting  about  on  all  sides,  lay  hold  of  them  with  a  towel  in  your  hand, 
and  skin  them  from  head  to  tail.  This  method  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
only  method  of  drawing  out  all  the  oil,  which  is  unpalatable  and  indi- 
gestible. Cut  the  eel  in  pieces  without  ripping  the  belly,  then  run 
your  knife  into  the  hollow  part,  and  turn  it  round  to  take  out  the 
inaide. 

*  Several  reviewers  (he  adds  in  a  note  to  this  edition)  have  accused 
me  of  cruelty  because  I  recommend  in  this  work  that  eels  should  be 
burnt  alive.  As  my  knowledge  in  cookery  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  taste  and  the  preservation  of  health,  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  attend  to  what  is  essential  to  both.  The  blue  skin  and  oil 
which  remain,  when  the  eels  are  skinned,  render  them  highly  indi- 
gestible. If  any  of  these  reviewers  would  make  trial  of  both  methods, 
they  would  find  that  the  burnt  eels  are  much  healthier ;  but  it  is,  after 
all,  left  to  their  choice  whether  to  burn  or  skin.' — Ude,  p.  242. 

The  argumentum  ad  gulam  is  here  very  happily  applied,  but 

M.  Ude 
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M.  Ude  might  have  taken  higher  ground,  and  urged  not  merely 
that  the  eel  was  used  to  skinning,*  but  gloried  in  it.  It  was  only 
necessary  for  him  to  endow  the  eel  with  the  same  noble  endurance 
that  has  been  attributed  to  the  goose.  *  To  obtain  these  livers  (the 
foies  gras  of  Strasbourg)  of  the  size  required,  it  is  necessary/  says 
a  writer  in  the  Almanach,  *  to  sacrifice  the  person  of  the  animal. 
Crammed  with  food,  deprived  of  drink,  and  fixed  near  a  great  fire, 
4)efore  which  it  is  nailed  by  its  feet  upon  a  plank,  this  goose 
passes,  it  must  be  owned,  an  uncomfortable  life.  The  torment 
would  indeed  be  altogether  intolerable  if  the  idea  of  the  lot  which 
awaits  him  did  not  serve  as  a  consolation.  But  this  perspective 
makes  him  endure  his  sufferings  with  courage;  and  when  he 
reflects  that  his  liver,  bigger  than  himself,  larded  with  truffles,  and 
clothed  in  a  scientific  pat^,  will,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
M.  Corcellet,  diffuse  all  over  Europe  the  glory  of  his  name,  he 
resigns  himself  to  his  destiny,  and  suffers  not  a  tear  to  flow/ 

Should   it,  notwithstanding,  be  thought  that  the   conduct  of 
M.  Ude  or  M.  Corcellet,  as  regards  eels  or  geese,  is  indefensible, 
we  may  still  say  of  them  as  Berchoux  says  of  Nero,— 
*  Je  sais  qu'il  fut  cruel,  assassin,  suborneur, 
Mais  de  son  estomac  je  distingue  son  coeur.* 

M.  Ude  has  conmiitted  a  few  errors  in  judgment,  however, 
which  we  defy  his  greatest  admirers  (and  we  profess  ourselves  to 
be  of  the  number)  to  palliate.  He  has  recommended  puree  oux 
truffles f  the  inherent  impropriety  of  which  has  been  already  de* 
monstrated  ;  and  he  has  intrusted  the  task  of  translating  (perhaps 
of  editing)  his  book  to  some  person  or  persons  equally  ignorant  of 
the  French  language  and  of  the  culinary  art.  The  following  in- 
stances are  extracted  from  his  Vocabulary  of  terms : — 

*  Entremets — is  the  second  course  which  comes  between  the  roiEist 
meat  and  the  dessert. 

'  Sautez — is  to  mix  or  unite  all  the  parts  of  a  ragout  by  shaking  it 
about. 

*  Pique — is  to  lavd  with  a  needle  game,  fowls,  and  all  sorts  of  meat. 
^  Farce.    This  word  is  used  in  speaking  of  chopped  meat,  fish,  or 

herbs,  with  which  poultry  and  other  things  are  stuffed  before  they  are 
cooked.' 

This  word,  M.  Ude  may  depend  upon  it,  will  be  applied  to 
something  else,  if  he  suffers  such  glaring  ignorance  to  remain  much 
longer  a  blot  upon  his  book.  Neither  do  we  at  all  like  the  mode 
of  translating  the  names  of  dishes,  which  are  really  untranslate- 

*  One  of  the  most  important  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Bentham  and  his  disciples 
to  the  world  is  a  formal  refutation  of  the  common  fallacy  as  to  eels.  *  No  eel  is 
used  to  be  skinned  successively  by  several  persons ;  but  one  and  the  same  person  is 
used  successively  to  skin  several  eels.*  So  says  the  sage  in  the  last  of  his  works,  the 
pamphlet  entitled  Boa  €km$tnctory  which  he  wrote  to  strangle  Lord  Brougham. 

able ; 
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able ;  as  Boudin  a  la  Bourgeoiae,  Pudding  Citizen's  fVifea  way  ; 
Maieloite  a  la  Marinier^,  Sea-fVifes  Matelot ;  a  la  Maitre 
^H6iel,  loith  Steward's  Sauce,  &c.  In  the  Index  also  we  found 
*  Soup,  au  Lait  d'AvMut  (the  Lover's  Soup).*  Being  somewhat 
puzzled  to  know  what  this  could  be^  we  turned  to  the  recipe, 
(p.  55,^  which  is  headed  '  Potage  auLait  d' Almond — (the  Lover's 
Soup),  Whether  it  stood  Amant  or  Almond  seems  to  have  been 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  translator  ;  but  he  was  resolved  at 
all  events  that  the  soup  should  be  dedicated  to  love.'*' 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Souvenirs,  Impressions,  Pensees  et  Pay  sages  pen-' 
dant  un  Voyage  en  Orient,  1832,  ISiiS.      Par  M.  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine,     4  vols.     Paris.   1835. 
2.  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  <S*c.      By  Alphonse  de  La- 

martine.  3  vols.  London.  1835. 
TN  our  last  Number  we  introduced  an  historian  as  a  traveller  in 
-"-  the  Holy  Land  and  in  other  parts  of  the  East: — we  have 
now  to  pass  over  some  of  the  same  scenes  as  described  by  a  poet. 
M.  de  Lamartine  has  obtained  a  high  name  in  the  modem 
French  school  of  poetry.  That  school,  like  all  revolutionists  in 
taste,  as  in  other  matters,  in  attempting  to  burst  through  the  rigid 
couventional  forms  established  by  the  older  Parisian  critics,  has, 
in  many  instances,  rushed  away  into  the  wildest  excess  and  extra- 
vagance— the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  has  thrown  the  waters  into 
the  strangest  eddies  and  maddest  whirlpools.  Yet  it  was  long  ago 
suspected,  that  if  the  French  language  could  ever  come  to  be 
animated  to  a  high  tone  of  poetry,  it  must  have  been  previously 
set  free  by  some  such  violent  convulsion ;  that  it  could  never  flow 
iu  ahigh,  full,  and  regular  tide  till  its  thraldom  had  been  burst  by 
some  stron'g  effort  of  nature,  which  for  a  time  must,  as  at  present, 
lash  it  into  a  condition  of  fierce  and  ungovernable  fury.  Even  their 
drama,  we  would  fain  hope>  will  at  length  work  itself  clear,  and 
retaining  the  strength  and  fulness,  work  off  the  pollutions  of  its 
present  turbid  course.  The  taste  of  Paris  cannot,  we  trust,  be 
completely  and  permanently  vitiated  down  to  its  present  state  of 
raving  for  unnatural  excitement.  Victor  Hugo  and  his  followers 
may  be  but  the  Marlows  of  a  higher  race  of  dramatists ; — the 
*  Lucrece  Borgia '  and  the  *  Marie  Tudor'  the  '  Titus  Andronicus  * 
or  the  *  Lust's  Dominion,'  of  a  stage — hereafter  to  produce  works, 
we  will  not  quite  venture  to  say — 

*  To  rival  all  but  Shakspeare's  here  below.' 

*  Since  this  article  wan  written,  we  have  been  informed  that  a  Qeueral  History  of 
Cookery,  in  ten  portly  yolumes,  8 vo.,  has  just  appeared  at  Leipsig ;  but  we  regret  that 
we  have  not  at  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  copy. 
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To  adduce  a  more  modern  illustration^  they  may  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  diablerie  and  overstrained  passion  which  preceded 
the  dawn  of  Schiller  on  the  German  stage^  and  which  Schiller's 
earlier  dramas  eclipsed  and  ennobled.  But  from  all  these  frenzies 
of  the  existing  French  dramatists,  the  poetry  of  M.  de  Lamartine 
has  constantly  kept  at  a  sacred,  a  religious  distance ;  even  where 
it  has  not  raised  the  poet  to  a  high  place  in  our  admiration,  and 
we  are  far  from  insensible  to  its  real  beauties,  it  has  always  done 
honour  to  the  man.  Indeed,  in  reading  the  poetry  of  M.  de  La- 
martine, and  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  who  have  attempted  to 
force  the  artificial  French  verse  to  the  expression  of  more  varied, 
picturesque,  and  natural  imagery,  of  profounder  and  more  impas- 
sioned sentiment,  we  have  been  constantly  thrown  back  on  the  old 
but  unexhausted  question,  whether  the  French  language  is  indeed 
capable  of  poetry  in  its  highest  sense — whether  it  could  have  a 
Dante^  a  Milton,  or  a  Shakspeare,  or  even  a  Byron  or  a  Words- 
worth? M.  de  Lamartine  acknowledges  the  trammels  in  which 
he  is  compelled  to  move  : — *  Ah  !  si  Von  avail  une  langue  !  max* 
il  n'y  a  pas  de  langue,  surtout  pour  nous  Frangais  ;  non,  il  n'y 
a  pas  de  langue  pour  la  philosophies  Vamour,  la  rel^on,  la 
poesie  ;  les  mathematiques  sont  la  langue  de  ce  peuple  ;  ses  mots 
sont  sees,  precis ^  decolor es  comme  des  chiffres — A  lions  dormir/ 

Yet  inadequate  as  the  French  language  is»  and  as  he  feels  it  to 
be,  to  express  the  sublimest  and  most  varied  poetic  emotions,  it 
is  the  native  tongue  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  his  present  work  by  the  pub- 
lication of  an  English  translation  before  the  arrival  of  the  original 
in  this  country.  It  is  altogether  a  curious  specimen  of  the  Euro- 
pean book-trade ;  and  however  flattering  to  the  author  as  a  testi- 
mony to  his  popularity,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  advantage  at  least  to 
the  first  impression  which  may  be  made  by  his  work  among 
English  readers.  The  translation  is  ready  to  be  published  here 
simultaneously,  if  not  rather  before  the  French  text  in  Paris ;  in 
the  mean  time,  the  activity  of  the  Brusselles  pirates  is  at  work, 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  original  reached  us  in  a  spurious  edition 
from  that  quarter,  before  the  Paris  copy  had  made  its  appearance. 
The  English  translation,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  haste  in 
which  it  has  no  doubt  been  made,  is  creditably  executed.  Many 
pages  are  rendered  with  spirit  and  fidelity.  We  might  indeed 
point  out  some  passages  in  which  French  Mords  and  idioms  still 
linger  and  perplex  the  English  style ;  the  translator,  having  been 
anxious  to  elude  some  difficulty  in  finding  an  equivalent  expres- 
sion, has  left  the  turn  of  the  sentence,  and  even  the  very  words,  in 
the  original  French.  The  part  in  vihich  the  language  approaches 
nearest  to  poetry,  as  might  be  expected,  is  that  in  which  the  trans- 
lator 
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lator  usually  fails — sometimes  io  the  descriptions  of  scenery,  more 
often  in  the  expression  of  the  author's  feelings  and  religious  senti- 
ments ;  in  the  more  prosaic,  the  narrative,  and  argumentative 
parts,  the  version  flov^'s  in  a  much  more  natural  and  equable  current. 
We  regret  to  say^  that  we  cannot  extend  this  praise  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  French  verses  scattered  through  the  book.  Whether 
from  haste  or  carelessness  (we  cannot  suppose,  in  an  accomplished 
young  lady,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  French),  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged^ that  almost  all  the  grace,  the  delicacy,  the  felicity  of 
expression,  which  characterise  M.  de  Lamartinc's  poetry,  have 
evaporated  in  the  translation ;  which  is  sometimes  hard  and  literal 
— in  general  vague,  loose,  and  unfaithful ;  sometimes,  by  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  text,  it  stiffens  into  nonsense — sometimes  it  wan- 
ders away  into  words  with  little  meaning,  certainly  not  the  meaning 
of  the  original.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  since  the  fair  trans- 
latress  has  not  in  most  cases  trammelled  herself  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  rhyme  ;  her  translations  are  in  general  neither  lyric  stanzas 
nor  blank  verse — they  are  rhyming  verses  in  their  construction 
without  the  rhyme  at  the  end.  The  editor,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  had  some  misgiving  as  to  the  success  with  which  the  poetical 
translation  has  been  executed;  he  has  subjoined,  injustice  to  M. 
de  Lamartine,  the  original  French.  The  following  pleasing  stanzas 
would  scarcely  be  recognized  in  the  English  version. 

*  Non,je  laisse  enpleurarUy  auxjlanc9  d^une  vallee^ 
Des  arbres  chargees  d* ombre,  un  champ,  une  maison, 
De  tiedes  souvenirs  encor  ioute  peuplee 

Que  maint  regard  ami  salue  a  Vhorizon. 
J'ai  sous  Vabri  des  hois  des  paisibles  asiles 
Ou  ne  retentit  pas  le  bruit  des  factions, 
Oitje  n'entends,  au  lieu  des  tempHes  eiviles, 
Quejoie  et  benedictions! 

*  Un  vieux  pere,  enlourk  de  nos  douces  images, 

Y  tressaille  au  bruit  sourd  du  vent  dans  les  creneaux, 
Et  prie,  en  se  levant^  le  maitre  des  orages 
De  mesurer  la  brise  a  Voile  des  vaisseaux  ; 
Des  pieux  lahoureurs,  des  serviteurs  sans  maitre, 
Cherchent  du  pied  nos  pas  absens  sur  le  gazon, 
Et  mes  chiens  au  soleil,  couches  sous.mafenetre, 
Hurlent  de  tendresse  a  mon  nom.* — 

*  No !  I  leave,  weeping  in  a  valley's  depths, 
Trees  heavy  with  green  shadow,  fields,  a  home 
Yet  warm  with  memory — peopled  with  the  past, 
That  many  a  friendly  eye  looks  round  to  bless, 

I  have  a  shelter  deep  in  quiet  woods. 
Where  party  clamour  is  a  sound  unknown ; 
I  only  hear,  instead  of  social  strife, 

The  voice  of  joy  and  blessing.  *  An 
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*  An  aged  father,  whom  oor  image  hannts, 
Starts  at  the  wind  amid  the  battlements, 
And  trembling  prays  the  Master  of  the  storm 
To  temper  to  the  vessel's  need  the  breeze. 
Labourer  and  servant  with  no  master  now 
Seek  for  our  absent  footsteps  in  the  grass. 
My  dogs  beneath  our  window  in  the  sun 

Howl  when  they  hear  my  name.' — vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 
But  the  strangest  misconception  or  negligence  appears  in  this 
passage,  in  which  the  translator  seems  totally  to  have  overlooked 
the  allusion  to  the  artificial  rules  of  French  rhyme — 

•  N^aitends  done  plus  de  moi  ces  vers  oit  la  pensee, 
Comme  d*un  arc  sonore  avec  grace  klancee^ 

Et  sur  deux  mots  pareils  vibrant  it  Punissont 
Dansent  complaisammmi  aux  caprices  du  son  I 
Cefroid  kcko  des  vers  rSpugne  a  mon  ordlle.' 

*  From  me  expect  no  more  the  verse,  where  thought 

Glances  in  grace,  as  from  the  sounding  bow, 

When  two  words  vibrating  in  unison 

Complacent  dance  to  the  caprice  of  sound. 

Now  verse  in  its  cold  echo  shocks  my  ear.' — Ibid.  p.  88. 
We  are  sorry  that  Miss  Landon  should  have  thus  misapplied  her 
talents — but  the  truth  is,  however  fairly  the  version  of  the  prose 
part  of  the  work  may  be  executed,  few  writers  suflFer  more  by 
translation  than  M.  de  Lamartine.  His  whole  mind,  his  tone  of 
expression,  his  sentiments,  his  poetry,  even  though  he  may  yearn 
after  a  richer,  a  more  imaginative,  and  more  picturesque  vehicle 
for  his  creations  than  his  own  tongue,  are  essentially  French.  To 
read  him  in  any  other  language,  at  all  events  in  English,  gives  a 
kind  of  forced  and  unnatural  character  to  sentiments  and  to  ex- 
pressions, which  in  the  original  are  sometimes  full  of  beauty  and 
eloquence,  at  least  have  nothing  to  startle  or  to  perplex  the  reader. 
Tliere  is  a  sort  of  idiom  of  thought  and  feeling — as  of  language : 
generous  sentiments,  philosophical  thoughts,  even  the  social  feelings 
which  belong  to  universal  human  nature,  religion  itself  has  its 
national  tone  and  characteristic  manner  of  expressing  itself.  It  is 
not  merely  that  the  words,  and  the  form  of  the  sentences,  are  in  one 
case  French,  in  the  other  English; — there  is  something  which  seems 
to  flow  more  directly  from  the  national  mind  ;  an  idiosyncracy  in 
the  way  of  seeing,  of  apprehending  external  objects,  and  of  deve- 
loping internal  emotions.  Our  own  modem  poets  have  left  us 
little  right  to  charge  French  writers  with  the  egotistical  display  of 
their  personal  feelings  and  emotions,  but  still  we  feel  that  there  is 
an  indefinite,  an  indescribable  difference  between  that  of  ByrSh,  for 
instance,  and  of  De  Lamartine.  There  is  something  in  the  deep 
and  earnest  tenderness  with  which  our  author  dwells  on  his  do* 

mestic 
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mestic  relations,  his  hopes,  his  Joys— we  grieve  to  add — his  bitter 
and  unexpected  afflictions,  which,  habituated  as  we  are  to  be  in* 
troduced  into  the  privacy,  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  poef  s  home, 
in  English  has  something  glaring,  as  it  M'ere,  something  of  eflfect 
and  parade,  whilst  in  French  it  reads  like  the  natural  manner  in 
which  such  emotions  would  find  their  vent.  In  some  respects  this 
may  be  owing  to  the  almost  inevitable  infidelity  of  translation;  one 
word,  one  phrase,  too  strong,  one  epithet  not  tempered  down  to  the 
precise  sense  of  the  original,  will  give  a  false  and  theatrical  effect 
to  the  whole ;  yet,  even  where  this  is  not  the  case^  it  is  impossible 
to  translate  French  feeling  or  French  passion  into  literal  English, 
so  as  to  produce  the  same  impression  which  it  conveys  in  its  ori-» 
ginal  tongue. 

Of  all  powerful  emotions,  religion,  though  it  has  a  common 
language,  varies  most  strongly  in  its  peculiar  and  national  dialect 
In  many  respects  the  French  mind — we  might  almost  have  written, 
the  mind  of  Continental  Europe,  among  men  of  intellect,  where  it 
has  retained  its  reverence  and  its  love  for  the  Christian  faith — ^is  in 
very  remarkable  state.  Its  creed,  its  forms,  its  tastes,  its  feelings, 
are  Roman  Catholic;  but  the  enlightened  and  instructed  mind 
cannot  but  perceive  how  much  of  human  superstition  is  mingled 
up  with  the  doctrinal  forms,  and  incorporated  with  the  ceremonial 
of  the  church.  The  latter  it  receives  and,  indeed,  admires,  as  the 
old  poetic  garb  or  outward  investiture  of  Christianity, — from  the 
other  it  escapes  into  an  undefined  and  general  admission  of  the 
Christian  doctrines.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  it  unites  a  vague  and 
philosophical  rationalism  of  creed  with  an  ardent  and  profound 
devotional  spirit;  all  this,  we  need  not  state,  is  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  tone  of  religious  feeling  in  this  country,  which  still 
adheres  with  rigid  tenacity,  not  only  to  the  established  theological 
tenets,  but  to  the  reverent  simplicity  of  scriptural  phraseology,  as 
not  merely  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  religious  sentiment,  but 
to  be  incongruous  with  the  ordinary  English  language  of  religion. 
In  French,  in  a  foreign  tongue,  at  least  to  those  who  are  habituated 
to  a  different  tone  of  feeling  and  thought,  this  new  terminology 
reads  as  the  natural  expression  of  our  common  emotions ;  in 
English,  it  is  like  the  introduction  of  a  new  religious  vocabulary — 
and  often  revolts  more  than  the  ear : — '  God,  love,  and  poetry,  are 
the  three  words  which  I  would  wish  engraved  on  my  tomb,  if  ever  1 
merit  a  tomb  :'  there  is  something  hard  and  forced  in  this  sentence, 
though  it  is  a  literal  translation  of  '  Dieu,  Amour,  et  Po^ste  sont 
les  trois  mots  que  je  voudrais  seuls  graver  sur  ma  pierre,  si  je 
m^rite  jamais  une  pierre.'  The  following  passage  maintains,  it  is 
true,  much  of  its  religious  beauty  in  the  translation,  but  in  the 
original  it  is  far  more  vivid,  striking,  and  natural. 

*To 
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*  To  explain  to  myself  why,  verging  already  on  the  close  of  my 
youth — on  that  period  of  life  when  man  withdraws  from  the  ideal 
world  to  enter  into  that  of  material  interests,  I  have  quitted  a  com- 
fortable and  peaceful  existence  at  Saint-Point  and  all  the  innocent 
delights  of  Uie  domestic  circle  surrounded  by  a  beloved  wife  and 
a  darling  child — to  explain  to  myself,  I  repeat  it,  why  at  present  I 
venture  on  the  vast  sea,  steering  my  course  to  shores  unknown — I  am 
obliged  to  go  back  to  the  source  of  all  my  thoughts,  to  seek  there  the 
causes  of  my  sympathies  and  my  taste  for  travelling,  and  find  that  the 
imagination  had  also  its  wants  and  its  passions !  I  was  born  a  poet, 
that  is,  with  more  or  less  intelligence  of  that  beautiful  language  in 
which  God  speaks  to  all  men,  but  to  some  more  clearly  than  to  others, 
through  the  medium  of  his  works. 

*  When  young,  1  had  heard  this  logos  of  nature,  this  word^  formed  of 
images,  and  not  of  sounds,  in  the  mountains,  in  the  forests,  in  the 
lakes,  on  the  borders  of  the  abysses  and  the  torrents  of  my  country, 
and  of  the  Alps.  I  had  even  translated  into  written  language  some 
of  the  accents  which  had  moved  me,  and  which  in  their  turn  moved 
other  souls;  but  thase  accents  no  longer  sufficed  to  me;  I  had 
exhausted  the  small  portion  of  divine  words  which  the  land  of  Europe 
furnished  to  man ;  I  thirsted  to  hear  on  other  shores  accents  more 
sonorous  and  more  brilliant.  My  imagination  was  enamoured  of  the 
sea,  the  deserts,  the  mountains,  the  manners,  and  the  traces  of  the 
Deity  in  the  east.  All  my  life  the  east  had  been  the  waking  dream  of 
my  darksome  days,  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  fogs  of  my  natal  valley. 
My  body,  like  my  soul,  is  the  child  of  the  sun  :  it  requires  light,  it  requires 
that  ray  of  life  which  the  splendid  orb  darts,  not  from  the  shattered 
bosom  of  our  western  clouds,  but  from  the  depths  of  that  sky  of 
purple  which  resembles  the  mouth  of  a  furnace  ^  those  rays  which  are 
not  merely  a  glimmer,  but  which  descend  burning  hot — which,  in  fall- 
ing,  calcine  the  white  rocks  and  sparkling  pinnacles  of  the  mountains, 
and  which  tinge  the  ocean  with  scarlet  as  if  a  fire  were  kindled  in  its 
waves !  I  felt  a  strong  wish  to  handle  a  little  of  that  earth  which  was 
the  land  of  our  first  family,  the  land  of  prodigies  ;  to  see,  to  wander 
over  this  evangelical  scene,  whereon  was  represented  the  great  drama 
of  divine  wisdom  struggling  with  error  and  human  perversity  ;  where 
moral  truth  suffered  martyrdom  to  fertilize  with  its  blood  a  more 
prfect  civilization.  Besides  I  was,  and  had  almost  always  been,  a  Christian 
in  heart  and  in  imagination :  my  mother  had  made  me  such.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  in  the  less  pure  days  of  my  early  youth,  I  had  ceased  to  be  so ; 
misfortune  and  love,  perfect  love,  which  purifies  all  that  it  inflames, 
had  driven  me  back  at  a  later  period  into  this  first  asylum  of  my 
thoughts,  into  those  consolations  demanded  alike  by  memory  and 
hope,  when  the  heart  dies  away  within  us  ;  when  all  the  emptiness  of 
life  appears,  after  a  passion  extinguished,  or  a  death  which  leaves  us 
nothing  to  love.  This  Christianity  of  sentiment  was  become  the 
sweet  soother  of  my  thoughts  ;  I  often  asked  myself,  where  is  perfect, 
evident,  uncontestable  truth  to  be  found  ? — If  it  exists  anywhere,  it  is 

in 
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ID  the  heart,  it  is  in  conscious  evidence  against  which  no  reasoning  can 
prevail.  But  truth  in  the  mind  is  never  complete ;  it  is  with  God,  and 
not  with  us;  the  human  eye  is  too  small  to  ahsorb  a  single  ray  of  it :  for 
us  all  truth  is  only  relative ;  that  which  will  be  the  most  useful  to  man 
will  be  also  the  most  true.  The  doctrine  the  most  fertile  in  divine  virtues 
will  therefore  also  be  that  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
divine  truths ;  for  what  is  good  is  true.  This  was  the  sum  of  my 
religious  logic ;  my  philosophy  ascended  no  higher ;  it  forbade  m  e 
both  doubt  and  the  endless  didogues  which  reason  holds  with  itself; 
It  left  me  that  religion  of  the  heart  which  associates  so  well  with  all 
the  infinite  sentiments  of  the  soul,  which  resolves  nothing,  but  which 
soothes  all.' — pp.  18 — 21. 

Every  one  must  feel  that  such  passages  as  these  are  miserably 
maltreated  by  the  English  translator.  While,  however,  injustice 
to  M.  de  Lamartine  we  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  peruse  the 
work  in  the  original,  wc  shall  not  depart  from  the  usual  practice 
of  periodical  journals  like  our  own,  in  making  our  selections  in 
£nglish  from  the  version  at  hand. 

M.  de  Lamartine  set  sail  from  Marseilles ;  his  voyage  was  at 
first  slow;  bis  vessel  lingering  on  the  shores  of  Provence  afi'orded 
the  poet  the  opportunity  of  introducing  much  very  pleasing  de- 
scription of  the  scenery  on  that  coast,  and  a  great  deal  of  picturesque 
sea  effect ;  at  length  he  came  in  view  of  the  African  shore,  where 

Giace  V  alta  Carthago. 
But  Carthage  does  not  waken  in  him  the  same  deep  feeling  as  in 
the  older  Christian  poet. 

*  I  never  loved  the  Romans  ;  I  never  felt  any  interest  at  heart  for 
Carthage,  notwithstanding  its  glory  and  its  misfortunes.  Hannibal 
never  appeared  to  me  more  than  a  general  of  the  East  India  Company, 
making  a  campaign  of  business,  a  brilliant  and  heroic  commercial 
operation  in  the  plains  of  Thrasymene.  This  people,  ungrateful,  like 
all  egotists,  rewarded  him  by  exile  and  death!  As  to  his  death,  it 
was  fine,  it  was  pathetic,  it  reconciles  me  to  his  triumphs.' — p.  55. 

*  1  discovered,  at  a  later  period,  the  secret  of  my  sympathies  and 
antipathies  for  the  memory  of  certain  nations ;  it  lay  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  institutions  and  actions  of  those  people.  Nations  like 
the  Phenicians,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage — commercial  societies,  exploring 
the  earth  for  their  profit,  and  measuring  the  grandeur  of  their  enter- 
prise only  by  the  material  and  actual  utility  of  the  result — I  feel  to- 
wards them  like  Dante,  I  glance  at  them  and  pass  on. 

'*  Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa !" 
liet  Qs  forget  them — they  were  rich  and  prospered,  that  is  all — thejr 
laboured  only  for  the  present,  the  future  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
Recepeninl  mercedem.' — p.  56. 

We  are  not  the  declared  advocates  of  the  *  utilitarians'  of  anti- 
quity, yet  Carthage,  surely,  and  the  commercial  nations  of  the 
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older  world,  have  their  poetic  peint  of  view*  What  lofty  mind  can 
contemplate  without  admiration  the  navigators  who,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art,  first  dared  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  great  deep ; 
who,  however  the  motives  of  their  perilous  enterprise  may  have 
been  the  base  desire  of  gold,  urged  their  frail  barks  at  least  as  far 
as  Cape  Bojador,  on  the  African  coast,  if  we  are  to  surrender 
their  circumnavigation  of  Africa  to  the  sceptical  geographer,  and 
forced  their  way  through  the  perilous  surf  which  beats  on  the 
western  shores  of  Britain,  and  even  unto  the  bleak  and  foggy 
bosom  of  the  Baltic.  Theirs  were  mighty  energies,  leading  to  the 
eventual  elevation  of  mankind. 

Our  author's  criticism  on  the  Dido  of  Virgil  is  remarkable,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  total  revolution  in  French  taste.  It  is  a 
countryman  of  Racine  animadverting  on  the  *  cold  gallantries '  in- 
troduced by  Virgil. 

*  Virgil,  like  all  poets  who  wish  to  surpass  truth,  history,  and  nature, 
has  rather  spoiled  than  embellished  the  image  of  Dido.  The  histo- 
rical Dido,  widow  of  Sicheus,  and  faithful  to  the  manes  of  her  first 
husband,  caused  her  funereal  pile  to  be  erected  on  the  Cape  of  Car- 
thage, and  ascended  it,  the  sublime  and  voluntary  victim  of  pure  love 
and  fidelity  even  to  death  I  This  is  more  beautiful,  more  pathetic,  more 
holy,  than  the  cold  gallantries  which  the  Roman  poet  attributes  to  her, 
with  his  ridiculous  and  pious  Eneas,  and  her  amorous  despair,  in  which 
the  reader  cannot  sympatliize. — But  the  Anna  Soror^  and  the  magni- 
ficent adieu,  and  the  immortal  imprecation  which  follows  it,  will  always 
cause  Virgil  to  be  pardoned.' — ^p.  59. 

But  the  ordinary  temperament  of  M,  de  Lamartine's  mind  is 
little  inclined  to  a  debasing  or  disparaging  tone  of  criticism.  It  is 
the  peculiar  charm — it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  rather  causes 
a  distrust  of  the  faithful  accuracy-— of  his  descriptions,  that  he  is 
always  inclined  to  see  the  brighter  and  more  effective  parts  of  the 
picture  before  him :  in  scenery  it  is  the  soft,  the  luxuriant,  the 
splendid,  the  awful  forms  of  nature ;  in  human  character,  it  is  the 
lofty  and  the  generous  which  are  congenial  to  his  taste,  and  awaken 
his  fancy.  He  gives  an  imaginative  colouring  to  some  of  the  most 
ordinary  circumstances ;  and  discovers  beauty,  and  even  magnifi- 
cence, in  sights  which  many  persons  have  beheld  without  emotion. 
It  is  amusing  to  contrast  ^Byron's  splenetic  description  of  that 
'military  hothouse'  Malta,  with  the  brother  poet's  graphic  and 
iniposing  outline  of  its  architectural  effect  and  the  pipturesquely 
mingled  character  of  the  inhabitants.  His  account  of  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  his  reception  by  a  gentlemanly  governor  and  his  lady, 
and  by  the  superior  class  of  residents,  partakes  of  the  same  high 
tone  of  colouring.  Even. the  civility  of  the  captain  of  an  English 
man-of-war  in  taking  his  lagging  vessel  into  tow,  through  parts  of 
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the  sea  iqfeated  foy  pirates,  which  probably  the  good-natured  seamaD 
considered  a  mere  affair  of  every-day  Qccurrence^  appears  to  the 
grateful  feelings  of  M .  de  Lamartine  as  an  act  of  the  most  un^ 
precedented  and  disinterested  generosity.  He  is  fortunate  enough, 
for  we  consider  it  fortunate,  to  be  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  multi-^ 
pfying  and  enhancing  all  innocent  enjoyments  of  this  nature.  He 
discovers,  for  instance,  great  beauty  of  outline  in  parts  of  the  shores 
of  Greece  which  ordinary  travellers  have  passed  without  observa-* 
tion.  After  all,  indeed,  the  beauty  of  scenery  almost  entirely  de- 
pends upon  the  aspect  under  which  it  is  viewed,  and  the  thousand 
circumstances  of  atmospheric  effect,  which  develope  or  conceal, 
harmonize  or  break  into  bolder  and  more  abrupt  forms,  the  rocks 
or  mountains — upon  the  time  of  year  or  of  the  day,  the  meridian 
sun  or  the  grey  twilight^  the  sleepy  calm  or  the  all-awakening 
tempest— even  upon  the  casual  fact  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  traveller  is  journeying.  Hence  the  descriptions  of  the  same 
scene  by  different  travellers  may  be  each  perfectly  true  to  nature, 
yet  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  But  the  temperament 
of  mind  under  which  they  are  seen  invests  them  in  an  infinitely 
greater  variety  even  than  these  countless  ^  skiey  influences  ;* 
and  the  traveller  is  to  be  envied  who,  like  M.  de  Lamartine,  bears 
about  with  him  as  it  were  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  the  imagination, 
which  gilds  up  all  that  is  intrinsically  beautiful  to  its  highest 
tone  of  splendour,  and  brings  out  new  beauties  latent  or  unper- 
ceived  by  the  common  eye.  Nor  does  this  imaginative  or  creative 
faculty  confine  itself  to  the  inanimate  forms  of  nature  :  his  Syrian 
paradise  is  peopled  with  Houris ;  he  describes  in  the  most  glowing 
language  the  extraordinary  beauty  both  of  the  Arab  and  Christian 
races  of  peasantry,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  His  account  of  a  sister  of  M.  Malagamba,  the  Sardinian 
Vice-Consul  at  the  miserable  village  of  Caipha,  near  Mount 
Carmel,  is  in  the  most  rapturous  language  of  poetry. 

But  we  must  proceed  more  regularly  with  our  traveller,  or  rather 
hasten  at  once  with  him  to  Syria. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  enabled  to  travel  in  a  more  splendid 
manner  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  pilgrims,  who  either  from 
curiosity  or  devotion  visit  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  by  his  only  daughter,  to  the  parentis  eye  a  child 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  promise,  whom,  we  grieve  to  say,  he 
lost  on  those  shores  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  would  give  strength 
to  her  constitution,  and  imprint  upon  her  young  mind  deep  and 
lasting  piety.  There  is  something  very  affecting,  considering  the 
melancholy  close  of  the  domestic  history,  in  reading  the  results 
which  his  ardent  imagination  anticipated  from  this  disastrous 
journey. 

M  2  ♦  Kept- 
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*  Kept  awake  by  agitation  of  mind,  I  heard,  through  the  ill-joined 
boards  which  separated  my  cabin  from  that  of  Julia's,  the  breathings 
of  my  sleeping  child ;  and  my  whole  heart  rested  upon  her.  I  hoped 
that,  perhaps,  to-morrow  I  should  sleep  more  free  from  anxiety  for  a 
life  so  dear  to  me,  which  I  repented  having  thus  hazarded  at  sea — 
which  a  storm  might  destroy  in  its  bloom !  I  mwardly  besought  heaven 
to  pardon  me  that  act  of  imprudence,  and  not  punish  my  too  great 
confidence  in  asking  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it.  I 
composed  my  mind  by  this  consolation  :  she  is  a  visible  angel,  who  at 
once  protects  her  own  destiny  and  ours.  Heaven  will  accept  of  her 
innocence  and  purity  for  our  ransom ;  He  will  see  us  safe  to  shore, 
and  bring  us  back  in  safety,  for  her  sake.  In  the  prime  of  life,  at  an 
age  when  every  impression  becomes,  as  it  were,  incorporated  with  our 
existence,  and  forms  its  very  element,  she  will  have  seen  all  that  is 
beauteous  in  nature  and  in  creation ;  for  the  recollections  of  her  in- 
fancy, she  will  have  had  the  wonderful  monuments  of  Italy,  vrith  its 
master-pieces  of  art ;  Athens  and  the  Parthenon  will  be  engraven  in 
her  memory,  as  paternal  sites ;  the  fine  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
Mount  Taurus,  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  Jerusalem — the  Py- 
ramids, the  Desert,  the  tents  of  Arabia,  the  palm-trees  of  Mesopotamia, 
will  form  subjects  of  conversation  for  her  more  advanced  age.  God 
has  gifted  her  with  beauty,  innocence,  a  genius,  and  a  heart  where 
everything  kindles  into  generous  and  sublime  sentiments;  I  shall  have 
afforded  her,  on  my  part,  what  it  was  in  my  power  to  add  to  these 
celestial  gifts — the  sight  of  the  most  wonderful,  the  most  enchanting 
scenes  in  the  world !  What  a  treasure  will  she  not  be  at  twenty !  her 
life  will  have  been  a  combination  of  happiness,  of  piety,  of  afifection, 
and  of  wonders  !  who  shall  then  be  worthy  of  crowning  it  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  genuine  love  ?  I  shed  tears,  and  prayed  with  fervour  and 
confidence,  for  no  strong  emotion  can  ever  reach  my  heart  without 
expanding  beyond  bounds,  and  venting  itself  in  a  hymn,  or  invocation 
to  that  Being  who  is  the  end  of  all  our  sentiments,  who  produces  and 
absorbs  them  all,  to  the  Supreme  God.* — vol.  i.  p.  159-161. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  accompanied^  moreover,  by  three  friends, 
and  enlisted  in  his  service  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Syria  a 
number  of  attendants.  His  iirst  purchase  was  fourteen  horses, 
and  throughout  his  progress  his  imagination  seems  to  have  kindled 
towards  the  high  qualities  and  the  beauty  of  his  Arab  steeds,  as 
ardently  as  to  all  other  objects  of  bis  admiration.  As  a  book  of 
travels,  indeed,  the  present  work  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  descrip- 
tions of  Syria,  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Lebanon  and 
Baalbec  and  their  different  races  of  inhabitants,  rather  than  of  that 
which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  Holy  Land.  He  established  him* 
self  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Baireut  (Berytus),  from 
whence  he  made  several  excursions,  and  where  he  left  his  wife  and 
child  during  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

The  following  enchanting  prospect  was  seen  from  the  terrace 
roof  of  their  house  in  the  environs.  *  Nothing 
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*  Nothing  coold  be  more  delightful  than  our  awaking  after  the  6rat 
night's  rest  in  our  own  dweiline.  Our  breakfast  was  served  up  on 
the  broadest  of  our  terraces^  and  our  eye  embraced  and  became  fami- 
liarised with  the  surrounding  country, 

*  At  some  hundred  paces  below  us  the  sea  encroaches  upon  the 
]and,  and  viewed  from  this  spot,  over  the  green  heads  of  lemon-trees 
and  aloes,  it  resembles  a  fine  inland  lake  or  the  strip  of  a  broad  river. 
Some  Arab  barks  are  at  anchor,  and  are  gently  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
its  imperceptible  undulations.  If  we  ascend  the  upper  terrace,  this 
fine  lake  is  transformed  into  an  immense  gulph,  enclosed  on  one  side 
by  the  Moorish  castle  of  Baireut,  and  on  the  other  by  the  gigantic 
dark  walls  of  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Tripoli. 
Before  us,  however,  the  horizon  is  of  far  greater  extent,  running  at 
first  over  an  expanse  of  fields  in  admirable  cultivation,  planted  with 
trees  which  completely  conceal  the  earth,  and  strewed  here  and  there 
with  houses  like  our  own,  with  elevated  roofs  resembling  white  sails 
over  a  sea  of  verdure  ;  it  then  contracts  itself  in  a  long  and  graceful 
hillock,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  Greek  convent  shows  its  white 
walls  and  blue  domes ;  some  tops  of  pine-trees  of  a  parasol  shape  fiit, 
at  a  still  higher  elevation,  over  the  very  domes  of  the  convent.  The 
hillock  ends  in  a  gentle  slope,  supported  by  stone  walls,  and  bearing 
forests  of  olive  and  mulberry  trees.  The  lower  steps  are  bathed  by 
the  waves,  which  afterwards  recede,  and  another  more  distant  plain 
assumes  a  curved  form,  and  deepens  to  make  way  for  a  river  mean- 
dering  a  certain  space  amongst  woods  of  green  oak,  and  discharging 
its  waters  on  the  edge  of  the  gulph  g^wn  yellow  by  the  contact. 

*  This  plain  only  terminates  at  the  gilded  sides  of  the  mountains 
vkhich  rise  up  by  degrees,  presenting  at  first  enormous  hills,  bearing 
the  aspect  of  large  heavy  masses  alternately  square  or  curved ;  a 
slight  vegetation  covers  the  summit  of  those  hills,  and  each  of  them 
bears  a  monastery  or  a  village  reflecting  the  sun's  light,  and  promi- 
nent to  view.  The  face  of  the  hills  glitters  like  gold  :  it  is  lined  with 
\ralls  of  yellow  freestone  pounded  by  earthquakes,  each  part  of  which 
reflects  and  darts  the  sun-beams.  Above  these  first  hillocks,  the 
gradual  ascent  of  Lebanon  becomes  broader  ;  some  of  the  plateaux 
are  two  leagues  in  extent ;  uneven,  hollowed,  furrowed,  ploughed  up 
with  ravines,  with  deep  beds  of  torrents,  with  dark  gorges  which  the 
eye  cannot  penetrate.  After  these  plateaux,  the  lofty  mountains 
again  stand  up  almost  perpendicularly  erect;  one  may,  however,  dis- 
cern black  spots  indicating  the  cedar  and  fir-trees  with  which  they  are 
lined,  and  some  inaccessible  convents,  some  unknown  villages,  seem- 
ing to  hang  over  their  precipices.  On  the  most  pointed  summits  of 
this  second  chain  trees  of  gigantic  appearance  may  be  likened  to  hair 
scantily  spread  over  a  bald  forehead.  Their  uneven  and  indented 
tops  may  be  seen  at  this  distance,  resembling  pinnacles  on  the  crest 
of  a  citadel. 

*  The  real  Mount  Lebanon  rises  at  last  behind  the  second  chain  ; 
the  eye  fails,  at  so  great,  a  distancei  to  distinguish  whether  its  flanks 
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are  of  a  rapid  or  gradual  ascent — whether  naked  or  covered  with 
vegetation.  Its  sides  are  lost,  by  the  transparency  of  the  air,  in  the 
air  itself,  of  which  they  seem  to  form  a  part.  Nothing  is  seen  but 
the  ambient  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  envelopes  them  ;  and 
their  fiery  crests,  blended  with  the  purple  morning  clouds,  and  float- 
ing, like  inaccessible  islands,  through  the  waves  of  the  firmament. 

*  If  we  cast  a  look  downward  from  this  sublime  horizon  of  the 
mountains,  our  eyes^  rest,  in  all  directions,  upon  majestic  groups  of 
palm-trees,  planted  here  and  there  through  the  country,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Arab  habitations,  with  green  undulations  of  fir-tops,  strewed  in 
small  clusters  about  the  plain  or  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  of  hedges 
of  the  cochineal  or  other  oily  plants,  whose  heavy  leaves  drop  like 
stone  ornaments  upon  the  low  walls  which  support  the  terraces. 
These  walls  are  so  completely  covered  with  lichens  in  bloom,  with  ivy, 
vines,  bulbous  plants  bearing  flowers  of  all  colours,  and  bunches  of 
every  form,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  stones  with  which  the 
walls  are  constructed.  We  behold  a  uniform  rampart  of  flowers  and 
verdure. 

*  Close  upon  us,  at  last,  and  under  our  eyes,  two  or  three  houses 
like  our  own,  half  sheltered  by  the  domes  of  orange-trees  in  bloom  or 
bearing  fruit,  present  to  the  sight  those  animated  and  picturesque 
scenes  which  are  the  life  of  every  landscape.  Arabs,  squatted  upon 
mats,  are  smoking  upon  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Some  women  are 
leaning  out  of  the  windows  to  see  us,  and  hide  themselves  when  they 
perceive  that  they  have  attracted  our  notice.  Beneath  our  very  ter- 
race, two  Arab  families,  fathers,  brothers,  wives,  and  children,  are 
taking  their  repast  under  the  shade  of  a  small  plantain,  at  the 
threshold  of  their  habitations.  A  few  steps  farther  on,  under  another 
tree,  two  Syrian  girls,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  are  decking  themselves 
in  the  open  air,  and  ornamenting  their  hair  with  white  and  red  flowers. 
The  hair  of  one  of  them  is  so  long  and  bushy  that  it  completely 
covers  her,  like  the  branches  of  a  weeping  willow  falling  in  all  di- 
rections over  its  trunk  :  all  that  can  be  seen,  when  she  shakes  her 
undulating  hair,  is  her  fine  forehead,  and  her  eyes,  sparkling  with  un- 
disguised cheerfulness,  and  darting  for  a  moment  through  this  natural 
veil.  She  seems  to  enjoy  our  admiration.  I  throw  her  a  handful  of 
ghazis,  small  pieces  of  gold,  which  the  Syrian  women  turn  to  collars 
and  bracelets,  by  stringing  them  on  a  silken  twist.  She  joins  her 
hands  and  places  them  on  her  head,  by  way  of  thanking  me,  and  re- 
turns to  her  lone  apartment,  to  exhibit  them  to  her  moliier  and 
sister:— Ibid.  p.  175—179. 

There  was  something  Frenchy  though  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  the  manners  of  a  perfect  French  gentleman^  in  the  way  in 
which  M.  de  Lamartine  obtained  his  interview  with  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  :  this^  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  his  vo- 
lumes, has  been  already  widely  circulated  by  the  periodical  press  in 
this  country;     We  are  rather  inclined  to  M.  de  Lamartine's  view 
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of  the  character  of  this  singular  woman.  She  has  so  long  been 
acting  a  part^  at  first  probably  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing interest  over  the  wild  and  superstitious  clans  among  whom  she 
has  settled  in  her  mountain  palace-citadel  on  Lebanon^  that  she 
has  begun  to  act  it  in  earnest.  A  great  master  of  human  nature  has 
drawD^  in  two  pregnant  words,  the  history  of  religious  imposture, 
fingunt  creduntque.  Lady  Hester  now,  if  M .  de  Lamartine's  report 
of  their  conversation  be  accurate,  believes,  or  persuades  herself  tiiat 
she  believes,  in  the  wild  iumble  of  astrology,  fatalbm,  Judaism,  and 
(shall  we  call  it?)  Chrtatianityj  which  forms  her  avowed  creed — 
even  in  the  advent  of  a  new  Messiah,  whose  steed  is  already  foaled, 
with  its  supernatural  saddle  on  its  back,  and  kept  in  its  stall  of 
honour  in  Lady  Hester*8  stables,  ready  for  its  high  office  i 

There  are  persons,  we  fear,  who  will  look  upon  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's visions  of  the  regeneration  of  European  and  even  of  Asiatic 
society,  by  the  civilizing  influence  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity, as  equal  evidence  of  an  over-exalted  imagination.  We 
must  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  entirely  concur  with  M.de 
Lamartine, — we  believe  with  him, — and  this  view,  at  least  as  a 
speculative  tenet,  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the  enlightened 
and  philosophic  writers  of  the  Continent — that  the  counteracting 
influence  of  Christianity  can  alone  maintain  the  uninterrupted  pro- 
gress of  social  order  and  improvement.  It  must  be  some  widely 
predominant  motive,  acting  upon  the  imagination  and  the  feelings 
of  men  Nvith  an  awakening,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tranquillizing 
power,  something  that  looks  beyond  the  enjoyments  and  interests 
of  the  present  hour,  which  can  alone  counterbalance  in  the  older 
civilized  societies  the  selfish  and  isolating  principle  of  advancing  de- 
mocracy;  or,  if  the  present  moral  and  intellectual  ferment  shall  reach 
the  East,  give  a  peaceful,  an  undestructive  bias  to  the  conflicting 
elements  which  will  thus  be  let  loose.  But  this  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity we  should  choose  for  the  more  complete  development  of 
these  views,  which  the  reader  will  find  expounded  with  much  elo*- 
quence  in  many  passages  of  the  work  before  us. 

We  shall  likewise  pass  over  the  interview,  characteristic  as  it  is  of 
the  manners  of  the  dime,  between  the  Emir  Frangi,  for  such  was 
the  appellation  which  our  author's  imposing  appearance  and  nume- 
rous cortege  obtained  for  him,  with  the  Emir  Beschir,  the  most 
powerful  chieftain  amongst  the  tribes  of  Lebanon :  we  are  anxious 
to  proceed  without  delay  into  the  Holy  Land.  Our  traveller 
passed  where  Tyrus  is  become  ^  a  place  for  the  drying  of  nets  ;* 
ne  relates  the  folk>wing  striking  circumstance  : — 

*  We  travelled  on  in  silence,  occupied  by  the  thoughts  of  this  de- 
solation, and  of  the  dust  of  empire  which  we  trod  under  our  f(feet. 
Passing  along  a  path,  between  the  ruins  and  the  grey  and  naked  hills 
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of  Lebanon,  which  here  descend  to  the  plain,  we  arrived  at  the  city, 
now  flanked  by  a  sand-bank,  which  seems  its  only  existing  rampart, 
but  which  will  doubtless,  ere  long,  bury  the  town  under  its  mass.     I 
thought  of  the  prophecies,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  to  ray  recollec- 
tion some  of  those  eloquent  warnings  with  which  the  divine  spirit  in- 
spired Ezekiel.     I  could  not  recall  the  words,  but  I  discovered  the 
meaning  in  the  deplorable  reality  before  my  eyes.     A  few  lines  which 
I  had  traced  at  random  on  my  departure  for  the  East  came  fresh  into 
my  mind— [We  must  give  them  in  the  French]: — 
**  Je  n'ai  pas  entendu  sous  les  cMres  antiques, 
Les  cris  des  nations  monter  et  retentir — 
Ni  vu  du  noir  Liban  les  aigles  prophtltiques 
Bescendre  au  doigt  de  Dieu  sur  les  palais  de  Tyre." 
'  I  had  now  before  me  the  "  black  "  Lebanon ;  but,  I  said  to  myself, 
my  imagination  has  deceived  me :  I  see  neither  the  eagles  nor  the  vul- 
tures,  which,  according  to  the  prophecies,  were  to  descend  unceasingly 
from  the  mountains,  to  despoil  even  the  remains  of  the  city,  accursed 
of  God,  and  the  enemy  of  his  people.     At  the  moment  I  made  these 
reflections,  something  huge,  grotesque,  and  motionless,  appeared  at 
our  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  pointed  rock,  which  advanced  into  the 
plain  not  far  distant,  close  to  the  route  of  the  caravans.     It  looked  to 
me  like  five  statues  of  black  stone,  placed  on  the  rock  as  on  a  pedestal ; 
but  from  certain  motions  almost  imperceptible  of  these  colossal  figures, 
we  fancied,  on  approaching  nearer,  that  they  were  five  Bedouin  Arabs, 
clothed  in  their  sacks  of  black  goat's  hair,  who  were  looking  at  us  as 
we  passed.     When,  however,  we  came  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces 
from  the  rock,  we  siw  one  of  the  five  figures  display  a  pair  of  im- 
mense wings,  which  it  flapped  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  sail 
shaking  in  the  breeze,  and  it  now  became  clear  that  the  figures  were 
those  of  five  eagles,  of  the  largest  kind  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  Alps, 
or  in  the  menageries  of  our  cities.     They  did  not  take  flight,  but  re- 
mained unmoved  at  our  approach.     Seated  like  kings  of  the  desert, 
they  seemed  to  regard  Tyre  as  their  proper  prey,  whereunto  they  were 
going  to  return.     They  appeared  conscious  of  possessing  it  by  divine 
right;  as  if  they  were  willing  instruments  of  a  prophetic  vengeance, 
which  they  were  determined  to  execute  upon  man  and  in  spite  of  man. 

•  I  could  not  cease  from  contemplating  this  prophecy  in  action — 
this  wonderful  fulfilment  of  the  divine  menaces,  of  which  chance  had 
rendered  us  witnesses.  Never  had  anything  more  supernatural  struck 
my  eyes,  or  riveted  my  mind ;  and  it  required  an  effort  of  reason  not 
to  see,  behind  these  five  gigantic  eagles,  the  great  and  terrible  figure 
of  the  poet  of  vengeance — of  Ezekiel — rising  above  them,  and  pointing 
out  to  them,  with  eye  and  hand,  the  city  which  God  had  given  them  as 
a  prey — while  the  wind  of  divine  wrath  agitated  the  flowing  snowy 
beard  of  the  prophet,  and  the  fire  of  celestial  indignation  sparkled  in 
his  eyes. 

*  We  halted  at  the  distance  of  forty  paces  ;  the  eagles  merely  turned 
their  heads,  as  if  disdainfully  regardless  of  us.    Two  individuals  be- 
longing 
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loogiDg  to  the  caravan  galloped  to  the  foot  of  the  rock»  armed  with 
their  guns.  The  eagles  paid  no  attention  to  this ;  the  guns  were 
loaded  with  hall,  and  several  shots  were  fired,  which  made  them  fly 
heavily  away  for  a  moment,  hut  they  voluntarily  returned  to  the  fire, 
and  hovered  long  oVer  our  heads,  without  heing  struck  hy  either  of 
the  halls — as  if  they  meant  tosay,  **  Your  efforts  against  us  arepower^ 
leas ;  we  are  the  eagles  of  God/' 

*  I  now  found  that  my  poetical  imagination  had  exhibited  to  me  the 
eagles  of  Tyre  less  faithfully,  less  impressively,  less  supernaturally, 
than  the  fact  warranted  ;  and  that  there  is  ever  in  the  most  obscure 
raya  of  the  men»  divirdor  of  poets  something  of  that  divining  and 
prophetic  instinct  which  utters  the  truth  without  knowing  it.' — pp. 
300-303. 

We  should  recommend  this  passage  to  the  modem  interpreters 
of  prophecy ; — but  to  say  the  truths  we  have  great  doubts  whether, 
in  the  present  instance,  our  author's  memory  has  not  played  the 
bond-slave  to  his  imagination ; — we  cannot  call  to  mind,  in  the 
whole  of  EzekieFs  magnificent  denunciation  against  Tyre,  the 
image  of  the  eagle  or  vulture  to  which  he  alludes.  Perhaps  he 
was  misled  by  a  vague  recollection  of  the  eagle  with  the  branch 
from  Lebanon,  in  Ezekiel  xvii.  3,  which  has  no  relation  to 
Tyre. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  made  another  singular  mistake,  in  speak- 
ing of  Nazareth  as  the  6tV/A-pIace  of  our  Saviour ;  and  we  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  one  or  two  of  those  faults  in 
the  translation  which  we  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article.  The  translator  has  literally  retained  the  expression  Vhoinme 
modele,  as  applied  to  our  Saviour,  in  the  awkward  phrase  the  mart" 
model — instead  of  adhering  to  our  own  ordinary  religious  language, 
our  great  example  in  righteousness.  We  will  not  transcribe  the 
strange  expressions  with  which  he  has  rendered  the  following 
sentence  : — *  Nous  descendtmes  de  cheval  devant  la  porte  m^me 
de  I'eglise,  oh  fut  autrefois  Thumble  maison  de  cette  m^re,  qui 
preta  son  sein  a  Vh6te  immorfel,  qui  donna  son  lait  a  un  Dieu.' 
in  general  the  translator  is  least  successful  in  representing  the 
religious  sentiments  of  M.  de  Lamartine. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  picturesque  delineation  of  scenery 
in  this  part  of  our  author's  travels,  particularly  of  the  opening  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  spacious  and  luxu- 
riant plains  of  Galilee,  which  he,  by  the  way,  should  not  call 
Judea.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  often  been  described,  but  rarely 
with  so  much  clearness  and  apparent  fidelity  :— 

*  The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  about  a  league  broad  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity, where  we  visited  it ;  it  then  widens  insensibly  as  far  as  Emmaus, 
the  extremity  of  the  promontory  which  concealed  from  us  the  city  of 
Tiberias.    The  mountains  which  had  confined  it  thus  far  suddenly 
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open  into  large  gulphs  on  both  sides,  and  form  a  vast  and  nearly  cir- 
cular basin,  from  whence  the  waters  ettend  and  derelope  themselves 
in  a  bed  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  circuit.  This  basin  is  not  re- 
gular in  its  form  ;  the  mountains  do  not  descend  in  every  part  to  its 
waves  ;  sometimes  they  leave  between  them  and  the  sea  a  little  low 
•plain,  green  and  fertile  as  the  plains  of  Gennesareth :  sometimes  they 
separate  and  open,  to  give  a  passage  to  the  blue  waves  in  the  gulphs 
excavated  at  their  feet,  and  darkened  by  their  shade.  The  hand  of 
the  most  graceful  painter  would  not  be  able  to  sketch  outlines  more 
vivid  and  picturesque  than  the  creating  hand  has  given  to  these  waters 
and  these  mountains ;  they  seem  to  have  prepared  the  evangelical 
scene  for  the  work  of  grace,  of  peace,  of  reconciliation  and  love,  which 
work  was,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  be  accomplished  !  On  the  east, 
the  mountains  form,  from  the  summits  of  Jeboa,  which  are  perceived 
on  the  south,  to  the  summits  of  Lebanon,  which  display  themselves  on 
the  north,  a  confined  but  undulating  and  flexible  chain,  whose  sombre 
circles  seem  ready  to  open  and  break  here  and  there  to  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky  between. 

*"  These  mountains  are  not  terminated  at  their  summits  by  those 
sharp  points  and  rugged  inequalities  which  give  to  the  high  chains  an 
idea  of  something  old,  terrible,  and  in  ruins — which  sadden  the  heart 
while  they  elevate  the  mind.  They  present  a  gentle,  undulating  out- 
line of  rounded  hills  of  steep  or  mild  ascent,  some  studded  with  green 
oaks,  others  with  shrubs,  others  naked  but  fertile,  and  offering  various 
traces  of  cultivation.  Others,  in  fine,  merely  borrowed  and  reflected 
the  various  tints  of  morning  and  evening,  by  shades  of  pale  yellow, 
blue,  and  violet,  in  richer  hues  than  ever  painter's  pallet  produced. 
Their  sides,  which  give  birth  to  no  valleys,  form  an  irregular  rampart; 
they  are  torn  in  different  parts  by  deep  ravines,  as  if  the  mountains 
had  burst  asunder  by  their  own  gravity ;  and  the  natural  accidents  of 
light  and  shade,  which  render  these  ravines  luminous  or  dark,  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect.  Lower  down,  they  lessen  in  size,  and  form  a  mass 
of  mounds,  dispersed  here  and  there  over  the  soil,  making  a  charming 
contrast  with  the  water  which  reflects  them.  Scarcely  anywhere,  on 
the  eastern  side,  does  the  rock  pierce  the  thick  rich  vegetation  which 
covers  it ;  and  this  Arcadia  of  Judea,  therefore,  always  unites,  with 
the  majesty  and  gravity  of  mountainous  countries,  the  smiling  image 
of  fertility,  and  a  varied  abundance  of  productions.  Ah,  if  the  dews 
of  Hermon  still  fell  upon  its  bosom  ! 

*  At  the  end  of  the  lake,  towards  the  north,  this  chain  of  mountains 
declines  in  elevation  as  the  distance  increases.  We  can  distinguish  a 
plain  which  unites  with  the  lake  in  one  unbroken  line.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  this  plain  we  perceive  a  white  mass  of  foam,  apparently  rolling 
from  a  height  into  the  sea :  it  is  the  Jordan,  precipitating  itself  from 
thence  into  the  lake,  which  it  traverses  without  the  waters  being 
mingled.  It  leaves  this  lake  tranquil,  silent,  and  purei  at  the  spot  we 
have  described. 

•  The  whole  of  this  northern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  bor- 
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dered  by  a  line  of  fields  which  appeftr  to  be  cultivated.  We  can  pet- 
ceive  the  yellow  stubble  of  the  last  harvest,  and  immense  fields  of 
rashes,  which  the  Arabs  cultivate  wherever  the  ground  is  marshy.  I 
have  already  described  the  volcanic  hills  on  the  western  side,  along 
which  we  have  journeyed  since  the  morning ;  they  extend  without  in- 
terruption  as  far  as  Tiberias.  Avalanches  of  black  stones,  hurled 
from  the  still  open  craters  of  a  hundred  extinguished  volcanic  cones, 
every  instant  intersect  our  path  along  the  precipitous  side  of  this 
sombre  and  funereal  hill.  The  road  presented  no  variety  save  in  the 
singular  forms  and  the  great  masses  of  hardened  lava,  which  sur- 
rounded us  on  every  side,  and  in  the  remains  of  walls,  gates  of  de- 
stroyed cities,  and  columns  lying  on  the  ground  over  which  our  horses 
were  at  every  instant  obliged  to  pass.  The  borders  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  on  this  side  of  Judea,  have  presented,  so  to  speak,  only  one 
continued  city.  These  fragments  accumulated  under  our  feet,  the  mul- 
titude of  towns,  and  the  magnificent  constructions  which  their  muti- 
lated fragments  prove,  recalled  to  my  mind  the  road  which  leads  along 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  from  Castellamare  to  Portici.  As  there, 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  seem  to  have  borne  cities 
instead  of  harvests  and  forests.' — p.  340-343. 

The  latter  observation  may  illustrate  the  inconceivable  number 
of  cities  and  large  open  towns,  the  least  of  which  contained  a 
population  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  which  Josephus  assigns 
to  the  provinces  of  Galilee. 

A  great  disappointment  awaited  M.  de  Lamartine;  the  plague 
raged  with  such  violence  in  Jerusalem,  that  it  was  thought  almost 
an  act  of  madness  to  approach  its  walls.  The  traveller  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  a  residence  in  the  Convent  of  St.  John, 
in  the  desert,  and  a  tent  pitched  near  the  walls  of  the  city ;  from 
these  quarters  he  visited  all  the  sacred  spots  on  the  outside  of  the 
city,  and  ventured  in,  to  pay  his  adorations  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  If  we  could  have  presumed  to  dictate  a  series 
of  questions,  relating  to  some  interesting  particulars  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  a  traveller  situated  like  M.  de  Lamartine  would  have 
been  just  the  person  who  might  have  afforded  us  satisfactory  in- 
formation. There  are  many  points  connected  with  the  earlier 
period  of  the  annals,  and  some  which  belong  to  tlie  last  fatal  siege, 
which  would  derive  great  elucidation  from  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem ;  especially  by  a  traveller  fully  im- 
bued with  a  knowledge  of  eastern  antiquities,  and  able  to  discri- 
minate between  the  different  ages  and  styles  of  the  few  architec- 
tural remains.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  what  we  have. 
We  select  the  following  clescription  of  the  site  assigned  to  the 
palace  of  Kiiig  David  on  Mount  Sion  : — 

*  To  the  left  of  the  platform,  the  Temple,  and  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  hill  which  supports  the  city  suddenly  sinks,  stretches  itself, 
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and  descends  m  gentle  slopes,  sometimes  broken  by  terraces  of  fall- 
ing stones.  On  its  summit,  at  some  hundred  paces  from  Jerusalem, 
stand  a  mosque,  and  a  group  of  Turkish  edifices,  not  unlike  a  Eu- 
ropean hamlet,  crowned  with  its  church  and  steeple.  This  is  Sion ! 
the  palace,  the  tomb  of  David !  the  seat  of  his  inspiration  and  of  hi:f 
joys,  of  his  life  and  his  repose !  A  spot  doubly  sacred  to  me,  who  have 
so  often  felt  my  heart  touched,  and  my  thoughts  rapt  by  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel !  the  first  poet  of  sentiment !  the  king  of  lyncs ! 
Never  have  human  fibres  vibrated  to  harmonies  so  deep,  so  pene- 
trating, so  solemn.  Never  has  the  imagination  of  poet  been  set  so 
high,  never  has  its  expression  been  so  true.  Never  has  the  soul  of 
man  expanded  itself  before  man,  and  before  God,  in  tones  and  senti- 
ments so  tender,  so  sympathetic,  and  so  heartfelt  1  All  the  most  secret 
murmurs  of  the  human  heart  found  their  voice,  and  their  note,  on  the 
lips  and  the  harp  of  this  minstrel !  And  if  we  revert  to  the  remote 
period  when  such  chants  were  first  echoed  on  the  earth  ;  if  we  consi- 
der that  at  the  same  period  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  most  cultivated 
nations  sang  only  of  wine,  love,  war,  and  the  victories  of  the  Muses, 
or  of  the  coursers  at  the  Eleian  games,  we  dwell  with  profound  asto- 
nishment on  the  mystic  accents  of  the  prophet-king,  who  addresses 
God  the  Creator  as  friend  talks  to  friend;  comprehends  and  adores 
his  wonders,  admires  his  judgments,  implores  his  mercies;  and  seems 
to  be  an  anticipatory  echo  of  the  evangelic  poetry,  repeating  the  mild 
accents  of  Christ  before  they  had  been  heard.  Prophet  or  not,  as  he 
is  contemplated  by  the  phUosopher  *  or  the  Christian,  neither  of  them 
can  deny  the  poet-king  an  inspiration  bestowed  on  no  other  man ! 
Read  Horace  or  Pindar  after  a  psalm  ! — for  my  part,  I  cannot ! 

*'  I,  the  feeble  poet  of  an  age  of  silence  and  decay,  had  I  domesti- 
cated at  Jerusalem,  should  have  selected  for  my  residence  and  abiding 
place  precisely  the  spot  which  David  chose  for  his  at  Sion.  Here  is 
the  most  beautiful  view  in  all  Judea,  Palestine,  or  Galilee.  To  the  left 
lies  Jerusalem,  with  its  Temple  and  its  edifices,  over  which  the  eyes 
of  the  king  or  of  the  poet  might  rove  at  large  without  his  being  seen 
from  thence.  Before  him  fertile  gardens,  descending  in  steep  decli- 
vities, lead  to  the  bed  of  that  torrent,  in  the  roar  and  foam  of  which 
he  delights.  Lower  down,  the  valley  opens  and  extends  itself:  fig- 
trees,  pomegranates,  and  olives  overshadounng  it.  On  one  of  these 
rocks,  suspended  over  the  rolling  tide — in  one  of  these  sonorous 
grottos,  refreshed  by  the  breeze  and  by  the  murmur  of  the  waters— or 
at  the  foot  of  a  trebinthus,  ancestor  of  that  which  shelters  me — the 
divine  poet  doubtless  awaited  those  inspirations  which  he  so  melo- 
diously poured  forth !  And  why  will  they  not  here  also  visit  me,  that 
I  might  recount  in  song  the  griefs  of  my  heart,  and  of  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  in  these  days  of  perplexity,  even  as  he  sang  of  his  hopes  in 
an  era  of  youth  and  of  faith  ?  Song,  alas !  no  longer  survives  in  the 
heart  of  man,  for  despair  sings  not !  And  until  some  new  beam  shall 
descend  upon  the  obscurity  of  our  times,  terrestrial  lyres  will  remain 

*  We  thiuk  on  all  such  occasions  the  French  PMotophe  should  be  retained. 
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mute,  and  mankisd  will  pass  in  silence  from  one  abyss  of  doubt  to 
another,  haying  neither  loved,  nor  prayed,  nor  sung. 

*  But  to  return  to  the  palace  of  David.  Here  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
once  verdant  and  Ti'atered  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  a  large  opening  in 
the  eastern  hills  conducts  it  from  steep  to  steep,  from  height  to  height, 
from  undulation  to  undulation,  even  to  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
which,  in  the  far  distance^  reflects  the  evening  sunbeams  in  its  dull 
and  heavy  waters,  giving,  like  the  thick  Venetian  crystal,  an  unpo- 
lished and  leaden  tint  to  the  light  which  gleams  upon  it.  This  sea  is 
not,  however,  what  the  imagination  may  picture  it — a  petrified  lake, 
amidst  a  dull  and  colourless  horizon  !  It  resembles  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  lakes  of  Switzerland  or  Italy^  as  it  is  seen  from  hence,  re- 
posing its  tranquil  waters  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Arabia  (which  stretch  like  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
behind  its  waves),  and  amidst  the  projecting,  pyramidical,  conical, 
unequal,  jagged,  and  sparkling  ridges  of  the  most  distant  mountains 
of  Judea.    Such  is  the  view  from  Sion.* — ^vol.  ii.  p.  18-21. 

There  are  many  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
scenery  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea^  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  the  volume  itself.  But  we  are  arrested  by  a  charming  passage 
which  places  us  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Jericho: — 

*  After  a  five  hours*  march,  during  which  the  stream  seemed  to  me 
to  get  farther  and  farther  from  us,  we  arrived  at  the  last  ledge,  at 
the  foot  of  which  we  were  to  find  it ;  but  though  at  a  distance  from  it 
of  only  two  or  three  hundred  paces,  we  saw  nothing  but  the  desert 
and  the  plain  in  front,  without  a  single  trace  of  valley  or  of  stream. 
I  imagine  it  is  this  illusion  that  has  caused  some  travellers  to  say  and 
think  that  the  Jordan  rolls  its  muddy  waters  in  a  bed  of  pebbles,  be- 
tween banks  of  sand,  in  the  Desert  of  Jericha  Those  travellers  had 
not  been  able  to  attain  the  river,  and  seeing  from  a  distance  one  vast 
tea  of  sand,  they  could  not  fancy  that  a  cool,  deep,  shady,  and  deli* 
cious  oasis  was  hollowed  between  the  platforms  of  this  monotonous 
desert,  and  invested  the  full  waves  and  murmuring  bed  of  Jordan 
with  curtains  of  verdure  that  the  Thames  itself  might  envy.  This  is 
the  truth,  however.  We  were  first  confounded  by  it,  then  charmed. 
When  arrived  on  the  edge  of  the  last  platform,  which  terminates  very 
abruptly,  we  had  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  that  ever 
man  beheld:  we  rushed  down  into  it  at  full  gallop,  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  moisture,  coolness,  and  shade 
that  reigned  within  it :  it  was  one  continued  grass-plat  of  the  brightest 
green,  where  here  and  there  grew  tufts  of  rushes  in  blossom,  and 
bulbous  plants,  whose  large  and  brilliant  corollas  enamelled  the 
grass  and  the  foot  of  the  trees  with  scars  of  every  colour.  There 
were  groves  of  tall  and  slender  shrubs,  whose  branches  fell  back  like 
plumes  over  their  numerous  trunks ;  lofty  Persian  poplars,  with  light 
foliage,  not  rising  into  pyramids  like  ours,  but  spreading  their  branches 
freely  on  every  side,  as  nervous  as  the  oak,  and  with  bark  which  glit 
tered  smooth  and  white  in  the  changing  rays  of  the  morning  sun ; 
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foresis  of  willow  of  every  species  ;  and  tall  osiers  so  thick  that  it  was 
impossihle  to  penetrate  them,  so  closely  were  they  interwoven  by  in- 
numerable  liane  plants  (a  sort  of  convolvolus),  which  crept  round  their 
roots,  and  twisting  from  stem  to  stem,  formed  an  inextricable  net- 
work between  them. 

'  These  forests  extended,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  along  the  sides 
and  on  both  shores  of  the  river.  We  were  obliged  to  alip^ht  from  our 
horses,  and  establish  our  camp  in  one  of  the  glades  of  the  forest,  to 
penetrate  on  foot  to  the  edge  of  the  Jordan,  which  we  heard  but  did 
not  vet  see.  We  advanc^  with  difficulty,  sometimes  in  the  tliick 
brushwood,  sometimes  in  the  long  grass,  and  sometimes  through  the 
tall  Sterne  of  the  rushes.  At  length  we  found  a  spot  where  grass 
alone  bordered  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  here  we  dipped  our  hands 
and  feet  in  the  flood.  It  might  be  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  wide ;  its  depth  appeared  considerable,  and  its  course  at 
rapid  as  that  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva ;  its  waters  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  slightly  tinged  by  the  mixture  of  grey  earths  which  it  flows 
over  and  scoops  up,  and  great  masses  of  which  we  heard  to  give  way 
from  time  to  time.  The  banks  are  perpendicular,  but  filled  up  to  the 
rushes  and  trees  which  cover  them.  These  trees  are  continually  un- 
dermined by  the  water,  and  frequently  hang  over  it ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, often  uprooted,  and  wanting  sufficient  support  for  their  weight 
in  the  earth,  they  lean  over  the  stream  with  all  their  branches  and 
all  their  leaves,  which  dip  into  it,  and  stretch  likls  verdant  arches 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  Occasionally,  one  of  these  trees  is  carried 
away^  with  the  portion  of  soil  that  it  grows  on,  and  floats  in  full  leaf 
down  the  stream,  its  liane  plants  torn  up  and  twisting  amidst  its 
branches,  its  nests  imder  water,  and  its  birds  still  perched  upon  its 
sprays.  We  saw  several  of  these  pass  during  the  few  hours  that  we 
rested  in  this  charming  oasis.  The  forest  follows  all  the  sinuosities 
of  the  Jordan,  and  weaves  for  it  a  perpetual  garland  of  leaves  and 
branches,  which  dip  in  the  water,  and  cause  its  light  waves  to  mur- 
mur.''— ^vol.  ii.  p.  61-63. 

The  editor  closes  the  account  of  our  author's  visit  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  with  some  very  pathetic  verses  (most 
especially  marred  in  the  translation),  in  which  the  poet  afterwards 
moulded  up  his  reminiscences  of  those  hallowed  scenes,  with  the 
heavy  afl9iction  which  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Syria,  in  the 
loss  of  his  beautiful  and  beloved  daughter.  With  this  child  he 
made  an  excursion  upon  the  terraced  slopes  of  Lebanon  ;  which, 
if  not  very  highly  tinted  by  the  prismatic  colours  of  the  author's 
imagination,  must  display  some  of  the  most  exquisite  scenery  in 
the  whole  world.  But  we  can  only  find  room  for  a  scanty  notice 
of  his  visit  to  Baalbec,  the  ruins  of  which  he  has  surveyed  with  the 
eye  of  a  poet ;  but  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  which  we 
should  like  to  see  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  an  accurate  painter, 
and  the  pen  of  a  profound  scholar.  All  we  have  heard  of  the  magni- 
tude and  the  different  styles  of  architecture  presented  by  these  ruins, 
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as  well  as  the  different  engravings  of  them  in  the  older  volumes 
of  Pococke,  and  the  later  more  elaborate  publication  of  Wood^ 
only  stimulate  our  curiosity.  In  the  religious,  as  well  as  the 
civil  history  of  mankind^  to  the  mjthologist  and  to  the  historian,  it 
would  be  equally  interesting  to  trace,  in  its  architectural  remains, 
the  history  of  this  ancient  seat  of  the  great  Syrian  worship— a 
worship,  in  its  different  forms,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, if  not  older  than  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Judea; 
and  which,  under  the  race  of  Roman  emperors  which  followed  the 
Antonines,  made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  west ;  and,  in  the  person 
of  the  infamous  Elagabalus,  saw  one  of  its  priests  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  world.  The  variety  of  styles  belonging  to  all  ages, 
and  apparently  to  all  nations,  struck  the  eye  of  M.  de  Lamartine ; 
who,  however,  makes  no  pretensions  to  what  we  may  presume  to 
call  scientific  scholarship  : — 

*  We  beheld  before  us  a  hill  of  architecture,  which  suddenly  rose 
above  the  plain  at  some  distance  from  the  hills  of  the  Anti-Libanus. 
We  passed  along  one  of  the  sides  of  this  hill  of  ruins,  upon  which 
rises  a  forest  of  graceful  columns.  These  were  now  gilded  by  the 
setting  sun,  and  presented  the  dead  yellow  tints  of  the  marble  of  the 
Parthenon,  or  the  tuffo  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome.  Among  these 
columns  there  are  some  still  retaining  uninjured  their  richly  carved 
capitals  and  cornices ;  they  are  ranged  in  long  and  elegant  files  along 
the  walls  which  enclose  the  sanctuaries.  Some  are  reclining  against 
the  walls,  and  are  supported  by  them,  like  trees  whose  roots  are  de- 
cayed, whilst  their  trunks  still  remain  sound  and  vigorous.  Others, 
more  numerous,  are  scattered  here  and  there,  forming  immense  masses 
of  marble  or  stone  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  in  the  deep  hollows  round 
it,  and  even  in  the  bed  of  the  river  which  flows  at  its  feet. 

*•  On  the  level  summit  of  the  mountain  of  stone,  not  far  from  the 
inferior  temple,  there  rise  six  pillars  of  gigantic  dimensions,  still 
adorned  with  their  colossal  cornices.  We  continued  our  course  by  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  until  the  columns  and  architecture  ended,  and 
we  saw  only  gigantic  walls  built  of  enormous  stones,  and  almost  all 
bearing  traces  of  Sculpture : — these  are  the  wrecks  of  another  age, 
and  were  employed  at  a  subsequent  but  now  remote  period  for  the 
erection  of  the  temples  at  present  lying  in  ruins.' — pp.  242,  243. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  breach,  he  knew  not  where  to 
fix  his  eyes.  On  every  side  he  beheld  marble  doors  of  prodigious 
dimensions,  windows  and  niches  bordered  with  exquisite  sculpture, 
richly  ornamented  arches,  fragments  of  cornices,  entablatures,  and. 
capitals ; — 

*  The  master-works  of  art,  the  wrecks  of  ages,  lay  scattered  as 
thickly  as  the  grains  of  dust  beneath  our  feet.  All  was  mystery, 
confusbn,  inexplicable  wonder.  No  sooner  had  we  cast  an  admiring 
glance  on  one  side,  than  some  new  prodigy  attracted  us  on  the  others. 
Every  attempt  we  made  to  interpret  the  religious  meaning  of  the 
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monuments  was  immediately  defeated  by  some  newly  discerned  object. 
We  fruitlessly  groped  about  in  this  labyrinth  of  conjecture:  one 
cannot  re-construct  in  one's  fancy  the  sacred  edifices  of  an  age  or  a 
people,  of  whose  religion  or  manners  nothing  certain  is  known. 
Time  carries  his  secrets  away  with  him,  and  leaves  his  enigmas  as 
sports  for  human  knowledge.  We  speedily  renounced  all  our  attempts 
to  build  any  system  out  of  these  ruins ;  we  were  content  to  gaze  and 
to  admire,  without  comprehending  anything  beyond  the  colos^  power 
of  human  genius,  and  the  strength  of  religious  feeling,  which  had 
moved  such  masses  of  stone  and  wrought  so  many  masterpieces.' 

The  travellers  were  still  separated  from  the  second  scene  of  the 
ruins  by  some  internal  structures,  which  intercepted  their  view  of 
the  temples.  The  spot  which  they  had  now  reached  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance the  abode  of  the  priests,  or  the  site  of  some  private  chapels. 

*  We  passed  these  monumental  buildings,  which  were  much  richer 
than  the  surrounding  wall,  and  the  second  scene  of  the  ruins  unfolded 
itself  to  our  eyes.  This  was  much  broader,  much  longer,  much  fuller  of 
rich  ornament,  than  the  first  scene  which  we  had  just  quitted.  It  was  a 
vast  platform^  of  an  oblong  form,  whose  level  Was  frequently  interrupted 
by  fragments  of  more  elevated  pavements,  which  seemed  to  have  be- 
longed to  temples  entirely  destroyed,  or  to  temples  without  roofs, 
where  the  sun,  which  is  worshipped  at  Baalbec,  might  see  his  own 
altar.  Round  this  platform  is  ranged  a  series  of  chapels,  decorated 
with  niches,  admirably  sculptured  friezes,  cornices,  and  vaulted  arches, 
all  displaying  the  most  finished  workmanship,  but  evidently  belong- 
ing to  a  degenerate  period  of  art,  and  distinguished  by  that  exuber- 
ance of  ornament  which  marked  the  decline  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  But  this  impression  can  only  be  felt  by  those  whose  eyes 
have  been  previously  exercised  by  the  contemplation  of  the  pure  mo- 
numents of  Athens  and  Rome  ;  every  other  eye  would  be  fascinated 
by  the  splendour  of  the  forms  and  the  finish  of  tlie  ornaments.  The 
only  fault  is  too  much  richness ;  the  stone  groans  beiieath  the  weight 
of  its  own  luxuriance,  and  the  walls  are  overspread  with  a  lace -work 
of  marble.' 

About  eight  or  ten  of  the  chapels  appear  to  be  in  a  perfect  state^ 
for  they  bear  no  traces  of  dilapidation.  They  are  open  to  the  ob- 
long platform,  round  the  edge  of  which  they  stand,  and  where  the 
mysteries  of  the  worship  of  Baal  were  probably  performed  io  the 
open  air  :— 

*  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  thousand  objects  of  surprise  and 
admiration  which  each  of  these  chapels  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server. I  am  neither  a  sculptor  nor  an  architect.  I  scarcely  know 
the  terms  applied  to  the  different  portions  of  a  building:  but  that 
universal  language  which  the  beautiful  in  art  addresses  to  the  eye, 
even  of  the  ignorant — which  the  mysterious  and  the  antique  address 
to  the  understanding  and  the  soul  of  the  philosopher — 1  do  under- 
stand ;  and  I  never  understood  it  so  forcibly  as  in  this  chaos  of  marbles. 

*  But 
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*  Bf  moltipljriDg  in  imagbation  the  remains  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
Stator  at  Rome,  of  the  Coliseum,  and  of  the  Parthenon,  some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  this  architectural  scene :  its  wonders  consisted  in  the 
prodigious  accumulation  of  so  many  richly-executed  monuments  in  a 
single  spot,  so  that  the  eye  could  embrace  them  at  a  single  glance,  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  above  the  ruins  of  an  almost  unknown  city* 
'  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  feet  of  the  six  columns.  Silence  is 
the  only  language  of  man  when  what  he  feels  outstrips  the  ordinary 
measure  of  his  impressions.  We  stood  in  mute  contemplation.  Their 
diameter  is  six  feet,  and  their  height  upwards  of  seventy  feet.  They 
are  formed  out  of  only  two  or  three  blocks,  which  are  so  perfectly 
joined  together,  that  the  junction  lines  are  scarcely  discernible.  When 
we  saw  them,  the  sun  lighted  them  only  on  one  side  ;  and  we  sat  down 
for  a  few  moments  in  their  shade.  Large  birds  like  eagles,  scared  by 
the  sound  of  our  footsteps,  fluttered  above  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
where  they  have  built  their  nests ;  and  returning,  perched  upon  the 
acanthus  of  the  cornices,  striking  them  with  their  beaks,  and  flapping 
their  wings,  like  living  ornaments  amidst  these  inanimate  wonders.' — 
voL  ii.  p.  249-253. 

'  At  a  little  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  temple,  we  found  some 
immense  openings  and  subterranean  staircases,  which  led  us  down  to 
lower  buildings,  the  destinations  of  which  we  were  unable  to  guess. 
Here,  too,  all  was  on  avast  and  magnificent  scale.  They  were  probably 
the  abodes  of  the  pontiffs,  the  colleges  of  the  priests,  the  halls  of  ini- 
tiation— ^perhaps  also  royal  dwellings.  They  were  lighted  from  their 
roofs,  or  from  the  sides  of  the  platform  under  which  they  were  built. 
Fearing  lest  we  might  lose  ourselves  in  these  labyrinths,  we  entered  only 
a  smal  1  portion  of  them— they  seemed  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  hill. 
'The  temple  I  have  just  described  stands  at  the  south-western  extre- 
mity of  the  hill  of  Baalbec,  and  forms  the  angle  of  the  platform. 

'  On  leaving  the  peristyle,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  precipice.  We  could  measure  the  Cyclopean  stones  which  form 
the  pedestal  of  this  group  of  monuments.  This  pedestal  is  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Baalbec.  When  it  is  considered  that 
some  of  these  blocks  of  hewn  granite  are  twenty  feet  long,  fifteen  or 
sixteen  wide,  and  of  inconceivable  thickness  ;  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  these  huge  masses  are  raised  one  above  another  to  the  height 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground — that  they  have  been  brought 
from  distant  quarries,  and  raised  to  so  vast  a  height  to  form  the  pave- 
ment of  the  temples — the  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  such  an  example  of 
human  power.  The  science  of  modem  times  cannot  help  us  to  explain 
it.*— vol.  ii.  pp.  256,  257. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  furnished  us  with  some  very  curious 
accounts  of  the  various  races  which  people  Syria,  particu- 
larly the  Maronite  and  other  Christian  tribes.  Of  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  Christian  races  he  entertains  a  high  opinion,  and 
conceives  that  they  would  make  an  excellent  groundwork  for  the  fu«. 
ture  regeneration  and  re-christianization  of  the  East.  We  have  like- 
vise  some  agreeable  sketches  of  Arabian  life,  some  passages  of  Ara- 
VOL.  Liv,  NO.  cvii.  N  Wan 
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bian  pottry,  and  rather  copious  axtracti  from  Antar.  Our  author 
seams  at  one  time  to  intimate  that  he  is  the  first  person  who  has  at- 
tempted to  introduce  this  singular  poem  to  the  notice  of  European 
readers, — just  at  the  close^  however,  of  his  observations,  he  declares 
his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  translation.  We 
should  have  thought  that,  in  the  present  general  cultivation  of  the 
English  language  on  the  Continent,  a  work  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered unknown  in  Europe^  of  which  an  able  and  spirited  version 
is  to  be  found  in  our  language.  But  we  must  prepare  to  close 
these  delightful  volumes.  We  have,  we  presume,  afforded  our 
readers  sufficient  specimens  of  the  style  of  description  which  forms 
their  principal  charm  and  interest.  From  the  pages  devoted  to 
Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus,  the  palace  and  villa  life  of  the 
Turkish  grandees,  and  the  amiable  and  enlightened  Frank  society 
of  Pera,  we  should  have  quoted  largely,  had  we  been  dealing 
with  a  book  less  certain  of  popularity.  M.  de  Lamartine's  Euro- 
pean reputation  will  be  infinitely  heightened  by  this  publication : 
but  this  is  not  all — he  will,  we  may  safely  predict,  be  found  to 
have  advanced  the  general  estimation  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of 
the  intellect  and  sentiment  now  predominating  in  the  upper  lite- 
rature of  France. 

The  '  Political  Reflections'  with  which  the  book  closes  relate 
chiefly  to  the  policy  of  Europe  with  regard  to  those  splendid  pro- 
vinces which  still  nominally  constitute  the  empire  of  the  Turks. 
They  are  strongly  coloured  by  the  imaginative  cast  of  his  mind, 
but  they  are  those  of  a  man  of  thought  and  observation,  of  liberal 
and  oi  peaceful  sentiment  To  one  important  point  alone  we  shall 
direct  our  readers'  attention,  in  which  our  author  concurs  with 
the  general  statements  of  most  intelligent  travellers,  but  concerning 
which  he  enters  into  more  details  than  any  that  we  have  elsewhere 
met  with.  Statistics  in  the  East  can  only,  it  is  clear,  be  ob- 
tained on  vaeue  and  conjectural  evidence.  But  if  our  traveller's 
views  approximate  to  the  truth,  the  present  proportion  of  the  7Virilis& 
population  to  the  Asiatic  territoiy  nominally  under  their  sway  is 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  rapid  decrease  of  one  particu- 
lar race  over  a  large  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  inert  power 
exercised  by  the  religious  supremacy  with  which  the  sultan  is  in- 
vested, which  maintains  him  in  acknowledged  dominion  over  such 
vast  regions,  crowded  with  an  infinitely  more  numerous  popula- 
tion, almost  all  of  hostile  faith,  few,  excepting  some  Turcoman 
tribes,  of  a  kindred  race.  It  is,  he  says,  a  very  small  armed,  or 
rather  once^armed  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  resting  on  the  pride 
and  power  of  conquests  some  centuries  past,  which  holds  in  sub- 
jugation what  once  were  all  the  flourishing  empires  of  the  world. 
M.  de  Lamartine  believes,  and  gives  bis  reasons  for  believing,  from 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  population  in  the  cities  and  pro- 

yinces 
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YiDces  of  the  Ottoaian  empire,  that  on  sixty  thoiufind  fquare  leagues 
the  actual  Ottoman  population  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than 
two  or  three  milHone  o/eouls !  This  calculation,  we  must  confess^ 
goes  below  what  we  can  for  a  moment  believe  to  be  the  truth*. 
M.  de  Lamartine  adds : — 

•  It  would  be  hardihood  or  madness  to  say  to  Europe — Efface  from 
the  map  an  existing  empire,  full  of  life — ^lift  an  immense  weight  from 
the  ill-adjusted  equilibrium  of  the  body  politic ;  the  world  will  not 
perceive  the  change.  But  the  Ottoman  empire  no  longer  exists  except 
In  name ;  its  life  is  extinct — ^its  weight  no  longer  sways  the  balance  ; 
it  is  nothing  but  a  vast  void,  which  your  anti-human  policy  wishes  to 
leave  vacant,  instead  of  filling  it  with  a  healthy  and  living  population, 
which  nature  has  already  planted  there,  and  wluoh  you  might  replenish 
and  propagate  yourselves.  Do  not  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
empire— do  not  usurp  the  office  of  fate— do  not  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  Providence ;  but  do  not  sustain  by  an  illusory  and  culpable 
policy  that  phantom  to  which  you  can  at  best  give  only  an  appearance 
and  attitude  of  life, — for  it  is  dead.  Do  not  become  the  allies  of  bar- 
barism and  Islamism,  against  the  more  advanced  stages  of  civilisation, 
reason,  and  religion,  which  they  oppress  ;  nor  the  accomplices  of  the 
slavery  and  depopulation  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  world.  I^t  destiny 
accomplish  its  purposes-observe^  wait,  and  be  ready. 

^  When  at  length  the  empire  shall  sink  of  itself,  and,  undermined 
by  Ibrahim,  or  some  other  pasha,  shall  be  dismembered  alike  in  its 
aorthem  and  southern  provinces,  you  will  have  a  very  simple  question 
to  decide, — Will  you  make  war  upon  Russia,  to  prevent  her  inheriting 
Gonstantinople  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  ?  Will  you  make  war 
apon  Austria,  to  prevent  her  inheriting  one-half  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ? 
Will  you  make  war  upon  England,  to  prevent  her  inheriting  Eg]rpt 
and  the  route  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea? — upon  France,  to  prevept  her 
colonizing  Syria  and  the  Inland  of  Cyprus  ? — upon  Greece,  to  prevent 
her  completing  her  territories  by  the  addition  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  beautiful  isles  which  bear  her  name,  and  are 
inhabited  by  her  own  people  ? — on  all  the  world,  in  short,  lest  any  one 
should  profit  by  these  magnificent  ruins  ?  Or  must  we  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding,  and  divide  them  amongst  the  human  race,  under  the 
patronage  of  Eun^,  that  the  human  race  may  multiply  and  flourish 
in  this  beautifbl  climate,  and  that  civilizatk>n  may  resume  its  station 
there  ?  These  are  the  two  questions  which  a  congress  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  will  have  to  decide.    Truly,  the  answer  is  not  deubtfuL 

*  If  you  resolve  on  war^  you  will  have  war,  with  all  the  evils — all 
the  rum  that  attend  it :  you  will  injure  Europe,  Asia,  and  yourselves ; 
and  the  war  having  ended  from  utter  weariness,  nothing  which  you 
intended  to  prevent  will  be  prevented.  The  force  of  circumstances — 
the  irresistible  march  of  events — the  influence  of  national  sympathies 
end  religion — the  power  of  territorial  positions,  will  have  their  inevi- 

*  As  we  have  not  taktn  any  estfaots  from  M.  da  Lamartuia's  chapters  on  his  rt- 
M4eiic0  in  Suropean  Turkey,  we  may  probably  make  his  third  volume  the  subject  of 
a  separate  article  in  a  future  number  of  this  Journal — and  then  examine  in  detail 
some  of  the  startling  itatements  now  qnotsd  from  his  eondnding  essay. 
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table  eflfect :  Rnssia  will  occupy  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Constantinople— the  Black  Sea  is  a  Russian  lake,  of  wUch  Constan- 
tinople is  the  key;  Austria  will  spread  herself  over  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Macedonia,  to  keep  pace  with  Russia ;  France,  England,  and 
Greece,  after  disputing  the  road  for  some  time,  will  respectively  take 
possession  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  the  Islands.  The  effect  will 
be  the  same ;  but,  meanwhile,  torrents  of  blood  will  have  flowed  by  sea 
and  land ;  the  chances  of  battle  will  have  substituted  forced  and 
arbitrary,  for  natural  and  rational  division  of  territory ;  years  of 
useful  colonization  will  have  been  lost ;  and  during  these  perhaps 
lengthened  years,  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  will  have  been  the  prey 
of  anarchy  and  incalculable  calamities.' — p.  372 — 374. 

M.  de  Lamartine  appears  to  us  to  be  rather  innocently  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  past  and  present  policy  of  Russia— into  that  wide 
subject,  however,  we  shall  not  now  enter.  But  he  has  no  political 
or  religious  hostility  to  the  Turks  themselves :— he  does  ample 
justice  to  their  nobler  qualities: — 

•  As  a  race  of  men,  they  are  still,  in  my  estimation,  the  first  and  most 
worthy  amongst  the  numerous  races  that  people  their  vast  empire ; 
their  character  is  the  noblest  and  most  dignified,  their  courage  is  unim- 
peachable, and  their  virtues,  religious,  civil,  and  domestic,  are  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  every  martial  mind  with  esteem  and  admiration. 
Magnanimity  is  inscribed  on  their  foreheads,  and  displayed  in  their 
actions  :  if  they  had  better  laws  and  a  more  enlightened  government, 
they  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  peoples  the  world  has  seen.  All 
their  instincts  are  generous.  They  are  a  people  of  patriarchs,  of 
contemplatists,  of  adorers,  of  philosophers, — and  when  their  cause  is 
that  of  religion,  they  are  a  people  of  heroes  and  martyrs.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  instigate  the  extermination  of  such  a  race,  whom  I  be- 
lieve to  confer  honour  on  humanity !  But  as  a  nation  they  are,  or 
soon  will  be,  no  more.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  380,  381. 

With  the  destiny  of  nations,  as  with  that  of  individuals — 
Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginosd.  nocte  premit  Deus. 
But  certainly,  whether  by  colonization  from  the  west,  which  our 
author  seems  to  think  might  disburthen  its  redundant  population 
on  these  once  fertile  regious — (he  even  suggests  a  plan  of  settling  a 
colony  of  French  agriculturists  on  the  rich  plains  of  Zebulon)— or 
by  the  development  of  the  native  races,  under  the  protection  of 
some  one,  or  of  a  congress  of  the  European  powers,  as  proposed 
by  our  poetic  statesman — or  by  the  action  of  some  purely  native 
influence  as  yet  undeveloped — it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that 
many  years  will  hardly  pass  without  some  remarkable  changes 
being  wrought  in  these  countries,  which  have  long  slumbered  in 
peaceful,  but  not  we  conceive  happy  ignorance  of  political  vicis- 
situde ;  which  have  known  no  other  alteration  than  the  rule  of  a 
more  or  less  tyrannical  Pasha,  the  more  lax  or  severer  exaction  of 
the  taxes  levied  by  a  distant  and  haughty  government. 

Art. 
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Art.  VIII. — Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other  Poems.    By  William 
Wordsworth.     12tno.  pp.  349.     London.     1835. 

TI7E  so  recently  called  the  attention  •of  our  readers  to  what 
^^  appear  to  us  to  be  the  characteristic  features  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetry,  that  our  present  notice  is  of  course  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  contents  of  the  beautiful  volume  before  us.  Nor, 
circumstanced  as  we  are,  can  we  enter  into  the  merits  even  of  this 
single  volume  with  the  particularity  which  would  be  so  delightful 
to  us.  The  truth  is,  that  a  publication  like  this  is  almost  without 
the  reach  of  periodical  criticism  ;  it  wants  nothing  from  us  in  the 
way  of  advertisement:  every  mature  lover  of  poetry  already  pos- 
sesses it  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  when  we  simply  say,  that  in  our 
judgment  it  worthily  supports  an  established  fame,  we  say  what 
may  be  acceptable  to  those  younger  persons  who  do  us  the  honour 
to  look  for  our  opinion,  but  which  to  the  poet  himself  can  only 
be,  as  it  is  designed  to  be,  a  tribute  of  our  unfeigned  admiration 
and  respect. 

We  said  that  this  volume  supported  the  author's  fame ;  in  point 
of  fact,  we  think  it  will  add  to  it  There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a 
spirit  of  elegance  in  these  poems^  more  prominently  and  uniformly 
prevailing,  than  in  any  equal  portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  former 
works.  We  mean  an  elegance,  such  as  Quinctilian  ascribes  to 
several  of  the  Greekand  Roman  writers — '  a  nobleness  of  thought 
and  feeling  made  vocal  in  perfectly  pure  and  appropriate  language.' 
It  struck  us  at  first  as  being  an  odd  remark  of  Coleridge's,  that 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth  were  something  alike  :  the  point  of  re- 
semblance mentioned  by  him  is  beside  our  present  purpose ;  but 
we  have  been  exceedingly  impressed  with  what  that  obiter  dictum 
led  us  to  notice — the  similarity  of  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  of 
these  great  poets  in  an  almost  sculptural  precision  of  outline — a 
completeness  and  totality  of  impression  rarely  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  modern  literature  of  Europe.  Take  as  an  instance 
this  little  poem  : — 

'A  Jewish  Family. 
{In  a  tmaii  valley  opposite  Si.  OottTf  upon  the  Rhine.) 
'  Genius  of  Raphael !  if  thy  wings  An  image,  too,  of  that  sweet  Boy, 

Might  bear  thee  to  this  glen,  Thy  inspirations  ei?e : 

With  faithful  memory  left  of  things  Of  plavfulness,  and  love,  and  joy, 

To  pencil  dear  and  pen,  Preuestined  here  to  live. 

'"*r7*'S^J?*  foregone  neighbouiing       c  Downcast,  or  shooting  glances  far. 

And  aU  his  majesty,  [Rhme,  How  beautiful  hisV«»' 

A  studious  forehead  to  inclme  xj^at  blend  the  nature  of  the  star 

O  er  this  poor  family.  ^i^j^  ^j^^t  of  summer  skies  I 

'  The  Mother — her  thou  must  have  seen,  I  speak  as  if  of  sense  beguiled ; 

In  spirit,  ere  she  came  Uncounted  months  are  gone, 

To  dwell  these  rifted  rocks  between^  Yet  am  I  with  the  Jewish  Child, 

Or  found  on  earth  a  name  :  That  exquisite  Saint  John. 

<lBeo 
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*  I  see  the  dark  brown  carls,  the  brow. 

The  smooth  transparent  skin, 
Befined,  as  with  intent  to  show 

The  holiness  within ; 
Tike  grace  of  patting  infancy^ 

By  bluihei  yet  untamed; 
Agt  faithful  to  the  mother' t  knee^ 

Nor  of  her  artn$  ashamed, 

*  Two  lovely  Sisters,  still  and  sweet 

As  flowers,  stand  side  by  side ; 
Their  soul-subduing  looks  might  cheat 
The  Christian  of  his  pride : 


Such  beauty  hath  the  Eternal  poured 

Upon  them  not  forlorn^ 
Though  of  a  lineage  once  abhorred, 

Nor  yet  redeemed  from  scorn. 

*  Mysterious  safeguard,  that^  in  spittt 

Of  poverty  and  wrong, 
Doth  here  preserve  a  living  light, 

From  Hebrew  fountains  sprung ; 
That  gives  this  ragged  group  to  cast 

Around  the  dell  a  gleam 
Of  Palestine,  of  glorv  past, 

And  proud  Jerusalem  I' — p.  89-91. 


We  have  marked  in  italics  a  quatrain  which  will  fix  itself  for 
ever  in  every  memory ;  nor  need  less  be  predicted  of  the  three  that 
we  subjoin  from  'The  Russian  Fugitive' — perhaps  the  most  elegant 
narrative  poem  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  this  poet — 

<  'Us  sung  in  ancient  minstrelsy  And  Poets  sage,  through  every  age. 

That  Phcebus  wont  to  wear 
<<  The  leaves  of  any  pleasant  tre« 

Around  his  colden  hair,"* 
Till  Daphne,  desperate  with  pursuit 

Of  his  imperious  love, 
At  her  own  prayer  transformed,"  took 
root, 
A  laurel  in  the  grove. 
*  Then  did  the  Penitent  adorn 
His  brow  with  laurel  green ; 
And  'mid  his  bright  locks,  never  shoM, 
IAq  meaner  leaf  was  seen ; 


About  their  temples  wound 
The  bay;   and  Conquerors  thankad 
the  Qods, 
With  laurel  chaplets  crowned. 

.  <  Into  the  mists  of  fabling  Time 

So  far  runs  back  the  praise 
Of  Beauty,  that  disdains  to  climb 

Along  forbidden  ways ; 
That  scorns  temptation — power  defies, 

Where  mutual  love  is  not ; 
And  to  the  tomb  fbr  rescue  flies 

When  life  would  be  a  blot' 


—pp.  133, 134. 

We  venture  to  say  that  our  baltad-stanza — that  stanza  for  which 
in  skilful  hands  nothing  is  too  lofty — was  never  made  the  vehicle  of 
more  exquisite  poetry  than  in  the  lines  entitled 

<  Incident  at  B&uqbs. 
*  In  Bruges  town  is  many  a  street  But  where  we  stood,  the  setting  sun 

Whence  busy  life  hath  fled ;  Showed  little  of  his  state ; 

Where,  without  hurry,  noiseless  feet  And,  if  the  glorv  reached  the  Nun, 

The  grass-grown  pavement  tread.  Twas  through  an  iron  grate. 

Thwe  heard  we,  haTHng  in  the  shade        c  Not  always  is  the  heart  unwise, 


Flung  from  a  convent-tower, 

A  harp  that  tuneful  prelude  made 

To  a  voice  of  thrilling  power. 

*  The  measure,  simple  truth  to  tell. 

Was  fit  for  some  gay  throng ; 
Though  from  the  same  grim  turret  fell 

The  shadow  and  the  song. 
When  silent  were   both    voice    and 
chords, 

The  strain  seemed  doubly  dear, 
Tet  sad  as  sweet,  for  BngUth  words 

Had  fallen  upon  the  ear* 

*  It  was  a  breexy  hour  of  eve ; 

And  pinnacle  and  spire 
Quivered  and  seemed  almost  to  heave, 
Clothed  with  innocuous  fire  j 


Nor  pity  idly  born, 
If  even  a  passing  stranger  sighs 

For  them  who  do  not  mourn. 
Sad  is  thy  doom,  self-solaced  dove. 

Captive,  whoe'er  thou  be ! 
Oh !  what  is  beauty,  what  is  love» 

And  opening  life  to  thee  P 
Such  feeling  pressed  upon  my  soul, 

A  feeling  sanctified 
By  one  son  trickling  tear  that  stole 

From  the  Maiden  at  my  side  { 
Less  tribute  could  she  pay  than  this, 

Borne  gailv  o*er  the  sea, 
Fresh  from  the  beauty  and  the  bliss 

Of  English  Uberty  f— p.  86—88. 


*  Sandys*s  Ovid. 
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Let  any  one  try  to  alter  so  much  as  a  single  word  in  these  eight 
lines : — 

*  If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  pain 
Revolve  in  one  sure  track; 
If  freedom,  set,  will  rise  again^ 

And  yirtnei  flown,  come  back ; 
Woe  to  the  purblind  crew  who  fill 
The  heart  with  each  day's  care ; 
Nor  gain,  from  past  or  future,  skill 
To  bear  and  to  forbear !' 
The  following  extract  from   '  The   Romance  of  the  Water 
Lily,'    though   somewhat  different  in  the  mood  of  feeling,  is 
equally  illustrative  of  the  artist-like  finish  of  most  of  the  pieces  in 
this  volume ; — 

*  Next  came  Sir  Galahad ; 
He  paused,  and  stood  entranced  by  that  still  face 
Whose  features  he  had  seen  in  noontide  vision. 
'  For  late  as  near  a  murmuring  stream 
He  rested  'mid  an  arbour  green  and  shady, 
Nina,  the  good  enchantress,  shed 
A  light  around  his  mossy  bed ; 
And,  at  her  call,  a  waking  dream 
Prefigured  to  his  sense  the  Egyptian  lady. 

'  Now,  while  his  bright- haired  front  he  bowed, 
And  stood,  far-kenned  by  mantle  furred  with  ermine, 
As  o'er  the  insensate  body  hung 
The  enrapt,  the  beautiful,  the  young. 
Belief  sank  deep  into  the  crowd 
That  he  the  solemn  issue  would  determine. 

*  Nor  deem  it  strange  ;  the  youth  had  worn 
That  very  mantle  on  a  day  of  glory, 

The  day  when  he  achieved  that  matchless  feat, 
The  marvel  of  the  PaaiLous  Sbat, 
Which  whosoe'er  approached  of  strength  was  shorn. 
Though  king  or  knight  the  most  renowned  in  story. 
^  He  touched  with  hesitating  hand, 
And  lo !  those  birds,  far-famed  through  love's  dominions, 
The  swans,  in  triumph  clap  their  wings  ; 
And  their  necks  play,  involved  in  rings. 
Like  sinless  snakes  in  Eden's  happy  land  ; — 
••Mine  is  she,"  cried  the  knight ; — again  they  clapped  their  pinions. 

*  **  Mine  was  she — ^mine  she  is,  though  dead, 

And  to  her  name  my  soul  shall  cleave  in  sorrow ;" 
Whereat,  a  tender  twilight  streak 
Of  colour  dawned  upon  the  damsel's  cheek  ; 
And  her  lips,  quickening  with  uncertain  red. 
Seemed  from  each  other  a  faint  warmth  to  borrow. 

*Deep 
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,  <  Deep  was  the  iawe,  the  rapture  high, 

Of  love  emboldened,  hope  with  dread  entwining, 

When,  to  the  noouth,  relenting  death 

Allowed  a  soft  and  flower-like  breath. 

Precursor  to  a  timid  sigh, 
To  lifted  eyelids,  and  a  doubtful  shining.' — pp.  63 — 65. 
And  in  adding  to  all  these  the  exquisite  lities  following,  we  can- 
not but  notice  the  resemblance  to  the  tone  of  Shakspeare's  son- 
nets:— 

*  Why  art  thou  silent !  Is  thy  love  a  plant  ^ 

Of  such  weak  fibre,  that  the  treacherous  air 

Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 

Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant  ? 

Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant 

(As  would  my  deeds  have  been)  with  hourly  care, 

The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 

For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 

Speak,  though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 

A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine, 

Be  left  more  desolate,  more  deary  cold 

Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  filled  with  snow 

'Mid  its  own  bush  of  lea^ess  eglantine  ; 

Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know !' 

— p.  145. 

The  perusal  of  this  volume  has  affected  us  in  many  ways; 
amongst  others,  with  a  sense  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  autumn  day 
of  a  great  poet's  honoured  life.  It  is  streaked  with  all  the  tints  of 
the  season — the  bright  and  the  sombre,  the  massy  and  the  evanes- 
cent— with  a  deep  repose  brooding  over  and  attempering  all. 
It  would  be  most  inappropriate  criticism  to  say  that  a  spirit  of 
melancholy  pervades  these  poems ;  not  so— but  a  profound  pen- 
siveness,  nevertheless,  bursting  occasionally  into  devotional  rapture, 
is  the  foundation  of  every  one  of  them.  That  kindly  fellowship 
with  nature — 

*  With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  throughout  the  year. 
And  man  and  woman——' 
v^hich  marked  Mr.  Wordsworth's  earliest  poetry,  most  impres- 
sively distinguishes  his  latest ;  now,  as  in  his  brilliant  youth,  poe- 
tando  va,  seeing,  extracting,  communicating  beauty  and  power ; 
nothing  is  lost ;  nothing  sere,  drooping,  or  imperfect ;  but  a  tint, 
a  shade,  is  fallen  on  his  imagination,  whilst  a  forecasting,  almost  a 
prelibation  of  some  sublimer  vision,  has  flung  a  solemn  glory 
around  and  in  the  midst  of  it  There  will  be  no  sermons  printed 
this  year  in  England  so  soul-subduing  as  many  of  these  poems. 

'  Adieu,  Rydalian  Laurels  !*  cries  the  poet,  as  he  leaves  bis 
sweet  home  for  a  short  tour  in  Scotland,  knowing  that — see  what 

he 
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be  might  to  admire — be  could  meet  nothing  he  should  ever  love 
80  well : — 

*  Adieu,  Rydalian  Laurels !  that  have  grown 
And  spread  as  if  ye  knew  that  days  might  come 
When  ye  would  shelter  in  a  happy  home, 
On  this  fair  Mount,  a  poet  of  your  own. 
One  who  ne'er  ventured  for  a  Delphic  crown 
To  sue  the  God ;  but,  haunting  your  green  shade 
All  seasons  through,  is  humbly  pleased  to  braid 
Ground- flowers,  beneath  your  guardianship,  self-sown. 
Farewell  I  no  minstrels  now  with  harp  new-strung 
For  summer  wandering  quit  their  household  bowers  ; 
Yet  not  for  this  wants  poesy  a  tongue 
To  cheer  the  itinerant  on  whom  she  pours 
Her  spirit,  while  he  crosses  lonely  moors, 
Or  musing  sits  forsaken  halls  among.' — p.  187. 
All  things  impartially  considered^  is  the  Peninsularum  Sirmio  of 
Catullus  better  than  this?    Is  it  purer,  finer,  terser? 

There  are  two  or  three  poems  in  this  collection,  of  a  very  high, 
c?€n  abstract  cast  of  thought  and  feeling — as  much  so,  perhaps,  as 
any  of  the  more  celebrated  efforts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  former  years. 
We  especially  allude — and  can  only  allude — to  *  liberty,'  p.  151 — 
*  The  Lines  on  a  Portrait,'  p.  301 — and  *  Stanzas  on  the  Power 
of  Sound,'  p.  311;  and  we  scarcely  think  that  any  verses  but 
Dryden's  have  equalled  the  energy  of  parts  of  •  The  Warning,' 
and  '  Humanity  ;'  but  where  in  Dryden  shall  we  find  his  political 
shafts  winged  with  such  purity  and  thoughtful  patriotism  ?  We 
sko  earnestly  recommend  a  patient  and  reflective  perusal  of  the 
postscript  to  the  poems.  The  part  treating  of  the  New  Poor  Law 
18  written  throughout  in  a  deep  spirit  of  humanity,  and  with  a  pro- 
found insight  into  the  subject,  and  deserves  study,  as  the  evidence 
of  one  who,  in  such  matters,  can  have  no  interest  to  serve  but  that 
of  charity,  and  who  knows  the  condition  and  real  feelings,  needs, 
and  aspirations  of  the  unspoilt  peasantry  and  poor  of  £ngland,  a 
thousand  times  better  than  any  of  our  flashy  legislators,  who  rarely 
speak  to  a  labourer  but  at  an  election. 

We  close  our  hasty  notice  of  this  volume  with  regret.  The 
affectionate  remembrances  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  and 
others,  are  very  pleasing ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  volume  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  works  in  which  so  much  of  himself,  as  a  man, 
conies  forth  for  the  delight  and  the  instruction  of  his  readers. 


Art. 
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Art.  IX* — 1.  Rough  Leaves  from  a  Journal  kq[>t  in  Spain  and 
PorfugaL     By  Lieut.-Col.  Badcock.     8vo.    London,   1835. 

2.  RecoUections  of  a  few  Days  spent  with  the  Queen's  Army  in 
Spain  Jn  Sept.  1834.  12mo.  (Privately  printed.)  London.  1835. 

3.  Kecollections  of  a  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  Alcobaqa  and 
Batalha.  By  the  Author  of  «  VatheL'  8vo,  London,  1835. 
pp.  228. 

IT  is  an  extraordinary  feature  in  the  modern  annals  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, that  though,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  struggles  which  have  agitated  Europe, 
it  has  produced  no  great  man  in  an^  one  department.  This  fact 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  taken  m  connexion  with  the  number 
of  distinguished  names  that  grace  the  earlier  pages  of  its  history. 
The  statesmen  and  generab  who  dictated  to  the  old,  and  con- 
quered the  new  world,  were  the  denizens  of  kingdoms  which  now 
occupy  but  a  third-rate  place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  maintain 
their  character  as  independent  states  only  by  the  aid  of  borrowed 
gold  and  foreign  mercenaries* 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  so  melancholy  a  change  may 
partly  be  discovered  in  those  very  successes  which  gave  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  their  original  celebrity.  Each  had  established  vast 
colonies  in  remote  regions,  and  the  immense  sums  transmitted  by 
these  to  the  mother  country,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  mines 
and  monopolies,  were  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  divided 
amongst  a  nobility  which  alone  possessed  its  ear.  This  same  pri- 
vileged class,  moreover,  retained  in  their  own  hands  all  the  offices 
of  government.  They  commanded  the  army,  sat  at  the  council 
board,  and  presided  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  possessing  a  power 
as  irresponsible  as  it  was  immense,  made  it  minister  to  their  avarice 
by  offering  up  place,  patronage,  even  justice  to  open  sale.  The 
wealth  arising  from  such  various  sources  naturally  awakened  an 
appetite  for  pleasure,  and  led  to  excesses  which,  operating  upon 
generation  after  generation,  insensibly  but  eiFectually  destroyed  the 
physical  powers  of  the  aristocracy.  On  their  mental  faculties  the 
Inquisition  exercised  an  influence  no  less  fatal.  That  tribunal, 
originally  established  as  an  engine  not  less  of  political  than  of  ec- 
clesiastical rule,  had  remained  true  to  the  intentions  of  its  founder, 
and  instead  of  confining  its  exertions  to  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
directed  them  against  everything  that  was  calculated  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  human  mind.  Books,  not  simply  on  religion,  but 
on  law,  politics,  and  even  history,  were  prohibited, — ^knowledge 
rendered  a  forbidden  thing,  and  the  highest  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity limited  to  an  education  hardly  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  their 
meanest  domestics.  To  such  a  system  few  were  bold  enough  to 
offer  any  opposition ;  and  upon  these  descended  so  unhesitatingly 

the 
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the  thunders  of  the  holy  office,  that  the  great  mass,  terrified  bjr 
their  fate^  yielded  unresistingly  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them, 
and  afraid  to  exchange  ideas,  or  institute  investigation  upon  sub- 
jects which  might  by  possibility  come  within  the  range  of  suspicion, 
gradually  sunk  into  apathy,  or  took  refuge  in  that  circle  of  liber- 
tinage  and  intrigue  within  whose  narrow  limits  alone  they  could 
exercise  free  will  with  safety. 

From  these  vices,  and  their  consequences,  the  peasantry  were 
exempt.  Too  humble  to  be  permitted  to  share  the  emoluments 
of  office,  or  to  be  an  object  of  jealousy  to  tlie  inquisitorial  govern- 
ment, they  were  exposed  neither  to  the  corruptions  of  the  one  nor 
to  the  surveillance  of  the  other ;  and  engaged  m  the  culture  of  their 
paternal  fields,  and  the  discharge  of  their  domestic  duties,  retained 
an  energy  of  body,  and  a  frank,  open  healthiness  of  mind,  which 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  demoralization  of  their  superiors. 
But  this  very  insignificance,  that  made  their  position  in  life  a  safe 
and  honest  one,  necessarily  prevented  their  rising  beyond  it.  They 
had  been  so  lon^  habituated  to  see  the  reins  of  authority,  both  in 
the  civil  and  military  departments,  monopolized  by  a  particular 
class,  that  they  never  dreamed  that  their  own  hands  could  be 
taught  to  guide  them ; — or  if  some,  more  enterprising  than  the  rest, 
aspired  to  the  vacant  seat,  they  were  instantly  thrown  back  by  that 
barrier  of  caste  with  which  the  higher  classes  in  the  peninsula 
hedged  round  everything  that  could  confer  either  emolument  or 
power. 

Thus  the  population-- divided  between  those  who  were  too  de- 
graded to  feel  the  stimulus  of  an  honourable  ambition  and  those 
who,  by  circumstances,  were  debarred  from  gratifying  it — played 
but  a  secondary  part  in  that  struggle  in  which,  from  interest  and 
locality,  they  ought  to  have  been  the  leaders ;  the  one  portion  too 
much  occupied  with  their  sensual  pleasures  to  feel  anything  but 
indifference  as  to  who  should  prove  their  future  master, — and  the 
other,  though  fighting  with  the  most  desperate  heroism,  strictly 
confining  themselves  to  the  limits  which  habit  had  rendered  natural, 
and  seeking  no  glory  higher  than  what  could  bo  conferred  by  the 
capture  of  a  convoy  or  the  combats  of  a  Guerilla. 

Yet  this  system,  efiective  as  it  was  in  destroying  or  nullifying  the 
energies  of  the  people  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  does  not  appear 
to^have  proved  so  injurious,  as  mighthave  been  anticipated,  to  their 
happiness.  The  higher  classes,  engrossing  in  their  own  hands 
honours  and  immunities,-«the  dignities  of  the  church,  the  army, 
and  the  state,^«-»were  naturally  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were* 
No  change,  no  refoitn  in  the  government  could  be  of  any  benefit 
to  them,  none  could  add  to  the  influence  they  already  possessed, 
or  to  their  present  sources  of  enjoyment.     Nor  were  the  lower 

orders. 
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orders,  with  apparently  better  reason  for dissatisfection,  discontented. 
The  agricultural  population  of  the  Peninsula  is  decidedly  optioaist. 
The  fineness  of  their  climate,  theeasy  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  breath 
of  heaven  <  smelling  sweet  and  wooingly/  have  all  had  a  soothing 
influence  on  their  feelings.  Unaffected  by  those  commercial 
changes  which  in  this  country  raise  to  sudden  opulence  or  depress 
to  great  poverty,  their  lot  if  not  a  wealthy  was  an  even  one ;  and 
sitting  under  their  vine  and  under  their  fig  tree,  they  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  excellence  of  the  despotism  to  which  their 
fathers  had  so  long  submitted.  The  abuses  that  from  time  to  time 
made  themselves  felt,  produced  little  change  in  these  sentiments. 
They  were  attributed  to  the  malversation  of  individual  oflBcerSy-* 
not  to  the  badness  of  the  system ;  and  the  loyal  population,  taught 
by  their  priests  that  it  was  under  the  flag  of  an  absolute  dynasty 
that  had  been  enacted  those  great  deeds  of  the  past,  on  which  a 
Spaniard  and  Portuguese  loves  to  dwells  drew  the  natural  deduction 
that  a  future  not  less  brilliant  might  be  expected  under  a  similar 
government. 

It  was  from  this  contentment  with  existing  institutions  that  the 
Spaniards,  at  the  termination  of  the  Peninsular  war,  did  not,  as  a 
people,  evince  any  disposition  to  employ  the  power  with  which 
events  had  invested  them,  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  rojal 
authority.  Civil  rights,  it  is  true,  were  demanded  in  their 
name,  and  a  compact  entered  into  with  the  sovereign ;  but  these 
were  the  acts  of  a  *  clique,'  who  had  devised  the  introduction  of  a 
new  system  merely  from  a  view  to  their  own  personal  advantage, 
and  could  retain  their  place  only  by  its  continuance.  With  their 
cause  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  felt  no  sympathy,  and  Ferdinand 
VII.,  on  returning  to  his  throne,  trampled  under  foot  the  consti- 
tution that  was  presented  for  his  signature,  without  a  single  arm 
being  raised  in  its  defence.  Precisely  similar  was  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Portugal,  and  such,  also,  was  the  result.  Twice 
within  twenty  years  did  a  small  body  of  discontented  courtiers 
establish  a  constitutional  government,  and  twice  did  Dom  Miguel 
overturn  it  without  striking  a  blow. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  appear  extraordinary  that  so 
general  a  belief  should  have  sprung  up  of  late  in  this  country,  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  popular  feeling  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  the 
mystery  is  of  easy  explanation.  The  succession  to  the  thrones  of 
the  kingdoms  which  are  comprised  within  its  limits  became  dis- 
puted— and  the  weaker  claimants,  unable  to  advance  their  pre- 
tensions with  a  prospect  of  success  upon  any  other  ground,  found 
it  convenient  to  aflect  a  violent  attachment  for  popular  rights,  and 
to  raise  the  standard  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  radical  press 
in  England  found  it  equally  convenient  to  espouse  their  cause. 

The 
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The  expedition  of  Pedro  and  the  claims  of  Isabella  formed  an 
admirable  text  for  homilies  in  favour  of  democratic  power ;  and 
enabled  them,  under  pretence  of  attacking  the  antagonists  of 
freedom^  to  preach  a  crusade  against  legitimacy.  In  their  zeal  for 
such  a  cause  neither  truth  nor  consistency  were  regarded.  The 
acts  of  Miguel's  government  were  falsified,  its  severities  exagger- 
ated, and  himself  branded  as  a  tyrant  and  a  monster :  while  the 
will  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  which  broke  through  a  law  of  stuxes- 
sion  nearly  as  ancient  as  any  by  which  the  House  of  Hanover  holds 
the  crown  of  these  realms,  was  recognised  as  valid — that  will 
which,  bequeathing  nine  millions  of  people,  like  so  many  goods 
and  chattels,  to  the  heiress  of  his  illegal  caprice,  would  under  any 
other  circumstaiices  have  been  to  the  liberal  party  an  object  of 
equal  contempt  and  horror.  These  arts,  however,  and  the  decla- 
mation by  which  they  were  accompanied,  produced  their  effect ; — 
and  the  English  public  gradually  adopted  the  belief  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  were  animated  by  one 
feeling— *a  detestation  of  the  legitimate  cause,  and  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  popular  privileges  and  a  free  scheme  of  government. 

Unfortunately  for  the  adherents  of  such  a  theory,  has  appeared 
the  brief  and  very  unpretending  work  of  Colonel  Badcock.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  this  distinguished  officer  was  de- 
spatched to  the  seat  of  war  by  Earl  Grey's  ministry,  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  course  of  events,  and  transmitting  exact  intelli- 
gence to  the  government  at  home.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  this  mission  he  ran  over  a  considerable  part  of  Spain,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Oporto,  and  attended  Dom  Pedro  to  the  camp 
before  Santarem ;  and  his  *  Rough  Leaves,'  as  they  are  modestly 
termed,  are  filled  with  interesting  details  of  the  various  events  which 
met  his  eyes  amidst  such  stirring  scenes.  With  the  lighter  portion 
of  the  narrative  much  valuable  information  has  been  mixed  up ;  but 
one  fact  stands  pre-eminent  in  its  importance — not  hinted  at  in  a 
comer,  but  honestly  and  repeatedly  avowed — viz.,  that  during  the 
contest  which  has  just  closed,  the  great  majority  of  the  Portuguese 
were  opposed  to  the  queen's  cause ;  and  that  Miguel,  had  the 
*  vox  populi'  not  been  silenced  by  Whig  intervention  and  foreign 
bayonets,  would,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion  from 
circumstances,  have  been  at  the  present  day,  and  by  national 
consent,  King  of  Portugal. 

These  are  grave  facts,  which,  vouched  as  they  are  by  a  gentle- 
man of  high  character  and  great  experience,  who  was  the  chosen 
agent  of  Lord  Grey's  cabinet,  stand  above  the  possibility  of  suspi* 
cion,  and  must  force  themselves  upon  the  credence  of  the  most 
unbelieving  of  those  constitution-hatchers,  who  imagine  that  a 
passion  for  civil  rights  is  an  innate  principle  in  man. 

In  truth,  those  theories  of  liberty  which  hold  so  high  a  place  in 
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the  public  mind  in  Engltndi  seem  never  to  have  been  entertained 
by  the  combatants  on  either  side.  The  very  o0ScerB  of  the  con- 
stitutional armji  by  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Badcock,  neither 
assented  to  nor  understood  them ;  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  so  far  from  receiving  them  with  enthusiasm,  adhered 
steadily  to  the  old  system  which  habit  had  rendered  familiar,  and 
the  cause  of  their  absolute  king.  Nor  was  this  fidelity  exhibited 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  when  the  invading  army 
was  penned  up  in  Oporto,  and  when  it  might  have  been  alleged 
that  their  choice  of  a  side  had  been  dictated  by  interest; — the 
Colonel  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  (p.  364)  that  it  was  equally 
remarkable  after  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  the  loss  of  the 
capital — when  Miguel,  shut  up  within  the  lines  at  Santarem,  was 
powerless  beyond  the  ground  occupied  by  his  army,  and  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  an  unwilling  obedience. 

The  fact  is,  that  Donna  Maria  was  indebted  for  her  throne, 
neither  to  the  sympathies  nor  the  constitutional  predilections  of 
her  present  subjects,  but  to  her  possessing  a  force  of  five  thousand 
of  the  greatest  blackguards  and  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  the 
refuse  of  the  British  veterans  and  the  vieilles  maustacheM  of  the 
French  camp.  These  fellows,  unmanagable  when  out  of  action, 
were  heroes  under  fire,  and  admirably  led  by  captains  who  had 
been  trained  under  Napoleon  or  Wellington,  and  as  feebly  op- 
posed by  the  intrigues  and  blunders  of  the  Miguelite  chiefs, 
succeeded  in  making  head  against  their  opponents  till  the  ad-> 
vance  of  the  Spanish  forces  brought  the  contest  to  a  summary 
termination. 

To  this  result,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  British  government, 
as  a  government,  did  not  meanly  contribute.  It  was  a  curious 
specimen  of  political  coquetry.  Anxious  to  give  all  possible  aid 
to  the  Pedroite  cause,  but  afraid  to  compromise  themselves 
by  too  decided  an  act  of  intervention,  they  were  continually  ad- 
vancing and  retrograding,  and  opposing  the  conduct  of  one 
employ^  to  that  of  another.  Thus  their  agent  on  shore  rode 
round  the  lines,  suggested  measures  of  defence,  and  attended 
councils  of  war  and  meetings  of  the  queen's  officers;  while 
their  representative  on  shipboard  would  not  even  allow  his 
sailors  to  save  the  lives  of  some  wretches  whom  the  Miguelites 
had  driven  into  the  water,  *  as  they  could  render  no  assistance 
without  committing  themselves  as  partisans.'  Again,  the  British 
men-of-war,  when  Pedro  left  Oporto  with  his  squadron,  saluted 
his  flag,  or,  in  other  words,  recognised  him  as  the  ally  of  England ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  ex-emperor  himself  was  refused  the  use 
of  the  bar-boat  to  carry  him  to  his  vessel,  *•  that  no  direct  counte- 
nance might  be  given  to  his  cause.'  Such  miserable  affectations 
of  impartiality  deceived  no  one ;  they  might  be  very  convenient  to 
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a  foreign  secretary  when  called  on  to  repel  a  charge  of  intervention, 
as  citable  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  his  government ;  but  they 
did  not  for  a  moment  veil  its  decided  predilections. 

The  moral  aid  thus  afforded  to  the  Pedroites  was  immense.  In 
Portugali  as  iu  every  country  during  a  civil  war,  the  neutral,  the 
indi£ferenty  and  the  cautious  formed  a  considerable  body :  wise 
in  their  generation,  these  worthies  were  anxious  to  offer  their 
adhesion  only  to  the  victorious  party,  and  guessing  shrewdly 
enough  that  the  cause  which  received  the  support  of  the  English 
government  must  ultimately  triumph,  they  wearied  its  representa- 
tive with  inquiries  as  to  the  line  of  policy  which  it  would  adopt. 
*  For  God's  sake/  said  they,  in  the  agony  of  their  interested  appre- 
hensions, *  tell  us  only  what  England  wishes  done/  To  such 
waiters  upon  Providence,  the  salute  of  the  British  fleet  was  sufli- 
ciently  explanatory  of  the  intentions  of  our  ministry.  They  im- 
mediately chose  their  side,  and  threw  their  whole  weight  into  the 
constitutional  scale  ;  and  thus  the  reports  of  our  guns  in  the 
Tagus,  innocent  as  their  echoes  might  appear  of  positive  evil  to 
Dom  Miguel,  decided  the  fate  of  his  capital^  and  probably  of  the 
war. 

*  Lisbon  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Miguelite  troops  as  well  as  by 
the  police — but  before  the  Duke  cie  Terceira  entered,  there  was  still  a 
pause ;  the  flag  of  Donna  Maria  was  hoisted,  pulled  down,  and  again 
rehoisted : — great  doubt  still  remained,  but  some  foreigners  assisting, 
and  hiring  a  few  gallegos,  rehoisted  the  flag  of  the  queen  at  St. 
George  and  some  other  conspicuous  places,  upon  which  the  British 
squadron  in  the  Tagus  immediately  fired  a  salute.  A  salute  from  the 
British  squadron  to  a  Portuguese  flag  had  not  been  heard  for  years. 
The  Portuguese,  too  happy  to  be  quiet,  said,  **  Oh !  the  English  have 
at  length  decided,  and,  consequently,  we  will  not  stir.*'  Lisbon, 
therefore,  became  constitutional.' — Badcock^  pp.  307,  308. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Colonel's  book,  is  that 
devoted  to  the  siege  of  Oporto,  the  details  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely graphic,  and  admit  us  completely  behind  the  scenes  at 
this  faithful  representation  of  a  beleaguered  town.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  the  terror  felt  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  gradually  exchanged  for  indifference,  and 
this  feeling— or  rather  no-feeling — as  the  siege  was  prolonged  and 
the  chances  of  successful  resistance  increased,  warmnig  in  its  turn 
into  heroism  : — to  remark  the  recurrence  of  the  citizens  to  their 
natural  habits; — the  almost  unconsciousness  of  danger  with  which, 
after  a  time,  they  parade  the  familiar  streets,  while  shot  and  shell 
are  falling  around  them ; — their  passion  for  flowers,  which  must 
be  gratified,  though  the  seeds  are  sown  between  the  fascines  of 
the  batteries^and  that  attachment  to  a  favourite  spot  which  makes 
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a  valiant  old  cobler  retain  his  seat,  and  composedly  follow  his 
vocation,  while  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  Miguelite  fire.  The 
same  spirit  animates  the  softer  sex — the  ruling  passion  sometimes 
displaying  itself  even  amidst  such  scenes: — 

*  In  one  of  the  most  exposed  angles  of  the  place,  and  where  the  shot 
were  continually  touching  the  parapet,  I  was  amused  at  observing  an 
artillery  officer  and  his  wife  dining  together — she  sitting  full  dressed 
in  the  Moorish  style,  with  gold  chains,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments, 
as  if  for  a  grand  entertainment.' — p.  290,  &c.  &c. 

*  One  woman,  with  a  barrel  of  powder  on  her  head,  had  her  arm 
taken  off  by  a  cannon-shot ;  others  were  returning  after  delivering 
their  load  :  she  called  to  one  to  take  her  charge  from  her  head,  whilst 
she  returned  to  have  the  stump  amputated.' — p.  305,  &c.  &c. 

To  add  to  these  miseries,  famine  was  rife  in  the  town.  Cats 
and  dogs  were  eagerly  sought  after ;  asses*  flesh  brought  a  high 
price — ^fowls  were  sold  for  30s.  a  piece — and  the  ex-emperor  him- 
self was  pressed  for  a  dinner.  Amid  such  scenes  of  distress,  the 
natural  good  feeling  of  the  Portuguese,  their  forbearance  from 
complaint,  and  their  patience  under  suflfering,  were  singularly 
remarkable,  and  some  anecdotes  of  their  honesty  are  so  creditable 
to  their  national  character,  that  we  cannot  resist  giving  the  passage 
at  full  length :  the  observation  with  which  it  closes,  when  we  con- 
sider from  whom  it  comes,  is  worthy  of  some  notice : — 

*  A  Grerman  gentleman,  about  a  year  and  a  half  before,  previously 
to  the  investment  of  the  place,  had  given  a  poor  peasant  woman  a 
piece  of  linen  to  make  shirts ;  and,  to  his  astonishment,  she  made  and 
brought  them  all  to  him,  having  conveyed  them  safely  through  the 
midst  of  the  Miguelite  soldiery,  at  a  time  when  troops  in  general 
would  be  too  apt  to  appropriate  so  useful  an  article  to  themselves. 
On  mentioning  this  to  an  English  lady  in  Porto,  she  said,  '*  Oh  !  that 
is  nothing ; — a  poor  woman  has  brought  me  back  all  the  thread  I  gave 
her  to  make  tape,  saying  that  she  could  not  make  the  tape,  as  the 
soldiers  had  burned  her  machinery."  There  were  numberless  in- 
stances of  servants  and  others  begging  in  the  streets  rather  than  make 
any  use  of  the  property  entrusted  to  their  charge.  I  am  confident 
that  if  I  returned  to  Porto,  I  should  find  a  few  things  that  I  gave  to 
some  poor  people,  telling  them  to  keep  them  till  I  returned,  roost 
faithfully  guarded.  Such  is  the  fidelity  of  these  people,  I  doitht  if 
any  virtues  the  constitution  may  produce  will  make  amends  for  those 
they  will  lose^  even  if  they  should  arrive  at  penny  papers  every  morning 
at  breakfast,  and  have  the  beautiful  clearness  of  their  atmosphere  de- 
siroyed  by  the  vapours  and  smoke  of  manufactories.* — ^pp.  824,  325. 

The  great  resource  of  the  queen*s  government  in  such  a  time  of 
scarcity  was  the  wine.  It  formed  the  chief  support  of  the  inha* 
bitants,  and  was  served  out  in  liberal  rations  to  the  foreign  levies. 
To  the  John  Bull  portion  of  them  it  was  only  too  agreeable,  and 
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was  consumed  with  an  avidity  which  sometimes  materially  interfered 
with  their  military  duties.  The  Colonel's  account  of  their  appear- 
ance when  first  reviewed  by  Solignac  is  characteristic. 

*  I  never  beheld  such  a  motley  crew  as  this  corps,  having  been 
accustomed  to  see  our  well-clothed  and  well-appointed  regular  troops ; 
and  if  there  had  not  been  something  of  the  devil's  daring  in  their 
eyes,  I  could  not  have  supposed  them  my  countrymen:  they  were  true 
pictures  of  FabtafTs  corps.  They  were  mostly  in  rags  and  tatters  ; 
some  almost  without  breeches ;  few  with  shoes  and  stockings ;  some 
in  uniform,  others  partly  so :  a  few  bad  shacos ;  they  were  armed 
with  muskets  and  bayonets  without  scabbards  ;  in  short,  they  wanted 
all  the  necessary  appointments  and  accoutrements  for  the  field. 

*  The  Marshal  had  made  all  the  corps  go  through  the  motions  of 
priming,  bading,  and  firing,  in  his  route,  a  necessary  part  of  such  an 
arm/s  instruction.  He  desired  the  British  to  do  the  same.  The 
officer  in  command  came  forward  and  said  he  could  not  venture  to  let 
them  do  so ;  some  had  not  learnt  the  use  of  arms,  many  had  their 
pieces  loaded  with  ball-cartridge,  and  a  large  portion  were  drunk. 

*  The  Marshal  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  *  Croisez  les 
baionettes.'  He  had  dismounted  and  was  in  front ;  I  recommended 
him  to  retire  a  little  distance,  knowing  what  sort  of  fellows  they  would 
be  with  that  arm  (indeed  the  Marshal  had  felt  that  formerly,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  French  generals  in  Porto,  when  we  crossed  the  l)ouro  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington).  The  men  immediately  charged,  and  put  all 
the  spectators  to  flight,  who  ran  till  the  lines  stopped  them,  the  Marshal 
skipping  out  of  their  way  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  observed  their  mettle, 
and  turning  to  me,  said,  "  Mon  brave  Colonel,  voiUi  des  loups."  '— 
p.  184*6. 

The  loss  of  life  at  Oporto  was  immense^  16,000  civilians  and 
7000  soldiers  having  perished ;  but  the  fiercest  part  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  whole  of  its  interest  was  comprised  within  or  around  the 
walls.  For  a  few  months,  indeed,  after  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
Dom  Miguel  maintained  his  ground  at  Santarem,  but  the  for- 
mation of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  his  cause,  and 
the  approach  of  the  army  sent  against  him  by  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  at  once  broke  down  his  enfeebled  resources,  and  ter- 
minated a  war  of  which,  from  the  mutual  exhaustion  of  the  com- 
batants, it  would  have  been  otherwise  difficult  to  have  foreseen  the 
issue. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  present  contest  in  Spain  will  be  brought 
so  speedily  to  a  close.  Portugal  was  too  isolated  and  too  insigni- 
ficant to  make  any  interference  in  its  affairs  a  matter  of  jealousy 
to  the  great  military  powers.  But  the  sister  kiugdom,  more  for- 
midable from  her  position  and  the  number  of  her  inhabitants,  has 
for  three  centuries  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  those  States  which  have  felt  an  apprehension  of  French 
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supremacy.  Her  motions  have  been  watchedi  her  alliances  scru- 
tinized,  and  neither  blood  nor  treasure  has  been  spared  to  prevent 
too  intimate  a  sympathy  between  her  cabinet  and  that  of  the 
Tuileries.  Recent  events  have  contributed  to  increase  this  jealousy. 
The  ultra-liberal  government  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  Spanish 
capital,  emanating  directly  from  the  spirit  of  propagandism  in 
France,  and  cHngmg  to  it  for  support,  has  created  a  link  between 
the  two  countries  which  formerly  did  not  exist;  and  the  great 
dynasties  of  central  Europe  have  become  exposed,  through  its 
agency,  not  merely  to  that  combination  of  physical  force  which 
was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  predecessors,  but  to  that  still  more 
formidable  moral  danger  arising  from  the  spread  of  opinions  which 
threaten  the  very  basis  of  their  authority.  They  have  consequently 
at  the  present  moment  a  double  interest  in  preventing  any  mea- 
sure calculated  to  rivet'  such  a  connexion,  or  increase  the  power 
of  France  in  the  Peninsula.  Accordingly,  if  we  may  judge  from 
events,  they  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  put  their  veto  upon  any 
national  intervention,  either  by  Louis  Philippe  or  his  humble  ally^ 
the  Whig-radical  Ministry  of  England,  in  favour  of  the  constitu- 
tional cause  in  Spain ;  and  the  Queen's  government,  instead  of 
enjoying  the  whole  benefit  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  will  be 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  that  very  limited  performance  of  its 
stipulations,  which  is  contained  in  the  grant  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds,  a  few  ship-loads  of  arms,  and  permission  to  avail  itself 
of  the  aid  of  military  adventurers  and  private  levies. 

On  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  succours^  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  speculate.  In  the  Portuguese  struggle^  it  is  true, 
they  acted  a  prominent  part ;  but,  putting  out  of  the  question  the 
different  character  of  the  ground  in  which  the  contest  is  now  to  be 
carried  on^  it  may  be  observed  that  Portugal  has  lon^  looked  up 
with  reverence  to  England,  and  has  adopted  with  alacrity  her  disci- 
pline, and  followed  her  officers ;  while  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
influence  of  their  extravagant  national  vanity,  have  ever  obstinately 
refused  to  benefit  by  either ;  and  will  probably  adhere  now,  as 
they  adhered  during  the  Peninsular  war,  to  their  own  wretched 
system  of  strategy,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  their  allies  for  its 
reform,  and  the  almost  constant  reverses  that  have  attended  its 
retention. 

But  we  have  no  intention  to  enter  into  a  political  discussion. 
We  proceed  simply  to  quote,  from  the  Journal  named  after  that  of 
Colonel  Badcoc)(^  some  details  of  the  sort  of  men  and  scenery  bj 
whom  and  amongst  which  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces. \ 

Our  Journalist,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  sufier- 
ing  from  bad  health,  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  try  the  effect 
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of  exercise  and  change  of  air.  He  proceeded  accordingly  to  the 
Continent,  and  chose  the  Pyrenees  as  the  locale  of  his  journey, 
partly  from  a  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  those  magnificent 
mountain  ranges,  and  partly  to  ascertain,  by  personal  observation, 
the  sentiments  of  the  mhabitants  towards  the  rival  candidates  for 
the  Spanish  crown.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  cross  it  without  an  escort,  and  proceeded  by  sea  to 
St.  Sebastian,  where  he  joined  a  detachment  of  £1  Pastor's  troops 
on  their  march  to  Tolosa.  In  that  town  he  fell  in  with  the  mam 
body  of  the  constitutional  army,  under  Rodil,  which  he  accompa-* 
nied  for  some  days  to  Eybar;  but  on  his  presence  being  reported 
at  head-quarters,  the  jealous  temper  of  the  commander-in-chief 
took  fire,  and  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy,  and  would  have  been  cast 
into  some  dungeon,  had  it  not  been  for  the  good  offices  of  an 
Irish  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service,  who  procured  his  enlarge- 
ment on  condition  of  his  quitting  the  country.  His  homeward 
route  was  by  Bergara  (where  he  again  joined  the  army  of  El 
Pastor),  Villa  Franca,  Tolosa,  and  Irun. 

His  details  of  what  he  saw,  though  he  affects  neither  depth  nor 
originality,  are  curious,  as  containing  some  sketches  of  the  general 
officers  whose  names  have  been  trumpeted  in  England,  and  of  those 
harrowing  scenes  which  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  a 
civil  war.  Occasionally,  too,  there  are  passages  of  a  gayer  cha- 
racter :  but  we  will  allow  the  tourist  to  speak  for  himself.  He  is 
leaving  St.  Sebastian  : — 

'  I  had  engaged  a  soldier  of  the  guard  to  awaken  me  an  hour  before 
the  departure  of  the  escort ;  but  as  my  only  chance  of  seeing  the 
interior  depended  on  my  being  on  foot  in  time  to  accompany  it,  I  was 
too  anxious  to  trust  to  his  vigilance,  and  kept  pacing  my  room  till  his 
arrival.  He  made  his  appearance  at  two  in  the  morning ;  and,  taking 
my  knapsack  in  his  hand,  we  started  for  the  square.  My  activity  was 
altogether  superfluous.  We  did  not,  in  short,  march  till  half-pasi  six, 
and  four  weary  hours  did  I  pace  backwards  and  forwards  under  the 
arcade  opposite  the  gate. 

*  I  had  a  companion  in  my  petty  miseries.  Major  Arago,  the  officer 
who  held  the  keys  of  the  fortress,  was  on  foot  to  let  us  out,  and  ho 
indulged  in  divers  emphatic  oaths  on  the  cruelty  of  unnecessarily 
taking  him  out  of  his  bed,  just  at  the  moment  when,  from  the  freshness 
of  the  morning  air,  a  good  Spaniard  was  most  disposed  to  enjoy  it. 

*  During  the  two  first  hours  of  my  pilgrimage  the  town  was  quite 
dark,  and  perfectly  silent,  except  when  disturbed  by  the  howls  of  the 
watchmen.  About  four  things  became  more  animated.  Near  us,  and 
close  by  the  gate,  was  a  fountain,  whither  the  maid- servants  of  the 
town  came  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water.  Each  carried  a  lantern 
in  her  hand,  and  a  stone- ware  pitcher  on  her  head ;  and  as  she  moved 
along  with  that  slow,  stately  pace  and  haughty  air,  common  even  to 
women  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  Spain,  the  formed  no  bad  representatkm 
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of  one  of  the  priestesses  of  Cybele.  Some  soldiers  of  the  guard  had 
taken  their  places  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  damsels  in  their  operations.  We  could  not  see  through 
the  gloom  how  far  they  were  just  allies  and  true ;  but  from  the  screams 
and  laughter  which  broke  occasionally  on  our  ear,  I  should  have 
guessed  that  their  presence  did  as  much  to  retard  as  to  forward  the 
labours  of  the  fair  Gibeonites. 

*  About  five  the  men  who  were  to  form  the  escort  began  to  arrive 
singly;  but,  better  accustomed  than  myself  to  the  delays  of  their 
commander,  on  finding  no  symptoms  of  departure,  took  off  their 
wallets,  and  placing  them  as  pillows  below  their  heads,  were  in  a  few 
minutes  asleep  under  the  arches  of  the  piazza.  At  last  appeared  our 
commandant.  He  was  an  important-looking  little  man,  about  forty- 
five,  and  was  mounted  on  an  animal  hardly  larger  than  a  Shetland 
pony,  which,  in  addition  to  its  master,  carried  two  well-filled  saddle- 
bags. Behind  him  was  a  bullock- cart  laden  with  a  bag  of  money 
and  yellow  leather  shoes  for  the  army,  and  several  mules  followed, 
carrying  sacks-full  of  similar  commodities.  On  his  appearance  under 
the  archway  the  guard  was  turned  out,  and  the  gate  being  opened 
with  much  ceremony,  we  started  for  the  interior. 

'  Our  escort  consisted  of  about  thirty  rank  and  file,  and  six  or  seven 
light  troopers.  An  officer,  on  horseback,  going  to  join  his  regiment 
at  Pampeluna,  and  myself,  were  originally  the  only  volunteers  of  the 
party;  but  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  we  were  over- 
taken by  two  ladies  on  a  mule,  riding  en  cacolet.  This  is  the  usual 
mode  of  travelling  in  the  Basque  provinces.  The  arrangement  is 
very  simple,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  panniers  thrown  across  a  pack- 
saddle,  with  the  side  cut  away  towards  the  head  of  the  animal.  In 
these  panniers  the  travellers  take  their  seats,  the  legs  hanging  down 
unsupported,  and  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  bystanders ; 
a  circumstance  which  ought  to  make  them  carefully  avoided  by  any 
young  lady  who  is  not  well  assured  of  the  beauty  of  her  ancles.  It 
18  a  mode  of  conveyance  admirably  adapted  to  a  hilly  country,  where 
the  cross-roads  are  execrable,  and  is  in  universal  use  at  Brian tz,  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  two  miles  south  of  Bayonne,  where  it 
formed  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  unfortunate,  but  very  prettily- 
ancled,  Duchess  of  Bern,  in  those  happy  days  of  frolic-fun  when  she 
contented  herself  with  meaner  baubles  than  crowns  and  kingdoms.' — 
Recollectiom^  p.  25. 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  they  reach  the  town  of  Villa 
Buona,  where  they  halt  to  refresh ; — 

*  We  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  what  we  wanted  ;  but  this  was 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  observed  a  strongly-marked 
dislike  to  the  Queen's  troops.  In  the  villages  through  which  we  had 
passed,  no  one  bade  God  bless  us ;  on  the  contrary,  the  lowering 
brows  and  sulky  looks  of  the  peasantry  that  were  lounging  in  the 
streets,  gave  evident  proof  of  the  hostility  of  their  feelings.  Nor 
were  the  soldiery  behindhand  in  showing  their  attachment  to  their 
party.  Wherever  the  enmity  of  the  Basquese  assumed  the  most  de- 
cided 
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cided  character,  there  loudest  and  most  insultingly  was  raised  the 
chaunt  of  the  Constitutional  Hymn  —  for  the  evident  purpose  of 
marking  to  the  Carlists  their  contempt:  a  conduct  that  naturally 
engendered  in  both  parties  a  mutual  hatred,  which,  scrupling  at  no 
means,  however  dishonourable,  of  effecting  its  object,  made  their 
combats,  upon  every  occasion  when  combating  became  inevitable,  a 
war  to  the  knife,  and  every  prisoner  a  victim.* — Ibid.  p.  38. 

An  easy  march  of  an  hour  brought  the  party  to  Tolosa,  where 
El  Pastor  was  quartered  with  his  division.  The  town  was  crowded, 
and  our  Journalist  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
bed,  had  he  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  old  French 
dragoon,  resident  in  the  place.  The  War  of  the  Independence,  as 
the  Spaniards  delight  to  call  it,  has  left  many  traces  behind  it  in 
the  Peninsula.  In  addition  to  the  Irish  officers,  who  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  contest,  from  an  honourable  wish  for  employ- 
ment, entered  the  Spanish  service,  many  animals  of  a  grosser 
clay,  attracted  by  the  wine  and  the  oil,  were  left  behind  on  the 
retreat  of  the  intrusive  army.  Of  these,  a  considerable  number, 
more  complaisant  and  attentive  than  the  natives,  had  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Spaniards — had  formed  wealthy  connexions, 
and  effecting  individually,  what  they  had  failed  to  accomplish  en 
masse^  had  established  themselves  in  the  country.  Among  them 
was  Moullet,  the  host  of  our  traveller,  who  having  fascinated  the 
heart  of  a  portly  dame,  the  heiress  of  a  cook-shop  at  Bilboa,  had 
abandoned  the  dragoon-saddle  for  the  counter,  and  settled  himself 
down  as  umbrella-maker  in  Tolosa.  Finding  our  Journalist  a 
stranger,  and  unable,  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  inns,  to  obtain 
quarters,  he  acted  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan,  took  him  into 
his  house,  and  installed  him  in  its  first  floor. 

The  apartment,  in  addition  to  its  other  cujrSmens,  was  nearly 
opposite  that  occupied  by  El  Pastor,  who  during  the  forenoon 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  balcony  : — 

*  Jaureguy,  or,  as  they  pronounce  the  name  in  Spain,  Howrighee^ 
is  about  forty- five,  and  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  face  round  and 
rather  heavy.  The  chin  and  mouth  had  a  good  deal  of  decision  about 
them,  but  the  forehead  was  open,  and  the  eye  frank  and  good-humoured. 
In  person  he  was  very  stout ;  indeed,  his  paunch  would  have  done 
honour  to  an  alderman,  and  deranged  considerably  his  military  cos- 
tume ;  for  the  broad  white  belt  to  which  his  sabre  was  attached,  unable 
to  find  a  local  habitation  in  the  place  for  which  it  was  intended,  had 
sunk  down  to  the  pit  of  his  belly,  where,  supporting  the  huge  mass  of 
flesh  above,  it  gave  to  its  master  rather  a  Sir  John  Falstaff  appear- 
ance. He  was  dressed  in  a  dark- blue  coat,  richly  embroidered  on  the 
collar  and  cuffij,  but  otherwise  without  ornament,  as  no  officer  above 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Spanish  service  wears  epaulettes.  The 
trowsers  were  of  Waterloo  blue,  disappearing  below  in  a  pair  of  huge 
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bpots,  which  protected  the  knees,  but^  unlike  those  worn  by  the  Life* 
guards  on  state  occasions,  fitted  to  the  calf  and  ancle.  I  never  could 
exactly  understand  how  they  were  got  on.  A  pair  of  enormous  spurs 
decorated  their  heels.  Altogether,  the  impression  prodaoed  by  his 
appearance  was  extremely  pleasing  ;  though  he  had  much  more  the 
look  and  manner  of  a  jolly  English  country  gentleman  than  that  of  an 
officer  of  light  troops. 

*  Few  men  have  undergone  greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than 
Jaureguy.  Originally  a  shepherd  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  drawn 
from  bis  peaceful  employment  to  aid  his  country  in  the  struggle  with 
Napoleon.  Assisted  by  some  mountaineers  of  like  spirit,  he  became 
distinguished,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  by  his  success  in  cutting  off 
several  valuable  French  convoys.  The  SclcU  flattered  his  ambition — 
the  booty  his  avarice;  and  he  abandoned,  for  a  more  stirring  profes- 
sion, his  original  occupation,  without  losing  the  soubriquet  of  El  Pas- 
toTy  which  it  had  conferred. 

'  During  the  War  of  Independence,  his  talents  gradually  deve- 
loped themselves ;  and,  at  its  close,  his  name  was  almost  as  celebrated 
as  that  of  Mina.  On  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, he  embraced  with  fervour  the  new  system,  and  was  consequently 
among  those  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand's  authority,  were 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  France.  From  this  asylum  he  had  been 
called  by  the  young  Queen's  party  to  take  the  rank  of  general  of 
division,  and  the  command  of  the  pro\*ince  of  Guipuiscoa. 

*  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  man  better  qualified 
for  the  trust.  To  great  courage  and  activity,  Jaureguy  added  manners 
singularly  popular,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  came  to  rule  ;  but  what,  above  all,  fitted  him  for  con- 
ducting a  partisan  warfare,  was  that  acquaintance  with  the  wild 
country  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  derived  from  the  wandering  life 
and  Guerilla  campaigns  of  his  youth ; — an  acquaintance  so  intimate, 
that  I  was  assured  there  was  hardly  a  pass  or  defile  of  the  Pyrenees 
with  which  he  was  not  personally  familiar. 

*  It  is  honourable  to  this  '*  Shepherd  of  Men  *'  that,  in  a  war  in  which 
bldod  has  been  spilt  on  the  earth  like  water,  all  parties  concur  in  speak- 
ing in  high  terms  of  his  moderation  and  humanity.  I  was  informed  at 
Tolosa  that  he  had  caused  only  two  men  to  be  shot.  One  ^vas  a  personal 
friend  of  his  own,  the  mayor  of  a  little  town  at  no  great  distance.  The 
man  was  a  Carlist ;  and  some  of  his  intrigues  in  favour  of  his  party 
had  been  brought  under  Jaureguy's  observation.  The  general  went 
to  the  village,  called  his  friend  into  a  private  room,  and  produced  his 
charges  and  their  proofs.  *^  This  first  offence,"  said  he  to  the  terrified 
magistrate,  **  I  will  pass  over  for  old  acquaintance'  sake ;  but  duty  has 
its  claims  as  well  as  friendship;  so  beware  for  the  future."  Two  days 
after,  the  unfortunate  partisan  of  Don  Carlos  sent  information  to 
Zumalacarreguy  of  the  movements  of  the  Queen's  army.  His  mes> 
senger  was  intercepted  or  proved  faithless,  and  the  letter  was  put  into 
£1  Pastor's  hands.  He  kept  his  word.  His  old  playmate  was  imme- 
diately 
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diately  sevs^d,  tried  by  a  coiirt-martial^  condemned  on  the  eTidence  of 
his  own  handwriting,  and  shot. 

'Though  now  holding  a  distingaished  rank  in  the  army  and  in 
society,  Jaoreguy  retains  the  simplicity  of  his  early  manners,  and 
his  attachment  to  his  relations,  who  are  in  the  lowest  ranks  of 
life.  The  two  red  bonnets  who  now  lounged  familiarly  beside  him 
orer  the  railings  of  the  balcony,  were,  as  I  was  informed,  his  cousins. 
They  were  mere  prirate  soldiers,  and  like  their  comrades  they  had 
their  trowsers  turned  up  nearly  to  the  knees,  but  could  show  no  stock- 
ings, yet  their  three-tidled  bashaw  relative,  perfectly  unconcerned  at 
these  little  deficiencies  of  costume,  chatted  with  them  on  terms  of 
intimacy  and  equality,  and  laughed  heartily  at  their  jokes  and  his 
own/-— /Hd.  p.  4i«4. 

The  anecdote  that  follows  is  very  particularly  characteristic  of 
die  place  and  the  people : — 

'  Nor  is  this  frankness  confined  to  those  who  can  count  kith  and 
kin  with  himself.  My  host,  Moullet,  had  been  a  dragoon  in  Napo- 
leon's army,  and  twice  had  come  into  hostile  contact  with  Jaureguy. 
The  last  occasion,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was  on  the  retreat  of  the 
French  before  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  Moullet,  with  a  sergeant  and 
comrade  of  his  squadron,  were  attached  to  the  rear  guard,  but  had 
loitered  behind  to  discuss  some  bottles  of  wine  at  a  small  inn.  On 
mounting  their  horses  they  pushed  on  to  recover  their  places,  and  pro- 
ceeded unmolested,  till,  on  turning  an  angle  of  the  road,  they  beheld 
Jauregny  and  eight  of  his  guerillas  ranged  across  the  path.  For  a 
moment  the  parties  contemplated  each  other  in  silence,  which  was 
broken  by  the  Shepherd  shouting  out,  "  Frenchmen,  surrender,  and  I 
offer  you  fair  quarter."  "  Son  of  a  sow,"  politely  replied  his  sergeant 
antagonist,  "  take  us  if  you  can."  So  saying  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and,  followed  by  his  two  comrades,  passed  through  his  opponents  at 
full  gallop,  and  all  three,  though  a  volley  was  fired  after  them,  reached 
in  safety  the  rear  guard.  This,  and  another  similar  skirmish^  were 
the  only  occasions  on  which  El  Pastor  had  seen  Moullet,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how,  in  the  bustle  of  such  a  moment,  it  was 
possible  to  collect  the  sum  total  of  a  private  dragoon's  features  ;  but 
such  was  his  regal  tenacity  of  memory,  that  many  years  afterwards, 
when  reviewing  some  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tolosa,  he  saw 
Moullet  in  the  crowd  of  lookers  on,  and  instantly  recognised  him. 
Delighted  with  a  face  which  reminded  him  of  old  times,  he  beckoned 
him  to  approach,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  sitting  down  on  the 
grass,  to  the  horror  of  his  far-descended  hidalgo  officers,  made  the 
umbrella-maker  take  a  place  by  his  side.  There,  for  a  full  hour,  did 
they  discuss  former  adventures  and  fight  their  battles  o'er  again. 

*  On  leaving  mine  host,  El  Pastor  assured  him  that  if  he  were  ever  in 
difficulties  he  had  only  to  apply  to  him  for  aid;  and  that  on  all  occasions, 
where  he  had  the  power,  he  would  have  the  will  to  assist  him.  At  an 
after  period  Moullet  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  friendship  to 
the  test.     Ah  officer  of  considerable  rank  had  long  lodged  in  his  house, 

and, 
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and,  after  putting  him  to  great  expense,  refused  to  remunerate  him. 
Justice  is  not  even-handed  in  Spain,  and  to  proceed  with  success 
against  such  a  culprit  a  patron  was  necessary.  Moullet  bethought 
him  of  El  Pastor's  promises,  and,  though  with  but  little  hope  of  their 
being  fulfilled,  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  general  and  made  his 
complaint.  On  finding  it  well  founded  Jaureguy  sent  for  the  officer, 
gave  him  in  MouUet's  presence  a  severe' reprimand,  and  with  his  own 
hand  wrote  an  orden*  on  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  for  the  sum  due, 
with  directions  to  stop  it  from  the  officer's  pay. 

*  This  ^*  bonhommie  "  is  in  fact  the  hinge  on  which  his  power  rests. 
For  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  better  information  than  any  of  the 
queen's  generals,  and  that  he  owes  it  to  the  circumstance  that  in  a  war 
which  has  divided  father  against  son,  and  brother  against  brother,  his 
popular  manners  have  retained  for  him,  even  in  the  Carlist  ranks, 
many  warm  friends,  who,  from  present  affection  or  a  regard  to  '*  auU 
lang  syne,"  transmit  him  information  that  would  be  conceded  neither 
to  Rodil's  menaces  nor  his  gold.  In  short,  I  heard  him  highly  extolled 
everywhere  except  in  the  army  of  Rodil.  There  the  officers,  men  of 
high  birth  and  old  family,  could  neither  forget  his  origin  nor  forgive 
him  his  rise.  Conscious  of  his  superiority  in  partisan  warfare,  they 
affected  to  look  on  the  whole  system  with  contempt ;  but  aware  of  his 
want  of  professional  education,  they  spoke  in  raptures  of  scientific 
knowledge,  seemed  to  believe  that  experience  could  be  gained  entirely 
from  books,  and  that  a  good  general  was  nothing  more  than  a  bundle 
of  dogmas.' — Ibid.  p.  45-49. 

In  the  afternoon  Ei  Pastor  left  the  town  with  bis  division.  The 
corps  of  light  troops  which  composed  its  advanced  guard  was  the 
most  formidable  in  the  queen's  army,  and  had  been  raised  to  act 
against  the  Carlists  in  the  defiles^  where,  from  their  superior 
agility^  and  acquaintance  with  mountain  warfare,  they  had  been 
found  more  than  a  match  for  the  regulars.  It  was  composed 
of  about  800  men  of  broken  fortunes,  deserters  from  the  French 
regiments  on  the  frontiers,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  provinces, 
vfho  had  been  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  its  commander,  and 
the  high  pay,  amounting  to  six  reals,  or  Is.  3d.  per  day, — *  an  ex- 
travagant sum,'  says  our  author,  *  in  a  country  where  provisions 
are  so  cheap  as  in  Spain,  and  arguing  a  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  queen's  government  of  a  necessity  for  supporting,  by  golden 
arguments,  the  sinking  loyalty  of  the  few  Navarrese  who  felt  an 
inclination  for  her  majesty's  cause.'  These  fellows  are  dressed 
much  like  our  own  nfles, — in  a  short,  green  jacket,  a  cartouche 
belt  buckled  round  the  waist,  and  a  light  musket  with  a  strap 
beneath  the  barrel,  and  are  called  Chapel  Oorris,  i.  e.,  in  Basque, 
'  red  bonnetSy  from  the  colour  of  their  head  dress,  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  which  their  costume  differs  materially  from  that  of 
the  Carlists,  who  wear  the  blue  bonnet  of  the  country,  •  precisely 
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similar  in  shape  and  material  to  that  common  in  the  border  coun- 
ties of  Scotland.'  The  regulars  who  followed  were,  for  the  most 
part,  fine-looking  men,  but  their  clothing  was  in  wretched  order, 
officers,  as  Mell  as  soldiers,  having  patches  on  it  of  every  shape, 
and  size,  and  hue. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  evidence  of  the  complete  manner  in 
which  the  towns  held  by  the  queen's  party  were  blockaded  by  the 
Carlists,  that  for  twelve  hours  after  the  departure  of  this  large 
body  of  about  3200  men,  no  one  knew  whither  they  had  gone. 
The  road  by  which  they  had  left  the  town  split  into  two  branches 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls,  and  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  inhabitants  that  on  reaching  the  point  of  separation,  £1  Pastor 
had  turned  to  the  right,  and  taken  the  route  to  Ascoytia  ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  as  it  was  ascertained  in  the  sequel,  lie  kept  to  the  left,  and 
M'ent  to  Villa  Franca.  But  this  state  of  siege  was  common  to  all 
the  places  occupied  by  the  Christinos ;  and  even  at  Saint  Sebastian, 
^hich  boasted  of  a  garrison  1000  strong,  regulars  and  militia,  the 
inhabitants  did  not  dare  to  venture  beyond  the  gun  range  of  the 
fortress. 

On  the  following  day  arrived  the  main  body  of  the  constitutional 
army^  and  their  commander-in-chief,  Rodii : — 

*  He  is  a  handsome  man,  aboat  forty-two  years  of  age,  with  a 
thin  pale  face,  and  high,  almost  Roman,  features.  The  eye  is  cold 
and  haughty,  and  the  countenance  stern :  it  has  resolution  marked  in 
every  line,  but  there  is  a  slight  shade  of  heaviness  about  the  lower 
part  of  it,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  want  of  active  energy.  He  has, 
in  short,  the  look  of  one  who  would  die  at  his  post,  but  would  not 
make  a  single  step  in  advance  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  dark-blue  coat,  richly  embroidered  on  the  collar  and 
cuffs.  There  was  a  single  star  on  his  left  breast,  but  he  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  having  more  orders  and  grand-crosses  than  any  man  in  Spain. 
Rodil  distinguished  himself  in  the  royal  cause  in  South  America,  par- 
ticularly by  his  obstinate  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Callao  against  the 
patriots,  on  which  occasion  be  was  reported  not  to  have  surrendered  till 
every  rat  and  mouse  in  the  fortress  had  been  devoured.  Of  his  military 
talents,  considerable  as  they  are  allowed  to  be,  he  is  said  to  be  extrava- 
gantly vain,  and  not  unfrequently  to  fancy  himself  a  second  Buonaparte. 
In  one  respect,  at  least,  he  resembled  him,  as  his  hat  was  of  the  three- 
cornered  shape  which  was  such  a  favourite  with  Napoleon,  and,  like 
the  emperor's,  was  worn  across  the  head.  He  rode  a  mule  covered 
with  a  silk  netting,  and  was  followed  by  about  100  light  cavalry,  all, 
men  and  horses,  in  good  fighting  order. 

*  The  mfantry  succeeded.  Never  did  I  see  troops  in  so  wretched  a 
condition.  They  were  generally  dressed  in  grey  great  coats  and  duck 
trowsers,  but  the  coats  were  hanging  loose  in  tatters,  or  at  best  pla- 
carded all  over  with  patches,  and  the  dirty  trowsers,  folded  up  to  the 
knees,  displayed  below  a  pair  of  bare  legs  blackened  by  the  sun.  Some 
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f«ir  had  gaiters,  bat  none  bad  ttockings.  Some  gloried  in  two  •hota, 
while  others  had  only  two  sandals,  and  many,  with  a  laudable  impar- 
tiality,  had  a  shoe  on  one  foot  and  a  sandal  on  the  other.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  a  considerable  number 
were  dead  lame,  and  hobbled  as  tliey  best  could  along  the  road.  Not 
a  few  were  wounded  and  carried  their  arms  in  slings. 

*  In  the  rear  came  the  baggage  mules,  about  300  in  number,  an 
extraordinary  contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  Jaureguy^s  arrangements, 
who  had  not  more  than  twenty  attached  to  his  corps.  The  whole 
force  was  composed  of  the  third  and  fifth  divisions,  commanded  by 
Generals  Cordova  and  Bedoya,  and  amounted,  independently  of  camp 
followers,  to  about  7500  infantry  and  SOO  horse.  The  only  artillery 
consisted  of  two  small  brass  guns,  each  about  thirty  inches  long  in 
the  barrel,  and  carried  by  a  mule.  Their  carriages  formed  the  load 
of  two  more  of  these  useful  animals.'-^/6id.  p.  64. 

On  the  following  morning  the  troops  resumed  their  march ,  and 
crossing  a  lofty  mountain  range,  through  scenery  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent description,  approached  the  town  of  Asco^tia,  and  the 
monastery  of  St.  Tgnacio  do  Loyola.  This  building,  formerly  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits^  and  perhaps,  after  the 
Escurial,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  residences  of  the  regular  clergy 
in  Spain,  excited  so  strongly  the  curiosity  of  our  traveller,  that,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  had  messed  in 
the  mountains,  he  left  the  division  for  the  purpose  of  paying  it  a 
visit.  But  he  was  unable  to  obtain  access  to  its  interior,  and  was 
returning  in  despair,  when  chance  threw  him  in  the  way  of  a 
young  comet,  to  whom  one  of  the  monks  was  acting  Cicerone. 
Under  his  auspices  be  entered  the  gilded  chamber,  the  holiest  of 
the  holies,  where  Loyola  breathed  his  last. 

*  I  was  expressing  to  my  friend  of  the  18th,  my  admiration  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  sanctuary,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  addressed 
by  the  young  officer,  not  merely  in  English,  but  in  that  pure  English 
accent  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  and  early  residence  in  the 
country.  His  history  was  a  short  one.  His  father,  Colonel  Gaurea, 
had,  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  been  a  Constitutionalist, 
and  obliged,  on  account  of  his  political  creed,  to  leave  the  Peninsula, 
had  with  his  son  taken  refuge  in  England.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Queen's  Government,  both  had  returned  to  Spain,  and  received 
employment  from  the  Regency,  the  father  commanding  the  advanced 
guard,  and  my  new  acquaintance  holding  a  commission  in  the  same 
corps.  This  was  the  body  which  I  had  seen  bivouacking  in  front  of 
the  gate,  and  it  was  now  in  attendance  on  its  chief,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Rodil  to  levy  a  fine  on  the  monks  of  Loyola.  It  appeared  that  these 
unfortunate  fathers  had  a  few  days  before  displayed  their  zeal  in 
favour  of  Don  Carlos,  and  for  this  ebullition  of  loyalty  they  were  now 
called  on  to  pay  100,000  reals.  Young  Gaurea  had  been  educated  at  a 
boarding* school  at  Blackheath,  and  as  my  own  **  seminary  for  youn^ 
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ginlUtMQ  "  flourished  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  we  became  friends 
in  a  moment.  As  we  left  the  oratory,  I  mentioned  to  him  the  attempt 
I  had  made  to  see  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  the  disappointment  I 
had  felt  at  being  unable  to  gain  admittance.  **  I  will  easily  manage  that 
for  yoa,"  said  he,  and  turning  to  the  friar,  communicated  our  wishes 
and  his  own.  The  poor  priest,  with  an  officious  start  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  Malvolio's  imaginary  dependants,  instantly  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  gratify  our  curiosity,  and  with  a  hurried  step  led 
the  way. 

*  We  left  the  confessional  by  a  diflferent  route  from  that  by  which 
we  had  entered  it,  doors  at  which  we  had  thundered  in  vain,  turning 
obedient  on  their  hinges  before  the  *'  open  sesami  "  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent.* 

We  have  not  room  for  a  very  lively  description  of  the  church  of 
this  great  convent,  its  splendid  marbles,  and  its,  with  rare  excep* 
tions^  very  bad  pictures.  The  portrait  of  the  founder  is  thus 
spolcen  of: — 

*  He  is  represented  as  a  pale,  handsome  man,  about  45  years  of  age, 
with  something  in  his  manner  that  bespeaks  the  consciousness  of  a 
Hidalgo  descent  His  hair  is  sandy,  with  what  Master  Slender  would 
have  called  **  a  cane-coloured  beard."  The  blue  eye  is  well  opened 
and  singularly  mild ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  I  looked  either  there  or 
at  the  mouth  for  those  strong  passions  that  marked  his  character. 
The  debaucheries  of  the  soldier,  the  energies  of  the  priest,  and  the 
duplicity  of  the  statesman,  all  are  veiled  under  a  calm  serenity  of 
countenance  that  defies  scrutiny.* 

On  regaining  the  high  road  with  young  Gaurea,  our  countryman 
found  that  the  troops  had  marched  on  to  Ascoytia.  This  appeared 
a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  and  great  was  his  astonish- 
ment  when  his  new  ally  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  might  pro- 
bably enough  be  cut  off. 

'  A  division,  consisting  of  several  thousand  men,  was  onlpr  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  before  us — a  body  of  equal  force  occupied  a  village  not 
more  distant  in  our  rear — we  had  just  left  cavaliy  at  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
nastery— and  the  road,  if  on  one  side  it  was  skirted  by  forest  and  brush- 
wood, was  perfectly  open  on  the  other.  I  pointed  out,  these  circum- 
stances to  the  comet's  notice,  but  he  only  shook  his  head,  and  bade  me 
mend  my  pace.  When  we  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  knoll,  and  within 
tight  of  the  town,  he  began  to  move  more  leisurely,  and  took  the  trouble 
to  defend  his  conduct.  He  assured  me  that  the  rear  of  the  army  was 
generally  accompanied  by  Carlist  light  troops,  who,  the  moment  that 
a  straggler  was  left  behind,  only  waited  Ull  a  turn  of  the  road  had  hid 
him  from  his  companions,  to  rush  out  and  overpower  him.  **  But,*' 
added  he,  "  if  we  had  merely  to  struggle  with  the  regular  army,  we 
could  manage  easily  enough.  Our  chief  losses  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance that  almost  every  peasant  is  more  or  less  of  a  soldier,  and 
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hardly  one  can  be  trusted.  See,"  said  he,  pointing  to  some  five  or 
six  husbandmen,  who  were  cutting  off  the  maize  heads  with  their 
sickles,  '*  those  fellows  appear  sufficiently  v^ell  disposed,  but  they  have 
probably  arms  concealed  beside  them,  and  if  wo  had  been  further  re- 
moved from  the  troops,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  massacre  and 
rob  us." 

^  I  confess  I  thought  all  this  at  the  time  only  words  of  course  to 
cover  poltroonery,  but  similar  statements  were  afterwards  made  to 
me  repeatedly,  and  similar  fears  of  ambuscade  expressed  by  officers 
whose  courage  was  undoubted,  and  who  one  and  all  concurred  in  the 
fact,  that  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fortified  towns  the  Queen  had  hardly 
a  friend  in  the  four  provinces ;  and  that  such  was  the  persevering 
hostility  of  the  peasantry,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  danger  leaving  a 
man  200  yards  in  the  rear.  In  Guipuscoa  the  evil  was  not  so  much 
felt,  but  in  Navarre,  where  the  defiles  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
forest  and  brush  thick  on  both  sides  the  road,  they  had  frequently 
lost  five  and  six  men  a  day,  independently  of  the  wounded — and  the 
number  of  these  in  the  army  bore  evidence,  if  not  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  Carlist  fire,  at  least  to  the  frequency  of  their  attacks.' — Ibid.  p.  75. 

From  the  top  of  a  knoll  in  the  neighbourhood  of  .Ascoytia,  the 
travellers  had  a  view  of  that  town,  and  the  ground  that  lay  between 
it  and  Aspeytia,  the  village  they  had  left  behind  them.  It  was 
famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Queen's  troops  and 
Zumalacarreguy,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  contest.  The  Carlists* 
spies  had  for  once  misled  bira,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  a  de- 
tachment he  suddenly  found  himself  in  presence  of  the  Queen's 
main  army,  commanded  by  £1  Pastor  himself. 

*  Nothing  can  belter  show  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Queen's 
government  have  to  contend  in  attempting  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
regular  troops  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  against  mountaineers, 
than  the  result  of  this  action.  Here,  with  position,  numerical  supe- 
riority, everything  in  their  favour,  they  failed  in  obtaining  even  a 
nominal  advantage ;  while  the  Carlists,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  made 
good  their  retreat  in  face  of  El  Pastor,  their  roost  dreaded  opponent, 
by  a  path  which,  to  any  other  troops  but  their  own,  would  have  ap- 
peared impracticable,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  single  man^  who  had 
been  brought  down  by  Bob  Acres'  approved  expedient  of  a  long  shot' 
—p.  80. 

The  town  of  Ascoytia,  like  Tolosa,  is  so  completely  crowded 
with  the  military,  that  our  tourist  finds  it  impossible  to  get 
quarters : — 

^  In  this  dilemma  I  entered  the  handsomest  shop  I  saw,  and  asked 
the  master  if  he  knew  of  any  house  in  which  I  could  have  a  bed,  inti- 
mating at  the  same  time  my  indifference  as  to  how  much  I  paid  for  it. 
But  the  shop  was  crowded  with  customers, — the  man  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  interrupt  his  varied  avocations  in  my  favour,  and  answered, 
gruffly  enough,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  town,  to  get  a  lodging 
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was  impossible.  I  was  moving  off,  muttering  to  myself,  that  though 
it  might  be  impossible  in  Spain,  yet  in  England  money  would 
always  secure  rooms  were  soldiers  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  when 
the  word  England  seemed  to  arrest  his  attention,  and  his  manner  in- 
stantly changing  from  indifference  to  politeness,  he  asked  me  in  my 
own  language  if  I  was  of  that  country ;  and  on  my  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  told  me,  that  if  I  would  accept  of  his  hospitality  I  was 
most  welcome.  I  said,  that  stranger  as  I  was,  I  was  unwilling  to  levy 
such  a  tax  upon  his  kindness  ;  but  if  he  would  allow  me  to  remune- 
rate him  for  any  expense  I  might  occasion,  I  should  be  happy  to  proBt 
by  the  invitation.  A  Frenchman  or  a  Dutchman  would  have  grasped 
at  the  offer,  but  a  Spaniard's  pride  is  stronger  than  his  avarice,  and 
my  ally  of  the  counter  was  indignant  at  the  proposal,  telling  me 
bluntly,  that  if  I  did  not  choose  to  come  as  his  guest,  I  should  not 
come  at  all.  I  had  no  wish  to  offend  him,  and  I  accepted  his  hospi- 
tality. 

^  His  dwelling-house  consisted  of  the  two  highest  stories  of  the 
tenement,  of  which  his  shop  occupied  the  ground  floor.  The  lower  of 
the  two  he  had  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  family ;  and  to  prevent  in- 
trusion had  locked  the  door.  I  was  consequently  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mittance till  he  could  leave  his  numerous  employers  below ;  and  to 
obtain  a  resting-place  in  the  interim,  I  mounted  to  the  other  and 
highest  story,  which  my  host  had  given  up  to  the  military  quartered 
on  him  by  the  authorities  of  the  place.  These  celestial  regions  were 
on  the  present  occasion  occupied  by  General  Bedoya,  the  commander 
of  the  fifth  division,  and  his  friend  General  Iriarte ;  two  men  so  much 
attached  to  each  other  as  to  be  a  sort  of  proverb  in  the  army,  yet  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  Damon  and  Pythias  differ- 
ing more  in  manners  and  appearance. 

*  Don  Ramono  Gomez  Bedoya,  the  handsomest  man  in  the  Spanish 
army,  was  about  eight-and-thirty ;  tall  and  pale,  with  high  noble 
features  and  a  piercing  dark  eye — he  was  one  of  those  on  whom  Na- 
ture has  written  gentleman.  Frank,  gay,  and  high-spirited,  he  was 
universally  popular;  and  was  distinguished  alike  in  the  field,  and,  if 
report  spoke  truly,  in  other  and  softer  campaigns.  But  if  he  had 
gained  the  smiles  of  the  fair,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  laboured  to 
deserve  them.  Amidst  thousands  of  torn,  patched,  and  ill-shaped  ha- 
biliments, his  coat  shone  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  newness :  richly 
embroidered  on  the  collar  and  cuffs,  on  the  points  of  the  skirts,  and 
below  the  buttons  of  his  waist,  it  was  fitted  to  his  shape  with  a  care 
and  precision  that  showed  the  anxiety  of  the  wearer  that  he  should 
lose  none  of  his  symmetry ;  while  his  huge  cocked-hat,  edged  with  lace, 
like  those  of  Buonaparte's  marshals,  was  worn  with  that  slight  twist 
across  the  head  which  was  affected  by  the  bucks  of  the  last  century. 
But  the  frankness  of  his  manners  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
coxcombry  which  otherwise,  at  his  age,  would  have  verged  on  the 
ridiculous  ;  and  the  few  who  indulged  in  an  occasional  sneer  at  the 
dandyy  always  ended  by  speaking  in  affectionate  eulogy  of  the  man. 

•  Very 
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'  Very  different  was  the  estimate  formed  of  his  companioii»  Den 
Finnb  Iriarte.  He  was  a  roan  of  about  fifty,  of  the  middle  size,  and 
of  a  thick  and  square  make.  The  face  was  round  and  heavy,  with 
prominent  bushy  eye-brows,  and  a  sulky  suspicious  eye.  A  single- 
breasted  ooat,  with  small  yellow  conical  buttons,  and  a  high  glazed 
shako,  completed,  though  they  did  not  add  to  the  grace  of,  his  appear- 
ance. Few  men  in  the  army  were  more  disliked — brute  and  beast 
being  the  terms  which  generally  accompanied  his  name.  As,  on  all 
hands,  he  was  allowed  to  be  a  orave  officer,  and  no  charge  was  eyer 
brought  against  him  of  cruelty  or  misconduct,  I  was  surprised  at  an 
unpopularity  so  general,  and  apparently  so  undeserved.  But  the  two 
friends  had  not  entered  their  quarters  above  a  few  minutes  before  I 
was  able  to  guess  the  cause  of  the  different  places  which  they  held  in 
men's  likings.  The  recess  in  which  I  had  deposited  myself  formed 
part  of  the  passage  which  connected  the  front  and  back  of  the  roan* 
sion.  The  quarters  of  Bedoya  were  towards  the  street,  those  of 
Iriarte  behind ;  and  the  two  generals,  on  their  way  to  each  other's 
rooms,  moved  repeatedly  along  the  gallery.  Bedoya,  every  time  he 
passed  me,  smiled  and  made  me  a  sort  of  half-bow ;  while  Iriarte 
lowered  his  head  like  a  bull  in  career,  scowled  at  me  from  beneath 
his  thick  eye -brows,  and  passed  on  without  taking  any  notice.  This 
last  omission  would  not  have  been  remarkable  in  England ;  but  in 
Spain,  where  the  Gil  Bias  fashion  of  "  saluting  the  company  "  still 
exists,  it  was  a  piece  of  positive  inideness ;  and  easily  explained  to  me 
how  a  man  may  roake  himself  extremely  unpopular,  without  doing 
anything  that  may  be  questioned  either  on  the  score  of  meanness  or 
immorality.' — p.  96. 

But  we  are  summoned  to  a  Spanish  dinner,  or,  as  it  would  be 
more  legitimately  termed  in  the  Peninsula,  supper;  dinner  being 
seldom  later  than  twelve  o'clock.  The  table  of  Lycurgus  could 
not  have  exceeded  its  Spartan  simplicity.  First  course,  cheese  ; 
second  course,  cheese ;  third  course,  cheese :  varied,  it  is  true,  by 
bits  of  bread,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  roast  fowls,  but  preserving 
throughout,  in  its  condiments  and  flavour,  its  great  characteristic 
of  unity,  cheese.  The  purveyor  of  these  good  things  was  a  Cuba 
Creole,  who  had  been  educated  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  a  true 
eleve  of  Brother  Jonathan's. 

'  My  host  had  been  too  long  in  America  not  to  have  thoroughly  im- 
bibed the  doctrines  of  radicalism,  and  was  of  course  a  violent  enemy 
to  Don  Carlos.  He  did  not,  however,  seem  to  have  acquired  a  pro* 
portionate  attachment  to  the  queen,  but  appeared  to  belong  to  the 
Cataionian,  or  republican,  party.  Long  obliged,  by  motives  of  pru- 
dence, to  conceal  his  sentiments,  it  appeared  to  him  quite  a  relief  to 
find  a  stranger  before  whom  he  could  safely  give  them  utterance,  and 
on  politics  he  spoke  his  mind  freely.  He  did  not  augur  well  for  the 
Carlist  cause:  he  remarked,  *'  That  though  the  priesthood  had  done 
much  to  aid  it,  by  rousing  the  peasantry  in  its  favour,  yet  their 
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▼ery  adherence  had  alienaled  the  middle  and  educated  classes,  who 
looked  with  horror  to  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  ralSf  and  those 
aeenes  of  lust  and  cruelty  over  which  the  Inquisition  had  spread 
its  broad  mantle."  Of  the  constitutional  cause,  he  alleged,  <*  that 
the  profligacy  of  the  queen  had  disgusted  many  who  might  other* 
wise  have  wished  to  support  her ; "  and  he  concluded  by  asserting, 
^*  that  it  was  only  in  a  republic  that  the  country  could  find  a  go* 
Ternment  free  from  the  bigotry  of  the  one  party,  and  the  shuffling 
and  favoritism  of  the  other.  In  the  mean  time,"  said  he,  *'  the  pro* 
vinces  are  pillaged  and  exhausted.  One  day  comes  Zumalacarreguy, 
and  we  are  called  on  to  raise  a  loan,  as  a  mode  of  showing  our  zeal 
for  our  legitimate  sovereign :  on  the  next  appears  Rodil,  and  imposes 
on  ns  a  fine,  as  a  punishment  for  the  aid  which  we  have  given  to  Don 
Carlos.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  In  this  province  the  great  majority 
are  Carlists ;  but  some  of  course  are  of  a  different  opinion— amongst 
these  I  am  known  to  be  one ;  and  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
them  no  hold  of  me,  either  by  word  or  deed,  yet  for  these  last  six  months 
I  have  not  spent  a  day,  nay,  not  an  hour,  without  being  under  appre- 
hension  of  being  arrested  and  shot.  I  am  sick  of  such  an  existence, 
and  intend  leaving  Ascoytia,  with  the  army,  to-morrow,  for  some 
fortified  place,  where  I  can  remain  till  my  property  is  disposed  of,  and 
I  can  leave  the  country.*' ' — p.  102. 

The  towns  of  Ascoy  tia  and  Aspeytia,  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, are  remarkable  for  possessing  the  handsomest  women  in 
the  north  of  Spain  ;  a  fact  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  as  the 
females  of  the  surrounding  districts  are  by  no  means  celebrated  for 
their  personal  charms.  Our  tourist  analyzes  their  individual 
claims  to  excellence,  and  endeavours  to  account  for  their  supe- 
riority over  their  countrywomen;  but  we  confess  we  are  disposed 
to  consider  his  mode  of  reasoning  as  rather  ingenious  than  just  :-«- 

*  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  the  women  of  Ascoytia  were  taller 
than  those  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  possessing,  with  a  waist  as  taper, 
more  of  embonpoint;  the  nose,  a  feature  which  in  Guipuscoa  is 
oceask>nally  coarse  enough,  was  small,  delicate,  and  beautifully  chi- 
aelled  about  the  nostril ;  their  eyes  were  darker,  larger,  and  more 
languishing,  and  beneath  were  those  rich  pouting  lips  that  are  the 
inheritance  of  the  daughters  of  the  sun — the  upper  one  covered  with 
that  slight  shade  of  down  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  call  a  mous* 
tache,  and  which,  according  well  with  the  dark  brown  skin,  gave  to 
their  faces  so  luxurious  and  oriental  a  character,  that  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  fair  subjects  of  old  Pelavo  had  not  enter- 
tained the  same  violent  aversion  as  their  chief  for  their  Saracen 
invaders.  Seriously,  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  parts  of  Spanish 
beauty  to  such  liaisons,  which,  in  other  families  besides  that  of  Donna 
Julia,  though  they  injured  the  purity  of  the  pedigree,  marvellously 
improved  the  breed.  The  superior  handsomeness  arising  from  this 
mixture  of  the  races  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Granada  and  Andalusia,  the  provinces  where  the  Moors  last  lingered  j 
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and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  a  small  colony  of  Arabs  had,  on 
their  way  to  the  French  frontier,  established  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Navarre,  that  I  was  able  to  account  for  those  brilliant  speci- 
mens of  local  beauty  which  I  found  isolated  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
amid  the  legitimate  ugliness  of  a  Gothic  neighbourhood.' — ^p.  110. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the  troops  are  again  io 
motion,  and  General  Bedoya,  the  handsome  and  gallant  gentleman 
of  whom  such  honourable  mention  has  already  been  made,  prepares 
to  put  himself  at  their  head.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  billeted 
on  our  Journalist's  Anglo-American  friend  ;  and  we  doubt  if  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  himself,  on  leaving  his  lodgings,  could  have 
made  a  better  exit : — 

*  His  charger,  which  waited  for  him  at  the  door,  was  a  short-tailed 
bay  horse  of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  was  covered  with  a  white  silk 
net  to  keep  off  the  flies.  The  general  was  said  to  pay  great  attention 
to  his  stable ;  and  the  gray  horse  which  he  rode  the  day  before,  and 
the  bay  on  which  he  was  now  mounted,  were  both  from  England,  and 
the  finest  I  saw  in  the  army. 

*  My  hostess  went  to  the  balcony  to  see  him  depart.  She  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  her  charms  seemed  to  have  had 
their  effect  upon  Bedoya.  Twice  did  the  gallant  general,  as  he  took 
off  his  hat  to  bid  her  adieu,  regard  her  with  a  look  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate admiration.  Twice  bending  his  head,  till  its  well-curled  ringlets 
mingled  with  the  mane  of  his  Bucephalus,  did  he  make  her  a  rever- 
ence worthy  of  the  Cavalier  of  La  Mancha.  But  the  lady  played  her 
part  as  well  as  the  gentleman :  it  was  another  novelty  in  Spanish  man- 
ners. Had  a  countrywoman  of  ray  own,  in  the  class  of  a  second-rate 
shopkeeper's  wife,  been  called  on  to  bid  adieu  to  a  man  of  Bedoya's 
rank— a  nobleman  and  a  general  of  division — she  would  have  done  too 
little  or  too  much;  and  would  either  have  rudely  shuffled  out  of  the 
way,  or  overwhelmed  him  with  her  forwardness  and  the  number  of  her 
courtesies.  In  Spain,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  these 
matters  are  differently  managed  ;  my  landlady  of  Ascoytia  received 
without  discomposure  the  general's  farewell,  and  returned  it  with  a 
smile,  a  courtsey,  and  an  inclination  of  the  head  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  Camerera  mayor,* — Ibid,  p.  115, 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Ascoytia,  the  army  reaches 
Eybar,  remarkable  as  being  perhaps  the  only  town  in  the  Basque 
provinces  whose  inhabitants  were  attached  to  the  Queen's  cause. 
One  of  her  most  zealous  supporters  was  a  Spanish  Don  in  whose 
house  our  traveller  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  quarters : — 

*  It  was  a  handsome  building,  not  unworthily  termed  by  the  inha- 
bitants a  palace,  and  belonged  to  Don  Eugenio  Arostegui  de  Z , 

the  representative  of  an  old  noble  family  of  Guipuscoa.  As  it  was 
the  only  mansion  upon  a  large  scale  which  I  entered  during  this  little 
excursion,  it  may  not  be  uninterestmg  to  describe  it,  as  giving  an  idea 
of  the  residences  of  the  higher  class  of  country  gentlemen. 
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*  It  entered  from  the  end,  and  had  three  fronts.  That  towards  the 
street,  which  was  ahout  sixty  feet  off,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
court- yard,  had  the  family  arms  magnificently  carved  in  alto 
relievo  over  the  door.  The  south  and  principal  front  extended  to 
the  length  of  about  forty  yards,  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
leashed  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  by  its  dammed-up  water* 
The  third  front  looked  towards  the  east,  and  consisted  of  a  double 
arcade  of  two  stories,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  floored  with  free- 
stone. It  was  built  up  at  the  ends,  and  was  intended  as  a  place  where 
the  inhabitants  could  take  their  siesta  al  fresco  without  being  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  mid-day  sun.  The  upper  arcade  or  balcony  was  open- 
that  below  was  closed  with  strong  but  handsome  iron  gratings,  through 
a  door  of  which  one  was  admitted  to  the  garden  that  lay  beyond.  The 
groupd-floor  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  cellars  and  domestic 
offices,  through  which  a  broad  passage  conducted  to  an  interior  stair* 
case  leading  to  the  first  floor.  On  mounting  it,  the  room  at  the  top 
was^  as  usual,  the  kitchen,  opening  off  a  long  gallery  which  divided 
the  house  into  two  parts,  and  giving  access  to  the  chambers  on  either 
side,  terminated  in  the  drawing-room  at  one  end,  and  the  covered 
balcony  at  the  other.  A  second  staircase  conducted  to  the  bed-rooms 
on  the  highest  floor. 

*  The  great  drawing-room,  which  was  over  the  door  of  entrance, 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  west  front.  It  was  about  fifty  feet  long, 
and  was  lighted  by  two  windows  at  the  side,  and  one  at  the  end,  look* 
ing  on  the  river  and  the  town.  In  the  centre  was  a  folding  door  of 
mahogany  ;  and  on  each  side,  opposite  the  windows,  were,  as  is  usual 
in  Spanish  sitting-rooms,  two  large  recesses,  each  about  fourteen  feet 
square,  and  containing  a  bed.  To  these  recesses  there  were  no  doors, 
but  their  entrances  were,  like  the  windows,  hung  with  curtains  of 
crimson  satin  damask,  and  the  beds  covered  with  counterpanes  of  the 
same  material,  richly  ornamented  with  tassels  of  crimson  silk. 

•  On  each  side  of  the  window,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  were  two 
massy  marble  tables  resting  on  or  molu  legs.  These,  with  a  few 
chairs,  completed  the  furniture,  the  rest  having  been  sent  for  safety  to 
St.  Sebastian.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  gilding  about  the  room 
— the  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  from  which  the  lamp 
was  suspended,  being  particularly  rich  ;  but  with  that  indifference  to 
miity  of  effect  which  marks  the  continental  nations,  the  walls  which 
inclosed  all  this  magnificence  were  coarsely  whitewashed. 

•  It  was  in  this  room  that  I  found  Colonel  F ,  who  had  arrived 

before  me.  Immediately  on  entering,  I  was  presented,  by  a  Hebe 
of  sixteen,  with  the  iced  water,  lemons,  and  xucarillo,  which  are 
the  tokens  of  welcome   in    Spain.     Shortly  afterwards    appeared 

Colonel  St.  Y .     He  was  the  officer  sent  by  France  to  accompany 

the  Queen's  army,  and  to  report  to  his  government  the  successes  and 
losses  of  the  rival  parties.  He  was  a  man  apparently  about  five-and- 
forty,  tall  and  handsome,  with  something  of  a  German  physiognomy— 
the  hair  auburn,  the  eye  blue  but  well  opened,  and  with  a  gay  and  par- 
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tioulsrly  pleasing  expresdoiu  The  face  altogether  called  to  my  recol- 
lection  some  plates  which  I  had  seen  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  though 
the  French  colonel,  as  heing  very  handsome,  could  in  reality  bear  little 
resemblance  to  his  imperial  prototype.  In  person  he  was  fully  formed, 
with  that  slight  swelling  of  the  paunch  which  spoke  an  acquaintance 
with  rich  men's  tables.  He  was  in  the  uniform  of  his  nation,  with 
large  gold  epaulettes  and  aiguiliettes.  When  we  had  been  made 
acquainted,  he  prepared  to  follow  my  example  and  pay  his  devotions  to 
the  sugared  water.  But  the  lemons  were  deficient,  and  he  was  just 
going  to  send  for  a  fresh  supply  a  little  man  who  had  been  bobbins 
about  the  room,  and  whom  he  took  for  the  major-domo,  when  Colonel 

F perceived  his  error,  and  luckily  anticipated  him  by  introducing 

to  him  the  master  of  the  house,  the  man  with  the  many  names,  Don 
Eugenio  Arostegui  de  Z . 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  received  a  greater  shock  in  Spain.  My  ideas 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  had  been  derived  chiefly  from  Don 
Quixote  and  Gil  Bias ;  and  a  Spanish  Don  had  been  formed  in  my 
imagination  on  the  double  model  of  Captain  Chinchilla  and  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  he  must  have  lost  the  doublet, 
the  cloak,  and  the  long  rapier,  which  marked  his  class  in  ancient  times ; 
still  I  had  fancied  that  he  would  have  retained  the  tall  command- 
ing figure,  the  high  features,  the  dignity  and  the  gravity  of  his 
forefathers.  What,  then,  was  my  horror  when  Colonel  F— —  pro* 
nounced  the  fated  words  that  presented  to  me,  as  the  representative 
of  the  noble  hidalgos  of  the  country,  the  Uttie  gentleman  who  had 
been  bowing  and  smirking  round  the  room !  He  was  much  below  the 
middle  size,  had  a  merry  face,  and  a  pair  of  twinkling,  good-natured 
eyes,  with  a  nose  that  resembled,  in  shape  and  colour,  that  of  the 
wordiy  Certain  of  Knockdunder.  As  if  he  had  done  his  best  to  destroy 
my  illusions,  he  had  on  a  coloured  neckloth,  an  enormous  frill,  and  a 
short-tailed  jean  washing-jacket,  precisely  similar  in  shape  and  colour 
to  those  worn  in  the  morning  by  house-servants  in  England.  He 
was,  however,  a  worthy  little  ^llow,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  speak 
gratefully  of  his  kindness.' — ^p.  125. 

Our  tourist  is  here  obliged  by  Rodil's  order  to  separate  himself 
from  the  main  body  of  the  constitutional  army^  which  departs  for 
Durango,  and  he  spends  the  morning  in  lounging  with  his  noble  hoeC 
in  the  alleys  of  the  palace  garden  :— 

*  On  returning  to  the  house  he  showed  me  his  private  rooms,  con- 
taining his  library  and  pictures.  The  former  I  was  curious  to  see,  not 
so  much  as  an  index  of  the  mind  of  the  individual,  for,  since  libraries 
have  been  fitted  up  like  upholstery,  simply  because  our  neighbours 
possess  them,  the  existence  of  books  in  a  house  proves  nothing,— but 
because  I  expected  it  would  give  roe  no  bad  idea  of  the  information  of 
the  class  to  which  Don  Eugenio  belonged.  His  literary  treasures 
^ere  contained  in  an  old  worm-eaten  m^uiogany  book-case^  wired  in 
^nt,  and  consisted  of  about  200  volumes.  A  Mariana,  a  Don  Quixote* 
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md  Oil  BIm,  seemed  the  otily  lay  tmblicadons ;  the  rest  were  Md&kiaE 
chronicles  and  Lires  of  the  Saints,  from  which,  if  Don  Eugenio 

••Picked- up  a  stock  of  good  grace," 
he  could  certainly  gain  but  little  information.    The  pictures  were 
about  thirty  in  number,  and  mere  daubs 

•  The  greatest  curiosity  in  the  private  apartments,  and  that  probably 
which  I  was  taken  to  see, — for  vanity,  saith  the  prophet,  all  is  vanity, 
-—was  the  genealogical  tree  of  my  worthy  host.  It  was  a  wondrouS 
production,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  manual  labour,  if  not  to  the 
nnagination  of  the  artist.  It  was  the  work  of  a  monk,  whom  one  of 
his  ancestors  had  educated  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  and  who, 
in  grateful  return  ibr  his  kindness,  had  compiled  the  pedigree,  as  my 
host  informed  me,  from  authentic  documents.  I  confess  I  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  whether  the  thousand  and  one  Dons  and  Donnas  who 
figured  on  the  parchment,  came  into  the  world  in  the  usual  course,  or 
were  indebted  for  their  e^stence  to  the  fancy  of  the  Priar,  for  it  was 
remarkable  that  the  short  histories  attached  to  each  were  most  de- 
tailed, precisely  in  the  time  when  the  records  must  have  been  most 
scanty.  But  my  friend,  Don  Eugenio,  entertained  no  doubts  on  the 
subject,  and  expatiated  with  great  eloquence  on  their  connexions, 
noble  and  most  noble,  lineal  and  collateral.' — p.  132. 

On  returning  alone  to  the  drawing-room  the  journalist  found  it 
occupied.  The  apartments  io  Spain,  as  in  France,  have  no  carpet, 
and  the  floor^  generally  of  oak,  is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  polish. 
This  if  accomplished  by  a  servant  attaching  to  one  foot  a  larger 
bnisb,  as  hard  as  that  used  for  polishing  shoes,  and  skating  with 
il  for  two  or  three  hours  over  the  floor.  It  is^  as  may  be  supposed^ 
very  hard  work,  and  is  part  of  the  labour  assigned  to  the  drudge  of 
the  mansion : — 

*  After  the  rubbbg  process  is  completed,  the  floor  receives  its  last 
iSnish  by  a  person  passing  a  towel  lightly  over  it  to  sweep  up  any 
little  particles  of  dust  that  may  have  been  forced  by  the  brush  from, 
between  the  joints  of  the  planking.  The  first  of  these  operations  had 
been  performed,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  by  a  coarse-looking 
Biscayan  maid  of  all  work,  and  the  second  was  now  in  progress, 
under  the  auspices,  or,  to  speak  literally,  under  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
bveliest  little  fairies  that  I  ever  looked  on.  She  was  a  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  but,  for  Spain  is  a  precocious  country,  round  and  fully  formed. 
Her  hair  was  jet  black,  braided  over  the  temples,  and  twisted  on  the 
cheek  into  a  single  curl ;  it  was  plaited  behind,  and  hung  down  below 
her  waist*  The  forehead  was  high  and  prominent,  the  nose  small  and 
delicate,  the  upper  lip  curled  like  that  of  a  Grecian  statue,  and 
the  eye  more  expressive  of  •'  espieglerie "  than  is  common  even  in 
Spain.  She  was  dressed,  like  the  peasant  girls  in  Scotland,  in 
a  short  bed-gown  of  striped  stufi^,  coming  down  to  the  waist,  and. 
a  bright -coloured  petticoat.  Stays  she  had  none ;  such  props  may. 
be  useful  in  supporting  full-blown  beauty,  they  but  compress  and 
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Injure  it  in  its  bud.  The  petticoat  was  somewBat  of  tbe  shorteet, 
and  she  had  no  shoes  or  stockings.  It  would  have  been  a  beaTj 
loss  had  there  been  either.  The  ancle,  white  as  snow,  was  delicate 
and  well  turned;  and  the  foot, — such  a  foot!  Cinderella's  slipper 
would  have  been  too  large  for  it.  It  (I  mean  that  on  the  right,  for 
happily  there  were  two)  pressed  a  loose  towel,  and  wUh  her  arms 
a-kimbo,  and  her  body  thrown  gracefully  forward,  the  little  nymph 
skimmed  round  the  room  like  a  butterfly. 

*  Anxious  not  to  mterrupt  her  in  so  interesting  a  vocation,  I  stood 
still  at  the  door,  and  I  thought,  as  she  passed  me,  that  I  had  never 
seen  anything  so  beautiful.  Perhaps  somethine  of  tins  was  expressed 
in  my  looks,  as  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  Don  Engenio, 
who  had  followed  me,  with  a  laughing  eye,  and  a  shake  of  the  head 
as  significant  as  Lord  Burleigh's,  asked  me  what  I  was  about.  It  was 
an  awkward  question.  A  little  bird  had  whispered  in  my  ear,  that 
I  saw  before  me  the  **  delicias  domini,"  and  to  be  caught  in  such  an 
evident  act  of  admiration  was  little  better  than  high  treason. 

*  Don  Eugenio,  however,  was  one  of  those  modest  persons  who 
entertain  an  amiable  diffidence  in  their  own  opinion,  and  seemed  never 
assured  that  his  idol  was  deserving  of  adoration  till  it  had  found  other 
worshippers.  "  And  so,"  said  he,  as  she  left  the  room,  **  you  really 
think  her  handsome?**  *•  Who  could  do  otherwise?"  ''And  her 
waist?"  •*  It  is  beautiful,'*  I  exclaimed.  "  And  her  foot  ?••  "That,  if 
Pope  Joans  were  in  fashion,  it  would  save  the  Catholic  religion."* 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  drawing  himself  up  with  a  slight  air  of  proprietorship, 
••  she  is  beautiful,  but  that  is  her  least  merit  in  my  eyes.  Sir,"  con- 
tmued  he,  as  he  grew  eloquent  with  his  subject,  '*  that  young  creature  a 
few  days  ago  exposed  her  life  for  me.  You  are  aware  that  Eybar  was 
attacked  by  the  Carlists,  and  that  this  palace  was  their  principal  object. 
They  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  through  the  grating  of  my  lower 
arcade,  and  the  only  spot  from  which  it  could  be  defended  was  the 
balcony  above.  It  was  open,  and  particularly  exposed  to  the  Carllst 
fire,  yet  that  girl  stood  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  cool  and  composed  as  any 
man  amongst  us,  and  was  employed  in  loading  one  musket  while  I 
was  firing  the  other.'*  It  was  a  fact.  The  Don  did  not  exaggerate  ; 
I  was  afterwards  assured  by  the  steward  and  even  by  his  wife,  that  thia 
young  creature,  so  gentle,  so  feminine,  so  beautiful,  had,  amid  scenes 
from  which  her  sex  generally  shrink  in  terror,  displayed  energies  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  hero.* — p.  139-141. 

These  were  too  agreeable  quarters  not  to  be  left  with  regret ; 
but  obliged  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  offered  of  return- 
ing, our  traveller  joins  a  detachment  of  Chapelgorris,  who  are 
going  in  search  of  ammunition  to  Bergara.  That  town  had  been 
attacked  and  partly  plundered  by  the  Carlists  about  eight  days 
before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  it  was  unprovided  with 
either  natural  or  artificial  defences,  but  as  it  stood  upon  the  high- 
way to  Madrid,  the  Queen's  government  bad  found  it  necessary  lo 
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erect  temporary  fortifications,  and  to  strengthen  it  with  a  garrisdn, 
for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  their  convoys  and  couriers. 

Its  defences^  like  those  of  Imn,  Villa  Franca,  and  the  other  vil- 
lages on  the  same  route^  were  of  the  simplest  description^  and  as  the 
Carlists  had  no  artillery,  were  intended  to  hold  good  only  against 
musketry.  All  round  the  town,  across  the  end  of  each  street  lead- 
ing to  the  country,  were  raised  two  stone  and  mud  walls,  some 
thirty  yards  from  each  other,  and  about  twelve  feet  high.  These 
were  filled  with  loop*holes,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
accessible  from  the  inside  by  terraces  of  turf  and  stone.  Entrance 
was  given  by  massy  gates,  constructed^  in  the  coarsest  manner,  of 
unplaned  wood  about  a  foot  thick,  and  like  the  walls  loop-holed. 
Bat  these  were  only  allowed  in  the  line  of  the  great  road.  lu 
the  other  streets  the  fortification  walls  were  built  right  across 
from  house  to  house,  without  any  openings  and  the  inha- 
bitants, on  leaving  or  entering  the  town,  passed  over  the  top  by  a 
ladder  placed  on  each  side,  after  the  manner  of  those  in  Robinson 
Crusoe's  cave.  Between  these  walls  was  the  inn  in  which  our 
traveller  took  up  his  quarters.  It  had  been  the  first  bouse 
plundered  on  the  night  of  the  escalade.  The  Carlists  had  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  convent  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  effected 
an  entry  a  little  after  midnight,  firing  off  their  muskets,  shouting 
long  live  Carlos  the  Fifth,  and  abusing  the  Queen,  says  our  text- 
book, *  by  that  epithet  which,  according  to  Fielding,  is  least  amiable 
in  tlie  female  ear.' 

*  My  poor  hostess,  whose  bed-room  window  looked  into  the  lane, 
had  been  nearly  frightened  to  death.  At  first  the  sounds  struck  so 
strangely  in  her  ear,  that  she  could  not  believe  herself  awake,  but 
fancied  it  all  a  terrible  dream,  when  her  doubts  were  disagreeably 
ended  by  a  musket  bullet,  which,  coming  through  the  vtdndow  and 
passing  over  the  bed,  struck  the  wall  about  three  feet  above  her  legs* 
Immediately  after,  a  ladder  was  placed  against  the  house,  and  she 
beard  the  window  of  the  kitchen,  which  was  the  next  room  to  her 
own.  opened.  One  man  stepped  in  afiter  another ;  but  as  if  doubtful 
of  their  power  to  deal  with  those  vnthin,  they  waited  till  twelve  or 
fourteen  of  their  comrades  joined  them.  They  then  made  a  rush, 
several  going  upstairs,  and  three  or  four  entering  the  old  woman's 
room.  On  finding  who  she  was,  one  of  the  party  ordered  her  to  get 
up  and  prepare  food  and  wine ;  while  the  others  opening  the  driawers, 
flung  out  the  articles  they  contained,  and  choosing  any  that  struck 
their  fancy,  stuffed  them  into  their  pockets  or  knapsacks.  My  hostess, 
too  terrified  to  make  any  opposition  to  such  unceremonious  appro- 
priation, got  out  of  bed,  and  throwing  some  drapery  about  her,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  kitchen, — hut  the  scene  that  met  her  eye  on  entering  it 
called  her  attention  to  subjects  even  more  interesting  than  the  de- 
struction of  her  own  dear  wardrobe. 

«Two 
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*  Two  men,  an  officer  and  a  private  soldier  of  the  queen'e  troope, 
were  upon  their  knees  begging  for  mercy.  They  had  been  surprised 
upstairs  in  their  beds,  and  were  now,  according  to  the  savage 
system  adopted  by  both  parties,  to  be  shot.  With  that  humanity 
and  kindliness  of  nature  that  distinguishes  her  ses  in  all  parU 
of  the  world,  she  rushed  at  once  between  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished,  and  added  her  cries  of  mercy !  mercy  I  to  those  of  the 
unhappy  men.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  appealed  to  the  reli- 
gion and  the  humanity  of  their  captors ;  they  were  inexorable,  and 
vrere  preparing  to  pass  the  prisoners  under  their  fire,  when,  luckily 
for  the  officer,  my  hostess  recollected  having  heard  of  the  wealth  of 
his  family,  and  changing  her  plea,  attacked  the  Carlists  on  the  side 
of  their  avarice.  This  argument  proved  more  effectual  than  its  pre* 
decessors,  and  on  the  officer  giving  a  bond  for  a  large  sum,  though 
with  what  security  I  could  not  learn,  he  was  allowed  to  go  free.  The 
poor  fellow  beside  him  had  neither  friends  to  ransom  him  nor  money 
to  offer,  and  he  of  course  must  die.  In  the  first  instance,  stupefied 
by  sleep  and  terror,  he  had  submitted  almost  unresistingly  to  his 
fate  ;  but  as  the  conference  with  regard  to  his  commander  was  goin^ 
on,  the  blood  once  more  began  to  circulate  in  his  veins — ^the  hope  ot 
life  revived,  and  with  that  the  energies  necessary  for  preserving  it.  He 
remained  on  his  knees,  however,  apparently  as  before  a  passive 
victim ;  perhaps  entertaining  to  the  last  the  hope  of  mercy.  But  when 
his  doom  was  at  length  pronounced,  he  felt  that  if  he  lived  it  must  be 
by  Ills  own  act,  and  he  determined  to  make  a  desperate  effort  for  exist- 
ence. The  kitchen  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  entered  from  the  top  of 
the  stturcase ;  the  door  had  been  left  open,  and  as  some  of  his  com* 
rades  in  the  house  had  escaped  on  the  first  idarm,  the  prisoner 
guessed  shrewdly  enough  that  that  which  led  into  the  street  must  be 
in  the  same  state.  He  accordingly  watched  his  opportunity,  and 
while  his  captors  were  looking  for  a  rope  to  bind  his  arms  behind  him 
previous  to  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy,  he  started  on  his  feet,  and  In 
a  moment  gained  the  door  and  the  staircase.  Poor  wretch !  he  had 
but  accelerated  his  fate.  While  some  rushed  downstairs  in  pursuit, 
others  made  for  the  balcony  over  the  door- way,  and  fired  on  him  as 
he  entered  the  street.  A  bullet  struck  him  on  the  neck,  he  stag' 
gered  and  fell,  and  had  scarcely  touched  the  ground  when  two  of  his 
butchers,  who  had  followed  close  on  his  heels,  plunged  their  bayonets 
into  his  body,  and  put  an  end  to  his  miseries. 

.  *  The  only  other  person  killed  in  the  house  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
queen's  army,  who  occupied  the  front  room  on  the  highest  floor,  which 
I  now  tenanted.  Instead  of  flying  with  his  companions  he  seized  one 
pf  the  muskets  which  they  had  left  behind^  and  going  out  on  the  bal- 
cony,, commenced  firing  on  the  Carlists,  retorting  with  great  volu- 
bility the  abuse  which  they  uttered,  and  shouting  out  *•  Come  on,  yoa 
rascals ;  come  on,  you  subjects  of  the  king  of  the  woods  !*'  the  common 
soubriquet  of  Don  Carlos. .  His  attack  was  not  unanswered,  but,  oon« 
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iidmiig  tlM  nmnber  of  his  opponents,  it  was  astonishing  how  loqg  ho 
kept  his  ground.  At  last»  a  bullet,  luckier  than  the  rest,  stretched 
him  dead  on  the  balcony.  To  believe  my  landlady,  the  stains  of  his 
Mood  were  still  strongly  marked  on  her  wooden  floor,  but,  though  I 
gased  my  best,  to  me  Uiey  were  as  invisible  as  those  of  David  Rizzio's 
al  Holyiood. 

*  The  issue  of  the  contest  is  already  known  from  the  newspapers. 
The  Carlists  lOBt  in  pillage  those  precious  moments  which,  better  em« 

Ekyyed,  would  have  given  them  the  town ;  and  the  garrison  and  in* 
abitaats,  recovering  from  their  panic,  drove  them,  without  any  great 
difficulty,  once  more  beyond  tiie  walls.' — p.  150*  154. 

Bergara  is  occupied  by  the  division  of  £1  Pastor,  who  receives 
information  that  the  Carlists  are  attacking  Villa  Franca.  In  the 
hope  of  surprising  them,  the  troops  are  got  under  arms  without 
beat  of  drum,  and  make  a  night  march  on  that  town,  crossing  in 
their  route  a  bfty  mountain  ridge : — 

*  On  gaining  the  low  ground  on  the  other  side  we  passed  the  town 
of  '\^la  Real,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  small  village  of  Ormastegui. 
It  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  residence  of  the  brother  of  Zumala« 
carr^ruy^  the  Carlist  generid-in-cbief.  His  house  was  a  low  white 
boildmg,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  in  shape  somewhat  like  an 
English  barn,  and  directly  opposite  the  parish  church,  of  which  he 
was  tiie  priest*  Stranse  to  say,  he  was  as  violently  attached  to  the 
queen's  party,  as  his  brother  to  that  of  Don  Carlos.  *'  Had  it 
been  daylight  (said  my  comrade)  we  should  have  found  him  by 
the  door,  with  a  table  by  his  side,  loaded  with  refreshments  and 
wine  for  any  of  our  officers  who  might  be  disposed  to  partake.''  As 
he  lived  unprotected  in  the  village,  and  no  vengeance  bad  ever  been 
taken  on  him  for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  constitutional  cause,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  some  part  of  it  might  be  affected,  and  that  the 
brothers  vrere  probably  playing  the  same  game  as  the  Scotch  Jacobites 
daring  the  years  1715  and  1745,  who  generally  found  it  convenient  to 
have  the  two  heads  of  the  family  on  different  sides,  in  order  that  what« 
ever  party  got  the  ascendency,  there  might  be  always  some  one  to 
fdaim  and  preserve  the  estates.' 

What  fellows  is  no  bad  specimea  of  the  liberality  and  informa* 
tion  of  that  civilized  party  for  whom  the  di£Pusion  of  knowledge 
people  are  now  making  subscriptions : — 

*  There  are,  perhaps,  no  troops  in  the  worid  handsomer  than  the 
Spanish.  In  other  countries  I  have  seen  military  with  the  same  line 
carrfi^e  and  symmetry  of  figure,  but  nowhere  but  in  the  Peninsula 
have  I  ever  had  realized  to  my  imagination  the  portraits  of  Vandyke. 
The  small  Greek  features,  the  high  imperial  brow,  the  pale  reflecting 
eountenance,  and  large,  melancholy,  dark  eye,  all  marked  the  Spanish 
officers  as  a  class  apart.  The  very  eyebrows  and  moustache  added  to 
the  resemblance ;  they  were  finer  than  usual,  more  pencilled — in  better 
keejnng.  Such  a  cast  of  countenance  possesses  much  of  that  cha- 
racter 
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racter  to  which  we  attach,  in  England,  the  idea  of  intellectuality,  ani 
on  my  first  intercourse  with  Spanish  gentlemen  I  was  prepared  to 
meet  mental  powers  of  the  highest  order.  But  I  was  miserably  d«* 
ceived.  The  beauty  of  the  interior  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
outside,  and  their  minds>  allowing  even  for  the  small  opportunities 
enjoyed  under  a  jealous,  despotic,  and  ecclesiastical  government,  were 
singularly  ill-cultivated ;  their  prejudices,  the  consequence  of  their 
ignorance,  being  proportionably  strong.  Added  to  this  was  a  personal 
and  national  vanity,  so  keen  that  they  could  hardly  detail  a  fact  with« 
out  dealing  in  hyperbole  ;  a  fashion  which  made  collecting  information 
even  tolerably  accurate  a  matter  of  great  labour. 

*  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  these  remarks  in  the  conversation 
I  now  had  with  the  officers  with  whom  I  paced  the  great  square.  Out 
of  compliment  to  me  they  spoke  of  England  and  the  army  >vith  which 
she  had  assisted  Spain  in  the  war  of  independence.  Many  were  the 
eulogiums  passed  upon  both,  but  I  was  astonished  to  observe  that 
none  were  bestowed  upon  him  who  seemed  best  to  deserve  them,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  On  the  contrary,  several  of  my  companions 
spoke  of  him  with  great  acrimony,  and  one  added  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  which,  as  it  differs  from  all  the  variations  of  the 
story  given  in  and  out  of  parliament,  I  will  venture  to  introduce. 
According  to  my  **  fat  friend,"  for  he  was  the  narrator,  the  Spanish 
troops  attached  to  Lord  Wellington's  command,  on  entering  France 
in  1814,  were  well  known  to  be  favourers  not  only  of  a  constitution 
but  a  republic.  A  disciplined  body  of  many  thousand  men,  entertain- 
]ng  such  principles,  were  of  course  powerful  opponents  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  divine  right ; — and  as  the  legitimates  then  gaining  the 
ascendency  were  unwilling  to  permit  the  existence  of  adversaries  so 
Well  able  to  thwart  their  views,  orders  were  given  to  the  duke  to  get 
tid  of  them,  **  codte  qui  codte.'^  To  send  some  thousand  men  to  the 
other  world  is  no  easy  matter  at  any  time,  and  as  the  only  legalized 
mode  of  attempting  such  wholesale  slaughter  was  by  a  battle,  the 
courtly  duke,  it  seems,  to  please  his  patrons,  pushed  forward  to 
Toulouse,  where  the  unfortunate  Spaniards,  placed,  like  Uriah,  in 
front  of  the  fight,  were  sacrificed  according  to  order. 

'  This  story  was  detailed  with  the  greatest  gravity,  and  Appeared  td 
have  credence  from  its  Spanish  auditors ;  and  I  mention  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the.ignorance  of  a  country  where  such  mon* 
itrous  misstatements  were  not  crushed  in  a  moment  by  the  voice  of 
public  reprobation. ' — ^p.  1 84. 

Our  tourist  returns  to  Tolosa ;  as  be  descends  the  Orio,  on 
which  stands  that  town,  he  is  struck  with  traces  of  the  vast  M'ealth 
which  Spain  must  have  possessed  when  the  Indies  first  offered 
their  riches  to  her  grasp.  At  intervals  were  ruins  of  what  must, 
at  one  time,  have  been  considerable  hamlets,  connected  with  the 
main  road  by  bridges  whose  former  existence  could  in  some  cases 
be  guessed  only  from  the  remnants  of  their  shattered  piers  :— 

*  Few  things  astonish  a  stranger  in  Spain  more  than  the  number 

and 
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and  age  of  these  structures.  In  other  countries  they  are  generally 
the  marks,  not  only  of  great  wealth,  but  of  the  progress  of  ciyilization 
and  the  locomotiye  habits  of  the  people.  In  the  north  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  a  hundred  years  ago,  they  were  extremely  rare,  and 
in  the  upland  glens  almost  unknown :  yet  England  has  ever  been  con* 
sidered  as  taking  the  lead  in  the  mechanical  arts  useful  to  life ;  and  it 
was  consequently  with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  that  I  found  them 
scattered  along  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.with  a  profusion  that  would 
be  uncalled  for  even  in  these  days  of  fastidious  luxury.  Between  an 
orchard  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Villa  Franca  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  of  Tolosa  there  were  eight  bridges.' 

An  extravagant  number  at  any  time,  but  doubly  so  when  we  re- 
collect that  these  edifices  were  to  be  found  in  a  wild  district, 
Mrhose  population  must  ever  have  been  scanty ;  and  were  erected 
at  a  time  when  such  facilities  to  communication  were^  over  Eu- 
rope in  genera^  extremely  rare^  and  the  inconvenience  attending 
the  want  of  them  consequently  little  thought  of. 

On  reaching  Tolosa  be  learned  that  during  bis  absence  it  had 
been  attacked  and  nearly  taken  by  the  Carlists.  It  appeared  that 
their  troops,  under  Guibelaldi,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Villa  Franca,  had  descended  the  river  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
former  town.  The  garrison,  anxious  to  distinguish  itself,  went  out 
to  meet  them,  but  it  was  surprised  and  routed  by  the  Carlists^ 
who  were  within  an  ace  of  entering  the  place  with  the  fugitives. 
Failing  in  this,  they  establbhed  themselves  at  a  village  in  the  vici- 
nity^  from  which  they  pushed  their  parties  up  to  the  gates,  and  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  within.  So  restless  and 
enterprising  an  enemy  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  £1 
Pastor,  and  he  again  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  them.  March- 
ing with  his  division  from  Villa  Franca,  he  arrived  at  Tolosa 
under  cover  of  night,  and  as  soon  as  his  men  were  refreshed,  moved 
off  in  search  of  the  enemy,  but  though  by  sending  the  Chapel 
Gorris  into  the  mountains  to  turn  their  flank  and  encumber  their 
retreat,  and  by  a  forced  march  almost  to  the  French  frontier,  he 
used  his  best  efforts  to  overtake  them,  he  was  unable  to  come  up 
with  his  light-footed  opponents,  and  retumedl  without  having 
gained  any  other  advantage  than  the  capture  of  a  single  prisoner  :— 

*•  Such  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  of  thirty-two 
miles,  made  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  best  and  most 
active  of  the  queen*s  generals.  Paltry  as  the  success  was,  it  formed* 
from  what  I  heard  and  saw,  no  bad  specimen  of  the  vaunted  victories 
of  the  constitutional  armies.  As  such  it  was  blazoned  in  the  French 
ministerial  journals,  where,  among  other  achievements,  Jaureguy  was 
represented  as  having  captured  the  enemy's  baggage,  and  disorganized 
his  array.  The  first  exploit,  considering  that  they  carry  nothing  with 
them  beyond  a  small  linen  knapsack  for  holding  tbeirammunition  loaf, 

seemed 
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se«med  to  me  as  difficult  as  depriving  a  higUaader  of  a  oertain  pieee 
qf  dress  which  shall  be  nameless ;  and  the  second  did  not  appear  to 
have  materially  injured  their  effectiveness,  for  the  victoricms  column 
returned  to  Tolosa  only  on  Friday  night,  and  on  Saturday  morniqg 
its  scattered*  discomfited  opponents  occupied  their  M  quarters  at 
Villabuona,  and  their  outposts  were,  as  usual,  peep^  at  us  irom  tha 
top  of  the  crags  that  overlooked  the  town. 

*  Not  even  Sie  solitary  prisoner  taken  in  the  mountams  was  allowed 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  his  captors,  aud  assure,  by  his  actual  presence, 
%he  loyal  subjects  of  the  queen  that  they  had  one  enemy  the  less.  To 
use  the  words  of  the  red-bonnet  who  detailed  to  me  the  story,  he  was 
left  to  '*  watch  the  trees,"  or,  in  other  words,  was  shot  where  he  was 
taken."— p.  206. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  details  of  the  amusements  and  occu- 
pations common  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town : — 

^  The  society  of  Tolosa,  if  rank  be  considered  as  the  test  of  good 
society,  was  excellent ;  but,  as  I  learned  from  a  resident  gentleman 
well  able  to  form  an  opinion,  extremely  illiterate.  The  chief  amuse- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  had  consisted  in  taking  the  air  in  the  evening 
at  the  grove,  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward ;  but  since  the 
late  attack  of  the  Carlists,  that  had  acquired  a  dangerous  character, 
and  they  now  contented  themselves  with  lounging  in  the  balconies  and 
criticising  the  passers-by. 

•  *  The  fair  sex  had  little  to  distinguish  them.  Their  faces  were  even 
plainer  than  those  of  the  dames  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  their  single  pr»« 
tension  to  beauty  consisted  in  a  tolerably  good  foot  and  uicle.  Of 
this  they  were  extravagantly  vain ;  and  spent  much  of  their  time 
perched  upon  one  leg  on  the  cross  iron  bar  of  the  railing  of  the  bal<« 
cony,  and  swinging  the  other  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air  for 
the  benefit  .of  spectators. 

*  The  only  really  pretty  woman  I  saw  kept  the  cigar-shop  opposite 
MouUet's  house.  She  had  two  children,  and  called  herself  a  widow  \ 
apparently  with  as  good  reason  as  the  celebrated  Marquise  St  E  , 
so  well  known  in  France  by  the  soubriquet  of  **  La  Veuve  de  la  Grande 
Ann^e/' 

*  Whether  from  a  respect  to  the  manes  of  their  departed  comrades, 
dr  from  some  other  cause,  the  shop -window,  from  morning  till  night, 
was  crowded  by  all  the  military  in  the  place,  £rom  the  drummer»boy 
ilp  to  the  commandant.  Colonels,  adjutants,  captains,  and  squires  of 
high  degree,  were,  of  course,  the  principal  objects  of  attention ;  but 
when  they  were  not  in  the  way,  Serjeants,  corporals,  and  even  privates, 
particularly  when  handsome,  were  smiled  on  in  their  turn.  Verily,  if 
philanthropy  be  a  virtue,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a 
more  estimable  individual. 

*  Two  doors  off  was  another  person  equally  formidable,  but 
of  a  different  sex.  He  was  a  man  of  about  five*and-twenty, 
and  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  who  had  had  the  singular  fell* 
city  x>f  being  put  han  4e  mmbat  fay  his  own  troope.  Some  months 
-       .:  before, 
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before)  tod  sbortty  after  ihe  oontcripta,  who  oompoiedtBe  force  in  the 
towOi  were  pat  under  arms,  they  were  called  out  at  a  late  hour  to 
repel  an  assault  of  the  enemy.  The  night  was  dark,  and  they  sallied 
from  the  gate  with  their  muskets  loaded,  and  expecting  every  moment 
te  come  into  action.  Their  captab,  who  preceded  them,  received  some 
orders  from  the  front,  which  he  communicated  alta  voce  to  those  behind 
him ;  but  the  gallant  band,  too  much  excited  by  their  novel  situation 
to  catch  exactly  what  he  said,  and  never  doubting  that  the  Philistines 
were  upon  them,  and  that  they  were  ordered  to  fire,  with  wonderful 
unanimity  let  fly  a  volley.  Luckily  for  their  leader,  they  were  despe- 
rately bad  shots ;  and  though  seventy  or  eighty  bullets  whistled  past 
him,  only  one  took  effect.  It  pierced  his  thigh ;  and  he  was  now,  with 
the  limb  in  a  sHng,  slowlv  recovering  from  the  wound. 

*  During  the  morning  he  lay  stretched  upon  a  couch,  invisible  to  all 
but  the  fortunate  females  opposite.  But  exactly  as  the  clock  struck 
four,  arraved  in  his  most  becoming  costume,  with  his  scarlet  foraging- 
cap  placed  jauntily  on  one  side  of  iiis  head,  supported  by  his  crutches, 
and  attended  by  a  corporal — probably  his  military  servant  in  uniform 
— did  he  issue  from  the  portal. 

*  Uncle  Toby  had  but  one  Widow  Wadman  to  welcome  his  approach  t 
fifty  pair  of  bright  eyes  waited  in  eager  expectation  the  presence  of 
the  Captain  of  Tolosa.  No  sooner  had  the  thump,  thump,  thump, 
that  marked  the  descent  of  the  stilts  on  the  staircase,  resounded 
through  the  street,  than  the  curtains  that  veiled  the  madonnas  within 
were  pushed  aside,  and  mistress  and  maid  rushed  to  the  railing  of  the 
balcony.  The  first  story,  the  second  story,  the  third — all  were  waving 
with  female  drapery;  and  as  soon  as  the  red  cap  appeared  below  the 
doorway,  there  issued  forth  a  Babel  of  sounds,  in  which  hopes  and 
fears  and  congratulations  were  all  mingled.  They  hoped  he  was  better 
— they  feared  he  might  be  worse — they  congratulated  him  on  looking 
so  weu.  To  all  this  torrent  of  compliments  the  happy  man  said  nothing. 
Perhaps  remembering  that  gesture  was  the  best  part  of  eloquence,  he 
doubted  if  Demosthenes  himself  would  have  appeared  to  advantage 
encumbered  with  a  pair  of  crutches.  Perhaps,  anxious  to  give  offence 
to  none,  where  all  were  so  amiable,  he  feared  to  commit  himself  in  lan- 
guage that  must  in  its  warmth  have  been  unequal.  **  But,  what- 
soe'er the  cause  might  be,'*  he  said  nothing  *  but,  adopting  the  safer 
plan  of  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  he  booed.  It  was  not,  however, 
a  bow-general — it  was,  like  that  of  the  worthy  baronet,  a  bow  of  dis- 
crimination. There  was  the  nod  of  easy  familiarity  to  the  maid->> 
aervant ;  there,  was  the  slight  inclination,  still  familiar,  but  of  greater 
reverence,  to  the  mistress ;  but  when  some  senora,  whose  rank  or 
beauty  demanded  a  deeper  homage,  came  between  the  sun  and  hi^ 
nobility,  down  went  the  head  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  eyes  were 
turned  upwards,  with  an  expression  intended  to  convey  at  once  the 
most  exsdted  admiratk)n  for  her  person,  and  the  deepest  gratitude  for 
her  sympathy. 

*  It  occasionally  occurred  to  me,  that  all  this  commiseration,  on  the 
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part  of  his  fair  coantrywomen,  tras  sadly  thrown  away ;  for,  if  I  read 
aright,  the  self-satisfied  air  of  happy  vanity  with  which  the  gallant 
captain  shuffled  down  the  street,  he  found  it  more  agreeable,  wounded 
as  he  was,  to  be  *'  the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,"  in  the  good 
town  of  Tolosa,  than  to  be  wandering  in  the  mountains  of  Navarre, 
with  the  double  risk  of  being  shot  at  by  the  Carlists  or  starved  by  the 
commissary.' — p.  230. 

The  scenes  of  which  our  author  was  a  spectator  were  some* 
times  of  a  more  melancholy  character: — 

*  I  was  returning  to  my  bed,  when  Moullet,  who  was  au  couranl  of 
everything  that  passed,  informed  me  that  a  shopkeeper  of  Tolosa  was 
to  be  shot  that  morning  for  tampering  with  the  troops.  About  three 
days  before  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  a  corporal,  who  was  bil- 
leted in  his  house,  to  leave  the  Queen's  service  and  join  Don  Carlos. 
The  man  affected  to  consent  to  his  proposal,  and  volunteered  bringing 
over  some  of  his  comrades,  to  whom  he  said  the  change  would  be 
equally  agreeable.  Accordingly,  that  same  evening,  he  introduced 
three  men,  to  whom  the  unsuspecting  Carlist  reiterated  his  former 
arguments.  Apparently  convinced  by  what  they  had  heard,  his 
auditors  left  his  house  and  went  immediately  to  the  commandant  and 
denounced  him.  He  was  arrested  that  night,  tried  by  a  court-martial 
on  the  following  day,  and  condemned  to  be  shot  on  the  evidence  of  the 
military  Judas  and  his  associates.  The  execution  was  fixed  for  this 
morning,  and  was  to  take  place  at  an  old  house,  standing  close  by  the 
river,  in  a  maize  field,  on  the  road  to  France,  and  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  gate  of  the  town. 

•  At  ^VG  minutes  before  seven,  the  garrison,  headed  by  the  com- 
mandant on  horseback,  and  with  its  band  playing  a  dead  march,  crossed 
the  bridge.  The  veterans  led  the  way — then  came  the  young  troops— 
and  the  invalids  who  could  limp,  but  without  arms,  closed  the  rear. 
They  halted,  and  drew  up  on  the  high  road,  opposite  the  old  house. 
Two  or  three  hundred  of  the  townspeople,  among  whom  were  many 
women,  also  attended  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  execution. 

'  There  were  other  spectators  not  less  interested.  The  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  winds  the  road,  is  steep  and  rocky,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
town  nearly  inaccessible.  Its  summit  was  a  favourite  haunt  and  look- 
out of  the  Carlists,  and  was  on  the  present  occasion  crowded  with  their 
outposts,  who,  without  being  able  either  to  protect  or  to  avenge  him, 
looked  down  with  no  enviable  feelings  on  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate 
partisan. 

^  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  we  heard  the  sound 
of  a  muffled  drum,  and  immediately  appeared  the  troops  that  guarded 
the  prisoner.  There  were  four  files  of  five  men  each,  and  an  officer. 
In  the  middle  was  the  prisoner  himself,  his  arms  bound  behind  him 
by  a  cord,  which  was  held  by  a  single  soldier  who  followed.  On 
each  side  walked  a  parish  priest :  they  were  dressed  in  black  ;  and 
instead  of  the  Basilio  hat  they  generally  wear,  had  small  skullcaps 
of  the  same  colour.     The    two  clergymen  formed  a  remarkable 

contrast. 
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eontrast.  He  on  the  right  was  of  a  tall,  commanding  figure,  bot 
though  young,  the  brow  was  care-worn  and  the  cheek  pale  and  thin  ; 
and  there  was  that  about  the  eye  and  mouth  which  spoke  of  high  ener- 
gies and  a  lofty  ambition,  unchecked  by  the  finer  sensibilities  or  moral 
scruples  that  occasionally  make  men  hesitate  in  gratifying  it.  Alto- 
gether, the  face  was  remarkable — that  of  a  man  formed  of  the  **  stu£f 
of  which  they  make  cardinals  and  popes."  He  evidently  held  in  con- 
tempt the  part  they  had  given  him  to  play,  and  did  not  even  affect  an 
interest  in  the  unhappy  man  beside  him.  His  keen  grey  eye  wandered 
oyer  the  crowd,  glancing  rapidly  from  face  to  face,  as  if  it  would  have 
read  in  the  countenances  of  the  spectators  their  feelings  towards  the 
prisoner,  and  gathered  their  political  creed  from  their  sympathy  or  their 
indifference. 

*  His  associate,  on  the  left,  was  of  a  very  different  order.  With 
nothing  of  what  is  called  character  in  his  countenance,  he  had  a  far 
more  amiable  expression.  The  face  was  round  and  full  and  high- 
coloured  ;  and  there  was  a  twinkle  about  the  eye,  with  traces  of  habi- 
tual gaiety  about  the  mouth,  which  not  even  the  gravity  of  the  present 
moment  had  been  able  totally  to  eradicate.  He  carried  in  his  right 
hand  a  crucifix,  which  he  held  up  from  time  to  time  to  the  view  of  the 
prisoner  ;  and,  speaking  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  seemed  endeavouring 
to  prepare  him  for  another  world. 

*•  The  Carlist  heeded  him  not.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
young  man,  about  seven-and-twenty,  and  with  the  chest  and  shoulders 
of  a  Hercules.  The  hair  was  jet  black,  the  nose  aquiline,  the  eye  deep 
set  but  bright  and  penetrating,  and  with  the  mouth  expressive  of  the 
most  determined  resolution.  The  face  was  pale  ;  but  this  is  common 
in  Spain,  and  it  might  be  constitutional.  His  dress  was  the  blue 
bonnet  of  the  country,  and  a  round  jacket  and  trowsers  of  cloth  of  the 
same  colour.  The  shirt  showed  the  breast,  and  was  open  to  the  waist- 
band. To  the  exhortations  of  the  priest  on  his  left  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion. His  eye  glanced  haughtily  on  those  around  and  beside  him. 
His  manner  was  more  than  collected — it  was  contemptuous.  He  car- 
ried himself  loftily;  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  escort  who 
stepped  more  firmly — not  one  whose  foot  came  to  the  ground  in  better 
time.  Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  squalid  look  and  coarse  attire,  the 
feeling  of  the  moment  had  communicated  to  him  an  air  of  true 
dignity. 

*  When  the  escort  arrived  opposite  the  old  house,  they  marched 
down  a  narrow  lane  that  led  through  the  maize,  and  halted  at  the  place 
of  execution.  There  fresh  exhortations  of  the  priest  followed,  but 
they  were  still  disregarded  by  the  prisoner — ^who  accepted,  however, 
of  a  tumbler  of  wine  and  a  piece  of  bread  which  they  offered  him,  and 
drank  about  half,  soaking  the  bread  in  the  wine.  He  then  started 
forward,  and,  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  man  giving  a  convivial 
toast,  called  out  **  Viva  Carlos  el  Rey !"  In  a  lower  tone  he  added  a 
hope  that  the  spectators  would  remember  him  in  their  prayers  ;  and 
then  with  a  calm,  resolute  step  walked  to  the  chair  prepared  for  him. 

As 
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As  Boon  88  he  had  sat  down,  his  arms  were  pmictted  to  the  httbk,  and 
a  handkerchief  bandaged  over  his  eyes. 

^  The  soldiers  had,  m  the  meantime,  taken  their  places  about  seven 
feet  off,  and  orders  were  given  to  make  ready.  The  muskets  were 
presented ;  and  the  officer,  taking  his  handkerchief  in  his  right  hand, 
without  uttering  a  word,  slowly  raised  and  depressed  it  three  several 
times.  As  it  was  lowered  for  the  third  time,  the  first  file  fired,  and 
the  unfortunate  man  was  no  more.  There  was  no  struggle — ^it  was 
over  in  a  moment — a  ball  had  pierced  his  brain.  The  head  fell  on  the 
back  of  tlie  chair,  and  the  limbs  started  a  little  forward :  there  was  no 
blood  visible,  except  a  little  that  oozed  out  below  that  part  of  the 
handkerchief  which  covered  the  right  eye.  In  about  two  minutes, 
four  old  men,  each  of  whom  might  have  served  as  a  memento  of  mor* 
tality,  approached,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  small  bier,  attached 
to  two  poles.  The  body  was  rudely  trundled  into  it ;  and  its  aged: 
supporters,  sinking  under  the  weight,  staggered  away. 

'  With  the  corse  vanished  the  spell  that  had  hitherto  influenced  the 
minds  of  the  spectators.  During  the  execution,  they  had  been  grava, 
orderly,  and  silent  \  but  as  soon  as  the  dead  body  was  carried  off, 
each  turned  to  his  neighbour  and  hastened  to  make  nis  remarks.  For 
a  moment  the  tones  of  their  voices  were  low  and  modulated ;  but  this 
restraint  soon  wore  off;  and  in  5ve  minutes  after  a  fellow^creaturo 
had  been,  as  the  phrase  goes,  ^\  launched  mto  eternity,'*  they 
passed  me  on  their  way  to  the  town  laughing  and  joking,  as 
merry  and  as  gay  as  if  they  had  been  returning  from  a  fieur  or  a 
horse-race.  It  is  ever  so.  Be  it  who  they  may— strang^er  or 
relative — ^they  die  and  are  forgotten ;  and  we  return  to  the  wants 
and  the  interests  of  our  own  busy  scene,  with  the  same  eager* 
ness  as  the  household  of  the  good  old  Knight  of  La  Mancha, 
where,  before  the  gallant  and  kind-hearted  gentleman  was  cold  upon 
his  bier,  '*  the  nurse  ate  and  the  niece  drank,  and  Sancho  cherished 
his  little  carcase.'^ ' — p.  S59. 

But  our  extracts  have  been  already  too  numerous,  and  we 
hasten  to  conclude  them  by  the  observations  which  follow,  perhaps 
the  most  im)}ortant  part  of  the  journal,  as  containing  the  opinions 
of  an  eye-witness  of  the  position  and  forces  of  the  contending 
parties,  and  their  relative  chances  of  success. 

^  The  army  employed  in  the  four  provinces  against  the  Carlists 
consisted  of  35,000  men.  Of  these  15,000  were  in  garrison,  and 
20,000  were  engaged  in  active  service*  It  was  in  five  divisions — the 
first,  under  Espartero,  occupied  Biscay ;  the  second,  under  J^renzo, 
was  in  Navarre ;  the  fourth,  under  Jauregpy,  kept  down  Ghiipuscoa; 
and  the  third  and  fifth,  under  Generals  Cordova  and  Bedoya,  formed 
the  army  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Rodil. 

*  Of  the  state  of  the  troops  I  confess  my  first  opinion  was  by  no 
means  favourable.  Then,  accustomed  to  see  our  trim  guardsmen  in 
Hyde- Park,  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  Wretched  clothing  of  the 
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Spaniarda,  their  want  of  ihoeii  stockings,  and  hiaptaoks,  and  their 
deficiency  in  those  thousand  minutisB  of  dress  which  are  necessary 
to  give  a  uniform  character  to  soldiery.  But  a  short  time  spent 
in  marching  amongst  them  had  done  much  to  w^e  off  my  original 
pr^udioes,  and  I  now  looked  less  at  the  drapery,  and  more  at  the 
men* 

*  Taking  them  as  a  body,  they  were  tall,  stout,  and  well  made ; 
sober,  steady,  and  obedient.  Their  discipline  was  good,  and  their  arms 
kept  in  the  highest  order.  Of  their  fighting  qualities  report  spoke 
variously ;  and  I  confess  the  numerous  combats  which  were  detailed 
to  me,  in  which,  after  several  hours  of  hard  fighting,  the  whole  loss 
amounted  to  some  six  or  seven  wounded,  and  as  manv  missing,  gave 
me.  no  very  high  idea  of  their  fondness  to  come  into  collision  with  their 
enemies.  I  ought,  however,  to  add  that  all  the  foreign  officers  with 
whom  I  conversed  upon  the  subject  spoke  highly  of  their  courage, 
and  said  that  tbev  only  required  to  be  better  led,  to  become  first-rate 
troops ;  and  perhaps  the  conduct  of  the  Italians  in  Napoleon's  army, 
and  that  of  the  Portuguese  and  Sepoys  in  our  own,  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  behaviour  of  soldiers  in  action  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
original  character  of  the  men,  as  on  the  spirit  and  gallantry  of  their 
leaders.  In  these  qualities  the  Spanish  officers  were  said  to  be  at  best 
deficient,  and  adventitious  physical  causes  had  contributed  to  add  to 
their  original  inefficiency.  The  greater  part  of  those  I  saw  in  the 
armies  of  Rodil  and  Jaureguy  were  men  somewhat  advanced  in  life, 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  during  the  early  part  of  the  Peninsular 
war.  In  1814  they  had  returned  to  their  country,  but  as  most  of 
them  were  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand,  on  account  of  their  principles^ 
they  were  obliged,  bv  his  restoration  to  absolute  power,  either  to 
leave  Spain,  or  to  retire  on  half-pay. 

'  Both  these  classes,  thus  martyrs  to  their  political  creed,  had  claims 
on  the  regency  of  1883,  and,  on  the  double  principle  of  gratitude  and 
interest,  were  restored  to  the  army  and  their  rank.  But  years  had 
rolled  on  in  the  interval,  and  lieutenants  at  twenty  found  themselves 
at  forty  lieutenants  still,  and  engaged  in  a  war  demanding,  beyond  all 
others,  those  energies  and  that  activity  of  which  their  age  and  bulk 
alike  deprived  them. 

*  Out  of  compassion  to  their  infirmities,  the  government  had  per* 
mitted  the  older  officers,  even  of  the  lowest  ranks,  to  use  horses ;  but 
as  it  was  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  those  who,  from  bodily 
weakness,  were  entitled  to  the  indulgence,  and  those  who  were  not, 
the  practice  became  universal.  Unfortunately  the  means  of  becoming 
luxurious  were  not  increased  with  the  permission ;  and  as  the  scanty 
pav  of  the  Spanish  officer  was  insufficient  to  support  more  than  one 
animal,  and  that  necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  his  baggage,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  unhappy  quadruped  do  double  duty ;  and  sat 
squatted  on  the  top  pf  his  pack- saddle  like  an  old  woman  going  to 
market  between  her  panniers  of  ecrgs.  Nothing  could  give  a  more, 
unsoldier-like  appearance  to  a  maxck  than  this  practice ;  and  contri- 
buted 
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buted  to  make  them  the  object  of  ridicule  to  their  men,  iostead  of 
being  considered  examples  of  zeal  and  activity  in  moments  of  ezhaas- 
tion  and  toil. 

*  Many  of  the  Spanish  officers  were  decorated ;  several  wore  twe 
Orders,  and  I  recollect  a  single  instance  of  a  lieutenant  who  had 
three.  One  of  these,  if  I  understood  rightly,  had  been  given  him  on 
account  of  his  having  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  France.  But  it 
has  since  occurred  to  me  that  my  ears  roust  have  deceived  me,  for  if 
a  government  rewards  its  troops  for  being  beaten,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand by  what  stimulus  it  shall  tempt  them  to  be  occasionally  vic- 
torious/— ^p.  290. 

Of  the  Carlist  army  he  speaks  thus : — 

'  Opposed  to  these  forces  of  the  constitutional  government,  the 
Carlists  had  about  14,000  picked  men,  in  capital  order  and  well  armed, 
under  Zumalacarreguy,  Erase,  and  Zabala.  Independently  of  these, 
there  were  two  or  three  corps  of  1000  or  1200  each,  under  Guibelaldi, 
Iturisso,  and  other  leaders ;  besides  numerous  bands  of  Guerillas, 
which  occupied  every  village,  and  served  the  cause  by  blocking  up  the 
roads,  and  cutting  off  the  communications.  That  the  numerical  force 
of  the  legitimate  party  was  not  greater,  arose  from  their  want  of  arms, 
as  such  was  the  enthusiasm  in  nivour  of  Don  Carlos,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fortified  towns, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  population  were  his  adherents.  Of  the  dis- 
position of  those  within  the  places  occupied  by  the  military  of  the 
Queen  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge,  as  death  or  imprisonment  fol- 
lowed an  avowal  of  Carlist  opinions,  and  thus  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  inhabitants  to  affect  unanimity  in  a  cause  for  which  it  is  pro- 
bable  many  of  them  entertained  the  most  cordial  aversion. 

*  During  the  early  part  of  the  struggle,  in  which  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces engaged  in  support  of  their  sovereign,  they  carefully  avoided 
anything  like  a  collision  with  their  opponents  in  open  ground,  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  discipline  of  the  Queen's  soldiery,  and  their 
superior  power  of  handling  their  arms,  gave  them  advantages,  against 
which  mere  numbers  would  not  avail.  They  therefore  adopted  that 
system  of  warfare  which  they  had  found  so  successful  in  the  contest 
with  Napoleon,  and  which  was  suggested  alike  by  their  habits,  and  the 
character  of  the  country.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  they  contented 
themselves  with  surprising  out-posts,  cutting  off  convoys,  intercepting 
couriers,  and  thus  leaving  the  different  corps  of  the  constitutional 
army  perfectly  isolated,  and  ignorant  alike  of  the  motions  of  their 
enemies  or  their  friends. 

^  Emboldened  by  success,  they  gradually  abandoned  the  extreme 
caution  of  their  early  enterprises,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
main  body  of  the  Christinos,  and  from  the  top  of  rocks  which  overhung 
the  road,  and  the  woody  defiles  that  here  and  there  ran  along  it  for 
upwards  of  a  league,  kept  up  a  fire  upon  the  troops  below.  This 
mode  of  warfare,  little  glorious  as  it  may  appear,  had  been  singularly 
destructive ;  and  during  the  two  months  previous  to  that  in  which  I 
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joined  Rodil,  the  Qaeen's  forces  had,  in  conseqaence  of  such  attacks, 
or  from  the  paltry  skirmishes  in  which  they  had  heen  engaged,  lost  not 
less  than  eighty  officers.  Occasionally,  too,  when  favourable  circum- 
stances presented  themselyes,  the  Carlists  attempted  a  bolder  policy, 
and  when  supposed  to  be  at  a  distance,  or  in  small  numbers,  appeared 
suddenly  before  detached  corps  of  their  enemy,  in  a  force  that  made 
fighting  or  flying  alike  unavailing.  To  such  surprises  were  owing  the 
defeats  of  Quesada  and  Lorenzo's  advanced  guard.  In  both  cases 
the  approach  of  the  legitimates  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  the 
Asorganization  of  the  one  force,  atid  the  annihilation  of  the  other; 
almost  without  loss  to  the  victors,  showed  how  well  the  enterprises 
bad  been  planned. 

*  These  fortunate  results  arose  from  their  possessing  that  power 
vfhjch  is  the  groundwork  of  all  military  success — ^the  power  of  com- 
bination ;  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
their  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  their  accuracy  of  intelli- 
gence. The  first  of  these  was  peculiarly  the  concomitant  of  an  army 
composed  of  shepherds  and  smugglers,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  their 
various  professions,  every  path  in  the  mountains,  with  its  individual 
capabilities,  was  accurately  known,  and  gave  to  their  general,  either 
on  occasion  of  advance  or  retreat,  advantages  of  the  first  order. 
Their  power  of  enduring  fatigue  was  not  less  remarkable,  and  was 
such,  that  had  I  not  received  my  information  from  a  dozen  different 
and  unconnected  quarters,  I  could  scarcely  have  credited  it.  But  I 
was  again  and  again  informed,  that  Zumalacarreguy  had  not  unfre- 
quently  nuirched  fifty  miles  in  a  day  ^  and  that  the  body-guard  of  Don 
Carlos,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  so  nearly  captured  by  Jaureguy, 
bad  passed  over,  within  the  foiir-and-twenty  hours,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  miles ;  and  must  have  moved  at  a  very  rapid  pace  even  to  the 
end  of  their  journey,  as,  on  approaching  Tolosa,  £1  Pastor,  and  the 
troops  in  pursuit,  too  much  fatigued  to  follow  any  farther,  took  refuge 
in  the  town,  and  sent  the  garrison  to  continue  the  chace.  But  even 
these  fresh  men  were  unable  to  come  near  the  veteran  pedestrians  of 
the  prince's  garde  de  carptt  and  returned  in  two  hours  in  despair. 

*  With  such  extraordinary  capabilities  of  limb,  the  Spanish  consti- 
tnticmal  army,  however  superior  it  might  be  to  those  of  other  European 
governments  in  its  marching  qualifications,  was  totally  unable  to  enter 
into  competition.  But  even  had  its  physical  energies  been  equally 
great  with  those  of  its  Carlist  opponents,  its  motions  must  ever  have 
been  more  dilatory,  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  legitimates 
were  able  to  advance  at  the  rate  of  speed  possessed  by  their  best 
men,  as  they  found  all  along  their  route,  in  the  cottages  of  the 
attached  peasantry,  an  asylum  for  their  exhausted  soldiery ;  while  the 
Christinos  were  obliged  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  laggard 
step  of  the  greatest  invalid  in  their  ranks,  as  every  loiterer  was  sure 
to  be  slaughtered  as  soon  as  he  was  beyond  the  protection  of  his  com- 
rades. Even  in  Ghiipuscoa,  where,  from  the  more  open  state  of  the 
country,  such  attacks  were  less  dreaded,  I  have  seen  the  rear-guard, 
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more  tban  once«  come  to  a  halt  tiU  seme  soldiera  ^o  were  drinldiv 
at  a  rivulet  had  finished  their  draught,  lest  they  should  be  eaqpoaed  to 
danger  by  being  for  a  few  moments  behind  the  rest 

^  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  amazing  rapidity  of  tnovement,  and 
this  attachment  of  the  Basquese,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  listen 
with  distrust  to  the  details  of  any  important  loss  sustained  by  the  Cad- 
ists,  so  long  as  they  confine  their  operations  to  the  broken  surface  of 
the  four  provinces.  As  in  the  event  of  Zumalacarreguy  being  en« 
gaged  in  any  general  combat,  in  which  he  was  not  likely  to  ha  victor 
•^a  matter  by  no  means  probable,  since  by  his  superior  speed  ha  b 
enabled  to  choose  his  own  ground,  and  is  understood  never  to  go  into 
action  except  with  overwhelming  odds  in  his  favour — ^hehasonly,  on  the 
day  going  against  him,  to  scatter  his  troops  to  every  wind  of  heaven, 
and  send  them  in  a  thousand  directions  to  the  defiles  of  the  neighs 
bourhood,  where,  moving  at  a  pace  incompatible  alike  with  the  dress 
and  the  habits  of  the  regulars,  they  would  be  in  a  few  minutes  safe 
from  pursuit;  and,  re*organizing  themselves  amid  the  security  of 
their  fastnesses,  assume,  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  as  formidabU  a 
character  as  ever.  The  constitutional  army  has  no  such  reeooree 
against  misfortune ;  its  existence  depends  upon  its  remaining  in  a 
mass,  and  once  broken,  it  would  certainly  and  rapidly  be  annihilated 
in  detail 

^  Another  circumstance,  highly  favourable  to  the  Carlist  generals, 
is  the  accuracy  of  their  intelligence,  and  the  power  which  they  pes* 
sess  of  transmitting  immediate  orders  to  the  subordinate  heads  of 
the  scattered  corps.  In  both  qualifications  were  the  Christiaoa  da* 
ficient.  Of  intelligence  indeed,  such  as  it  was,  they  had  plenty,  for 
it  is  always  volunteered  when  men  pay  high ;  and  it  was  said  that 
Rodil  gave  an  ounce  of  gold  for  each  piece  of  information:  hot  his 
officers  used  to  complain  that  it  could  not  be  depended  on ;  and  that 
even  where  it  proved  to  be  true»  the  commander-in-chief  was  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  it  so  as  to  execute  a  eombinad  movement— as 
the  orders  to  the  generals  of  the  detached  divisions  could  only  be 
conveyed  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  escort,  whieh  ¥raa  ooea* 
sionally  beaten  back  when  amounting  to  180  men,  and  whieb,  even 
when  enabled  to  proceed,  marched  only  in  the  day-time,  aad  mav«d  at 
a  snail's  pace. 

*•  The  Carlists  were  in  a  very  different  position.  Through  tlia  me* 
dium  of  a  peasantry,  who-  had  been  taught  by  their  priests  that  they 
were  incurring  eternal  damnation  if  they  neglected  any  means  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  their  aovereign,  the  most  detailed  aecoosts 
were  conveyed  to  the  head- quarters  of  Zumalacarreguy  of  the  move- 
ments  of  the  queen's  army ;  while  despatches,  sent  from  one  corps 
to  another,  instead  of  loitering  along  the  road  at  the  slow  pace  of  an 
escort  of  infantry,  were  conveyed  across  the  country  after  the  fashion 
of  the  fiery  cross  in  the  old  times  of  Highland  warfare.  The  bearaf 
of  the  packet,  while  it  remained  in  his  possession,  hurried  on  with  all 
the  speed  that  wind  and  limb  could  muster;  and  at  the  mom^t  hit 
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•oergtM  became  exhausted,  he  was  entitled  to  pat  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  first  peasant  whom  he  met,  who,  on  horseback  or  on  fi>ot,  in  cot* 
tage  or  in  field,  was  obliged  to  receive  it,  and  (such  was  the  terror 
iii8|Hred  by  the  dennnciations  of  the  monks)  to  forward  it  on  its  course 
with  tke  same  rapidity.  In  this  manner,  the  orders  of  the  superior 
officers  of  the  legitijaoate  party  were  occasionally  conveyed  sixteen 
nlea  within  the  hour ;  and  their  power,  either  of  avoiding  or  sur* 
prising  an  enemy,  inoreastd  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

*  But,  independently  of  the  information  derived  from  a  sealous  pea* 
eaatry,  Uiey  had  a  corps  of  light  troops  specially  attached  to  the  duty 
pf  preceding  and  following  the  queen's  army.  These  fellows  occupied 
the  heights,  and  bv  firing  signals  were  able  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  transmit  intelligence  with  wonderful  facility.  They  were, 
as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  in  full  operation  on  the  day  on  which 

^Rodil's  army  left  Tolosa  for  Ascoytia,  and  gave  warning  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  latter  town  of  our  approach  within  five  minutes  after 
we  had  entered  the  gully  up  which,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Tolosa,  turnsi  the  Ascoytia  road.  The  consequence  wa8,  that  the  band 
of  Carlists  which  occupied  the  village,  and  those  inhabitants  who,  from 
their  zeal  for  legitimacy,  might  have  been  objects  of  suspicion  to 
Rodil,  had  full  time  to  transport  themselves  to  the  mountains,  and 
await  in  safety  amid  their  fastnesses  the  moment  of  our  departure. 

*  Of  the  fortified  places  possessed  by  the  queen,  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pampeluna  and  St  Sebastian,  might  be  taken  in  a  few 
hours  by  two  heavy  guns ;  as  those  I  saw,  Eybar,  Bergara,  Villa- 
franca,  and  Tolosa,  were  commanded  by  heights  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  others  were  in  a  similar 
situation.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  good  policy  in  the 
Carlists  to  reduce  them  if  they  could,  as  at  present  they  are  said  to 
occupy  fifteen  thousand  men,  who,  without  a  single  soldier  being 
withdrawn  from  the  legitimate  ranks  for  the  purpose,  are  de  facto 
blockaded  by  the  animositv  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  dare  not,  except  in  force,  move  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls.  Occasionally  they  sally  forth  in  a  strong  body,  and  clear  the 
roads  for  two  miles  in  advance ;  but  though  everything  gives  way 
before  them,  they  no  sooner  begin  to  retrace  their  steps  than  their 
enemies  return  upon  their  heels,  and  by  the  time  they  have  entered 
Sbo  town  the  place  is  as  strictly  blockaded  as  before. 

*  Prom  all  these  circumstances,  were  I  called  on  to  form  an  opinioui 
I  ahould  augur  ill  for  the  success  of  the  queen  in  the  four  provinces. 
Independency  of  the  hatred  of  the  Basquese— a  hatred  founded  on  tha 
triple  ground  of  interest,  loyalty,  and  religion — ^there  exists  a  bar  to 
bar  success  in  the  character  of  the  country,  which,  full  of  forests  and 
defiles,  is  impenetrable  to  any  but  the  natives  ;  and  defied  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  armies  much  more  formidable  tluui  any 
that  the  Christinos  are  likely  to  bring  into  the  field. 

*  Of  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  towards  Don  Carlos,  in  the 
southern  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  I  bad  no  means  of  forming^  an 
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opinion ;  bat  though  at  present  there  appears  an  unanimous  feeHng  is 
favour  of  the  constitution,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  there  are  scat- 
tered over  the  surface  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  eighty-six  thousand 
regular  clergy,  besides  an  enormous  number  of  parish  priests,  most  of 
whom  identi^  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  with  their  own ;  and  who, 
ruling  with  almost  sovereign  power  ovei^the  minds  of  an  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  majority,  would  be  inclined  to  use  their  influence  on  the 
flrst  occasion  on  which  it  could  be  employed  with  advantage,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  producing  opposition  to  the  Queen's  government.' — ^p.  856-63. 

In  these  observations,  generally,  we  concur — though  we  must 
add  that  we  estimate  the  chances  of  success  of  the  legitimate  partf 
much  more  highly  than  our  author  does.  During  tfie  last  year  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  war  in  the  Basque  provinces  has  materially 
changed  its  character.  When  our  tourist  was  in  Spain,  the  CarU 
ists  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive  ;  and  if  they  attempted  bolder 
measures,  were  indebted  for  their  happy  issue  either  to  their  sur- 
prising, or  overwhelming  by  numbers,  isolated  portions  of  the  con- 
stitutional army.  Since  that  time — and  the  fact  is  remarkable,  a9 
arguing  an  important  improvement  in  the  morale  and  discipline 
of  their  troops — they  have  gradually  assumed  a  more  forward  atti- 
tude, and  meeting  their  opponents  face  to  face,  in  open  ground, 
and  on  equal  terms,  have  repeatedly  engaged  and  beaten  the  largest 
force  which  the  queen's  party  could  bring  against  them. 

It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that  these  victories  have  been  ob- 
tained over  the  best  oflicers  in  Spain.  Rodil,  the  defender  of 
Callao,  was  opposed  to  them,  and  failed ;  Mina,  who,  associated 
as  he  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Basquese  with  the  recollection  of 
former  triumphs,  was  perhaps  the  most  formidable  opponent  of 
Don  Carlos,  has  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  Valdez^  their  suc- 
cessor, with  a  higher  character  than  any  of  his  countrymen  for 
professional  knowledge,  has  become  distinguished  above  his  pre- 
decessors only  by  the  superior  amount  of  his  losses,  and  has,  it 
is  said,  shut  himself  up  in  Vittoria,  and  resigned  to  his  opponent 
that  which  has  hitherto  been  the  battle-field  of  the  combatants.  If 
to  these  successes  be  added  the  capture  of  some  of  the  towns  gar- 
risoned by  the  Christinos — the  abandonment  of  others — the  recent 
daring  operations  of  the  Carlist  forces  in  the  plains  of  Catalonia 
and  Old  Castile,  where  till  lately  they  only  ventured  to  show  them- 
selves in  small  and  scattered  bands — and^  above  all,  the  demand 
made  by  the  government  of  Isabella  for  that  foreign  aid  which  it 
is  notorious  was,  but  a  few  months  ago,  equally  unpopular  with 
her  ministry  and  her  people — we  can  entertain  little  doubt  that  the 
legitimate  party  is  rapidly  increasing  in  strength  and  popularity ; 
and  that  its  Chief,  were  he  opposed  only  by  the  arms  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  those  means  of  resistance  at  present  within  the  limits 
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of  the  PeniDSiila^  would  succeed  in  establishing  himself  upon  the 
Spanish  throne.  Nor  do  we  apprehend  that  even  such  an  occur- 
rence as  the  death  of  his  gallant  general  will  now  materially 
affect  these  prospects.  At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, 
indeed,  such  a  loss  would  have  been  irreparable.  Then,  mere  zeal, 
or  courage,  or  military  skilf,  however  great,  would  have  been  in- 
8uflicient  to  have  raised  with  success  the  standard  of  a  fugitive 
prince^  in  opposition  to  a  powerful  army  and  an  established  govern- 
ment, with  no  other  support  than  that  afforded  by  peasants,  without 
money,  without  discipline,  and  almost  without  weapons.  Peculiar 
talents  were  necessary.  A  man  was  required  who  was  intimate 
with  the  defiles  of  the  wild  district  in  which  the  combat  was  to  be 
carried  on,  and  the  language  of  its  inhabitants ;  one  who,  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  activity  and  local  knowledge  of  the  moun* 
taineer,  to  military  science  and  acquaintance  with  the  tactics  of  a  re- 
gular army,  could,  as  occasion  might  demand,  oppose  to  a  superior 
enemy  either  the  rapid  and  bolated  movements  of  the  guerilla,  or  the 
more  extensive  and  combined  operations  of  civilized  warfare.  Such 
was  Zumalacarreguy — who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  super- 
intended the  detaib  at  once  of  the  civil,  of  the  military,  and  of  the 
financial  departments ;  and  who,  if  he  had  then  fallen,  would  have 
probably  carried  with  him  to  the  ground  the  cause  which  was  upheld 
mainly  by  his  energies.  But  the  interests  of  legitimacy  no  longer 
stand  on  quite  so  precarious  a  footing.  The  presence  of  Don  Carlos 
in  Navarre  has  naturally  tended  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  confirm  their  loyalty.  The  machinery  of  a  central  go- 
vernment, so  necessary  to  the  success  of  measures  by  its  power  of 
combination,  has  been  set  in  motion.  A  commissariat,  with  ample 
funds  (from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arise)  for  its  maintenance, 
has  been  established  ;  and  the  army,  that  main  source  of  success  in 
civil  broils,  no  longer  consisting  of  mere  predatory  bands,  is  large, 
well  disciplined,  and  flushed  with  victory ;  and  may  be  increased  to 
an  indefinite  extent,  as  the  Christinos,  by  concentrating  themselves 
in  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian,  have  abandoned  to  the  Carlists 
Elgoybar,  Bergara,  Palencia,  and  the  other  gun  manufactories  in 
the  north  of  Spain ;  and  have,  consequently,  enabled  them  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  that  arm  in  which,  of  all  others,  they  have 
hitherto  been  confessedly  most  weak. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Eraso 
in  his  late  victory  at  Descarga,  incline  us  to  doubt  very  much 
whether,  in  case  the  Spaniards  were  left  to  decide  their  own  quar- 
rel, the  loss  of  any  one  officer,  however  distinguished,  could  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Don  Carlos,  or 
prevent  his  triumphant  progress  to  Madrid.  The  levies  now  rais- 
ing 
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ing  in  England,  Under  th^  auspices  of  an  officer  Who,  though  not 
high  in  rank,  enjoys  certainly  a  high  professional  reputation-— 
those  levies,  under  such  guidance,  may,  it  is  true,  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  contest  and  its  result ;  but  whatever  be  its  termina- 
tion, and  whether  such  aids  do  or  do  not  secure  a  victory  to  the 
Queen's  cause,  they  afford  most  unequivocal  evidence  how  little 
that  cause  is  at  heart  with  the  Spanish  nation — and  they  must 
stamp  indelible  disgrace  on  the  English  party  which  sanctions  their 
employment — a  party  which  has  invariably  in  language  asserted 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  choose  its  own  sovereign — but  which, 
as  invariably  in  practice,  has  contradicted  its  theory  by  its  acts^ 
and. now,  as  heretofore^  seeks  to  impose  new  systems  and  a  strange 
form  of  government  on  a  people  who  neither  covet  their  possession 
nor  are  at  all  fit  to  profit  by  them. 


We  received,  after  this  article  had  been  prepared  for  the  press, 
a  volume  entitled  ^  Recollections  of  a  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of 
Alcoba^a  and  Batalha^  by  the  Author  of  Vathek/  from  which,  had 
it  reached  us  sooner,  we  should  have  given  some  extracts,  strikingly 
illustrative  of  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  progress  of  social  and 
mental  deterioration  in  the  Peninsula.  In  fact,  such  is  the  perhaps 
unconscious  capacity  of  Mr.  Beckford^s  genius,  that  he  has  in  this 
little  volume,  professing  merely  to  record  the  trivial  incidents  of « 
fortnights  ramble,  presented  us  with  a  complete  picture  of  the 
whole  life  of  Portugal  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Ten  volumes 
would  not  have  made  the  impression  more  perfect.  From  the 
feeble  prince,  the  profligate  princess,  the  jealous  minister,  the 
enervate  lord,  and  the  more  than  lordly  abbot,  down  to  the  coarse 
lut  cunning  friar^  and  the  careless,  credulous,  contented  peasant 
«— every  class  and  order  of  society  is  placed  vividly  before  us— 
quite  as  satisfactorily,  and  assuredly  quite  as  amusingly,  as  tbej 
could  have  been  within  the  scope  of  a  novel  of  manners. 

This  narrative,  we  should  observe,  was  not  written  at  the  time 
to  which  it  refers,  but  has  been  recently  drawn  up  from  recollec* 
tion,  assisted  only  by  a  few  short  notes.  This  circumstance  his 
in  no  respect  weakened  the  freshness  and  liveliness  of  it»  descrip- 
tions— but  it  has  cast  over  the  reflections  interspersed  a  tone  of 
sobriety  and  depth  which,  to  our  feeling,  much  improves  the 
general  effect. 


Art. 
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Abt.  X. — 1.  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
I    inquire  into  the  Municip(d  Corporations  of  England  and  IVales^ 
1835. 

2.  Protest  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  against  the  First  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Municipal 
Corporations  of  England  and  Wales.     1835. 

3,  Observations  on  the  Principles  to  be  adopted  in  the  Establish^ 
ment  of  New  Municipalities,  the  Reform  of  Andent  Corpo^ 
rations,  and  the  Cheap  Administration  of  Justice.  By  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave^  K.H.    LondoD.    1833. 

IF  any  additional  proof  were  necessary  that  the  Reform  Bill 
was — and  by  some»  at  least,  of  its  framers  was  intended  to  be 
— a  revolution,  or  overthrow  of  all  the  ancient  institutions  of 
England,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  plan  of  Municipal  Reform 
with  which  the  present  Cabinet  has  found  itself  obliged  to  fol- 
low up  that  primary  measure :  nor  has  anything  given  us  a  more 
melancholy  conviction  of  the  certain  ultimate  success  of  the  revo- 
lutionists than  the  blind  eagerness  with  which  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  despairing  apathy  with  which 
the  country  at  large  has  received  this  measure.  If,  five  years 
i^o,  any  one  had  predicted  that  our  whole  system  of  municipal 
policy-^all  those  various  Corporations  which  had  been  originally 
the  chief  agents,  and  subse<juentiy  the  safest  depositaries,  of  the 
private  rights  and  public  liberties  of  Englishmen »- which  had 
for,  we  may  say,  ages  presented  an  elastic  but  most  effectual  re- 
sistance to  the  encroachments  of  the  populace  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  the  Crown  on  the  other— which  had  repelled  and  destroyed  the 
despotism  of  James  U.,  and  were  the  bulwarks  and  the  safeguards 
of  the  Protestant  interests  in  the  state — if,  we  say,  five  years  ago 
any  one  should  have  foretold  that  they  were  to  be  all  swept 
AWAY  almost  without  opposition  or  complaint,  and  with  no  public 
expression  of  indignation  or  alarm,  he  would  have  been  thought 
as  mad  as  Cassandra. 

Yet  it  has  come  to  pass.  The  bill  was  introduced  without  oppo- 
siuon.  Its  principle^^the  principle  of  annihilating  a  system  which 
many  believe  to  have  been  a  main  cause,  and  which  all  admit  to 
have  been  at  least  a  concomitant  of  all  the  civilization  and  all 
the  prosperity  of  England«-the  principle  was  admitted  by  the 
•ecoiid  reading  of  the  bill,  without  division— almost  without  dis- 
cussion. Thf  efforts  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir 
William  Follett  to  correct  two  or  three  of  the  most  enormously 
unjust  of  its  details— the  small  impression  -that  their  unanswerable, 
at  all  events  their  unanswered,  objections  made  upon  the  majority, 
or  their  dumb  but  desperate  leaders— jind,  above  all,  the  stupor 
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into  Mi^hich  the  proposUion  seems  to  have  thrown  the  Corponrtioiu 
and  the  country,  leave  us  no  hope  that  any  observations  of  ours  can 
influence,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  fate  of  this  portentous  mea* 
sure.  But  the  more  isolated  and  hopeless  our  opposition,  the 
more,  imperative  seems  to  us  the  duty  of  recordmg  that  dissent — 
if  with  no  present  prospect  of  advantage^  at  least  for  future  consi- 
deration, when  the  country  shall  awake  from  the  frenzy  which  has 
intoxicated  one-half  of  the  population,  and  the  despair  that  para- 
lyzes the  other.  That  day  will  come— as  similar  recoveries  from 
similar  insanitiee  did  in  1660  and  1688 — and  that  awakening  may 
and  must  be  accelerated  by  keeping  alive  in  the  public  mind  the 
true  history  of  transactions  so  monstrous  as,  if  not  vouched  by  eye- 
witnesses, and  placed  by  contemporaneous  evidence  beyond  con- 
tradiction or  doubt,  must  appear  incredible. 

The  first  step  in  this  extraordinary  affair  was  in  itself  most  ex- 
traordinary. A  commission  was  issued  under  the  Cheat  Seal  of 
England  with  powers  and  for  purposes  now  confessed  to  have  been 
illegal !  The  Corporations  in  general,  a  few  perh?ps  from  intimi- 
dation, and  others  with  the  spontaneous  promptness  of  conscious 
integrity,  submitted  to  the  commission — but  five  or  six  thought  it 
due  to  themselves,  the  law,  and  the  constitution,  to  resist  such  an 
illegal  assumption  of  power;  and  one  or  two  cases  were  as  effective 
in  trying  the  legality  of  the  commission  as  a  hundred  would  have 
been.  They  were  successful.  The  town-clerk  of  a  petty  borough 
discomfited  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  on  a  point  of 
law  of  his  lordship's  own  raising,  within  his  own  special  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  for  the  very  first  time,  we  believe,  since  the  da}^  of  James 
and  Jeffries,  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seed  of  England  was 
convicted  of  illegality.  This  fact  is  so  singular^  so  astonishing  (if 
anything  in  these  times  could  astonish),  that  we  think  it  worth 
while  to  preserve  one  clause  of  the  commission : — 

'  And  for  the  better  discovering  of  truth  in  the  premises  [the  ex« 
isting  state  of  the  Corporations],  we  do  by  these  presents  give  and 
grant  to  you  [tlie  Commissioners]  full  power  and  authority  to 
CALL  before  you  such  and  so  many  officers  of  the  said  Corporations  as 
you  shall  judge  necessary,  and  to  inquire  into  the  premises  by  all 
OTHER  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever.  And  we  do  hereby  give 
and  grant  to  you  full  powbr  and  authority  to  administer  an  oath  or 
oaths  to  any  persons  whatsoever,  &c.  And  we  do  furtber  ^'t^  €tnd 
grant  to  you  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  and  singular  the 
officers  of  the  said  Corporations  to  bring  and  produce  on  oeUh  before 
you  all  and  singular  charters,  rolls,  records,  deeds,  papers,  &c.' — 
First  Report^  p.  4. 

Would  it  not  be  in  an  extreme  degree  ridiculous — if  it  were 
not  for  other  reasons  so  lamentable  and  alarming — to  see  that  all 
these  pompous  *  gifts  and  grants' — these  '  full  authorities' 
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—•these  *  poioen  to  eiamine  persons  upon  oathf'  and  to  enforce  the 
^produclum  of  rtcords ' — thus  largely  and  solemnly  confiprted  by 
the  Crown  in  the  very  highest  of  its  functions,  were  proved  by  the 
breath  of  a  town-derk  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  fudge  ! 
*  I  can* — said  the  braggadocio  who  thought  himself  a  conjurer — 

*  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep :' 
and  so  thought  the  Lord  Chancellor — 

*  I  can  CALL  iovmrclerks  with  their  nrntiy  deeds* 
without  thinking  that  he  incurred  the  old  retort— 

*  Why  so  can  I  or  any  other  man! 

But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ?* 
Of  such  an  affront  to  the  royal  dignity— of  such  a  mockery  of 
the  highest  forms  of  the  law— of  such  a  ridiculous  mystification — 
we  are  confident  no  previous  example  can  be  found. 

It  was^  however,  an  appropriate  prologue  to  what  was  to  follow. 
The  next  step  was  the  selection  of  the  Commissioners.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  an  inquiry  into  such  institutions  as  the  Corpo- 
rations of  England  would  have  been  intrusted  to  men  of  the  highest 
and  purest  character  in  the  legal  profession,  and  whose  position  in 
that  profession  would  have  been  at  once  a  test  of  theu*  capacity 
and  a  pledge  for  their  fairness.  What  was  the  fact?  Twenty 
gentlemen  were  named  in  the  commission — ^nineteen  of  whom,  we 
take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  were,  as  barristers,  nearly  unknown  in 
ff^estminster  jFTatt-— some  of  them  even  were  strangers  in  that 
little  nook  of  the  building  in  which  the  counsellors  indue  their 
wigs  and  gowns.  Two  exceptions  to  this  general  obscurity  there 
were — Mr.  Blackburn,  the  chief  commissioner,  had  been  occasion- 
ally  heard  of  as  a  respectable  man  of  very  small  practice — and  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  though  not,  we  believe,  a  practitioner,  was 
advantageously  known  by  several  valuable  publications  relating 
to  the  legal  and  literary  antiquities  of  England.  But  of  the  other 
eighteen  names — 

George  Long,  Fortunatus  Dwarris, 

Sampson  Augustus  Rumball,  George  Hutton  Wilkinson, 

Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  Peregrine  Bingham, 

David  Jardine,  Richard  Whitcombe, 

John  Elliott  Drinkwater,  Edward  John  Gambler, 

Thomas  Flower  Ellis,  James  Booth, 

Henry  Roscoe,  Charles  Austin, 

Edward  Rushton,  Alexander  Edward  Cockbum, 

John  Buckle,  Daniel  Matide, 

we  ask  our  readers  and  the  public,  whether  they  had  so  much 
as  heard  of  any  one  of  them  as  a  man  of  any  professional  practice, 
or  even  pretensions  ?  They  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  gentle- 
men of  the  best  private  characters^  and  some  of  them  may  even 
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have  fair  professional  prospects — but,  we  repeat,  is  there  one  of 
tfaem  who  had,  at  the  date  of  the  commissioD,  not  merely  suck  a 
degree  of  public  reputation  as  to  justify  his  appointment,  but  any 
Heputation  at  all  ?  We  might  almost  ask  whether  any  one  had  ever 
heard  of  their  names  ? 

The  causes  of  such  an  extraordinary  selection  were  probably 
three-fold. 

First  there  were,  we  are  well  aware,  certain  private  interests  to 
be  conciliated,  and  certain  little  political  debts  to  be  paicL  We 
are  not  such  Utopians  as  altogether  to  proscribe  the  influence  of 
such  motivesr— but  for  so  great  a  trust,  for  functions  of  a  judicial 
and  almost  inquisitorial  nature,  we  could  have  wished  that  politieal 
partiality  had  selected  some  more  prominent,  responsible,  aad 
trustworthy  subjects. 

There  was  another  advantage  in  the  selection  of  these  un- 
practised hands.  The  old  proverb  of  *  nbw  brooms  sweeping 
clean*  hsid  lately  received  a  striking  illustration ;  and  as  nothing  is 
so  hold  as  ignorance,  it  was  reasonably  thought  that  none  could  be 
found  so  fearless  and  so  fit  to  sweep  away  all  the  old  institutions 
of  the  country,  as  those  who  knew  nothing  about  them. 

But  there  was  a  third  still  more  important  point  to  be  secured. 
The  Test  laws  had,  down  to  1828,  excluded  Dissenters  from  all 
the  corporations  of  the  kingdom.  It  entered  into  the  Ministry's 
idea  of  fairness,  that  the  inquiry  into  such  corporatioi^  should  be 
mainly  conducted  by  those  men  who  had  been  so  long  excluded 
from  them,  and  who,  therefore,  must  naturally  have  felt  the  most 
inveterate  prejudices  and  the  bitterest  hatred  against  them.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Commissioners  were  of  course 
Dissenters,  and  it  became,  therefore,  expedient  that  such  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  \Vhig  and  Radical  parties  could 
supply  should  npt  be  of  such  weight  and  character  as  to  thwart, 
impede,  or  resist  their  dissenting  colleagues  in  their  predisposition 
to  find  everything  wrong  in  institutions  from  which  they  had  been 
so  long  ,and,  as  tbey  thought,  so  intolerantly  excluded.  We  mean 
neither  imputation  nor  offence,  and  admit,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
that  such  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  of  dissenting 
persuasioniT  was  natural,  and  no  doubt  conscientious — but  for  that 
very  reason  they  were  the  very  last  men  who  should  have  been 
employed  jn  such  on  inquiry.  It  is  in  human  nature— and  it  is, 
indeed,  the  common  objection  against  exclusive  institutions — Aat 
sectarians  must  be  actuated  by  re-active  prejudices.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  composed  the  Commission  of  men  who  (without, 
we  believe,  one  single  exception)  were  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  political  party  that  had  already  denounced  and  doomed  the 
corporations— it  was  monstrous  to  superadd  so  large  and,  above 

all. 
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M,  8o  influential  a  proportion'  of  religioiiB  hoatiiity/  Ev€ry  page 
of  the  Report  and  of  the  Appendix  testifies  the  eiistence  and 
force  of  these  unhappy  prejudices^  and  justifies,  if  not  the  favmeu, 
at  least  the  foresight  which  prompted  such  appointments. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  Yery  characteristic  of  this 
transaction.  There  were  twenty  commissioners — so  great  a  num- 
ber might  seem  a  kind  of  security  against  flagrant  partiality,  per-* 
aonal  prejudices,  and  individual  error.  But  will  it  be  credited 
that  the  afianr  was  so  arranged,  that  no  one  corporation  (except 
London)  was  visited  by  more  than  two  commissioners^  and  that 
no  less  than  137  corporations  were  delivered  over  in  each  case  ta 
a  ringle  commissioner,  by  whose  partialities,  if  he  was  prejudiced*-^ 
by  whose  errore,  when  only  mistaken-^by  whose  uncontrolled 
power  and  unassisted  capacity — their  fortunes  and  fate  were  to  be 
decided.  To  Mr.  Peregriue  Bingham  were  committed  19  towns  $ 
to  Mr.  Edward  John  Oambier  17;  to  Mr.  James  Booth  l6;  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg  14,  and  so  on, 

*  Through  itomty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these,' 
down  to  Mr.  Fortqnatus  J)warris,  whose  remarkable  and  aus- 
picious name  we  think  we  have  seen  in  severcU  of  these  lucrative 
commissions,  but  who  appears  on  this  occasion  as  the  autocrat  of 
only  two  boroughs.  Not  that  this  is  any  reflection  on  his  activity 
or  intelligence,  for  he  seems — JiUio  et  Casare  Coss. — (Mr.  Au" 
^tu8  Rumball  being  no  better  than  Bibvhui) — to  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  important  and  critical  district  of  Durham, 
Northumberland^  Yorkshire,  and  Westmoreland, — and  to  have  had 
the  examination  of  certain  places  illustrious  in  the  debates  on  the 
Reform  Bill — Gateshead,  Sunderiand,  Appleby,  Kendal,  cum 
mtUtis  aliis.  •  Fortunate  Malton'  was  also  within  the  district  of 
Fortunafus  Dwarris;  bui  fortunate  in  all  ways — Malton,  as  well 
as  Tavistock,  happening  not  to  be  municipal  corporations^ 
were  exempted  from  this  inquiry,  and  of  course  from  all  the  pains„ 
penalties,  disfranchisements^  and — worst  of  all — the  enfranchise^ 
ments,  which  the  Bill  may  impose  on  lessybrftina^e  localities. 

We  should  like,  by  the  way,  to  know  why — if  these  new  municipal 
constitutions  are  so  valuable  and  so  necessary  to  the  sood  govern- 
ment of  the  several  towns — why  places  of  such  consiaeration  as  to 
send  TWO  members  to  parliament^  such  as  Malton,  Peter- 
borough^ and  Tavistock,  should  not  have  been  included  in 
this  general  bill.  There  is^  indeed,  a  clause  towards  the  end  of 
the  bill  which  says,  that  '  if  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  not 
now  corporate  shall  petition  to  be  included  in  the  bill,*  the  King 
may  do  so ; — but  the  clause  does  not  say,  what  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants,  nor  if  every  individual  inhabitant  must  concur — whether 
pauper  or  rate-payer,  male  or  female — nor  does  in  any  way  what- 
ever 
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ever  .define  who^  for  this  purpose^  shall  be  considered  inhdbiiants. 
So  that,  practically,  this  clause  must  be  found  an  utter  delu- 
sion— another  specimen  of  fudge  !  and  we  think  we  can  safely 
assure  my  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the  Duke  of  Bed« 
FOED  that,  under  its  provisions,  their  tranquil  supremacy  in 
Malton,  Peterborough,  and  Tavistock  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  these  new  charters  of  incoiporation. 

But  to  return  to  the  Conmiission.  From  its  general  composition, 
we  anticipated  what  the  complexion  of  the  Report  would  be— >we 
had  little  doubt  that  we  should  find  it  a  ITiesiaurw  of  all  the  gossip 
and  scandal  which  party  feuds  and  sectarian  rancour  never  fail  to 
generate  in  small  localities,  and  which  it  would  have  re<]^uired  men 
of  unbiassed  temper  and  superior  sagacity  to  have  weighed  and 
sifted.  Such  men  we  have  lamentable  proof  that  these  Commis- 
sioners were  not ;  and  we  are  convinced,  that  if  the  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal  had  endeavoured  to  choose  men  for  this  office  the 
most  inveterately  biassed  against  those  whose  conduct  they  had  to 
examine,  he  could  not  have  made  a  selection  which  could  have 
done  hb  business  more  to  his  mind. 

Accordingly  the  key*note  to  which  the  whole  concert  has  been 
pitched  is  party.  All  the  objections  to  the  corporations,  how- 
ever varied  or  diversified,  end  m  one  point — they  are  party  insti- 
tutions. All  the  imputations  against  mdividuals  are  reducible  to 
one  real  ofience — that  they  are  party  men.  The  gravamen  of 
the  censure  of  any  proceeding  is,  that  it  was  done  for  party 
purposes ;  and,  with  a  gross  inconsistency  in  reason,  but  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  human  nature — the  remedy  pro- 
posed for  the  correction  of  all  these  party  errors  is — that  the  power 
should  be  transferred  to  the  opposite  party. 

Now  let  us  say  a  few  explanatory  words  on  the  subject  of 
party,  as  applicable  to  the  Municipal  Corporations.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  the  instruments  of  what  the  Report  calls  Party — 
but  it  was  the  yar/y  of  the  Constitution : — not  taken  up  by  the  cor- 

E viators  on  private  views  or  motives,  but  imposed  upon  them  by 
w.  Our  ancestors,  and,  above  all,  our  Whig  ancestors,  believed 
religion,  as  professed  by  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  not  only  the 
truest  guide  to  eternal  salvation  and  the  strongest  auxiliary  of  moral 
government,  but  also  the  best,  the  safest,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive preservative  of  civil  liberty.  For  these  reasons  the  Church 
of  England  was  established  by,  and  incorporated  with,  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  land,  and  the  corporations  were  conse- 
quently— by  no  act  of  their  own — ^by  no  special  bye-law — by  no 
local  or  individual  influence — but  by  a  general  constitutional 
policy,  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  the  state — limited  and  tied  down  to  admit  amongst  them  none 

but 
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but  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  If,  then,  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  party,  no  doubt  the  corporations  had  become, 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Test  laws,  party  institutions ;  but  so,  id 
that  sense,  was  the  whole  protestant  constitution  of  England— >so, 
in  that  sense,  was  the  great  settlement  made  at  the  Revolution  of 
1688 — so,  in  that  sense,  was  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick ; — and,  so  in  that  sense,  had  been — not  the  proceedings  of 
municipal  corporations  alone,  but — all  the  policy  of  our  legislation 
and  our  administration  for  the  last  150  years — the  proudest  and 
the  happiest  period  of  English  history. 

Again :  Corporations  and  all  other  constituted  bodies  (except 
only  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  state)  were  originally  instil* 
tuted  and  are  legally  bound  to  maintain  things  as  they  are,  until 
the  supreme  legislature  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them.  Is  it  there- 
fore wonderful  if  we  find  the  corporations  doing  their  sworn  duty 
of  keeping  things  as  they  are,  and  for  that  purpose  preferring  to 
associate  to  theu*  powers  (in  cases  where  they  had  an  option)  those 
who  agreed  with  them  in  their  view  of  their  legal  and  constitu- 
tional duties,  rather  than  those  who  professed  contrary  opinions  ? 
This  has  produced  that  system  which  is  now-a-days  so  decried 
under  the  designation  of  self-election  that  people  seem  to  forget 
the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded.  Any  responsible  corporate 
body  must  in  practice  be  self-elected.  Those  who  have  any  legal 
trusts  or  duties  imposed  upon  them  as  a  body  must  have  the  choice 
of  their  associates,  or  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  body.  This  proposition  would  admit  of  various  and  important 
developments  and  illustrations,  but  our  limits  do  not  allow  our 
doing  more  than  suggesting  this  general  antidote  to  the  vulgar 
prejudice  against  self-election  in  corporations.  We  are  satisfied 
that  it  will,  on  experience,  be  found  that,  without  some  degree  of 
practical  self  election,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  for  the  integrity 
and  legality  of  corporate  proceedings. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fault,  if  fault  there  was — the  intole- 
rance, if  this  was  intolerance, — the  party  spirit,  as  these  Commis- 
sioners are  pleased  to  designate  it,  was  not  attributable  to  the  Cor- 
porations, but  to  the  law  ! — and  whatever  reason  it  might  afford  - 
for  altering  the  constitution  of  England,  it  supplied  none  at  all  for 
annihilating  the  corporations. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  since  the  test  laws  have  been  repealed, 
have  not  the  Corporations  persisted  in  their  ancient  system? — Sup- 
pose it  were  so— is  it  to  be  wondered  at?  The  corporators  are 
men,  and  cannot  be  expected  (unless  they  were  all  Whigs  of 
the  new  school)  to  change  their  principles  with  every  season* 
Some  time  must  be  allowed  to  all  mankind  to  assimilate  them- 
selves to  new  situations.     Even  the  inexorability  of  military  dis«* 

cipline 
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ciplin^  Mom  to  th^Dfficers,  on  a  change  of  unifonn>  time  to 
wear  out  their  old  clotbe$<<— *why  were  the  corporators  not  to  be 
allowed  n  little  space  to  wear  out  their  old  prejudices?  Tbej 
bad-^in  many  cases—- already  done  so  in  some  degree  ;  the  change 
.waf  proceeding  gradually  but  certainly.  If.  some  individual  cor- 
porators of  the  old  rock  were  more  obstinate,  it  was  a  difficulty 
.decreasing  every  hour,  and  in  no  long  period  must  have  died  off 
altogether^  and  surely  afforded  no  reason  for  killing  the  Corpo- 
ration, 

To  say  that  in  some  of  those  285  corporations,  into  which  the 
commissioners  inquired,  they  found  instances  of  abuse  of  power, 
misappropriation  of  funds,  and  proceedings  which  indicated  (in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word)  a  party  spirit,  is  to  say  no  more  tbaui 
we  have  just  said^  that  corporators  are  men.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  human  institution  is  or  can  be  free  from  such 
blemishes  ?  A  body  corporate,  like  a  body  natural,  is  subject  to 
occasional  blotches  which  come  and  go,  but  even  when  such  an 
eruption  is  most  flagrant  and  offensive,  no  one — but  our  minis* 
Iters  and,  we  believe,  some  of  the  savage  tribes  of  America^-ever 
thought  of  curing,  by  killing,  the  unhappy  patient,  who,  when 
left  to  the  ordinary  remedies,  generally  recovers  the  state  of  sound- 
ness thus  accidentally  interrupted. 

But  if  we  were  to  admit  all  that  the  Commissioners  say — which 
is  many  hundred  times  more  than  tliey  have  proved— of  abuses  in 
Corporations,  was  there  no  remedy  but  annihilation  ?  Was  there  no 
appeal?  Is  there  no  Court  of  King^s  Bench? — or  if  there  could 
have  been  adduced  such  an  extreme  case  of  general,  deep-rooted 
abuse,  as  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  not  reach,  was  there 
not  the  supreme  Legislature  to  deal  with  that  individual  case? 
and  would  even  Such  a  case  (and  we  have  found  none  such  even 
alleged)  justify  the  destruction  of  all  the  corporations — as  well 
those  whose  errors  were  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's 
Bench — as  the  great  majority  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  tnno- 
eerU  altogether  ? 

But  with  all  their  prejudiced  zeal,  and  all  the  irregular  and 
illegal  evidence  which  they  could  collect,  (and  which  as  we  shall 
see  has  been  in  some  instances  garbled^)  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Commissioners  have  made  out  no  case*— not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  case^Htgainst  the  corporations  in  general ; — and  that 
the  instances  in  which  they  have  ferreted  out  abuses  are  infinitely 
fewer  than  any  one  would  have  naturally  expected,  under  all  the 
€ircumstanoes-*when  the  actions  and  motives  of  so  many  thousand 
individuals,  and  of  some  hundred  bodies  of  men,  under  a  vast  variety 
of  incidents  and  accidents — and  for  a  long  period  of  year»^— came 
to  be  jeabusly  and  hostilely  canvassed.    One  excuse,  indeed,  the 

ministers 
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Qiiniatera  bave  for  biiviag  adopted  the  coiirse  of  estijiguiihiiig  4dl 
the  corporations  id  England  by  a  bill  of  attainder  raUier  than  of 
l>ringing  alleged  delinquents  before  the  proper  legal  tribunal,  thm 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  it  is  this^— that  there  is  hardly  a  case 
in  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  must  not  have  acquitted  the 
defendants  and  punished  the  prosecutors  with  costs. 

The  only  real  abpse  was  the  practice  which  existed  in  many  of 
the  corporatipus  of  admitting  non-residents  to  continue  corpora-- 
tors ;  but  ev^n  this  was  not  in  many  cases  the  act  of  the  corpora- 
tion. It  was  frequently  the  effect  of  votes  of  the  House,  of 
Commons  itself  in  election  cases,  which  had  decided — generally, 
we  thinlc,  illegally— that  non-residence  did  not  forfeit  the  corporate 
fianchise.  To  such  decisions  the  corporations^  sometimes  willingly 
and  sometimes  reluctantlyi  submitted ;  but  the  original  error  wa9 
not  theirs.  That  great  abuse  had  beefn,  however^  exceedingly  di* 
minished  by  the  Same  hand  which  had  created  it ;  and  there  could 
have  been  no  objection  whatsoever  to  any  further  and  general 
measures  for  restoring  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  ancient 
law,  and  what  certainly  was  the  old  practice — the  exclusion  of 
non-residents  from  the  municipal  corporations. 

But  as  this  legalized  abuse  had  been  already  essentially  corrected^ 
and  as,  at  all  events,  it  could  not  be  charged  against  the  Corpora^' 
tions  a»  a  crime  exclusively  theirs,  it  was  necessary  for  the  com«' 
nissioners  to  seek  out  some  other  instances  of  malversation,*'--and 
we  shall  now  see  with  what  success. 

We  have  said  that  amongst  the  Commissioners  there  was  one 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  legal  and  antiquarian  learning — Sir 
i*>ancis.  Palgrave.  How  he  came  to  be  selected  was  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  those  who  did  not  know  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
had  published,  in  1833,  the  pamphlet  which  we  have  mentioned 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  which  he  had  happened  to  evince  a 
great  hostility  to  the  present  corporate  system.  Here,  then^  the 
ministers  had  quite  a  god-send— one  man  of  acknowledged  in- 
formation and  character,  had  pledged  himself  against  the  cor* 
porations — they  fancied  that  his  mind  was  irrevocably  determined, 
and  they  were  of  course  delighted  to  enrol  him  in  their  impartial 
commission  .of  inquiry-— but  they  mistook,  it  seems,  their  man. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  stood  alone  amongst  his  colleagues  as  a 
person  having  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  inquiry— lie 
stands  as  honourably  alone  in  the  result  of  the  inquiry — he  alonq 
has  not  concurred  in  the  Report,  and  he  has,  injustice  to  himself 
and  in  duty  to  the  king  and  the  country,  drawn  up  a  Protest  against 
the  whole  Report,  which  we  will  fearlessly  say  is  the  most  con- 
vincing, triumphant,  and  decisive  exposure  of  a  tissue  of  fallacy 
and  falsehood  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public.     Every 

.line 
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line  of  this  Protest^  xvhich,  with  its  documents,  extends  to  eighty 
folio  pag^s,  is  fiill  of  information,  and  completely  victorbus  over' 
the  huge  mass  of  misrepresentation,  gossip,  scandal,  and  sophistry 
which  it  examines.  If  this  great  cause  were  to  be  decided  by 
truth,  by  justice^  or  by  law,  the  case  were  at  an  end ;  but  the 
ministers  have  removed  it^  by  a  prudential  certiorari,  into  their  own 
jurisdiction,  where  the  corporations  had  been  already — and  by 
anticipation,  condemned  even  before  they  were  tried.    The  whole 

?rocess  was  indeed  that  which  has  been  so  wittily  extracted  from 
irgil  as  the  description  of  a  helliih  judge : — 

^  Onossius  hsec  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 

Castigaique  oudtVque,  dolos  suhegitque  fateri I'  ' 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  make  anything  like  adequate  ex* 

tracts  from  this  remarkable  Protest,  but  for  a  -  few  specimens, 

by  which  the  whole  Report  may  be  judged-^— «c  pede  Herculem^ 

we  must  find  room. 

*  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  '<  that  there  prevails  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  a  GREAT  UAJORiTT  of  the  incorporated  towns  a  general^  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  a  just  dissatis&ction  with  their 
municipal  institutions,"  and  *^  that  the  existing  corporations  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  neither  posaets  nor  deserve  the  confidence  nor  respect 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects."  (p.  40.)  That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
great  majority  of  dissatisfied  towns,  and  a  majority  of  dissatisfied  in- 
habitants in  each  dissatisfied  town  ;  whereas  it  appears,  so  far  as  the 
existence  of  dissatisfaction  can  be  collected  from  the  printed  Reports, 
that  the  feeling,  which  in  the  loose  language  of  conversation  is  termed 
general  unpopularity,  exists  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  these  com- 
munities. 

*  The  evidence  thus  failing  (as  it  is  submitted)  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  preponderating  extent  of  the  dissatisfaction,  assumed  by 
the  Report  to  be  "  general,"  it  becomes  expedient  to  consider  its 
nature  and  value  ;  whether,  in  the  emphatic  phrases  of  the  Report,  it 
is  a  ^^  just  dissatisfaction/*  and  whether  it  is  a  testimony  that  the 
*«  existing  corporations  of  England  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  de» 
serve  the  confidence  or  respect  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

*  In  a  certain  proportion  of  towns  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  inhabi- 
tants 18  ascribed  to  particular  causes,  not  unfrequently  to  the  assertion 
of  rights,  which,  though  legal,  are  unpleasing  to  the  inhabitants,  or  of 
which  the  inhabitants  contest  the  legality : — 

*  The  public  mind  is  dissatisfied  in  Penryn  because  the  corparalion 
holds  a  property  of  which  it  has  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  since 
1669. 

*  At  Arundel  the  inhabitants  are  dissatisfied  because  a  common 
is  withheld,  of  which,  as  the  commissioner  reports,  the  freehold  had 


been  so  long  in  the  burgesses  or  corporation,  that  it  seemed  useless  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry  ;  whilst  in  the  same  place  much  angry  feeling 

^rporation  ought  to  t(  * 
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'  In  Sooth  Molton,  tbe  inhabitants  are  dissatisfied  because  they 
coneeive  they  have  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  **  disposition  of 
Cope's  property." — At  Kingston-upon-Hiiil,  they  are  dissatisfied 
(amongst  other  causes)  in  consequence  of  the  exaction  of  market 
tolls,  &c.  ''  the  Corporation  haying  been  successful  in  (legal)  actions 
respeding  such  iolls,'^ 

*  In  a  second  class,  magisterial  acts,  improperly  exercised,  or  be- 
Meved^  svpposed^  suspected^  or  inferred  to  have  been  exercised  im- 
properly, are  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction. — At  Lyme,  dissatisfaction 
arises  from  the  stopping  vp  of  a  footpath, — In  Chichester,  dissatisfac- 
tion arises  from  the  license  of  a  public-house^  granted  in  1813, 
[twenty-five  years  ago]. — At  Dover,  dissatisfaction  arises  from  the 
strong  belief  that  the  justices  have  granted  or  refused  licenses  from 
improper  motives ;  '*  but  no  instance  of  this  was  fully  substantiated  :"^ 
And  m  Southampton  there  is  a  complaint  "  of  unfair  distribution  of 
pnblic-house  licenses,  anterior  to  the  year  1815,'*  [twenty  years  ago] 
founded  upon  instances  which  could  not  be  distinctly  made  out. 

*  A  third  class  exhibits  the  **  dissatisfaction  "  arising  from  the  tin- 
popularity  of  particular  members. — In  Tenterden,  *'  a  feeling  of  ran- 
cour, which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,"  and  which  is  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  quiet  of  the  town,  has  been  occasioned 
by  tbe  exclusion,  in  1824,  of  a  dissenting  candidate  from  the  office  of 
town-clerk  by  the  operation  of  the  Test  Act: — And  in  Newport  (Isle  of 
Wight),  where  the  principal  mark  of  popular  dislike  is  also  tbe  town- 
clerk.  Of  this  individual  the  Commissioners  say,  **  There  appeared 
not  only  an  absence  of  the  slightest  ground  for  imputation  in  any  otiice, 
but  an  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  dejinite  suspicion  of  any  sort.**  * — 

pp*  5,  e. 

Thk  is  tolerably  decisive  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  these  Com- 
mjationersy  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  the  effrontery — 
we  can  call  it  nothing  else — to  make  the  extravagant  assertions 
of  which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  complains.  What  follows  is  still 
more  remarkable  and  important : — 

*  The  report  (p.  45,  §  108)  states,  that  m  "  some  towns,"  large 
soma  have  been  spent  in  bribery^  and  the  other  illegal  practices  o^  con- 
tested elections.  From  the  context  it  appears  that  Parliamentary 
elecUons  are  inferred  ;  and  that  the  sums  were  expended  out  of  cor- 
porate funds/ — ^p.  9. 

— and  tbe  Report  goes  on  to  quote,  as  specific  examples^  the  cases 
of  Leicester  and  Barnstaple.  Upon  this  case  of  Leicester  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  replies,  that  Leicester  was  the  only  corporation  charged 
m  tbe  Report  with  this  abuse ;  and  that  even  as  to  Leicester,  the 
allegation  is  now  perfectly  idle,  as  an  act  was  passed  in  1827  to 
prevent  such  practices  for  the  future.  This  act  proves  two  points, 
first,  that  tbe  alleged  practice  was  not  before  illegal,  and  secondly, 
that,  having  been  remedied  by  a  special  law,  it  can  furnish  no  excuse, 
VOL.  Lir.  NO.  cvii.  R  T"^^^* 
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— ^but;  indeed,  the  direct  contrary, — ^for  a  general  law  to  disfranchise 
283  corporations,  in  which  such  2^  practice  is  not  stated  to  have 
prevailed.  But  the  misrepresentation  in  the  cade  of  Barnstaple 
is  still  more  flagraiit : — ^  large  sums  were  expeude4  in  ffribery,  and 
other  illegal  practices  at  contested  elections  !  Siich  is  th^  gienenil 
cl^arge,  in  reference  tP  wfiich  the  paifte  of  ^Parqstapli^  is  cii^ecj  |  yet 
i^  appears  that  the  Commissioners  were  yirell  ;^ware  t)>at  ^  exj^ef^ 
at  Barnstaple  was  incurred  in  iippomg  a  bill  brpugbt  i)i  tQ  4i^raii^ 
cbise  certain  freemen  on  the  s^ore  pf  bribery* — whidi  ^>ppo$Uiem 
:wa8  successful, — the  parties  proved  their  inooceuce,  and  the  biU 
msLS  thrown  ont.  And  it  appears  that  evefi  tbe  circuit  Commiir 
sioners  had  stated  that — 

*  no  p^t  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation  [of  Barpstaple]  hi^ye  emr 
peen  expen4e4  in  contested  Rations;  the  CQrpor^tion  have  been  ge- 
nerally divided  in  opinion  upon  the  poerits  oif  the  candidates;  they  h^ve 
iiot  as  a  body,  therefore,  interfered/ 

And  this  is  a  case  which  CommissiaBecs  under  the  Great  SmA  of 
England  have  ouoted^  under  the  equivocating  head  of  ^  sorpwaU 
funds  expended  m  election  bribery  I  '—Sir  F.  Palgrave  proceeds : 

*  The  Report  states  that  **  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from  mis- 
management of  the  corporate  property  are  manifold,  and  of  the  moat 
glaring  kind ;  some  corporations  have  been  in  the  habit  pf  lettipy 
their  lands  by  private  contract  to  members  of  their  own  body,  upon  a 
rent  and  at  fines  wholly  disproportionate  to  their  value,  and  frequently 
for  lon^  terms  of  years : "  and  the  Report  adds,  that  at  Cambridge 
"  practices  of  this  kind  have  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent."**  The 
Cambridge  Report  U  net  yei  printed,  bat  it  appears  from  the  pnnted 
Reports  that  accusations  of  euch  naipraetaces  were  preferred  agminat 
the  following  corporations;  via.  Gast  Looa,  Keadal,  6k>«ttBSt»«^ 
Reading,  Aberystwitii,  B3umBt«pk»  FordwLoh,  a«d  Carlisle. 

*'  In  East  Looe,  no  evidence  was  given  to  support  the  charge, 
'  In  Kendal,  the  case  is  at  once  dismissed  by  the  Commissioners. 

*  In  the  Gloucester  case,  the  Commissioners  were  satisfied  that  the 
rents  reserved  upon  two  of  the  leases  were  the  JiUl  value  of  the  land, 
and  of  the  third  lease,  more  than  the  value, 

^  At  Reading,  where  the  charges  were  '*  strongly  pressed  upon  our 
attention,*'  the  Commissioners,  having  allowed  a  Whofe  day  for  ^e  pur- 
pose of  enabling  both  parties  to  prooure  evidenee,  were  satiated,  after 
a  long  and  minute  inquuy,  thfit  the  charges  were  ^ntkml  famstdaiion. 

'  At  BarnsUple,  the  Conunissiosers  eould  *^  ibtrm  no  tsimmte  ef  the 
Talue  of  the  property,"  a  Ishabby}  mode  eC  stating  tba^  no  fiMC^ieet 
evidence  was  produced. 

*  At  Fordwich,  *'  the  freemen  conceive  "  th^t  the  ^eehold  *'  pf  a 
very  small  extent  of  ground,"  "  worth  very  little,"  and  used  for  the 
jmrpose  of  drying  fishmg-nets,  belongs  to  tbp  Conwratipn*  The  aaatter 
]«  still  in  dispute f  and  tne  Con^nissioner  "  coula  not  obtain  any  sads^ 
/octory  evidence  as  to  the  right  of  property."  *  'At 
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*At  Aberystwith,  an  individual  who  often  served  tiie  office  of 
mayor,  le  the  lessee  of  two  parcels  of  land,  now  of  considerable  value. 
But,  **  how  far  this  gentleman  may  have  availed  himself  of  his  influence 
with  the  Corpor^ion,  fqr  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  beneficial  lease  of 
the  premises  in  question— or  how  far  improvident  bargains  may  have 
.been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  in  the  other  leases  granted 
by  them — ^it  would  now  be  difficult  to  determine  ;  the  transactions  were 
not  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  altogether  free  from  suspicion.'^ 

*  The  last  and  most  important  case  of  this  description  occurs  at 
Carlisle,  where,  between  the  years  1700  and  1750,  various  demises 
were  made  by  the  Corporation  of  a  tract  of  land  called  King-moor, 
for  lives,  for  nominal  considerations,  and  with  covenants  for  perpetual 
renewal,  the  lai^er  portions  to  members  of  their  own  body,  and  the 
smaller  to  freemen.  About  fifty  years  ago  the  Corporation  content- 
plated  resisting  the  renewal  of  these  leases,  but  being  advised  they 
could  not  do  so  legally^  the  leases  were  renewed.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  a  small  piece  of  land  was  let  by  the  Council  to  one  of  its 
bwn  members  for  999  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  6/.  Three  yearn 
afterwards  he  sold  his  interest  in  it  for  70/. ;  and  in  the  year  181$^ 
the  Corporation,  for  a  nominal  consideration,  granted  to  the  Recorder 
the  site  of  a  building  in  **  Scotch-street ; ''  but  which  grant  was  in 
fact  an  exchange.  These  cases  are  here  stated  somewhat  in  detail, 
because  the  details  alone  will  show  that  the  assumption  that  Corpo- 
.  rations  are  in  the  *'  habit**  of  committing  the  most  culpable  species 
of  malvtr^atioiit,  re^ts  (tixc-ept  so  fares  it  may  be  supported  by  the 
Cambridge  case  and  the  other  inediled  evidence)  uppp  the  ''  ooncejp- 
tions  *'  of  the  Fordwich  witnesses ;  the  **  strong  belief,"  without 
evidence,  of  the  Bare  staple  witnesses ;  the  *^  su^icipns  "  which  ^ 
toch  to  the  Aherystmth  demise ;  the  value  of  a  moor  in  Cumberland 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  the  bargain  ipade 
ahctut  twenty  years  sigo  by  the  member  of  the  council  at  Carlisle. *-r 
pp.  9,  10. 

This,  we  think,  wil)  be  quite  enough^  satisfy  our  readere ;  lavl 
we  shall  take  leave  of  this  topic  by  reminding  these  learned  Com- 
jpi^sioners  of  one  of  the  maxims  of  their  own  ^profesiion*  relative 
.to  evidence ;  falsv^  in  uno—falsu9  in  omni.  What,  tben,  must 
be  the  deduction,  when  the  instances  of  falsehood — we  ar^  williqg 
to  hope  not  intentional — are  so  numerous  and  important? 

Upon  this  Report,  however,  the  ministers  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  annihilate  all  our  ancient  municipal  institutions,  ^^hich  had 
growi^  with  the  growth  and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  the 
£ngli3fa  people  :  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  number  of  new  dis- 
tricts— to  be  still  called  boroughs — in  which  all  royal  and  corporate 
and  local  authorities  and  rights  are  to  be  merged  in  one  uniform 
aystem  of  popular,  or  rather  democratic,  election :  a  system  in  all 
it9  detail^  not  merely  destructive  of  all  ancient  ipflueuc^s,  bvt 
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establishiDg  amongst  us  new  and^  \ve  think,  most  unconstitutional 
principles  of  authority,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
English  monarchy.  The  old  rule  was,  that  all  authority  emanated 
from  the  king.  Rousseau  and  the  modern  philosophers^  wandering 
back  into  the  original  theories  of  government^  asserted  that  all  autho- 
rity emanates  from  the  people;  and  this  speculation — which  evi- 
dently can  never  have  a  practical  existence  but  in  a  republic — is 
about  to  become  the  sole  rule  and  foundation  of  all  internal  govem- 
menty  in  what  we  still  affect  to  call  the  kingdom  of  England.  Of 
the  mere  details  of  the  bill  we  shall  say  little.  There  are  some  of 
them  so  monstrous  that  we  cannot  even  now  believe  that  they  will 
be  persisted  in ;  such  as  not  only  depriving  the  crowm  or  its  char- 
tered delegates  of  the  choice  of  magistrates^  but  giving  that  choice 
to  the  rate-payers  of  the  district,  with  larger  powers  than  are  now 
enjoyed  by  the  king  himself.  For  instance^  the  king  cannot  now 
appoint  county  magistrates  without  a  certain  qualification  of  pro- 
perty,  and  even  then  under  the  double  check  of  two  responsible 
advisers — the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  and  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  Hereafter,  says  the  Bill,  the  magistrates  for  the 
boroughs  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  the  counties,  without  any  neces- 
sary qualification  of  property,  and  with  no  check  or  limit  whatsoever 
on  the  elective  caprices  of  the  rate-payers — and,  of  course,  of  the 
lowest  rate-payers,  who  will  necessarily  constitute  the  majority. 
A  town  council  is  to  be  elected  by  all  rate-payers,  one-third  going 
out  annually,  but  capable  of  immediate  re-election.  To  the  town 
council,  thus  irresponsibly  constituted,  all  the  authority,  patronage, 
and  property  of  the  old  corporations  are  to  be  transferred — under 
whatsoever  circumstances  or  conditions  such  patronage  and  pro- 
perty may  have  been  originally  granted — whether  by  the  gift  or 
bequest  of  corporators  themselves,  or  by  persons  having  a  special 
confidence  in  the  corporation  and  with  the  clear  intention  of  entrust- 
ing the  administration  of  their  benevolence  to  no  other  hands. 
Grants,  therefore,  and  bequests  made  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  die  support  of  that  church,  may  in  all,  and  cer- 
tainly will  in  many,  cases,  fall  under  the  administration  of  2>ir- 
senters ;  and  so  certain  are  the  dissenters  of  the  predominance 
which  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  calculated  to  give  them,  that 
we  have  heard  that  a  dissenting  Member  of  Parliament,  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  urge  the  ministers  to  bring  forward  thett 
promised  measures  for  the  relief  of  dissenters,  answered — *  If  they 
wUl  only  carry  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  they  wUl  have  done 
quite  enough  for  us.* 

But  these  democratic  councils  are  not  merely  to  be  the  trustees  of 
all  charity  funds,  and  to  have  the  management  and  distribution  of  all 
corporation  property,  and  the  exercise  of  all  church  patronage^^ 

they 
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they  are  to  have,  also^  the  uncontrolled  licensing  of  all  public- 
houses,  and  the  absolute  appointment  to  every  borough  office 
Tihich  can  give  the  holder  any  kind  of  political  influence.  They 
are  to  choose  the  Mayor ;  who,  besides  other  large  and  uncon- 
trolled powers,  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  borough,  and  is,  moreover,  to  be  in  all  cases  the  returning 
officer  in  elections  of  members  of  Parliament.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  is  obvious — the  lowest  rate-payers  will  be  invested  with 
all  the  power  and  patronage,  and  eventually  with  all  the  political 
influence,  of  the  borough. 

The  whole  principle  of  the  bill  is  democratical ;  and  its  practical 
results  will  be  anomaly,  faction,  and  confusion.  All  the  towns  will  be 
kept  in  the  fever  of  constant  canvass,  and  exposed  to  the  disturbance 
of  annual  elections,  without  even  the  countervailing  advantage  of 
an  annual  change.  Party  spirit,  which  is  the  chief  objection  made 
to  the  existing  corporations,  will  receive  new  fuel,  and  be  extended 
in  directions  and  applied  to  purposes  where  it  is  now  wholly 
unknown.  It  will  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  every  town  of 
the  empire.  Masters  and  workmen  will  be  brought  into  new  coU 
lisions ;  landlords  and  tenants  will  have  fresh  topics  of  difference ; 
friends  arid  families  will  be  exposed  to  additional  risks  of  disunion ; 
and  the  result  must  be  the  election  of  a  magistrate,  who,  if  he  does 
his  duty,  must  offend  his  constituents — but  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  likely  to  propitiate  his  constituents  by  the  abandonment 
of  his  duties. 

Every  stranger  who  has  visited  America  has  reprobated,  and 
many  of  the  best  of  her  owa  citizens  regret,  the  constant  excitement 
of  elections— which,  like  that  minor  curse,  the  yellow  fever,  is  always 
lurking  in  the  populations  of  the  towns,  impeding  industry,  engen- 
dering feuds,  propagating  and  instigating  brutality  and  barbarism, 
and  tending  to  bring  into  more  direct  opposition  and  struggle 
the  two  great  classes,  which  our  ancient  institutions  wisely  en- 
deavoured to  keep  out  of  personal  contact  and  consequent  con- 
flict— the  Rich  and  Uie  Poor.  To  this  great — perhaps  we  should 
say  this  greatest — object,  for  securing  the  internal  quiet  and  hap- 
piness of  a  civilized  people,  our  old  corporate  system  admirably 
contributed.  The  corporations  formed,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, a  middle  term  between  labour  and  affluence.  The  poorest 
artisan — the  parish  apprentice — might  become  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  corporations  in  the  kingdom 
were  mainly  composed  of  men  who,  by  industry  and  good  conduct, 
had  bettered  themselves  in  the  world,  and  who  rose  through  that 
happy  medium  to  different  degrees  of  respectability  and  rank — 
without  offence  either  to  the  humble  classes  from  which  they  gra- 
dually emerged,  or  to  the  higher  orders  amongst  whom  they  arpved,. 

with 
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with  a  wen-earned  opulence  and  by  the  merited  confidence  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Instead  of  this  beneficial  system  of  permanence 
and  unity  in  the  instUution  itself y  and  of  sticcestum,  grcutation,  and 
probation  amongst  its  members,  we  are  to  have  the  sudden  elevations 
and  depressions  of  mere  popular  elections.  The  lowest  brawler  in 
the  mob  to-day,  if  he  has  but  paid  rates  for  three  years,  may  be  a 
tovm-councillor  to-morrow,  and  chief-magistrate  the  day  after; 
while  the  orderly  and  respectable  inhabitants  will  retire  from  the 
arena  of  promiscuous  and  vulgar  competition,  and  leave  the  muni- 
cipal offices  and  the  handling  of  the  municipal  funds  and  patronage 
to  noisy  and  needy  demagogues. 

But  the  bill,  we  are  satisfied,  is  framed  even  less  for  munic^Kil 
than  for  political  objects.  It  is  meant  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  as  if  that  were  not  sufficiently  dethocratical,  this 
municipal  reform  is  calculated  to  extend  and  complete  the  mischief. 
This  is  indicated  by  many  circumstances,  but  by  one  in  particular, 
which,  even  after  all  our  experience  of  Lord  John  Russell,  has^  we 
confess,  surprised  us. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  at  first 
recommended  by  its  supporters  as  a  ftnal  constitutional  arrange^ 
ment.  This  pledge  was  afterwards,  somewhat  jesuitically,  frit« 
tered  down  by  an  explanation  that  it  was  final  only  as  to  tiiose 
points  for  which  it  had  specially  provided^  but  on  these  paints, 
the  ministers  reiterated  their  solemn  pledge,  that  it  was  a  fined 
measure;  and,  in  short,  that  its  provisions  were  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Now,  mark  the  honesty  of  these  men ! — In  the  Reform  Bill 
there  was  introduced  a  special  clause,  preserving  their  elective 
franchise  to  resident  freemen^  entitled  to  that  privilege  by  birth  or 
apprenticeship.  This  was  one  of  the  only  two  or  three  decent, 
just,  and  salutary  amendments  forced  upon  the  government  during 
that  protracted  struggle.  Lord  John  Russell  was  obliged  to  defer 
to  the  sense  of  the  House  and  the  country ;  but  the  petty  mortifi- 
cation of  that  slight  defeat  rankled,  it  seems,  in  his  little  mind,  and 
a  clause  was  introduced  in  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill — in  defiance 
of  the  pledge  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  at  the  risk  of  open- 
ing agam  all  the  questions  of  franchise  understood  to  have  been 
finally  settled  by  the  Reform  Bill — a  clause,  we  say^  was  intro- 
duced, abrogating  that  part  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  depriving  the 
freemen  of  the  justice  which  even  the  Reform  Act  had  done  Aem, 
This  was  bad  enough  ;  but  what  will  our  readers  think  when  they 
are  told  that  this  repeal  was  attempted,  not  boldly,  openly,  and 
honestly,  but — sub  sUentio — so  obscurely,  so  casually,  that  it  aaight 
and  would  probably  have  passed  undiscovered  and  unnoticed,  had 
not  Sir  William  Follett's  legal  sagacity  detected  the  device !  And 
what  places  the  covert  intention  beyond  all  doubt  it  this— tbat  JUord 
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John  Ausselly  in  the  speech  in  which  he  opened  the  Municipal 
Billy  did  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subjecty  nor  say 
one  word  which  could  induce  the  House  to  suspect  that  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  alteration  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill — the  second  Magna  Charta  of  our 
liberties,  as  it  was  pompously  called — was  to  be  repealed  by  a 
side  wind — and  by  words  so  ambiguous,  that  none  but  a  practised 
and  astute  lawyer  could  develope  the  secret  intention.  Was  he 
covered  with  confusion  at  this  detection  ?  It  seems  not ! — When, 
after  this  untoward  discovery,  he  could  no  longer  conceal  the 
meaning  of  the  clause,  he  tardily  confessed,  tliat  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  backing 
him  by  a  large  majority  of  Scotch  and  Irish  members,  re- 
pealed, in  a  bill  for  regulating  corporations,  this  clause  of  the 
Keform  Bill  which  had  preserved  to  the  freemen  of  England  the 
rights  which  they  had  earned  by  their  own  labour,  or  inherited 
from  thai  of  their  fathers.  We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  add 
one  word  of  comment  on  these  remarkable  and  undeniable 
facts,  except  only  to  congratulate  Lord  John  Russell  on  this 
fresh  instance  of  his  consistency  ;  and  to  rejoice,  with  the  country* 
on  its  having  a  minister  of  such  candour  and  talents,  and  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  their  having  so  judicious  and  trust- 
worthy a  leader. 

We  cannot,  after  all,  believe  that  this  provision,  which  to  our 
imderstanding  appears  to  be  not  merely  wrong  in  policy  but 
an  absolute  breach  of  faiths  can  be  permitted  to  stand.  U^ 
from  niotives  which  we  cannot  appreciate,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should,  on  re-consideration,  persist  in  that  determination, 
we  know  that  there  is  yet  another  body  which  will  see  the  danger 
of  re-opening  the  discussions  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  in- 
justice of  depriving  ah  humble  but  numerous  and  deserving 
class  of  Englishmen — against  the  opinion  of  ai  majority  of  Eng- 
lish representatives — of  the  rights  of  their  inheritance  and  tteir 
labour — and  we  trust  that^  on  such  an  occasion,  the  llouse  of 
Lords  will  see  the  propriety  of  acting,  even  now,  according  to  its 
convictions.  We  are  anxious  on  thb  point,  not  because  we  think  that 
an  injustice,  more  or  less,  can  alter  the  character  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Bill,  or  that  this  franchise  itself  can  be,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  of  any  real  value  to  the  poor  men  from  whom  it  is 
to  be  taken,  or  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  but  because 
we  feel  a  pecutiar  anxiety  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  vindi- 
cate and  assert  that  character  of  impartial  justice  which  belongs 
to  it,  as  the  highest  legal  tribunal,  and  the  best,  and  hitherto  never- 
failing,  resort  of  the  injured  and  oppressed. 

There  are  other  details  6(  this  bifl  of  a  similar  character  ;  but 
oiur  (usinesB  is  not  with  duth  details — and  what  could  we  adct  to 
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the  powerful  and  victorious  union  of  eloquence  and  reason  with 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  have  exposed  its  folly  and 
injustice  to  every  ear  and  eye  in  England  except  those  of  the 
ministerial  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — ^and  perhaps  even 
that  is  no  exception — for,  however  passion  or  party  may  swerve  the 
votes  of  an  assembly,  there  is  a  secret  and  internal  conviction 
which  is  too  strong  for  such  trammek,  and  which  has  the  honesty 
to  admire  what  it  has  not  the  courage  to  imitate. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  Conservative  party,  so  powerful  in  the 
Commons  and  so  predominant  in  the  Lords,  seems  disposed  to 
content  itself  with  these  feeble  palliatives  and  amendments,  in- 
stead of  opposing  at  once,  and  in  principle^  a  bill  founded  on  such 
inquiries,  fabricated  by  such  macninery,  and  directed  to  such  pur- 
poses ?  Let  (he  truth  be  told — these  are  no  times  for  a  false  and 
treacherous  delicacy — that  in  the  House  of  Conmions  they  can' 
not;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  they  ought  not^  for  anything 
short  of  an  extreme  and  vital  interest — risk  a  collision,  which  they 
are  well  aware  their  Radical  enemies  are  anxious  to  provoke! 
For  such  an  interest — ^for  the  existence  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  consequently  in  England,  for  instance — all  considerations  of 
temporizing  prudence  must  give  way  to  higher  considerations: 
but  for  less  sacred  objects,  we  most  earnestly  deprecate  any  pro- 
ceeding likely  to  lead  to  a  crisis^  from  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  most  sanguine  could  not  hope  a  successful  issue, 
and  of  which,  therefore,  no  man  or  set  of  men,  in  their  sensesi 
would  incur  the  responsibility. 

We  speak  not  now  on  theory,  reasoning,  or  foresight — we 
speak  from  recent  and  conclusive  experience.  The  late  ex- 
periment of  a  Conservative  government,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
was  made  under  auspices  and  with  prospects  more  favourable 
than  we,  a  year  ago,  had  thought  possible.  On  the  one  hand  was 
an  *  imbecUe  and  disjointed '  ministry— discarded  by  the  king,  and 
universally  and  unexceptionably  '  odious  and  contemptible '  to  the 
country  at  large ;  and,  strange  to  say,  most  so  to  those  who  have 
been  all  along  their  strongest  supporters — in  whose  severe  language, 
and  not  our  own,  we  thus  designate  the  Melbourne  ministry. 
On  the  other  hand,  was  a  Cabinet  possessing  the  full  favour  of  the 
Crown,  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  property  and  intelligence  of  the 
country — nay,  a  larger  share  of  general  popularity  than  any  mi- 
nister since  Mr.  Pitt's  earlier  days  has  enjoyed.  The  head  of  the 
government  and  its  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  first 
roan  in  England  in  all  the  requisites  of  a  great  minister ;  its  leader 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  first  man  in  the  world.  Their  foreign 
policy,  at  once  liberal  and  conservative,  inspired  general  confidence 
abroad  and  at  home :  not  a  charge,  not  a  whisper,  was  heard 
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Bgainst  their  capacity,  their  integrity^  or  even  their  liberality — ^not 
one  objection  to  any  of  their  measures,  their  projects,  or  their  mo- 
tives ;  even  by  their  opponents  they  were  admitted  to  be  the  ablest 
and — if  they  had  not  been  called  Conservatives — the  fittest  men  to 
direct  the  public  affairs.  The  elections  held  under  such  favour- 
able impressions  appeared  at  first  sight  satisfactory;  and  — 
whatever  might  be  the  soberer  judgments  of  those  who  looked 
below  the  surface — it  cannot  be  denied  that,  according  to  all 
former  experience  and  the  standard  by  which  the  stability  of 
political  power  had  been  hitherto  measured,  Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
administration  had  a  fair  prospect  of  some  degree  of  permanences- 
yet  it  vanished  like  a  dream  !  It  was  beaten  the  first  night,  in  the 
largest  house  that  ever  was  assembled  and  on  the  most  favourable 
question  that  any  minister  could  have  desired ;  it  was  beaten  the 
second  night  on  the  address  (an  address,  to  no  word  of  which  was 
any  objection  pretended) — an  occurrence  which  had  never  before 
appeared  in  the  parliamentary  annab  of  England  ;  it  was  beaten 
on  every  point  on  which  its  opponents  chose  to  beat  it ;  and  after 
a  struggle,  (which  could,  from  the  first  defeats,  have  had  no  other 
object  than  to  satisfy  the  country  that  all  had  been  done  that  talents 
and  character  could  do  to  avert  such  a  result,)  the  Ministry — ^which 
had  the  confidence  of  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Country,  and 
even  the  respect  of  their  very  opponents — was  turned  out  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;   and  the  smaller  fragments  of  the  former 

*  odious  and  contemptible^  ministry  were  replaced  in  office :  and  all 
this  for  no  ostensible  motive — no  acknowledged  reason — except  the 
vague  words  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter  to  Mr.  Abercrombie— 

*  a  public  principle  required  it.'  The  expression  was  indeed  vague, 
but  the  meaning  is  now  clear  and  precise — that  public  principle 
is  DEMOCRACY — that  principle  which  has  ever  been,  when  once 
called  into  action,  victorious  over  all  merely  constitutional  power-^ 
of  which  the  present  ministers  are  but  the  puppets ;  and  which^  in 
spite  of  them — in  spite  even  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself, 
(the  majority  of  which  has  assuredly  no  such  intention) — will 
ultimately  and  inevitably, — though  at  an  interval  of  time  greater 
or  less,  according  to  accidental  and  incalculable  circumstances,—* 
overthrow  the  Church — expel  the  Aristocracy — usurp  the  Mo- 
narchy— and  seat  itself  in  solitary  despotism  on  the  hereditary 
throne  of  all  democracies — the  ruins  of  the  country: — 
which  will,  we  say,  infallibly  pursue  its  natural  course  to  its 
natural  and  fatal  termination,  unless  it  be  arrested  by  some  public 
principle  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  a  yet  deeper  powen 
Need  we  add  that  it  is  in  the  religious  feeling  of  our  Protestant 
countrymen,  and  in  that  feeling  alone,  that  we  can  discover  any 
remaining  ground  of  hope  ? 

Art. 
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Art.  XL— Afcmoir*  of  the  Lifb  of  the  RigM  HeuMtaibk  Sif 
Jcmea  Mackintosh.  Edited  by  his  Son^  Robert  James  Mack- 
intosh, Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1835. 
THE  most  remarkable  feature,  we  think,  in  the  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  the  great  and  increasing  proportion  which  bio- 
grafihy,  and  particularly  autiMogrophy,  appears  to  bear  to  the 
general  mass  of  publication^ ;  atid  w6  cannot  ditest  ourselves  of  a 
strong  suspicion  that  this  disproportioh  arises  from  circum- 
stances which  kre  iudicative  of  some  degree  of  dciterioratioii  io 
the  public  taste,  and  of  abasement  in  the  literary  character  of 
our  times.  Kot  that  we  deem  lightly  df  the  merit  of  a  good 
biography— on  the  contrilty,  dUr  doubts  iire  fouhded  oti  the  very 
opt>osite  opinion.  Our  readers  need  hardly  be  reminded  how 
often  we  have  characterized  biography^  when  adequately  executed, 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  species  of  reading,  abd  ceHainly  ndt 
one  of  the  least  difficult  styles  of  composition ; — bUt  t&rr^qpiio 
optimi  pessiffia — ^atid  the^e  i^  tidthirig  mott  easy  ^nd  riiore  Wdrth^ 
less  than  a  biography  iti  the  nioderiii  fashldn.  The  eminence^  of  the 
person — the  spletldotif  or  utility  (yi  h)§  or  her  life — th^  infohnatioD 
It  may  conVey,  or  the  lesson  it  maf  inciilcdite^  are  by  no  liiear»— ' 
as  they  used  formerly  to  be — ^^setitial  considerations  in  tte  tfaoi^ 
of  a  subject.  It  would  be  extngudicial  (if  we  may  tise  the  ex^ 
pression)  and  therefore  invidious,  to  mention  |)articiiliir  instances — ' 
but  our  o^n  library  tables,  afid  the  shelves  of  every  circuliititig 
library>  are  filled  with  the  Utes  of  ^cond  of-  tbkd  rate  petMks 
to  whom  the  honours  of  a  special  biografAy  have  beeti  voted;; 
^ber  by  those  who  deem  it  the  readies!  field  frotti  whkfti  a 
little  temporary  harvest  might  be  gath^rM,  6t  by  ihb  tik^re  ptatdcn- 
able  partiality  of  private  affection  c^  friendship.  Pani^rics, 
which  would  formerly  have  occupied  i  few  lapidary  lin^  ah  k 
tablet  in  the  parish  church,  are  Mi^  eitp^tfided  iiito  fbe  ^i^atef 
biit  we  fear  less  durable  dignity  of  tw6  or  three  vdluine^  octavo. 

*  Each  widow  asks  it  fdr  th6  hhd  <rf  mefl  f 
it  is  claimed  for  promising  boys  deceased  in  their  nonage,  ^dd  in- 
teresting girls  in  their  teens  ;  and  whenever  a  man  of  any  kitid  of 
notoriety — actor,  author,  pahiter,  Jjarson — happens  to  die.  the 
London  publishers^  find  that  there  are  two  or  three  caiididate 
biographers  running  a  race  fof  precedency ;  and  a  man's  life  has, 
within  these  ffew  years,  been  actually  ai^nounced  before  his  body 
was  deposited  in  the  grave.  Indeed  ^hat  Arbufhnot  so  pleasantly 
said  of  Curl's  avidity  after  the  *  Letters  of  Pefsons  lately  deceased/ 
may,  with  equal  truth,  be  said  of  moderti  biograffhy, — '  It  is  a  nev^ 
terror  of  deafh,^ — for  although  these  ()roductions  are  generally 
meant  to  be  very  complimentary,  the  moi-e  frequetrt  result  is  to 
leave  their  victim  a  smaller  man — ^if  thd  case  be  stiscefirtibfe  of 
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dinkinutioii-^than  they  found  hitn.  Some  men-HincI  tbes^  are  not 
the  most  unreasonable  class  of  biogtapbers — cannot  afford  to  kave 
themselves  as  a  legacy  to  surviving  pens^  and^  like  convicts  in 
Newgate^  they  sell  their  own  bodies  before  death — very  justly 
thinking  that  if  an  honest  penny  is  to  be  made  out  of  them,  they 
have  the  best  right  to  the  profit.  Sometimes  this  desire  of  profit 
is  a  little  ennobled  by  the  ^  brave  thirst  of  praise/  and  in  those 
cases  cupidity  and  vanity,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  produce 
works  in  which  the  separate  shares  of  the  joint  contributors  cannot 
be  distinguished. 

In  many  cases— fRtnima  para  ip$e  nn — the  nominal  hero  is  far 
from  being  the  most  important  personage  of  the  work.  He  may 
have  been  a  worthy  gentleman,  who  had  twaddled  through 
life  without  having  said  or  done  any  one  thing  worth  record- 
ing ;  but  thai  shall  not  prevent  his  biography  or  even  his  auto^ 
biography  from  being  announced  as  ^  a  useful  and  instructive  work, 
and  a  great  acquisition  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  age'-— 
because,  though  he  has  done  nothingi  he  has  been  related  to  or  con- 
nected with  those  who  have.  The  whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance 
is  brought  into  play,  and  ibis  immediately  lets  in  the  whole  course 
of  contemporary  history.  We  could  instance  olie  ingenious  person 
who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  parliament — where  he  never  spoke 
— but  he  heard  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning*  and  Castlereagh,  and  from  hia 
recollections  of  their  speeches  (assisted  by  Woodfall's  Debates), 
and  his  criticisms  on  their  manners  and  measures  (a  little  helped 
by  the  Annual  Register),  we  were  favoured  with  a  not  unentertain- 
iog  autobiographical  *  History  of  the  life  and  Times  of  Solomon 
Sapient,  Esq.,  some  time  M.P.  for  the  Borough  of  Boretown 
in  the  County  of  Slipslop.'  In  short,  what  with  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  article  and  deteriorating  the  quality,  we  fear 
it  must  be  confessed  that  at  this  moment  biography  is  perhaps 
the  very  lowest  of  all  the  classes  of  literature ;  it  has  become 
a  mere  manufat^wre,  which  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
superseded  that  of  fiove/a — much  to  the  damage  of  the  light  reader 
aa  well  as  the  graver — the  biographical  romance  being,  for  the 
most  part,  infinitely  inferior  in  point  of  interest,  and  not  very  much 
superior  in  veracity. 

This,  after  all,  may  do  no  other  harm  than  that  of  increasing 
the  multitude  of  worthless  books  with  which  we  are  overloaded  | 
but  there  are  some  still  more  serious  objections  to  this  system  of 
extemporaneous  and  contemporaneous  biography^  to  which  even  the 
best  works  of  the  class  are  liable.  The  principal  of  these  (with 
which,  indeed,  dl  the  others  are  connected)  is  the  almost  inevi-* 
table  sacrifice  of  historical  truth  to  personal  feelings. 

Whether  a  maa  vmtea  his  own  life  or  that  of  some  dear  friend 
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lately  deceased^  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  such  a  favourable 
colour  spread  over  the  picture  that  its  fidelity  must  be  rather  worse 
than  dubious — for  even  in  a  court  of  law  the  evidence  of  a  party 
can  only  be  admitted  in  the  rare  case  in  which  it  shall  be  against 
himself:  unfavourable  or  discreditable  circumstances  are  generally 
passed  over  in  silence,  or  if  they  should  be  of  too  much  notoriety 
to  be  wholly  unnoticed,  they  are  so  covered  by  the  veil  of  partiality 
as  hardly  to  be  recognized.  We  have  on  our  table  Memoirs  of 
Robespierre,  said  to  have  been  written  by  his  sister,  (but  really  by 
a  ^faiseur  *  in  her  name,)  in  which  the  leading  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter is  said  to  have  been  the  most  sensitive  humanity  and  an 
almost  morbid  aversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  To  crimes — at 
least  to  such  as  those  of  Robespierre — there  is  no  great  danger  that 
the  indignation  of  the  reader  should  be  mitigated  by  the  partiality 
of  a  biographer ;  but  there  are  many  minor  frailties  of  a  man's 
character  which  ought  injustice  to  be  told,  but  which  one  would 
be  unwilling  to  drag  back  to  public  notice  while  his  better  qualities 
are  still  fresh  and  fragrant  in  the  memory  and  affection  of  his 
family  and  acquaintance. 

But  the  grave  has  scarcely  been  closed  over  such  a  man,  when 
the  amiable  partiality,  or  the  calculating  prudence,  of  his  friends 
puts  forth  a  Life,  in  which  these  questionable  topics  are  either 
altogether  omitted  or  kindly  misrepresented.  If  any  one — roused  by 
what  he  thinks  undeserved  praise — should  be  so  fearless  a  lover  of 
truth  as  to  endeavour  to  set  the  matter  in  its  true  point  of  view, 
he  would  have  against  him  not  merely  the  clamours  and  com- 
plaints of  the  surviving  family,  but  even  the  good-natured  sym- 
pathy of  the  public — who  would  say,  *  It  is  all  very  true — but  it  was 
long  ago,  His  now  forgotten — why  revive  it  ? — ancf,  after  all,  the  red 
of  his  life  was  so  respectable  ana  amiable  V  On  the  other  hand,  if 
no  notice  be  taken  of  such  circumstances,  the  uncontradicted  pane- 
gyric will  be  hereafter  taken  for  undeniable  truth  ;  and  other  per- 
sons, whose  conduct  towards  the  individual  might  have  been  guided 
by  a  knowledge  of  such  circumstances,  will  pass  down  to  posterity 
with  the  reproach  of  having  been  negligent,  or  ungrateful,  or 
envious — when,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they  would  appear  per- 
haps to  have  acted  with  indulgence,  delicacy,  and  honour.  The 
motto  of  our  northern  contemporary  truly  says.  Judex  damnatur 
cum  nocens  absohiiur — but,  not  the  judge  alone — for,  what  is 
worse,  the  plaintiff  and  the  witness  suffer  the  punishment  which 
the  offender  escapes. 

Nor  is  it  with  regard  to  the  principal  subject  that  contemporane^ 
ous  biography,  by  a  man's  own  or  friendly  hands,  is  unsatisfactory ; 
man^,  and  in  some  instances  almost  all,  of  the  secondary  charac- 
ters in  the  drama  of  his  life  are  still  upon  the  stage  :  if  the  writer 
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should  possess  good-nature  and  delicacy^  these  persons  will  pro- 
bably be  treated  with  insipid  or  exaggerated  complaisance — -justly 
enough  in  one  respect,  because  beiug  brought  involuntarily  before 
the  public  as  mere  subordinates  to  the  principal  figure,  it  would 
be  cruel  to  treat  them  otherwise  than  civilly,  and  the  keeping  of 
the  picture  forbids  their  being  treated  with  more  than  civility : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pen  happens  to  be  caustic,  and 
the  hero  of  the  book  has  had  much  dealings  with  mankind, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  there  should  not  supervene  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice,  and  consequent  misrepresentation;  so  that, 
what  between  cautious  good  breeding  on  the  one  hand,  and 
rivalry  and  scandal  on  the  other,  the  secondary  characters  of  a 
contemporaneous  biography  are  in  general  still  less  justly  de- 
lineated than  the  hero  himself:  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  feel  cor- 
roborated in  our  doubts  whether  the  very  best  of  thu  species  of 
biography  can  be  considered  in  any  higher  light  than  a  romance 
of  recU  Ufe  —  a  picture,  of  which  the  principal  figure  must  be 
considerably  flattered^  and  everything  else  sacrificed  to  itt  pro- 
minence and  effect 

These  considerations— -on  a  popular  and  thriving,  but  we  think 
abused  branch  of  literature  —  are  suggested  rather  by  the  ge- 
neral nature  than  the  individual  details  of  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  article.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  a 
very  amiable  and  a  very  able  man,  and  the  book  now  before  us  is 
highly  interesting  in  its  matter,  and,  on  the  whole,  highly  respect- 
able in  its  style  and  spirit.  As  a  composition,  it  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  the  common  class  of  biographies  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
as  its  subject  was  to  theirs  ;  but  truth  obliges  us  to  state,  that  it 
is  not  (indeed,  how  could  it  be?)  exempt  from  some  of  those 
drawbacks  which  we  have  noticed  as  incident  to  a  publication 
of  this  contemporaneous  nature.  It  gives  an — in  some  not  trivial 
respects — imperfect  account  of  Sir  James  himself — an  unsatisfac- 
tory one  of  lus  political  principles  and  associates — and  it  must  be 
read,  we  think,  rather,  like  any  other  gossiping  diary,  for  amuse- 
ment and  literary  instruction — than  consulted  as  an  adequate 
authority  either  as  to  the  life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  himself,  or 
for  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  These  more  serious 
matters  must,  if  wanted,  be  sought  elsewhere :  here,  they  are 
to  be  traced  only  in  hints  and  allusions,  tinged  by  the  pious 
reverence  and  partiality  of  the  accomplished  editor. 

The  work  is  composed  of  three  distinct  classes  of  materials, 
woven  together ; — fragments  of  Journals  kept,  and  a  few  private 
letters  written,  by  Sir  James  himself — a  dozen  long,  we  will  not 
say  tedious,  panegyrics  —  tesiimonia  darorum  virorum — in  the 
shape  of  letters  to  the  editor  from  some  of  Sir  James's  early  friends 

and 
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and  eminent  contemporaries^  and  a  scanty  connecting  narrative 
and  commentary  by  the  editor  himself.  The  much  larger  and 
most  valuable  part  of  these  are  the  Journals  ;  though  even  diey 
contain  little  more  than  memoranda  of  his  literary  and  judicid 
opinions  for  a  very  few  years.  He  evidently  contemplated  a  regular 
autobiography,  but  had  completed  only  the  first  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  1765—1784,  and  this  sketch  occupies  the  first  thirty  pages 
of  this  work.  From  that  period  to  1800  is  continued  irt  ^  narra- 
tive by  the  editor,  exceedingly  meagre  of  facts^  and  which^  though 
it  comprises  sixteen  years  in  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  is  eked 
out  by  extracts  from  the  *  Vmdidcs  GaUic<B.*  The  history  of 
the  next  five  years,  up  to  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  is  very  im- 
perfectly told  in  half-a-dozen  private  letters.  During  tfie  resi- 
dence at  Bombay,  and  up  to  the  return  to  England  in  1812,  the 
journals  and  private  letters  are  copious ;  but  from  that  period, 
all  the  most  distinguished  and  important  part  of  Mackintosh's  life, 
his  whole  senatorial  and  official  existence,  is  slurred  over  in  a 
few  pages  of  the  scantiest  narrative,  interspersed,  however,  with 
some  fragments  of  Journal.  These  latter  fragments  will  be  found 
exceedingly  interesting  —  but  they  are  few.  '  Mackintosh,*  says 
the  editor,  *  wanted  perseverance  to  complete  hi^  autobiography.' 
Who,  indeed,  except  Dangeau  and  Pepys,  ever  had  fte  patience 
to  journalize  for  ^  series  of  years  ?  Mackintosh  was  naturally 
indolent,  and  it  would  really  be  surprising  if  he  had  succeeded 
in  executing  a  species  of  task  which  we  believe  to  be  the  very 
strongest  test  of  dogged  diligence.  Indeed,  the  Journal  seems  to 
liave  been  prosecuted  only  when  external  circumstances  left  him 
little  choice  of  occupation.  When  on  board  ship  or  in  ill  healdi, 
die  Journal  thrives;  but,  unfortunately  for  us,  this  renders  it 
copious  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  interest.  The  incidents  on 
board  the  good  ship  *  Caroline'  are  given  with  accuracy  and 
abundance,  while  the  anecdotes  of  Holland  House  are  rare  and 
dry — the  no  life  of  a  sultry  and  empty  house  at  Bombay  is  faith- 
fully recorded,  but  we  have  no  register  of  the  still  hotter  atmos- 
phere of  Brookes's.  There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  the 
irregularity  of  the  Journals,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  the  ami- 
ability of  Sir  Jameses  private  life  to  notice — the  greater  part, 
if  not  all,  of  these  diaries  were  written  for  Lady  Mackintosh's  in- 
formation after  she  had  been  obliged  by  ill  health  to  return  to  Eng- 
land sooner  than  prudential  and  official  reasons  allowed  her  hus- 
band to  do  so — and  after  his  return,  during  his  occasional  absences 
from  her.  The  two  years  of  the  first  separation  occupy  alone  one 
third  of  the  whole  work : — and  when  we  add  that  these  were  the  two 
most  listless  and  eventless  years  of  Mackintosh's  whole  life,  it  will  be 
safely  concluded  that  there  are  left  but  little  room  and  narrow  verge 
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to  trace  iris  busier  and  more  important  days.  Nor  can  we  with 
truth  say  that  the  journals  kept  for  Lady  Mackintosh's  information 
are  in  all  respects — at  least,  as  they  now  appear — what  might  have 
been  expected — there  is  little  '  kpanchementy  little  of  the  natural 
overflow  of  familiar  confidence ;  the  greater  portion  consists  of  cri- 
ticism and  commentaries  on  the  book's  he  has  happened  to  read^  and 
though  he  is  always  kind  and  even  affectionate,  somehow  the  jour- 
nal seems  rather  addressed  to  his  correspondent's  head  than  her 
heart.  It  is  rather  the  kind  of  critical  lecture  which  Cadenus 
might  have  prepared  for  the  improvement  of  Vanessa's  mind,  than 
the  full  fond  CamiHar  olUtelling  *  Journal  to  Stella.'  The  editor's 
delicacy,  no  doubt,  has  induced  him  to  suppress  not  onlv  all  such 
effusions  of  conjugal  confidence,  but  also  what  constitutes  the 
chief  charm  of  a  diary — all  private  anecdotes  and  personal  fiistory 
of  individuals — and  he  is  <juit«  right  in  having  done  so.  But  this 
IS  only  another  reason  against  these  pren^ature  publications  — 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  waited  till  all  could  be  told, 
and  when  the  world  might  have  seen  Mackintosh  as  he  really 
Was.  We  think  his  memory  would — we  are  sure  die  public 
must — have  gained  by  it.  A  narrative,  however  honest  ancf  true, 
may  by  omissions  and  selections  be  so  garbled  as  to  produce  all 
the  effect  of  falsehood.  We  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate  that 
this  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance — but  we  have  a  strong  im- 
pression^ amounting  indeed  to  certainty y  that  punctilious  reverence 
for  the  writer,  and  cautious  delicacy  towards  surviving  friends,  have 
rendered  this  work  considerably  different  in  tone  and  spirit  from 
what  it  must  have  been,  had  Mackintosh  been  fearlessly  allowec) 
to  have  told  all  his  own  story,  and  in  his  own  way.  A  life  thus 
compiled  and  fashioned  cannot  command  implicit  confidence,  and 
the  good  taste  and  moderation  of  the  editor  only  serve  to  render 
his  absolute  fidelity  more  problematical. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  condense  from  these  materials,  such 
as  diey  are,  the  principsA  events  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  life, 
interspersed  with  some  extracts  from  his  own  pen  characteristic  of 
his  mind,  principles,  and  manners.  He  was  bom,  as  we  have  said; 
hi  1765.  His  father  was 'Captain  John  Mackintosh,  who  was 
4e  representative  of  an  ancient  family  which  had  for  two  cen- 
turies possessed  a  small  estate  called  Killachie,  which  Sir  James 
inherited,  but  was  obliged  in  after  life  to  sell.*  His  mother  was 
Marjory  M'Gillivray,  wlio,  though  of  a  less  eminent  clan,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  better  immediate  connexions  than  her  husband  : 
to  her  personal  merits  Sir  James  bears  affectionate  testimony,  while 
he  passes  over  in  suspicious  silence  the  life,  deeds,  and  death  of  his 
father.  It  is  remarkable  that  aH  autobiographers  that  we  recollect 
(except  I^iord  Byron)  are  abundant  in  praise  of  tlieir  mothers. 
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This  arises,  we  suppose^  from  two  causes :  first,  because  women 
are  intrinsically  more  amiable,  more  attaching y  than  even  the  best 
and  gentlest  of  men ; — but  chiefly  perhaps  because  they  are  the  first 
objects  of  instinctive  affection — the  earliest  ideas  are  the  strongest 
and  most  lasting — the  care  and  tenderness  of  the  mother  occupy 
without  rivalry  die  young  mind;  which,  when  it  begins  to  take  notice 
of  the  ya^er,  finds  his  image  commingled  with  the  restraint  of  dis- 
cipline, the  irksomeness  of  study,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  disagreeabUi 
of  early  life.  The  father  is  our  master  and  our  judge,  and  some- 
times our  executioner — the  mother  our  confidant,  our  advocate, 
our  consoler#>^  Byron's  case  is  probably  an  exception  only  in 
terms — he  knew  but  one  parent,  and  the  alternations  of  fondness 
and  severity  which  arose  from  her  peculiar  position — assisted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  natural  waywardness  of  the  boy  and  some  congenial 
irregularity  of  her  own  temper-— deprived  him,  by  a  double  mis- 
fortune, of  the  affection  which  happier  children  feel  towards  an 
indulgent  mother,  and  of  the  respect  which  they  involuntarily  pay 
to  a  judicious  father.  Mackintosh  accounts  for  the  intensity  of  the 
reciprocal  tenderness  of  his  mother  rather  differently — the  circum- 
stances of  the  family  were  narrow,  and  *  his  mother  loved  him/  he 
aays,  *  with  that  fondness  which  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  cherish 
for  the  companions  of  our  poverty/  We  a  little  doubt  that  poverty 
quickens  natural  affection ;  and  from  a  pregnant  hint  *  that  his 
mother  was  not  happy  ^  (p.  3)  we  should — if  obliged  to  look  beyond 
the  instinct  of  maternal  tenderness — rather  suppose  that  a  com- 
munity in  sufferings  more  poignant  than  mere  poverty  might  have 
concentrated  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  affection  of  the  mother  on 
her  sympathizing  boy. 

At  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school,  where,  as  every  other 
autobiographer  does,  and,  as  we  suppose,  every  one  else  is  inclined 
to  do,  he  complains  of  how  little  he  acquired.  A  complaint  so 
universal  cannot  apply  to  any  particular  school,  or  any  individual 
boy,  and  those  who,  upon  similar  testimonies,  decry  our  great 
public  schools^  ought  in  fairness  to  see  whether  every  man,  where- 
ever  educated,  does  not  tell  the  same  story.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  we  heard  one  of  the  greatest,  the  most  gifted,  and  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  the  age — a  great  statesman  and  an  ad- 
mirable scholar — lamenting  over  the  lost  opportunities  of  his  edu- 
cation ;  yet  he  had  been  from  his  earliest  youth  remarkable  for  a 
combination  of  genius  and  diligence,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
every  one  but  himself,  has  been  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 
results.  The  truth  is,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  young 
mind  can  no  more  do  the  work  of  maturity  than  the  young  body ; 
and  a  man  of  general  acquirements — conscious  of  how  little  he 
luiows  compared  with  the  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  how  im- 
perfectly. 
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perfectly,  compared  with  those  who  follow  a  single  pursuit-^is 
apt  to  do  injustice  to  himself  and  his  instructors.  The  mind  that 
learns  little  at  school  might  have  been  broken  down  under  an 
attempt  to  carry  more ;  and  we  incline  to  concur  in  the  spirit  of 
the  opinion  with  which  Mackintosh's  old  nurse  moderated  the 
elation  of  his  friends  at  his  precocious  talents — '  Wait  awhile; 
its  no  aye  that  wise  bairns  mak  wise  men  !  *  Many  and  many  a 
man,  we  firmly  believe,  has  been  over-educated  into  dullness. 

At  school,  however,  he  seems  to  have  learned  something  which 
it  were  better  he  had  been  untaught — he  fell  in  with  ^  freethinking 
usher.  *  I  became/  he  says,  in  consequence  of  the  turn  this  man's 
disquisitions  gave  his  mind,  *  a  warm  advocate  for  free-will ;  and 
before  I  was  fourteen  I  was  probably  the  boldest  heretic  in  the 
country'  (p.  6).  How  far  these  heretical  opinions  went,  and  how 
long  they  lasted,  we  are  not  told  by  the  editor — but  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  if  not  transient,  they  were  at  least  not  endur- 
ing. In  his  own  published  writings.  Mackintosh  speaks,  when- 
ever he  alludes  to  sacred  subjects,  in  a  tone  of  reverence ;  and 
if  we  do  not  find  in  them  any  distinct  avowal  of  his  own  Christian 
conviction^  it  b,  his  personal  acquaintances  do  not  need  to  be  told, 
because  no  occasion  for  such  a  profession  of  faith  seemed  to  pre- 
sent itself.  We  regret  the  silence  of  the  editor  on  this  important 
topic — but,  here  as  in  many  other  points,  we  must  not  forget  that, 
able  and  intelligent  as  he  obviously  is,  be  must  be  a  very  young 
man,  and  a  wholly  inexperienced  author. 

In  1799  Mrs.  Mackintosh  left  her  son  to  rejoin  'his  father,  then 
in  camp  near  Plymouth,  and  soon  accompanied  him  to  Gibraltar, 
where  she  died;'  and  where,  thirty  years  afterwards,  Sir  James 
with  pious  care  erected  a  monument  to  her  memory. 

He  remained  at  school  till  October,  1780.  He  had,  he  says, 
been  latterly  deputed  by  the  master  to  teach — 
•  what  very  little  I  knew  to  the  younger  boys.  I  went  and  came, 
read  and  lounged,  as  I  pleased.  I  could  very  imperfectly  construe  a 
small  part  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Sallust.  There  my  progress  at 
school  ended.  Whatever  I  have  done  beyond  has  been  since  added 
by  my  own  irregular  reading.  But  no  subsequent  circumstance  could 
make  up  for  that  invaluable  habit  of  vigorous  and  methodical  industry 
which  the  indulgence  and  irregularity  of  my  school  life  prevented  me 
from  acquiring,  and  of  which  I  have  painfully  felt  the  want  in  every 
part  of  my  life.' — vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

The  four  years  subsequent  to  1780  were  passed,  the  winters  at 
the  college  of  Aberdeen,  the  vacations  with  his  grandmother;  and 
as  here,  according  to  his  own  very  probable  account,  his  political 
and  literary  character  received  its  first  impulse,  we  shall  make  a 
copious  extract : — 

«  •  I  fell 
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^  I  fell  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Dunbftr,  author  of*  Enayi  on  ihm 
History  of  Mankind/  &c. ;  and  under  hie  care  I  remained  till  I  left 
oollflf  e.  He  taught  mathematics*  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  in 
euGcesfiioQ.  His  nuUhemoiical  and  vhyiical  knou^ledge  wns  Moanly, 
which  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to  the  scantiness  of  mine.  In 
moral  and  poliUaU  ^pecxdatim  he  rather  declaimed  than  commnni* 
cated  (as  he  ought)  elementary  imtruction.  He  was,  indeed,  toiaUy 
wanting  in  the  preciiion  and  calmness  necessary  for  this  last  office. 
But  he  felt,  and  in  his  declamation  inspired  an  ardour  which,  per- 
haps, raised  some  of  his  pupils  above  the  vulgar ;  and  which  might 
even  be  more  Important  than  positive  knowledge.  He  was  a  worthy 
and  liberal-minded  man,  and  a  very  active  opponent  of  the  American 
war.  In  spring,  1782,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  dismissal  of 
Lord  North,  he  met  me  in  the  street,  and  told  me,  in  his  pompons 
way,  "  Well,*'  Mr.  M.,  ••  I  congratulate  you — ^the  Augean  stable  it 

cleansed." /  trace  to  his  example  mmu  declamalory  propennHes 

in  myself^  which  I  have  taste  enough  in  my  sober  moments  to  disap- 
prove; but  I  shall  ever  be  groieful  to  his  mem<H7  for  having  contri- 
buted to  breathe  into  my  mind  a  strong  spirit  of  liberty ^  which,  of  all 
moral  sentiments,  in  my  opinion,  tends  most  to  swell  the  heart  with 
an  animating  and  delightful  consciousness  of  our  own  dignity ;  which 
again  inspires  moral  heroism,  and  creates  the  exquisite  enjoyments  of 
self-honour  and  self-reverence/ — ^voL  i.  p.  12. 

It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  strength  of  early  prejudices  that  so 
acute  a  dialectician  as  Mackintosh  should  be  found  expatiating 
in  such  vague  commonplaces  about  the  spirit  of  liberty ,  when 
he  had  just  before  very  justly  characterized  the  person  who  had 
inoculated  him  with  that  enthusiasm  as  an  empty  and  pompous 
declaimer,  with  scanty  knowledge  of  what  he  ought  to  have 
known,  and  who  seems  to  have  talked  politics  to  his  pupils  be- 
cause be  was  incapable  of  instructing  tbem  in  that  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  teach. 

*  We  had  among  us  some  English  dissenters,  who  were  educated* 
for  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  their  sect.  Robert  Hall,  now  a  dissent- 
hug  clergyman  at  Cambridge,  was  of  this  number.  He  then  displayed 
the  same  acutenesa  and  brilliancy,  the  same  extraordinary  vigour 
both  of  understanding  and  imagination,  which  have  since  distio* 
guiahed  hhn.  His  society  and  conversation  had  a  great  iniluenoe  on 
my  mind.  Our  ccmtroversies  were  abnost  unceasing.  We  lived  in 
Ibe  same  house,  and  we  were  both  very  disputatious.  He  led  me  to 
the  perusal  of  Jonathan  Edwards's  book  on  Free-Will,  which  Dr. 
Priestley  had  pointed  out  before.  I  am  sorry  that  I  never  yet  read 
tile  other  works  of  that  most  extraordinary  man,  who,  in  a  metaphy* 
>&cal  age  or  country,  would  certainly  have  been  deemed  as  much  the 
boast  of  America  as  his  great  countryman  Franklin.  We  formed  a 
little  debating  society,  in  which  one  of  the  subjects  of  dispute  was, 
I  remember,  the  duration  of  future  punishments.    Hall  defended  the 

rigid. 
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rigid,  and  T  the  more  lenient  opinion.  During  one  winter,  we  met  at 
fire  o  'clock  in  the  morning  to  read  Greek,  in  the  apartments  of  Mr. 
Wynne,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Newburgfa,  who  had  the  good-nature  to 
rife  at  that  unusual  hour  for  the  mere  purpose  of  regaling  us  witli 
coffee.  Hall  read  Plato,  and  I  went  through  Herodotus.  Our  acade- 
mical instruction  has  left  very  few  traces  on  my  mind/-— vol  i.  p.  14, 

But  Mackintosh  was  now  destined  to  take  lessons  from  a  tutor 
stili  more  indiscreet  than  Dr.  Dunbar.  In  ilSQ,,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  Miss  S— ^-*,  of  I  -■■  ,  and,  exchanging  Herodotus  for  the 
ladies  who  give  their  names  to  his  books^  became  a  poet  in  her 
praise,  and  wooed  her  in  prose  and  rhyme  till  she  returned  his 
passion ;  for  three  or  four  years  this  amour  was  the  principal  object 
of  bis  thoughts,  and  all  his  anxiety  was  to  obtain  such  a  moderate 
competency  as  would  justify  matrimony.  His  first  ambition  did 
not  soar  beyond  a  professorship  at  Aberdeen — to  whichi  encou- 
raged, we  suppose,  by  Dr.  Dunbar's  successful  practice,  he  does 
not  {seem  to  have  dreamt  that  ignorance  and  utter  incapacity 
could  be  any  obstacle  :  however,  this  design  was  gradually  aban- 
doned; and  our  readers  will,  we  think,  smile  at  the  alternative 
which  he  was  willing  to  embrace  as  a  substitute  for  the  professors- 
ship  : — 

*  In  spring,  1784, 1  finally  quitted  college,  with  little  regular  and 
exact  knowledfife,  but  with  considerable  activity  of  mind  and  boundless 
Hterary  ambition. 

**The  world  was  all  before  me," 
and  I  had  to  choose  my  profession.  My  own  inclination  was  towards 
the  Scotch  bar ;  but  my  father's  fortune  was  thought  too  small  for  me 
to  venture  on  so  uncertain  a  pursuit.  To  a  relation  from  London, 
then  in  the  Highlands,  I  expressed  my  wish  to  be  a  bookseller  in  the 
capital^  conceiving  that  no  paradise  could  surpass  the  life  spent 
amongst  books,  and  diversified  by  the  society  of  men  of  genius.  My 
eousin,  ^  a  son  of  earth,"  knew  no  difference  between  a  bookaeller 
and  a  tallow*chandler,  except  in  the  amount  of  annual  profit.  He 
astooisbed  me  by  the  information  that  a  creditable  bookseller,  like  any 
other  considerable  dealer,  required  a  capital,  which  I  had  no  means  of 
eoimnanding ;  and  that  he  seldom  was  at  leisure  to  peruse  any  book 
bat  his  ledger.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  his  account  of  the  matter 
was  pretty  just;  but  I  now  think  tlmt  a  well-educated  man,  of  mode* 
rate  fortune,  would  probably  find  the  life  of  a  bookseller  ia  London 
very  agreesble»  Our  deliberatu>ns  terminated  in  the  choice  of  physic* 
and  I  set  out  for  EdiAburgb,  to  begin  my  studies,  in  October,  1784. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  aan  ashamed  to  confess  that  my  youthful  passion 
had  insensihly  declined,  and  during  thia  last  absence  was  nauiy  ex>- 
tingttished.  The  young  lady  afterwarda  married  a  physician  ai  Inver^ 
Hess,  and  is  now,  I  hope,  the  happy  as  well  ai  respectable  Mother  of 
« large  £uBftly/~vol.  L  pp^  M,  81.. 
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At.  Edinburgh  be  studied  medicine,  after  the  manner  congenial 
to  his  indolent  and  speculative  disposition.     He  seems  to  have 

Eursued  bis  practical  and  substantial  studies  very  loosely,  but  to 
ave  embarked  in  the  polemics  of  medical  theories  with  great  zeal. 
These  led  him  to,  first,  a  medical,  and  subsequently,  a  general, 
Debating  Society,  where  he  indulged,  and  probably  improved,  his 
oratorical  talents. 

*  In  three  months  after  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  before  I  could 
have  ditUngmfhed  hark  from  James's  poModer^  or  a  pleurisy  from  a 
dropsy  in  the  chamber  of  a  sick  patient^  I  discussed  with  the  utmost 

fluency  and  confidence  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  science  of 
medicine.  We  mimicked,  or  rather  felt,  all  the  passions  of  an  admi- 
nistration and  opposition ;  and  we  debated  the  cure  of  a  dysentery 
with  as  much  factious  violence  as  if  our  subject  had  been  the  rights 
of  a  people  or  the  fate  of  an  empire.  Any  subject  of  division  is, 
indeed,  sufficient  food  for  the  sectarian  and  factious  propensities  of 
human  nature.* — ^p.  25. 

The  pleasantry,  candour,  and  good  sense  of  this  confession  is 
characteristic  of  Mackintosh ;  but  not  less  characteristic  is  the  in- 
consistency with  which  he  in  a  moment  forgets  that  the  practice  of 
such  presumption  and  eflfrontery  might  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  youthful  mind,  inadequately  compensated  by  an  increased 
fluency  of  words  or  a  readier  knack  at  disputation. 

*  These  debates  might,  no  doubt,  be  laughed  at  by  a  spectator ;  but 
if  he  could  look  through  the  ludicrous  exterior,  he  might  see  that 
they  led  to  serious  and  excellent  consequences.  The  exercise  of  the 
understanding  was  the  same,  on  whatever  subjects,  or  in  whatever 
manner  it  was  employed.  Such  debates  were  the  only  public  examin- 
ations in  which  favour  could  have  no  place,  and  which  never  could 
degenerate  into  mere  formality;  they  must  always  be  severe  and 
always  just. 

*  I  was  soon  admitted  a  member  of  the  Speculative  Society,  which 
had  general  literature  and  science  for  its  objects.  It  had  been  founded 
about  twenty  years  before,  and  during  that  period  numbered  among 
its  inembers  all  the  distinguished  youth  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  many 
foreigners  attracted  to  Edinburgh  by  the  medical  schools. 

*  When  I  became  a  member,  the  leaders  were  Charles  Hope,  now 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  [now  the  venerated  Lord  President],  John  Wilde, 
afterwards  professor  of  civil  law,  and  who  has  now,  alas !  survived  his 
own  fertile  and  richly-endowed  mind ;  Malcolm  Laing  the  historian ; 
Baron  [the  afterwards  well  known  Benjamin]  Constant  de  Rebecque, 
a  Swiss  of  singular  manners  and  powerful  talents,  and  who  made  a 
transient  appearance  in  the  tempestuous  atmosphere  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  Adam  Gillies,  a  brother  of  the  historian,  and  a  lawyer 
in  great  practice  at  Edinburgh  [now  Lord  Gillies] ;  Lewis  Grant, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Grant,  then  a  youth  of  great  promise,  and 
afterwards  member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Elgin,  now  in  the 

most 
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most  hopeless  state  of  mental  derangement ;  and  Thomas  Addis  Em« 
mett,  who  soon  after  quitted  physic  for  law,  and  became  distinguished 
at  the  Irish  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  secret  directory  of  United 
Irishmen.  In  1801,  when  I  last  visited  Scotland,  he  was  a  state 
prisoner  in  Fort  George.  He  is  now  a  barrister  at  New  York.* — ^pp. 
25—27. 

At  this  period  closes  Sir  James's  own  sketch  of  his  early  life, 
which  we  have  the  more  copiously  extracted  because  it  is  his  own, 
and  because  we  think  it  indicates  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  shows 
the  vague  and  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  he  originally  imbibed 
those  principles,  which  he  professed,  not  without  some  injury  to 
the  community,  in  the  early  part  of  his  public  life,  but  which, 
much  to  his  honour,  he  seems  m  his  latter  years  to  have  very  much 
modified,  if  not  wholly  abjured. 

With  such  a  knowledge  of  the  medical  art  aa  this  course  of 
study  might  be  supposed  to  give,  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
the  autumn  of  1787  ;  and  'in  the  be^nning  of  the  spring  of  1788' 
(p.  41),  Doctor  Mackintosh  made  bis  first  appearance  in  London. 
And  now  occurred  a  circumstance,  which — if  we  are  correct  in  our 
development  of  what  appears  to  be  the  studied  confusion  of  the 
editor's  dates — is  indicative  of  an  inconceivable  degree  of  precipi- 
tation— he  married.  We  know  not  what  the  editor  may  consider 
as  the  '  beginning  ofSprins,*  when  Mackintosh  arrived  in  London 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Eraser ;  but  we  find 
(p.  50)  that  he  was  married  on  the  iSth  of  February,  of  the 
same  year,  to  Miss  Catherine  Stuart,  a  young  lady  whom  he  first 
met  in  Mr.  Eraser's  society.  Is  it  to  conceal  or  palliate  this  extra- 
vagant haste  that  the  editor's  narrative  interposes,  between  the 
arrival  and  the  marriage^  an  ample  account  of  Mackintosh's  early 
London  life — his  too  convivial  dissipation — ^his  discursive  studies 
— ^his  political  excitements^— and  even  an  attempt  to  get  out  to 
Russia  as  a  practising  physician  ?.  This  last  event  is  dated  in  June, 
1788 ;  and  we  cannot  guess— except  on  the  supposition  which  we 
have  hinted — why  it,  and  all  the  other  particulars  we  have  quoted, 
should  precede  by  several  pages  the  statement  of  the  marriage, 
which,  if  our  reading  of  the  dates  be  correct,  must  have  preceded 
them  all. 

But  though  the  marriage  viras  hasty  as  to  time,  and  imprudent 
in  other  circumstances,  it  was,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  parties 
themselves,  a  happy  one.  Mrs.  Mackintosh  appears  to  have  been 
an  amiable  and  excellent  woman.  She  bore  him  three  daughters, 
but  died  in  childbirth,  in  April,  1797;  and  the  following  extract 
from  a  beautiful  and  most  characteristic  letter  of  Mackintosh's, 
on  tbb  melancholy  occasion,  will  do  her  higher  and  more  lasting 
honour  than  one  of  his  friend  Pvr's  absurd  and  pedantic  Latin 

epitaphs, 
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epitaphs^'  wfaicfa  paurodiea  Cicero  on  t  Christian  monuibent  in  the 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes :— ** 

*  AHow  me  in  justice  to  her  memory  to  tell  yoa  what  she  was,  and 
what  I  owed  her.  I  was  gnided  m  my  choice  onljr  by  the  blind  aflTec- 
•tion  of  my  jrouth.  I  found  an  intelligent  t^ompanion  and  a  tender 
friend — ^a  prudent  monitress,  the  most  faithful  of  wives,  and  a  mother 
as  tender  at  children  erer  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I  met  a  woman 
who,  by  the  tender  management  of  my  weaknesses,  gpradually  corrected 
the  most  pernicious  of  them.  She  became  prudent  from  affection ; 
and  thougn  of  the  most  generous  nature,  she  was  taught  economy  and 
frugality  by  her  love  for  me.  During  the  most  critical  period  of  my 
life,  she  preserved  order  in  my  affairs,  from  the  care  of  which  she 
relieved  me.  She  gently  reclaimed  me  from  dissipation ;  she  propped 
my  weak  and  Irresolute  nature ;  she  urged  my  indolence  to  all  the 
exertions  that  have  been  useful  or  creditable  tome;  and  she  was 
perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  my  heedlessness  and  improvidence. 
To  her  I  owe  whatever  I  am — to  her  whatever  I  shall  be.  In  her  soH- 
dtade  for  my  interest,  she  never  for  a  moment  forgot  my  feelings  or 
my  character.  ♦  ♦  I  lost  her,  alas !  (the  choice  ai  my  yonth,  and 
the  partner  of  my  misfortunes)  at  a  moment  whtn  1  had  the  prospect 
of  her  sharing  my  better  days.'— pp.  96,  97. 

Bat  we  must  return  to  an  eariier  period.  Mrs.  Mackintosh's 
brothers  were  both,  we  are  told,  connected  with  the  press,  and, 
we  believe,  on  the  side  of  Opposition.  It  is  probable  that  this 
may  have  been  an  additional  incentive  to  Mackintosh's  predispo- 
sition to  Whig  politics,  though  we  do  not  find  any  note  of  his 
having  been  employed  by  those  gentlemen;  nor,  strange  enough 
to  say,  is  there  any  other  information  given  of  the  means  by  which 
Mackintosh  existed  during  the  first  yeani  of  his  abode  in  London, 
than  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  anecdote  :— 

*  The  following  autumn  (IT89)  was  occupied  by  a  tour,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  through  the  Low  Countries  to  Brussels,  and  a  residence 
there  of  some  duration,  during  which— while  he  acquired  an  uncommon 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  French  tongue— he  at  the  same  time  obtained 
some  ins^ht  mto  the  causes  and  chances  of  success  in  the  struggle 
which  was  then  going  on  between  theBmperor  Joseph  and  his  refrac- 
tory stiljects  in  the  Netherlands.  This  knowledge  he  turned  to  account 
on  his  return  to  London,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  by  contributing 
mwt  of  the  articles  on  the  affairs  of  Belgium  and  France  to  the 
'*  Oracle  *'  newspaper,  conducted  at  that  time  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
with  whom  an  engagement  had  been  made  by  a  mutual  friend  for 
**  Doctor "  Mackintosh— a  title  which  is  said  to  have  had  some  in- 
fluence in  the  bargain,  as  conveying  a  favourable  impression  of 
the  dignity  of  the  new  ally.  This  species  of  writing,  not  re- 
quiring continued  application,  appears  to  have  fallen  in  %vith  his 
desultory  habits,  and  he  laboured  in  his  new  vocation  of  "  snperin- 
tendmg  the  foreign  news,"  with  great  industry.    -  One  week  (we  are 

told,) 
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toU,)  bekg  paki  in  pix^ttion  to  the  quantity,  hk  dsa  WM 
at  wbkh  Jobn  Ball»  a  liberal  man,  was  rather  confoundedy  exclaiming, 
^*  No  paper  can  etand  thb !"  ^  After  this  unfortunate  explosion  of 
industry,  the  exuberance  of  his  sallies  in  the  cause  of  Belgium  and 
French  freedom  was  repressed  by  a  fixed  salary,  which  he  continued 
to  enjcMT  till  the  increasing  returns  from  his  property,  and  augmented 
ciase  of  his  elrcumstances,  allowed  him  more  to  consult  his  own  incli- 
nation, as  to  the  mode  in  which  his  talents  and  industry  should  be 
employed.' — pp.  53,  54. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  (and  it  would  have  been  no  disgrace, 
but  the  contrary,  if  the  editor  had  told  it^  that,  at  this  period, 
Mackintosh  must  have  suffered  considerable  pecuniary  difficulty ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  his  literary  character  to  state,  that  he  seems 
never  to  have  been,  till  his  Indian  appointment,  sufficiently  at  ease 
in  that  respect,  to  be  in  any  degree  master  of  his  studies  andoccu* 
pation. 

It  may  even  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  habits  of  the  man 
as  to  matters  of  worldly  business  did  not,  among  other,  we  will 
not  say  graver  consequences,  entail  upon  him  even  at  much  later 
periods  something  of  the  same  interrupting  or  diverting  incon- 
venience. His  friend,  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  thus  writes  to  the  editor 
of  these  memoirs : — 

*•  Curran,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  said  to  Mr.  Orattan,  *'  You  would 
be  the  greatest  man  of  your  age,  Grattan,  if  you  would  buy  a  few  yards 
of  red  tape,  and  tie  up  your  bills  and  papers.*'  This  was  the  fault  or 
the  misfortune  of  your  excellent  father  ;  he  never  knew  the  use  of  red 
tape,  and  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  common  business  of  life.  That  a 
guinea  represented  a  quantity  of  shillings,  and  that  it  would  barter 
for  a  quantity  of  cloth,  he  was  well  aware ;  but  the  accurate  number 
of  the  baser  coin,  or  the  just  meatnirement  of  the  manufactured  article, 
to  which  he  was  entitled  for  his  gold,  he  could  never  learn,  and  h  wa« 
imposaible  to  teach  him.  Hence  his  Hfe  was  oftcfn  an  example  of  the 
asdent  and  melancholy  itroggle  of  geidus  with  the  difficultiei  of 


Bat  we  mn§t  go  back  to  Dodor  Macktntosb«  He  made  several 
ineffectual  attampta  to  esublish  himself  as  a  physician  at  Bach,  at 
Salisbury,  at  WeymoutK  The  pupil  of  Dr.  Dmibar  who  knew 
more  about  Lord  North  than  Boerbaave,  and  the  debater  on 
medical  tbories,  who  could  not  distinguish  bark  from  Jamei't 
fowden  or  a  phurity  from  a  dropsy, ^'^m  never,  not  withstand- 
ing the  incomprehensible  chances  of  the  medical  profession,  likely 
to  attract  much  confidence. 

At  last,  in  1790,  came  the  tide  in  his  affairs,  which,  when 
taken  at  the  ebb,  led  on  to  reputation,  and  at  last  to  fortune. 
Mr.  Burke's  *  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution'  ap- 
peared ;  Mackintosh,  probably  predttpotcd  by  the  principles  of 

Dr. 
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Dv.  Dunbar — sharpened  by  poverty*,  and  incited  by  a  jost  con- 
fidence in  his  own  powers,  and  a  natural  desire  of  distinction, 
published,  in  reply  (April,  1791),  his  Vindkut  GaUic<g.  The 
literary  merit  of  this  work  was  very  considerable  in  itself,  and  its 
reputation  was  from  some  auxiliary  circumstances  still  greater. 
The  splendid  orb  of  Burke's  genius  illuminated  the  oppotitum  of 
the  satellite. 

'  Iste  tulit  pretium  jam  nunc  certanunis  hujus. 
Quo  ctim  victus  erit,  mecum  cert&sse  feretur/ 
The  very  contest  was  a  distinction   in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
while  the  Jacobin  adversaries  of  Burke  extolled  and  exaggerated 
the  powers  of  their  new  champion  with  all  the  zeal  of  party. 

As  to  the  principles  of  the  work  we  need  only  quote  Mack- 
intosh's own  calmer  judgment.  When — very  soon — the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  accomplished  all  the  prophe- 
cies of  Burke,  and  drowned  in  a  deluge  of  fire  and  blood  all 
the  splendid  hopes  and  eloquent  sophistries  of  the  l^indici^ 
GaUicts — Mackintosh,  who  we  really  believe  was  not,  from  the 
first,  very  sincere  in  the  principles  which  his  work  appeared  to 
advocate,  abandoned  them  altogether  with  a  mixture  of  personal 
disappointment  and  conscientious  candor,  which  he  descrilies 
very  forcibly:  and  when  in  a  few  years  more  he  undertook  to 
deliver  lectures  on  English  law,  he  took  that  public  occasion  to 
confess  that  a  considerable  modification  of  his  political  principles 
had  taken  place.  This  avowal  was  received  by  the  Jacobin  party 
with  loud  indignation;  which  was  greatly  inflamed  by  Mackin- 
tosh's subsequent  acceptance  of  a  place  from  a  Tory  minbter.  The 
more  violent  branded  him  as  an  apostate — Parr,  who  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  VindicuB  Gallica,  had,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
faction,  adopted  him  as  a  kind  of  political  godson,  now  turned 
short  round  and  marked  his  indignation  by  the  bitterest  sar- 
casm. It  is  said  that  at  their  last  meeting  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  on  0*Quigley,  an  Irish  priest,  who  was  hanged 
for  high  treason ;  and  Mackintosh  having  expressed  a  very  un- 
favourable opinion  of  him,  Parr  said  *  He  might  have  been  woneS 
'  How  so  ?  '  asked  Mackintosh.  *  Why,  Jemmy,'  rejoined  Parr, 
•  he  was  an  Irishman, — he  might  have  been  a  Scotchman;  he  was 
a  priest y — he  might  have  been  a  latvyer  ;  he  was  a  traitor, — he 
might  have  been  an  apostate.^  The  editor  might  have  recorded 
this  clever  sally  without  any  disparagement  to  his  father's  memory, 

*  The  editor  states — *  That  the  price  originally  fixed  was  only  SOL,  but  when  the 
demand  became  great,  the  publisher,  Oeorge  Robinson,  repeated  sevtra/  timet  the  ori- 
ginal amount.  The  smallness  of  the  price  may  be  in  part  accounted  for  from  tb« 
work  having  been  $o/d  be/ore  it  waa  wrii/enj* — p.  58.  This  last  is  a  very  important 
fact,  and  if  Mackintosh  himself  had  not  repudiated  the  principles  of  the  Fimdiam 
GttUicm  would  have  afforded  an  interesting  topic  for  obteivation. 

—for 
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— tor  the  two  first  charges,  however  witty  in  the  speaker,  were  no 
imputation  against  their  object,  and  the  latter  could  only  have  been 
offensive  if  Mackintosh  were  insincere  in  his  conversion — which 
no  one  can  now  believe.  The  silence  of  the  editor  gives  more 
venom  to  this  pleasantry  than  it  before  possessed.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Mackintosh  became  the  object  of  the  enmity  of  most 
bf  his  former  friends — and  even  the  good-natured  Fox  himself 
was  estranged  from>  and  never,  we  believe,  reconciled  to  his  wa- 
vering disciple.  Sore  from  these  imputations — which,  however 
unjust,  are  intolerable  when  envenomed  by  the  rancour  of  party — 
Mackintosh  addressed^  in  Dec.  1804,  a  long  explanatory  letter  to 
the  amiable  and  accomplished  Mr.  Richard  Sharp  (whose  recent 
loss  the  literary  world  regrets),  an  old  friend  and  a  zealous  Whig, 
with  the  intention,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  use  it  as  a  means  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Party.  This  letter,  though  it  is  substan* 
tially  a  sufficient  vindication  of  Mackintosh's  vacillations,  is  marked 
with  the  indecision  of  his  mind,  and  we  may  add,  the  narrowness, 
in  some  respects,  of  his  views.  It  is  pitched  in  too  low  and  apo- 
logetical  a  tone.  It  is  an  argumentative  appeal  for  indulgence, 
rather  than  the  indignant^  refutation  of  calumny  and  injustice — 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  us,  characteristic .  of  the  principle  of 
his  whole  life.  Feeling  few  things  very  deeply,  adopting  nothing 
very  implicitly,  finding,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that  much 
might  be  said  on  botn  sides,  he  would  willingly  have  resided  on 
the  frontiers  of  both  parties,  and  enjoyed,  on  a  kind  of  neutral 

Sound,  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  society^  of  the  adverse  leaders, 
ut  this  letter  is  curious  in  another  point  of  view,  as  evidence 
of  the  blind  and  irrational  tyranny  of  party,  which  could  render 
it  necessary  for  such  a  man  as  Mackmtosh  to  enter  into  a  de- 
fence of  his  personal  honour,  and  of  his  fitness  for  the  society  of 
gentlemen,  because,  forsooth,  he  thought  somewhat  differently  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  1790  and  in  1795,  and  hesitated  to  con- 
tinue the  hopes  and  confidence  he  had  placed  in  Bailly  and  La- 
fayette, to  Marat  and  Robespierre !  Mackintosh's  foresight  may 
be  impugned  in  this  respect :  Mr.  Burke  had  warned  him  that 
the  Constituent  Assembly  was  pregnant  with  the  National  Con'- 
ventian,  and  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October,  1789>  were  the 
certain  preludes  to  the  second  and  third  of  September ^  179^: 
Mackintosh  may,  we  repeat,  be  censured  for  blindness  and  preju- 
dice in  having  disregarded  Mr.  Burke's  prophetic  reasonings — but 
surely  not  for  apostacy — ^when  the  face  of  things  had  changed  to 
the  very  contrary  of  what  he  had  wished,  hoped,  and  promised. 
Of  this  letter  (which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  tn  extenso), 
we  shall  condense  a  few  passages.  Of  the  VindidoB  Gallic€B,  and 
of  the  gradual  change  of  his  opinions,  he  says,  with  a  truth  and 

force 
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force  whkh  we  tbiok  eiceedingl;  t^uMmg  as  Well  m  convino^ 

*  Filled  whh  entlradftsm,  io  Toiy  early  yotitb*  by  the  promite  of  a 
better  order  o€  tocietyy  I  leost  unwarily  venlured  on  pnblicetioii,  wbm 
my  judgment  and  taste  wer«  equally  immature*  ....  But  io  the 
changing  state  of  human  affairs,  the  man  who  is  constant  to  his  opi* 
nions  will  be  sometimes  thought  inconstant  to  his  politics.  .  .  Those 
only  who  had  irrevocably  attached  their  early  hopes,  their  little  repu- 
tation, which  they  might  be  pardoned  for  exaggerating,  and  even,  as 
they  conceived,  their  moral  character,  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
French  Revolution,  can  conceive  the  succession  of  feelings,  most  of 
them  very  painful,  which  agitated  my  mind  during  its  progress. 
They  alone  knew  my  feelings  from  whom  no  sentiments  of  mine  could 
be  concealed.  The  witnesses  of  my  emotion  on  the  murder  of  General 
Dillon— on  the  loth  of  August— on  the  massacre  of  the  prisons-^on 
the  death  of  the  king— -are  now  no  more.  But  the  memory  of  what  it  is 
no  hyperbole  to  call  my  9t/ffi9ring$^  Is  at  this  instatit  fresh/-— pp.  1  W< 
101. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  apology;  it  is  curions  to  see  bim  con- 
fessing  that  he  feels  himself  again  waverings  and  laying  grounds  for 
the  future  defence  of  future  oscillation — 

*  At  this  moment,  it  is  true,  I  suppose  myself  in  a  better  position 
for  impartiality.  I  therefore  take  it  upon  me  to  reiudge  my  past 
Judgments.  But  can  I  be  quite  certain  tnat  the  establishment  of  mo- 
narchical despotism  in  France,  and  the  horrible  eflFects  of  tyranny  and 
imposture  around  me  in  this  country,  may  not  have  driven  my  under- 
standing once  more  to  a  point  a  little  on  the  democratic  side  of  the 
centre  ?  1  own  I  rather  snspect  myself  of  this ;  and  though  I  labour  to 
correct  the  deviatk>n,  and  am  convinced  thai  it  is  much  lese  thaa  ever 
it  was  beicre,  yet  I  am  so  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  disoeming  the 
middle  point  in  pdilics^  and  d*  the  stiU  greater  difficulty  of  rettii^ 
near  it,  in  the  imdst  of  so  many  disturbing  powers^  that  I  CMupot  bet 
feel  some  distrust  of  my  present  judgmenti  and  some  disposition  qotto 
refuse  to  my  own  past  errors  that  toleiationi  which  I  never  withheld 
from  those  other  men.'— pp.  133,  134. 

The  editor  does  not  tell  us  what  effect  this  letter  producod— 
from  bit  silence  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  letter  itself,  we 
conclude  that  it  could  not  have  had  the  desired  effect*  nor  baire 
produced  in  the  Party  much  confidence  in  the  ioipliett  derodon 
of  so  argumentative  and  balancing  m  mind^ 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Mackintosh  wrote  in  bis  copy  of 
Ix>rd  Bacon's  works  the  following  note^  which  tufiicientiy  attests 
the  sincerity  at  this  period  of  bis  aoti^revolutionary  conversioik 

*  Jus  naturae  et  gentium  dil^entkis  tractatarus,  otmie  quod  in  Ve« 
rularaio  ad  jurispradentiam  univemlem  spectat  relegitJ^M.  apad 
Sroadstairs  in  agro  Rutupiano  CantiaSf  anno  talulU  kunuina  1798^  lat^ 

turn 
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tvm  flttgranU,  ]>er  BoropiB  feliceg  qoondaia  populot,  micero  ikltUqii^ 
belloy  in  quo  ne&ni  et  scelestiisiini  latronesinfuido  oonailio,  apert^  •% 
audacter,  yirtutem,  libertatein,  Dei  JmmortaUi  cttUum^move^  et  inttitaita 
majorum,  bmnc  denique  pulcherrim^  et  eapientissime  conBtitutam  rem- 
publicam  labefactare,  etpenitiis  evertere  conantur.'--p.  115. 

'  James  MackifUosh^  when  about  to  study  with  greater  diligence  the  lauf 
of  nature  and  of  nations^  reperused  all  those  parts  of  Bacon  which  relate 
to  general  jurisprudence,  at  Broadstairs  in  the  Isle  of  Thanei — the  year 
of  human  salvation,  1798— tM^/i  the  once  happy  nations  of  Europe  are 
steering  under  a  wide  wasting,  mlserMe,  and  fatal  war^  in  which 
the  most  nefarious  rogues  and  vitUnns  are^-^-advisedly — openly — and 
audaciously,  endeavouring  to  shake^  and  eventually  to  entirely  overthrow 
"-•^riue^iberiy — the  worship  of  God— Me  manners  and  institutions  of 
ossr  forefaihers'-'Kmd^  in  shorty  this^  our  most  wisely  and  most  beaulu 
fully  constituted  frame  of  government  and  society*-^,  1 15* 

When  copying  these  last  words,  in  honour  of  Mackintoeh's 
honest  patriotism  at  the  moment  he  wrote  them,  we  cannot  represa 
a  feeling  of  wonder,  and,  we  will  coiiCess,  of  sorrow  and  shame, 
that  he  who  in  this  passage,  and  in  many  others  more  delibentfl 
and  most  decisive  in  his  lecture*  aud  other  publtcations,  had 
prained  « the  tnetitutiane  of  our  forefatherBf  and  ihio  our  most 
wisely  and  beautifully  oonstitutedframe  if  government  and  society ,* 
should  have  voted  and  spoken<^bowever  reluctantly  and  feebly-^ 
m  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  even 
in  the  heat  of  controversy  Mackintosh  never  forgot  his  respect  and 
admiration  for  Mr.  Burke — and,  when  the  contest  had  subaided, 
Burke  on  some  overture  from  Mackintosh  invited  him  to  Beacona* 
field,  where  he  passed  the  last  Christmas  (1797)  of  Burke's  life; 
when,  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  Lord  Sidmouth-^the  most  dis- 
interested and  eflfective  friend  Mackintosh  ever  mad^--^  he  re^ 
nounced  his  early  errors  and  received  absolution.'  There  can  be  no> 
doubt  that  this  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Burke  tended  still 
farther  to  reclaim  Mackintosh  from  his  first  political  principles^ 
and  to  create  additional  distrust  amidst  the  zealots  of  his  party« 

Havings  as  we  have  staled,  failed  to  establish  himself  in  medical 
practice,  and  being  obliged  to  depend  for  a  livelihood  mainly  on 
his  literary  abilities.  Mackintosh  resolved  to  abandon  physic  for 
law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795.  He  appears,  from  this 
account,  to  have  had  a  greater  share  oS  success  in  his  practice 
at  the  bar  than  we  had  before  heard  of.  There  is  a  long  and 
very  interesting  letter  (without  a  date,  bat  written  avowedly  at  the 
editor's  request  for  this  work)  from  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  by 
whoiie  advice  Mackintosh  removed  from  the  Home  to  the  Norfolk 
circuit,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  some  an^ptes  of  tbeir  circuit  campaigns,  which  we  wish  we 

had 
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had  room  to  insert,  for  it  is  not  only  amusing  in  itself  but  affords  a 
very  favourable  and,  we  have  no  doubt;  just  view  of  Mackintoshes 
feelings  and  prospects  at  this  period. 

While  he  was  creeping  on  in  business  and  towards  affluence,  the 
prosecution  of  Peltier  for  a  libel  on  Buonaparte  gave  him  (Feb. 
1802)  the  double  opportunity  of  publicly  abjuring  everything  like 
Jacobinism,  and  of  exhibiting  his  forensic  talents  on  a  great  stage 
and  with  distinguished  success.  Mackintosh  had  long  entertaiued 
a  wish  to  obtain  an  Indian  judgeship, — his  reputation  now  justified 
such  an  appointment,  and  although  this  celebrated  speech  had 
been  made  against  a  government  prosecution,  Lord  Sidiiiouth 
(then  Mr.  Addington),  with  his  characteristic  liberality  and  good 
nature,  took  advantage  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Recordership  of  Bom- 
bay to  procure  the  appointment  of  Mackintosh  to  that  office. 
The  editor  states  that  for  this  ministerial  favour  his  father  was 
mainly  indebted  to  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner  Adam.  We  fear  the  introduction  of  these 
two  names  has  been  suggested  with  some  view  of  justifying 
Mackintosh's  acceptance  of  even  a  judicial  office  from  a  Tory 
minister, — but  this  was  unnecessary, — and  the  editor  has  been, 
we  are  satisfied,  misinformed  as  to  the  fact.  Canning  we 
know  was,  and  Adam  we  can  well  believe  may  have  been, 
useful  to  Mackintosh  on  other  occasions,— but  at  this  period 
they  were  both,  and  Canning  particularly,  in  violent  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Aldington — and  we  think  we  have  the  best  autho- 
rity for  saying  that  in  tlm  matter  neither  Adam  nor  Canning 
had  the  slightest  share, — the  favour  was  asked  by  Mackintosh 
without  intermediation,  and  granted  by  the  minister  without 
condition.  That  on  accepting  this  favour  Mackintosh  did  not 
derogate  from  any  just  claims  that  party  could  have  on  him  is 
proved  by  a  complimentary  letter  to  him  from  £rskine,  the  Whig 
leader  of  the  bar,  immediately  after  the  Peltier  speech,  by  which 
it  appears  that  Mackintosh  had,  previous  to  that  event,  aspired  to 
a  colonial  judgeship,  to  his  acceptance  of  which  Erskine  saw  no 
other  objection  than  that  it  was  noW  beneath  his  talents  and  de- 
serts. To  India,  however,  early  in  1804,  he  proceeded,  having 
first  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  accompanied  by  his  second 
wife  (Miss  Allen,  of  Cressilly,  in  Pembrokeshire,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1798),  and  three  daughters  by  his  former  and  two 
by  his  latter  marriage.  It  would  be  unjust  to  Mackintosh  not  to 
extract  a  passage  from  a  letter  which,  about  thb  time,  Mr.  Homer 
addressed  to  a  common  friend : — 

*  Give  my  respects  to  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mackintosh  when  you 
see  them.  I  never  pretended  to  express  to  either  of  them  my  sense 
of  the  great  kindness  they  have  shown  roe  since  I  came  to  London, 

because 
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because  I  could  not  express  it  adequately.  I  shall  ever  feel  it  with 
gratitude,  if  I  am  good  for  anything.  To  Mackintosh,  indeed,  my 
obligations  are  of  a  far  higher  order  than  those  ev^n  of  the  kindest 
hospitality :  he  has  been  an  intellectual  master  to  me,  and  has  en- 
larged my  prospects  into  the  wide  regions  of  moral  speculation,  more 
than  any  other  tutor  I  have  ever  had  in  the  art  of  thinking ;  I  cannot 
even  except  Dugald  Stewart,  to  whom  I  once  thought  I  owed  more 
than  I  could  ever  receive  from  another.  Had  Mackintosh  remained 
in  England,  I  should  have  possessed,  ten  years  hence,  powers  and 
views  which  now  are  beyond  my  reach.  I  never  felt  his  conversation 
bat  I  felt  a  mixed  consciousness,  as  it  were,  of  inferiority  and  capa- 
bility ;  and  I  have  now  and  then  flattered  myself  with  the  feeling,  as 
if  it  promised  that  I  might  make  something  of  myself.  I  cannot  think 
of  all  this  without  being  melancholy ;  *^  ostendent  tantum  fata,  neque 
ultra."  '—vol.  L  p.  199. 

This  extract  is  doubly  pleasing, — it  does  equal  credit  to  two 
highly  gifted  and  amiable  persons ;  and,  although  Mr.  Homer  was 
at  this  period  a  very  young  man,  his  testimony  is  valuable  as  to 
the  intellectual  merits  of  Mackintosh's  conversation,  and  the  good 
nature  with  which  he  ever  encouraged  talents  in  others.  The  trite 
and  inapplicable  quotation  with  which  Mr.  Homer  concludes 
was  to  be  too  soon  less  inappropriately  repeated  on  his  own 
untimely  death. 

Mackintosh's  life,  or  rather  his  sickly  vegetation,  at  Bombay 
is,  as  we  have  said,  very  fully  told  in  a  series  of  private  letters 
and  journals,  which,  nevertheless,  contain  little  more  than  some 
notes  of  tours  made  in  the  interior,  and  some  remarks  on  the 
works  which  he  happened  to  read,  and  on  the  new  publications 
which  the  India  ships  conveyed  to  him  from  Europe.  Many  of 
the  latter  are  highly  interesting, — as  specimens  of  a  just  and  candid 
style  of  criticism — indeed  they  are  more  than  enough  to  make 
this  a  book  of  solid  and  permanent  value — but  they  have  little 
relation  to  Mackintosh's  own  actual  Life.  Mackintosh  went  to 
India — mtdta  et  preclara  minans — of  legal,  philosophical,  and 
historical  works,  which  should  occupy  and  fructify  his  official 
leisure;  but  an  indolent  man  can  never  have  leisure — and  the 
climate  of  Bombay  would  have  been  enough  to  subdue  a  more 
active  disposition  than  his ;  he  seems  to  have  done  little  more 
than  read  carelessly  and  ramblingly, — and  his  greatest  exertions 
(of  course  out  of  his  judicial  duties)  were  commentaries  on  what 
he  read.  We  are  tempted  to  give  our  readei-s  a  few  specimens — 
though  the  best  of  them  are  too  long  to  be  extracted  in  cxtenso, 
and  too  closely  reasoned  to  allow  of  abridgment : — 

•  My  toorks  (we  find  him  confessing  to  Mr.  Sharp,)  are,  alas ! 
still  projects.  What  shall  1  say  for  myself?  My  petty  avocations, 
too  minute  for  description,  and  too  fugitive  for  recollection,  are  yet 

effectual 
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effectual  intermptiont  of  meditation.  They  are,  I  admit,  partly  the 
pretext.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  they  are  also  partly  the  cause  of 
my  inactivity.  I  cannot  say  with  Gray,  that  my  time  is  spent  in  that 
kind  of  learned  leisure,  which  has  self' improvement  and  self-gratifi- 
cation for  its  object.  Learned  he  might  justly  call  his  leisure.  To 
that  epithet  I  have  no  pretensions ;  but  I  must  add,  that  frequent 
compunction  disturbs  my  gratification ;  and  the  same  indolence,  or 
the  same  business  which  prevents  me  from  working  for  others,  hinders 
me  from  improving  myself.'— pp.  288,  289. 

*  I  read  at  Mr.  Wood's  Madame  de  Genlis's  "  Maintenon,*'  and  I 
think  it,  perhaps,  her  best  work.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  a  heroine 
after  her  own  heart.  She  is  as  virtuous  as  the  fear  of  shame  and  hell 
eould  make  her.  A  prudent  regard  to  interest  can  go  no  farther. 
She  was  the  perfect  nK>del  of  a  reasonable  and  respectable  Christian 
epicurean;  and  she  was  by  nature  more  amiable  than  her  syetea 
woeld  have  made  her.  The  observatiotis  on  courts  are^  I  think,  quite 
unrivalled.  They  just  reach  the  highest  point  of  refinement  com* 
patible  with  solidity.*— vol  iL  pp.  8,  9. 

This  idea  he  afterwards  expanded  very  happily  in  an  [article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  vol*  yXw,  p.  420. 

'  '^  I  perform  my  promise  of  giving  you  some  account  of  what  I  have 
been  reading  in  Hogarth.  I  do  not  think  it  quite  justice  to  say  that 
he  was  a  great  comic  genius.  It  is  more  true  that  be  was  a  great 
master  of  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  low  life.  His  pictures  nave 
terrific  and  pathetic  circumstances,  and  even  scenes  :  he  was  a  Lillo 
as  well  as  a  Fielding.  His  sphere,  which  was  English  low  life,  was 
contracted  indeed,  compared  to  that  of  Shakspeare,  who  ranged  through 
human  nature  in  all  times,  countries,  ranks,  and  forms ;  but  he  resem- 
bled Shakspeare  in  the  versatility  of  talent,  which  could  be  either 
tragic  or  comic ;  and  in  a  propensity,  natural  to  such  a  talent,  to  blend 
tragic  with  comic  circumstances."* — vol.  il.  pp.  41,  42. 

*'  '*  The  Empress  Elizabeth,  of  Russia,  during  the  war  with  Sweden, 
commanded  the  Hetman,  or  chief  of  the  Cossacks,  to  come  to  court  on 
his  way  to  the  army  in  Finland.  *  If  the  emperor,  your  £»ther/  said 
the  Hetman,  ^  had  taken  my  advice,  your  majesty  would  not  now  have 
been  annoyed  by  the  Swedes.*  *  What  was  your  advice?*  answered 
the  empreES.  '  To  put  the  nobility  to  death,  sind  transplant  the  people 
into  Russia/  calmly  replied  the  Cossack.  'But  that,'  the  empress 
observed,  •  would  be  rather  barbarous.*  •  I  do  not  see  that,*  said  he ; 
•  they  are  all  dead  now,  and  they  would  only  have  been  dead  if  my 
advice  had  been  taken.*  This  is  a  sort  of  Cossack  philosophy.  It  hais 
a  barbarous  originality  which  strikes  me.** ' — Ibid,  p.  51. 

We  must  make  room  for  Mackintosh's  account  (April  1808) 
of  his  impressions  on  the  first  perusal  of  '  Corinne.*  The  extract 
is  long ;  but  we  wish  to  give  at  least  one  full  and  thoroughly  cha- 
racteristic specimen : — 

*'  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  tour  in  Italy,  mixed  with  a  novel.  The 
tour  is  full  of  picture  and  feeling,  and  of  observations  on  national 
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character,  so  teined,  that  scarcely  any  one  else  could  hare  made 
tiiem,  and  not  Tery  many  will  comprehend  or  feel  then.  What  an 
admirable  French  character  is  D'  Erfeuil  t  so  free  from  exaggeration, 
tbat  the  French  critics  say  the  author,  notwithstanding  her  prejudices, 
has  made  him  better  than  her  favourite  Oswald.  Nothing  could  more 
strongly  prove  the  fidelity  of  her  picture,  and  the  bwness  of  their 
moral  standard.  She  paints  Ancona,  and,  above  all,  Rome,  in  the 
liveliest  colours.  She  alone  seems  to  feel  that  she  inhabiUd  the 
eternal  city.  It  must  be  owned  that  there  is  some  repetition,  or  at 
least  monotony,  in  her  reflections  on  the  monuments  of  anUquity.  The 
saentiment  inspired  by  one  is  so  like  that  produced  by  another,  that 
she  ought  to  nave  contented  herself  with  fewer  strokes,  and  to  have 
given  specimens  rather  than  an  enumeration.  The  attempt  to  vary 
them  must  displav  more  ingenuity  than  genius.  It  leads  to  a  little* 
ness  of  manner,  destructive  of  gravity  and  tenderness. 

*  In  the  character  of  Corinne,  Madame  de  Sta61  draws  an  imaginarf 
self — what  she  is,  what  she  had  the  power  of  being,  and  what  she  can 
easily  imagine  that  she  might  have  become.  Purity,  which  her  senti« 
ments  and  principles  teach  her  to  love ;  talents  and  accomplishments, 
which  her  energetic  genius  might  easily  have  acquired ;  uncommon 
scenes  and  incidents  fitted  for  her  extraordinary  mind;  and  even 
beauty,  which  her  fancy  contemplates  so  constantly  that  she  can 
scarcely  suppose  it  to  be  foreign  to  herself,  and  which,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  invention,  she  bestows  on  this  adorned  as  well  as  improved 
self — these  seem  to  be  the  materials  out  of  which  she  has  formed 
Corinne,  and  the  mode  in  which  she  has  reconciled  it  to  her  knowledge 
ef  her  own  character. 

*  ISth. — Second  and  third  volumes  of  Corinne.  I  swallow  Corinne 
slowly,  that  I  may  taste  every  drop.  I  prolong  my  enjoyment,  and 
really  dread  the  termination.  Other  travellers  had  told  us  of  the 
absence  of  public  amusements  at  Rome,  and  of  the  want  of  conversa- 
tion among  an  indolent  nobility  ;  but,  before  Madame  de  StaSl  no  one 
has  considered  this  as  the  profound  tranquillity  and  death-like  silence, 
which  the  feelings  require  in  a  place,  where  we  go  to  meditate  on  the 
great  events  of  which  it  was  once  the  scene,  in  a  magnificent  museum 
of  the  monuments  of  ancient  times. 

'  How  she  ennobles  the  most  common  scenes ! — a  sermon  on  the 
qnarter-^leck  of  a  ship  of  war ! 

*  She  admires  the  English,  among  whom  she  could  not  endure  to 
live  :  and  sighs  for  the  society  of  Paris,  whom  she  despises ! 

*  15th. — Fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Corinne.  Farewell  Corinne  ! 
powerful  and  extraordinary  book ;  full  of  faults  so  obvious  as  not  to 
be  worth  enumerating ;  but  of  which  a  single  sentence  has  excited 
more  feeling,  and  exercised  more  reason,  than  the  most  faultless 
models  of  elegance. 

*  To  animadvert  on  the  defects  of  the  story  is  lost  labour.  It  is  a 
slight  vehicle  of  idea  and  sentiment.  The  whole  object  of  an  incident 
is  obtained  when  it  serves  as  a  pretext  for  a  reflection  or  an  impas- 
iboed  word.    Yet  even  here  there  are  scenes  which  show  what  she 
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could  have  done  if  she  had  been  at  leisure  from  thought.  The  prayer 
of  the  two  sisters  at  their  father's  tomb,  the  opposition  of  their  cha- 
racters, is  capable  of  great  interest  if  it  had  been  well  laboured.  The 
grand  defect  is  the  want  of  repose — ^too  much  and  too  ingenious  re- 
flection— too  uniform  an  ardour  of  feeling.  The  understanding  is 
fatigped — the  heart  ceases  to  feel 

'  The  minute  philosophy  of  passion  and  character  has  so  much  been 
the  object  of  my  pursuit  that  I  love  it  even  in  excess.  But  I  must 
own  that  it  has  one  material  inconvenience :  the  observations  founded 
upon  it  may  be  true  in  some  instances,  without  being  generally  so. 
Of  the  small  and  numerous  springs  which  are  the  subject  of  observa- 
tion, some  may  be  most  powerful  at  one  time,  others  at  another. 
There  is  constantly  a  disposition  to  generalise,  which  is  always  in 
danger  of  being  wrong.  It  may  be  safe  to  assert  that  a  subtle  ramifi- 
cation of  feeling  is  natural ;  but  it  is  always  unsafe  to  deny  that  an 
equaUy  subtle  ramification  of  the  same  feelings  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion^ may  not  he  equaUy  natural. 

,  *'  There  are,  sometimes,  as  much  truth  and  exactness  in  Madame  de 
Stael's  descriptions  as  in  those  of  most  cold  observers.  Her  picture 
of  stagnation,  mediocrity,  and  dulness — of  torpor,  animated  only  by 
envy — of  mental  superiority,  dreaded  and  hat^  without  even  being 
qomprehended — and  of  intellect,  gradually  extinguished  by  the  azotic 
atmosphere  of  stupidity — is  so  true !  The  unjust  estimate  of  England, 
which  this  Northumbrian  picture  might  have  occasioned,  how  admi- 
rably is  it  corrected  by  the  observation  of  Oswald,  and  even  of  poor 
Corinne,  on  their  second  journeys !  and  how,  by  a  few  reflections  in 
the  last  journey  to  Italy,  does  this  singular  woman  reduce  to  the  level 
of  truth  the  exaggerated  praise  bestowed  by  her  first  enthusiasm  on 
the  Italians ! 

.  VHpw  general  is  the  tendency  of  these  times  towards  religious  sen- 
timent !  Madame  de  Stael  may  not,  perhaps,  ever  be  able  calmly  to 
believe  the  dogmas  of  any  sect.  She  seems  prepared,  by  turns,  to 
adopt  the  feelings  of  all  sects.  Twenty  years  ago  the  state  of  opinion 
seemed  to  indicate  an  almost  total  destruction  of  religion  in  Europe. 
Ten  years  ago  the  state  of  political  events  appeared  to  show  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  the  progress  towards  such  a  destruction.  The 
reaction  has  begun  everywhere.* — p.  405-409. 

Elsewhere,  on  reading  some  journals  of  the  missionaries,  he 
says : — 

*  "  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  look  into  the  interior  of  any  religions 
sect,  without  thinking  better  of  it.  I  ought,  indeed,  to  confine  myself 
to  those  of  Christian  Europe ;  but,  with  that  limitation,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  remark  is  true — whether  I  look  at  the  Jansenists  of  Port 
Royal,  or  the  Quakers  in  Clarkson,  or  the  Methodists  in  these  journals. 
All  these  sects,  which  appear  dangerous  or  ridiculous  at  a  distance, 
assume  a  much  more  amiable  character  on  nearer  inspection.  They 
all  inculcate  pure  virtue,  and  practise  mutual  kindness;  and  they  exert 
great  force  of  reason  in  rescuing  their  doctrines  from  the  absurd  or 
pernicious  consequences  which  naturally  flow  from  them.    Much  of 
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this  arises  frdv  thegeBePftl  nature  of  religious  priQoi]ile;-i9uch,«lso, 
fi;(mi  the  genius  of  t/^  Gospel — morality^  to  meek  and  ^ffeeUoHAU^ 
that  ii  can  soften  barharians^  and  warm  pvm  sophists  (hemsejves.** ' — pp« 
34,  55.  ,      , 

.  Tbis  last  is  one  of  the  many,  passages^  to  wbich  we  bftv^  before 
alluded,  which,  notwithstanding  some  looseness  in  the  expression, 
give  us  the  gratification  of  believing  that  Mackintosh  was,  even 
^om  what  may  be  called  an  early  period  x>f  his  life,  in  conviction 
as  well  as  feeling,  a  Christian. 

*•*  Oct.  16,  1810;— The  Eclipse  brings  news  of  the  death  of  Wind- 
ham. '  He  was  a  man  of  very  high  order,  spoiled  by  faults  apparently 
small :  he  had  acuteness,  wit,  variety  of  knowledge,  and  fertility  of 
illustratk)n,  in  a  degree  probably  superior  to  any  man  now  alive.  He 
had  not  the  least  approach  to  meanness.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
^stinguished  by  honour  and  loftiness  of  sentiment.  But  he  was  an 
indiscreet  debater,  who  sacrificed  his  interest  as  a  statesman  to  his 
momentary  feelings  as  an  orator.  -For  the  sake  of  a  new  subtlety  or  a 
forcible  phrase  he  was  content  to  utter  what  loaded  him  with  perma* 
nent  unpopularity :  his  logical  propensity  led  him  always  to  extretoe 
consequences;  and  he  expressed  his  opinions  so  strongly,  that  they 
seemed  to  furnish  the  most  striking  examples  of  political  inconsistency 
— though,  if  prudence  had  limited  his  logic  and  mitigated  hie  expres- 
sions, they  would  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  no  more  than  those 
views  of  different  sides  of  an  object,  which,  in  the  changes  of  politics; 
must  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  statesinan.  Singrular  as  it 
may  sound,  he  often  opposed  novelties  from  a  k>ve  of  paradox.  .  .  . 
Had  Windham  posseissed  discretion  in  debate,  or  Sheridan  in  conduct, 
Aey  might  have  ruled  their  affe,"  '—pp.  59,  60,  61 . 

This  is  only  a  phrase.  Ihe  verbal  indiscretions  of  Windham^ 
and  the  moral  indiscretions  of  Sheridan,  were  essential  parts  df 
their  respective  characters.  Without  them  there  could  have  been 
no  Windham  nor  Sheridan ;  and  it  is  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish  to 
say  tliat  either  of  them — least  of  all  men  poor  Sheridan — could 
ever  have  ruled  the  aye.  It  was  Mackintosh's  own  indiscretion  to 
mix  too  often  hyperbole  with  history. 

We  must  now  extract  what  appears  to  us,  as  sensible  and,  in 
spite  of  a  few  too  rhetorical  turns,  on  the  whole  as  beautiful  a  letter 
as  ever  was  penned,  on  perhaps  the  most  delicate  of  all  possible 
subjects  :  it  is  one  addressed  by  Sir  James  to  his  early  friend  Hall, 
on  that  extraordinary  man's  recovery  frpm  a  first  access  of  in- 
sanity.  We  shall  not  weaiken  it  by  any  commentary : — 

Bombay,  \Sth  February,  1808. 

•  My  dear  Hall, — It  is  now  some  time  since  I  received  yours  of  the 
20th  of  July,  1806,  from  Leicester,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
think  myself  in  the  least  entitled  to  that  praise  of  disintorestedneas 
which  you  bestow  on  me,  .for  wishing  to  correspond  with  you.  The 
itrength  of  your  genius  would,  in  all  copimoa  circumstances,  have 
•  voL,^iiv.  NO.  cvii.  T  made 
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nade  yoa  a  most  d^sirabto  correspondent ;  and  tbe  drcmiitaiieea 
'Whkh  now  limit  yonr  mented  excursions  give  to  your  eorrespondeDca 
fll^ractioim  of  a  very  pecnliar  nature.  Both  the  subject  and  tin  tone 
of  our  letters  are  probably  almost  unexampled.  I  have  trusted 
#nough  to  speak  of  what  perhaps  no  friend  ever  dared  to  touch  be- 
fore; and  you  justify  my  coni^^tice  by  eontenplakiiig,  wMi  oalm  wm^ 
pnrioii^,  that  ftom  which  the  firmest  men  have  nooiiad.  That  te 
Blind  of  a  good  man  may  approach  iadependence  of  extenmi  tiungs, 
is  a  truth  which  no  one  ever  doubted,  who  was  worthy  to  mdofw 
stand;  but  you  perhaps  afford  the  first  example  of  die  morai  nature 
looking  on  the  understanding  itself  as  something  that  is  only  the  first 
of  its  instruments.  I  cannot  think  of  this  without  a  secret  eleyalioft 
of  soul»  not  unattended,  I  hope,  with  improvement  You  are  par- 
haps  the  first  who  has  roached  this  superiority.  With  so  fine  an  un- 
derstanding, you  have  the  humility  to  consider  its  distnrbanoe  aa  a 
blessmgy  as  &r  as  it  improves  your  moral  system.  The  same  fxm» 
^iples,  howeverf  lead  you  to  keep  every  instrument  of  duty  and  uaa* 
fulness  in  repair ;  and  the  same  habits  of  feeling  will  afford  yea  the 
best  chance  of  doing^so. 

^  '  We  are  all  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  8Uiiie»» 
Bi<m  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  understanding  in  sleep,  and  ta 
be  even  amused  by  its  nightly  wanderings  from  its  course  in  dreams. 
From  ikt  commanding  emmenoe  whidi  you  have  gained,  you  will  gra- 
dually &miliarise  your  mind  to  consider  tta  other  aberrations  aa  onljr 
more  care  than  sleep  or  dreams;  and  in  process  of  thne  they  will 
cease  to  a^^sear  to  you  much  more  horrible.  You  will  tliua  be  <Ui« 
yered  from  that  constant  dread  which  so  often  brings  on  the  yerj  evil 
dreaded ;  and  which,  as  it  clouds  the  whole  of  human  Ufa,  ia  itself  a 
greater  calamity  than  any  temporary  disease.  Some  dread  of  this 
sort  darkened  the  days  of  Johnson ;  and  the  fears  of  Rousseau  aeem 
to  have  constantly  realised  themselves.  But  whoever  has  brought 
himself  to  consider  a  disease  of  the  brain  as  differing  only  in  degree 
irom  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  has  robbed  it  of  that  mysterious  horror 
which  forms  its  chief  malignity.  If  he  were  to  do  this  by  undervaluing 
intellect,  he  would  indeed  gain  onlv  a  low  quiet  at  the  expense  of 
mental  dignity.  But  you  do  it  by  feeling  the  superiority  of  a  moral 
nature  over  intellect  itself.  All  your  unhappiness  has  arisen  from 
your  love  and  pursuit  of  excellence.  Disappointed  in  the  pursuit^ 
union  with  reid  or  supposed  excellence  of  a  Ihnited  sort,  you  sougHhi 
refuge  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Bhccellence.  Bat,  by  me 
conflict  of  both,  your  mind  was  torn  in  pieces ;  and  even  your  most 
powerful  understanding  was  unable  to  resist  tbs  force  of  your  still 
more  powerful  moral  feelings. 

*  The  remedy  is  prescribed  by  the  plainest  maxims  of  duty.  Yoa 
must  act :  inactive  contemplatioB  is  a  dai^erous  condition  fin*  minds  of 
profound  moral  sensibility.  We  are  not  to  dream  away  our  lives  in 
the  contemplation  of  distant  or  imaginary  perfection.  We  are  to  act 
iaan  imperfect  and  corrupt  world;  and  we  must  only  contemplala 
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ferfectkm  enough  to  eanoble  our  natares,  but  not  to  make  ot  dis- 
iatisfied  end  disgvated  with  thoee  fiaint  ^tproaches  to  that  perfection 
which  it  would  be  the  natore  of  a  brute  or  a  demon  to  despise.  It  is 
&r  this  reason  that  I  exhort  you  to  literary  aetiTity.  It  is  not  as  the 
road  of  ambition,  but  of  duty,  and  as  the  means  of  usefulness  and  the 
reeosroe  against  disease.  It  is  an  exercise  necessary  to  your  owa 
health,  and  by  which  you  directly  serve  others.  If  I  were  to  advise 
any  new  study,  it  would  be  that  of  anaitomyt  physiology,  and  medi- 
cine ;  as,  besides  their  useful  occupation,  they  would  naturally  lead  to 
that  cool  view  of  all  diseases  which  disarms  them  of  their  blackest 
terrors.  Though  I  should  advise  these  studies  and  that  of  chemistry, 
I  am  so  far  from  counselling  an  entire  divorce  from  your  ancient  con- 
templations, that  I  venture  to  recommend  to  you  the  spiritual  Letters 
of  Fenelon.     I  even  entreat  you  to  read  and  re-read  them. 

*'  I  shall  also  take  the  liberty  of  earnestly  recommending  to  you  to 
consult  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  the  most  unreserved  manner,  on  every  part  of 
your  case,  and  to  be  implicitly  guided  by  his  counsels  in  every  part 
of  your  ordinary  conduct.  I  have  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  all 
the  other  ph3rsietans  in  England  ;  and  I  am  not  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  medkine.  Total  abstinence  from  fermented  liquor  is  ob- 
viously necessary ;  and  I  should  think  it  best  to  relinquish  coffise  and 
tea,  VTbich  liquors  I  think  you  sometimes  drank  to  excess. 

'  May  you,  my  dear  friend,  who  have  so  much  of  the  genius  of 
Tasso  and  Cowper,  in  future  esci^  their  misibrtunes — the  calamities 
incident  to  tender  sensibility,  to  grand  enthusiasm,  to  sublime  genius, 
and  to  intense  exertion  of  intellect.' — vol.  i.  pp.  368*370. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  which  has  some  relation  to  Mack- 
intosh personally,  and  contains  a  short  defence  of  his  change  of 
ppinion  on  the  French  Revolution— 

*  Finished  at  my  leisure  hours  ^^  The  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  literature," 
by  Green  of  Ipswich.  It  is  a  ramble  among  books  and  men,  all  of 
them  so  much  my  old  acquaintances,  that  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  were 
reading  a  journal  of  my  own.  Returning  back  to  1798  and  1600 
seems  like  coming  back  to  a  pre-existent  state.  Criticisms  on  my 
own  books,  pamphlets,  on  articles  in  reviews  written  by  me,  and  ac- 
counts of  conversations  with  me,  must  to  myself  be  interesting.  This 
Diary  has  a  singular  mixture  of  good  and  bad  judgments.  It  is  most 
wonderful  that  a  man  capable  of  writing  some  parts  of  it  should  have 
seriously  compared  Dalrymple  to  Tacitus,  and  adopted  Johnson's  stupid 
prejudices  against  Gray.  His  style  is  too  much  **  made  up ;  •'  it  has 
no  air  of  being  thrown  off  at  the  moment.  Here  and  there  I  am  struck 
by  one  of  Green's  quaint  felicities.  The  plan  seems  to  have  been 
suggested,  and  the  manner  mudi  influenced  by  Gibbon's  Journ^, 
which  had  just  appeared.  I  am  more  dissatisfied  than  flattered  by  his 
having  recorded  my  conversations.  He  has  by  diis  means  published 
one  more  proof  <tf  the  various  states  of  political  feeling  suooeesively 
pioduced  in  my  mind  by  the  French  revolution.  This  will  be  regarded 
9M  «  aewprooc  of  my  inconsistency  in  the  judgment  of  the  vuigar.  A 
^  t8  degree 
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degree  of  wisdom  is  certainly  conceivable,  which  would  have  reached 
principles  and  habits  of  feeling  so  comprehensive  as  to  have  adapted 
themselves  to  every  succeeding  convulsion  without  change,  and  of  oomse 
without  excess ;  but  probably  no  man  in  Europe  had  attained  this  ex* 

alted  perfection I  am  far  indeed  beneath  the  imaginary  sage, 

but  I  humbly  hope  that  I  am  just  as  far  above  the  vaunted  consistency 
of  the  unthinking  and  unfeeling  vulgar.'— vol.  jL  pp.  147, 148. 

Mackintosh's  judgment  on  his  friend  Green's  Diary  seenis  to  us 
a  not  inaccurate  description  of,  and  criticism  on,  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  own  Journals,— though^  as  we  need  scarcely  add, 
Mackintosh  often  intersperses  passages  of  original  thinking  and 
metaphysical  speculation^  of  a  height  to  which  honest  Green  never 
aspired. 

In  February,  1810,  Lady  Mackintosh's  health  obliged  her  to 
return  to  £ngland.  Mackintosh,  though  himself  by  no  means  well, 
remained,  from  considerations  of  pecuniary  prudence,  at  Bombay, 
judging  and  journalizing.  At  last^  on  the  5th  November,  1811, 
he  himself  embarked  on  his  return  to  England,  probably  not  sooner 
than  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  He  amused 
the  tedium  of  his  voyage  home  by  writing  his  Journal— this  portion 
of  which  alone  occupies  one  hundred  pages,  amusingly  enou|;h  as 
literary  gossip,  but  certainly  very  disproportionately  on  the  Li/e  of 
Mackintosh, — and  by  writing  the  characters  of  some  eminent  men, 
clearly  intended  to  be  afterwards  interwoven  into  bis  long  project- 
ed, long  postponed,  and  finally^  in  his  very  last  year,  imperfectly 
executed  History  of  England.  They  are  all  well,  and  we  must 
add,  impartially  written — some  of  them  are  brilliant  by  the  turns 
of  phrases  and  sentences,  but  there  is  little  originality  of  judgment, 
and  no  novelty  of  anecdote — they  may  be  admirable  as  acadenii<^al 
theses — but  they  add  no  more  to  the  history  of  the  individuals 
or  of  their  country,  than  his  sketches  of  Hogarth  or  Madame  de 
Maintenon; — they  prove,  what  he  himself  hints  somewhere  in  the 
course  of  his  Journal,  and  upon  which  we  shall  say  a  word 
hereafter,  that  his  talent  was  rather  declamatory  than  historical. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  his  eariy  and  useful  friend, 
and  his  candid  and  able  official  antagonist,  Mr.  Perceval,  prime 
minister.  Mr.  Perceval  had,  as  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Scarlett  (now  Lord  Abinger)  to  the  editor,  given  Mackintosh 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  some  countenance  and  assist- 
ance. 

'  Mr.  Mackintosh,  being  called  to  the  bar,  was  proposed  as  a  can- 
didate in  a  debating  society  of  i^ich  I  was  a:  member.  The  iaociety 
was  then  confined  to  barristers  and  members  of  parliament,  and  reck- 
oned amongst  its  members  several  individuals  who  have  since  figui^ 
in  eminent  station^.— Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Bexley,  Mr.  Richard  Rydrr, 
Mr  .Sturges  Bourne,  Lord  Tenterden,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  othera 

who,' 
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-wbo,  if  forUuie  bad  been  eqaally  faTOurable  to  tbeir  pretensions,  migbt 

perhaps  have  been  as  conspicuous. .The  majority  of  our  little 

society  consisted  of  the  supporters  of  the  war  and  of  the  goyemment. 
I  trembled  for  the  fate  of  Mr.  Mackintosh/till  I  found  in  Mr.  Perceval 
an  equal  admiration  of  his  work  [the  Vindiciaf],  and  an  equal  desire 
with  my  own  to  receive  him  into  our  society.  His  influence  was  em- 
ployed to  canvass  for  him,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  carry  his  elec- 
tion, and  shortly  after  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  him.' 

And  when^  subsequently,  Mackintosh  solicited  the  use  of 
Liincoln's-Inn  Hall  to  deliver  his  lectures,  Lord  Abinger  states—^ 

*  There  again  he  was  encountered- by  political  prejudice  ;  difficulties 
were  suggested,  and  objections  urged,  of  a  formal  nature,  against  such 
an  appropriation  of  the  hall ;  but  the  real  objection  was,  the  apprehen- 
mon  of  the  doctrines  he  might  teach.  Mr.  Perceval  once  more  became 
his  friend,  and  used  his  influence  with  such  of  the  benchers  as  were 
known  to  him,  to  set  them  right,  and  subdue  their  scruples.' 

Mr.  Perceval  had  conducted  the  prosecution  against  Peltier, 
as  attorney-general — but  with  that  generous  and  high-minded  roan 
Mackintosh's  zeal  for  his  client  and  the  superior  brilliancy  of  his 
appearance  on  that  occasion,  could  only  serve  to  increase  bis  early 
regard;  and  on  Mackintosh's  return  to  England,  Mr.  Perceval 
lost  no  time  in  showing  his  value  for  Mackintosh's  character,  and 
his  estimate  of  bis  abilities,  for  we  are  told  that  the  latter  had  not 
been  a  fortnight  in  London  before  he  received  from  Mr.  Perceval 
the  offer  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  and,  by  implication  at  least,  of  a 
share  in  the  administration : — 

*  May  12th,  1812. — I  was,'  says  Sir  James,  in  his  Journal,  '  at 
Richmond  last  week  for  three  days,  for  quiet  and  the  recovery  of 
strength.  I  there  received  a  note  from  Perceval  desiring  an  in- 
terview, which  took  place  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  8th,  at 
Downing  Street.  He  began  in  a  very  civil  and  rather  kind  manner, 
with  sayiog,  that,  besides  his  wish  to  see  me,  he  had  another  object 
in  the  appointment,  which  was  to  offer  me  a  seat  in  parliament, 
either  vacated  or  about  to  be  so,  which  ■  had  placed  at  his  dis- 
}>osaL  He  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  me  by  surprise,  and  would 
allow  me  any  time  that  I  desired.  He  added  all  the  usual  compliments 
and  insinuations  of  future  advancement.  I  promised  an  answer  in 
four  or  five  days— not  that  I  hesitated,  for  it  had  long  been  my  fixed 
determination  not  to  go  into  public  life  on  any  terms  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  liberty,  which  are  now  higher  in  my  mind  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago ;  but  I  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sending 
a'  written  answer,  to  prevent  misconstructions. 

*  I  was  preparing  to  send  it  on  Tuesday  evening,  11th  May,  when, 
about  seven  o  clock,  Josiah  Wedgwood  came  into  the  parlour  of  our 
house,  in  New  Norfolk  Street,  with  information  that,  about  five,  Per- 
ceval had  been  shot  through  the  heart  by  one  Bellingham,  a  bankrupt 

'         '  ship-broker 
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iWp*brolcer  in  Liverpool,  Who  had  ifonnerly  been  confined  for  lonacjr 
In  Russia.* — ^pp.  t46,  247: 

Mackintosh's  letter  of  refusal,  founded  on  his  opinion  of  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  catholic  disabilities,  Mr. 
Perceval  never  received ;  and  is,  we  must  observe,  a  little  incon- 
aistent  with  his  readiness  to  hate  joined  Mr.  Canning,  who,  yi/ltee» 
years  later,  flatly  refuted  to  pledge  himself  to  anything  like  an  m* 
mediaie  r^peed;  though  it  is  equally  fair  to  admit  that  having  always 
suj^rted — as  Mr.  Perceval  had  always  opposed — the  principle  of 
ultimate  concession,  he  was  nearer  Mackintosh's  sentiments.  In 
the  negociations  which  followed  Mr.  Perceval's  death,  the  editor 
rather  hints  than  states,  that  first  by  Liords  Grey  and  Grenville,  and 
subsequently  by  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  James  was 
designated  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Control :— the  first  proposition 
naturally  failed  by  the  failure  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  them- 
selves; the  second,  we  are  given  to  understand^  Mackintosh  rejected 
at  once»  because  none  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  (though  he  at  the 
same  time  disclaimed  having  any  par/y-connexions^  were  to  be  in 
the  Cabinet.  All  these — to  Mackintosh's  personal  character  and 
prospects — most  important  transactions  are  slurred  over  in  one 
page  of  very  indistinct  narrative ;  and  a  further  proposition  from 
LfOrd  Liverpool's  administration  is  again  rather  hinted  than  stated 
in  the  following  enigmatical  passage — 

*  This  determination  [not  to  accept  office]  was  tried  by  other  tests 
shortly  after  the  return  of  the  old  ministry  to  power,  under  the  new 
leadership  of  Lord  Liverpool.    A  presiding  love  of  moderation  in 

Klitics,  and  an  inclination  to  consider  principles  rather  than  persona, 
d  the  eflFect,  in  then:  tendency  to  abstract  him  from  party  ^ews,  of 
suggesting  offers  and  solicitations  on  the  part  of  p^ovemment,  which  a 
better  knowledge  of  a  character  occasionally  misrepresented  by  too 
facile  manners,  would  have  saved.  Mentioning  one  of  these  latter  oc- 
casions to  his  son-in-law,  at  Bagdad,  he  says,  **  It  would  take  too  much 
time  to  state  my  reasons  for  this  rejection  of  offers  so  advantageous ; 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  disinterested.  I  have  chosen  my  part,  with  an 
assurance  that  it  will  never  give  me  power  or  influence." ' — ^p.  250. 

We  know  not  to  what  the  editor  here  alludes — we  have  nevef 
heard  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  made  any  offer  of  political  office  to 
Mackintosh ;  and  we  could  well  have  spared  a  few  pages  of 
Mackintosh's  criticismc  on  the  miscellaheous  literature  which  hii 
leisure  loved  to  devour — ^to  have  made  room  for  some  more  int^ 
ligible  account  of  those  really  important  incidents  in  Mackintosh's 
life.  However,  it  seems  certain  that  his  refusal  of  Mr.  Perceval's 
offer  procured  him — ^through  the  unsolicited  mediation  of  another 
old  bar  friend  (Lord  Abinger) — the  offer  of  a  seat  for  the  county 
of  Nainiy  where,  it  appears,  Liord  Cawdor,  who  now  belonged 

to 
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lo  the  WhigSy  had  a  nominatinff  influence, — an  influence,  indeed', 
so  decisive,  that  another  gentleman  was  put  as  a  locum  tenens  into 
the  seat  till  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  performed  some  species 
of  legal  quarantine,  which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  elec- 
tion for  a  Scotch  county. 

Of  his  success  in  parliament,  and  of  the  style  of  his  eloquence^ 
we  certainly  do  not  think  quite  so  highly  as  the  editor  and  thosn 
personal  fnends  whose  testimony  he  has  adopted.  Lord  Abinger 
says,— 

^  He  soon  took  a  leadmg  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Com-* 
mona  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  lost  nothing  of  his  reputation 
by  his  performances  there.  If,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that  subject,  I  should  say  that  the  House  of  Commona 
was  not  the  theatre  where  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  eloquence  could 

either  be  made  or  appreciated The  mildness  of  his  temper, 

the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  the  abundance  of  his  knowledge,  ana 
the  perfection  of  his  taste,  all  combined  to  make  him  averse  to  the 
pursuit  of  applause,  either  by  inflicting  pain  upon  others,  or  by  sacri^ 
ncing  truth  and  good  feeling  to  the  coarse  appetite  of  the  vulgar.  It 
Cannot  be  denied  that,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  dis« 
position  of  the  House  were  favourable  to  his  qualities  as  a  speaker,  ho 
exhibited  specimens  of  eloquence  that  were  of  the  highest  orders  and 
elicited  the  moit  unquaiified  applause.'— pp.  288,  289. 
Now  we  roust  say  that  we  think  Lord  Abinger's  friendly  partiality 
carried  him  too  far  when  he  characterized  any  of  Mackintosh's 
efforts  in  parliament  as  being  of  ^  the  highest  order  of  eloquence.* 
They  seem  to  us  to  have  been  ingenious,  well  arranged,  well  reasonedi 
with  a  general  correctness  and  occasional  felicity  of  expression; — ^ 
and  the  humane  and  philanthropical  objects  to  which  they  wer^ 
6ften  devoted  inspired  kindred  minds  with  more  respect  than  any 
displays  of  mere  oratory  could  have  done — but  his  speeches,  as 
speeches,  were  not,  in  our  humble  judgment,  of  the  hishest  order 
hf  anything,  and  least  of  all  of  that  elevating  power^  mat  ment-at 
magnetism^  generally  called  eloquence.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  tes- 
timony is  more  precise,  and  we  think  nearer  the  mark: — 

'  A  high  merit  in  Sir  James  was  his  real  and  unaffected  philan- 
thropy. Hb  did  not  make  the  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  an  engine  of  popularity  ^  and  a  stepmng-stone  to  power ^  but 
he  bad  a  genuine  love  mr  human  happiness.  Whatever  might  assuagd 
the  angry  passions,  and  arrange  the  conflicting  interests  of  nations— 
i^taver  could  promote  peace,  bcrease  knowledge,  extend  commeree*, 
diminish  orime,  and  encourage  industry — ^whatevor  could  exalt  htmiaii 
duumcter,  and  oould  enlaige  human  understanding-HStmck  at  once  al 
the  heart  of  your  &ther,  and  roused  all  his  faculties.  I  haT^  seea 
him  in  a  moment  wh^  tiiia  spirit  came  qpon  him — like  a  great  ship  ot 

wan- 
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war-*-ctJt  his  cable,  and  spread  his  endrmoUs  canvas,  and  launch  into 
a  \nde  sea  of  reasoning  eloquence 

•  But  still  his  stylt  of  kpeaking  in  Parliament  was  certainly  more 
academic  than  forensic ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  short  and  quick  for  abu»y 
and  impatient  assembly.'  He  often  spoke  over  the  heads  of  his  hearer* 
— ^was  too  much  in  advance  of  feeling  for  their  sympathies,  and  of  rea- 
soning for  their  comprehension.  He  began  too  much  at  the  beginnin^^, 
knd  went  too  much  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  question,  making  rather 
It  lecture  or  a  dissertation  than  a  speech.  His  voice  wom  bad  and 
nasal ;  and  though  nobody  was  in  reality  more  sincere,  he  sceiHed  not 
only  not  to  feel,  but  hardly  to  think  what  he  was  saying,^ 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  observe  the  distinctive  styles  of:  thes€f 
tH^o  friends  of  Mackintosh^  and  how  widely  they  differ  in  manner 
aye  and  in  substance,  on  the  same  point.  Lord  Abinger,  like  an 
ad'oocaief  eulogizes  his  client  in  hyperbole ;  Mr.  Smith,  like  a 
practised  critic y  balances  *  the  good  and  evil,'  as  he  calls  it,  with 
Something  like  the  impartiality  of  a  judge.  In  all  the  editor*s 
6wn'  share  in  these  volumes,  and  in  all  the  testamentary  contri- 
butions wbic^h  he  has  collected,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  which 
^ve^  the  slightest  idea  of  the  individuality  of  Mackintosh's  speak- 
ing, except  these  honest  touches  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith ;  and  yet 
who— not  having  heard  him— could  have  had  any  adequate  notJon 
of  Mackintosh's  style,  who  had  not  been  told  of  the  harsh  and 
nasal  tone^  and  of  the  unimpressive  and  rhetorical  manner  f 

And  here  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  extension  and 
abuse  of  this  new  fashion  of  biography,  where  an  editor  solicits 
eulogies  from  the  surviving  acquaintance  of  his  hero,  and  under 
the  shelter  of  their  good-nature,  publishes  a  series  of  puffs,  that 
the  fondest  and  foolish'est  son  would  never  have  dared  to  print  on 
his  own  responsibility.  We  can  forgive  this  practice  in  such  cases 
as  the  recent  life  of  Crabbe,  and  this  of  Mackintosh,  where  the 
inquiry  of  the  editors  was  really  a  search  after  information  con- 
cerning periods  and  circumstances  to  which  they  bad  no  other 
access.  But  good  cases  make  bad  precedents ;  and  even  in  the 
present  instance  tlie  practice  has  been  pushed  too  far.  The  anec- 
dotes communicated  by  Mr.  Montague,  the  facts  recorded  by  Lord 
Abinger,  and  the  inanners  sketched  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smithy 
are  all  illustrative  of  Mackintosh's  life ;  yet  even  they  lose  some- 
thing of  their  effect  from  the  superabundant  carvinsand  gilding  of 
the  frame  in  which  the  portraits  are  exhibited.:  Init  what  can  be 
said  for  such  vague  generalities  as  have  been  drawn  from  tbe 
good-natured  coniolaisance  of  Lord  Jeffrey— without  anecdotes; 
without  facts,  without  features  — a  school  thesis  —  a  pancsda 
f^ntgyric     *  I  nunc,'  we  might  say  to  poor  Mackintosh, 

— '. •  I  nunc,  currp  per  Indos, 

Ut  pueris  placeas,  et  declamatiojias* 

It 
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'  It  nuay  bmiise  o/Atfr^  to  find  Lord  Jfeffreyso  ettip]o3red'--^to'see 
Ihat  great  Mrholeslile  dealer  in  otZ  of.  vitriol  reduqed  to  draw  out 
pennyworths  of  treacle.  But  it  is  an  awful  prospect  for  persons 
of  our  craft ;  and  we  therefore,  while  we  are  8till>  as  we  hope,  in 
pOBsession  of  our  facoities,  do  enter  our  most  strenuous  protest 
tgainst  this  system  of  soliciting  from  men  that  which  they  cannot 
decline  without  offence,  and  can  hardly  ever  perform  with  credit. 

But  after  all^  the  truest  test  of  Mackintosh's  parliamentary  suc- 
cess— or,  as  he  himself  too  modestly  calls  it,  his/m/urtf— is  the  opi. 
nion  not  only  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  but  of 
his  partj^  themselves  ;  who,  although  they  praised,  and  perhaps  not 
orer-praised,  particular  orations,  felt  that  he  exhibited  neither  a 
ready  knack  of  debate,  nor  those  bursts  of  enthusiasm  which  decide 
hesitating  minds,  and— even  when  they  fail  to  convince — elevate 
and  awe  a  popular  assembly.  Accordingly,  it  on  experience  ap- 
peared to  all,  as  it  had  long  before  done  to  his  own  modest  good 
sense,  that  he  wanted  some  of  the  most  important  qualities  of 
a  practical  politician;  and  he  accepted,  in  1818,  the  profes- 
sorship of  law  in  the  East  India  College  at  Hayleybury;  a 
situation  which,  if  he  had  possessed  anyUiing  like  the  parlia- 
mentary talents  attributed  to  him  by  Lord  Abinger,  or  even  as 
mncfa  as  Mr.  Smith's  more  moderate  standard  indicates,  it  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  offer.  This  miscalculation  of  Mack- 
intosh's real  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  led  his  per- 
sonal friends  into  some  not  entirely  well-founded  complaints  of 
the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  Party.  After  a  long 
night,  a  dawn  of  political  power  beamed  on  the  Whigs,  by  Mr. 
Canning's  accession  to  the  office  of  first  minister  in  1827.  The 
refusal  of  the  leading  Tories  16  take  part  in  his  administration 
obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  moderate  of  the  Op- 
position: both  on  that  occasion,  and  on  the  subsequent  and 
wider  change  which,  fatally  for  the  constitution  of  England^ 
brought  Lord  Grey  to  die  head  of  affairs,  it  is  plain,  from  the 
whole  tone  of  this  work  and  from  various  innuendoes  scattered 
througboat,  that  Mackintosh,  or  at  least  his  personal  friends  for 
him,  felt  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  neglect  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  heads  of  the  Whig  party. 

*  It  is  no  part,'  says  Lord  Abinger,  *  of  the  present  subject  to  enter 
into  a  history  of  the  negociation  that  took  place  between  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  some  of  the  Whig  party  at  that  time.  But  I  can  state,  upon 
my  own  knowledge,  the  surprise  and  the  concern  Mr.  Capning  ex- 
pressed, that  the  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  not  amongst  the 
kst  of  thoee  who  were  proposed  to  form,  a  coalUion  with  him ;  he  had 
certainly  thought  him,  not  in  merit  only,  but  in  estimation,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  bis  party,  and  he  was  aware  of  the  sacrifices  he  had  made 
iQ  iU    Shiirtly  afterwards,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  admit  him  of 
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tns  Privy  Council.  Upon  the  last  change  of  administration,  Irhen  a 
new  ministry  was  formed  by  a  coalition  of  individuals  of  all  the  6it* 
iereat  parties  in  the  State,  but  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Grey,  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  Board  of  Control  was  the  reward  of  his  long 
life  of  merit  and  exclusion.  The  difficulty  of  distributing  office 
amongst  so  many  expectants  must  be  the  consolation  to  his  friendst 
for  this. apparently  inadequate  station  for  one  so  eminent^  and  wh9 
had  lost  so  much  by  his  adherence  to  party.  To  those  who  are  not  in 
the  secret,  it  must  be  matter  at  least  of  surprise,  that  neither  parlia- 
mentary experience,  nor  a  well-earned  reputation,  nor  long- tried 
devotion,  nor  the  habits  of  business  [?],  were  so  much  in  request  as  to 
find  their  way  into  any  but  a  comparatively  insignificant  place  at  a 
Board,  at  the  head  *  of  which.  Sir  James  Mackmtosh,  rather  than 
abandon  his  party,  had  in  other  times  declined  to  preside.  Such  is 
the  caprice  of  fortune,  or  the  wantonness  of  power,  in  the  distribution 
of  favours !  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  merit  which  is  more  con* 
venient  for  reward  than  the  highest.  Caligula  made  his  horse  i| 
consul,  to  show  the  absoluteness  of  his  authority.  Perhaps  it  is  some* 
tiling  of  the  same  feeling  which  actuates  persons  and  ministers  in  the 
honours  they  bestow.' 

This  is,  we  think,  a  little  too  broadly  stated*  It  may  be  tnie  duit 
neither  in  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Canning,  nor  at  Uie  formatioii 
of  the  Gre^  Ministry  in  1830^  was  Sir  James  Mackintosh  rated 
by  the  distributors  of  place  quite  so  high  as  his  personal  Aiendsi 
or  even  the  public,  might  have  expected ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  some  amiable  points  in  Mackintosh's  character  may  have  con* 
tributed  to  this  apparent  injustice.  It  was  not,  we  believe^  hii 
nature  —  it  certainly  was  not  his  habit — to  be  a  vehement  party 
man.  A  party  man  should  be,  we  fear^  a  good  hater.  Now 
Mackintosh  was  candid  ^towards  his  opponents  in  public^  and  in 
private  lived  with  them  on  easy  terms  of  mutual  civility,  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  friendship.  Party  admits  of  no  divided  aUeffiane^ 
—and  although,  as  Lord  Abinger  and  the  editor  assiduously  in'' 
culcate,  Mackintosh  was  true  to  his  party  in  substantials,  we  can 
easily  believe  that  his  philosophical  moderation  did  not  satisfy  the 
zealots,  and  his  social  tolerance  oflended  the  bigots  of  his  party. 
It  is,  dierefore,  by  no  means  surprising  that  be  should  not  have 
been  an  object  of  their  enthusiasm.  And  here  yfe  must  agaitt 
observe  that  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  comes  nearer  to  tfie  true  state  of 
the  case  than  the  other  panegyrists  :~- 

*  Sufficient  justice  has  not  been  done  to  his  pofitical  integrity.  He 
was  not  rich — was  from  the  northern  part  of  the  island — ^poaeessed 
great  facility  of  temper — and  had  therefore  every  excuse  for  pofitical 

*  We  an  not  awaro  of  the  anthority  on  which  Lord  Abmger  itatet  that  tha 
J^r$aidem^  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  ever  offered  to  Sir  James  Mftr'"?'*Ayh<  Ws 
^  not  lecoUeft  to  have  heard  of  it  before* 

lubricity-^ 
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lubricity— which  that  vice  (faior6  common  in  those  cktystibtn  I'&opo  It 
Will  ever  be  again)  could  possibly  require.  Intited  hf  e^ery  parlf^ 
vpoA  his  arritBl  from  India,  he  remained  stedfiut  to  his  old  fnenib 
the  Wh%8,  whose  admission  to  office,  or  enjoyment  of  political  pow«r, 
wtmld  at  that  period  have  been  considered  as  the  most  viakmary  of  all 
haman  speculations;  yet^  during  his  lifstime,  everybody  seemed  mem 
itady  to  ha^e  fergiten  ^e  tergiversation  of  which  he  was  not  guilty, 
than  to  admire  the  actual  fimmess  he  had  displayed.  With  all  this, 
he  never  made  the  slightest  efforts  to  advance  his  interests  with  hb 
political  friends,  never  mentioned  his  sacrifices  nor  his  services,  ex- 
pressed no  resentment  at  nec^lect,  and  was  therefore  pushed  into  such 
situations  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  feeble  and  delicate  in  a  crowd. 

'  (fhe  had  been  arrogant  and  grasping  ;  if  he  had  beenfaithle$s  and 
false;  if  he  had  been  always  eager  to  strangle  infant  genius  in  its 
cradle;  alxoays  ready  to  betray  and  to  blacken  those  with  vA&m  he  sat 
0/  meai ;  he  would  have  passed  many  men,  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  long  life,  have  passed  him ; — but,  without  selling  his  seal  ibr  pol- 
tsge,  if  he  cnly  had  had  a  little  nunre  prudence  for  the  promotion  ef 
his  interests,  and  more  of  angry  passions  for  the  punishment  of  those 
detractors  who  envied  his  fame  and  presumed  upon  his  sweetness  )  if 
he  had  been  more  aware  of  his  powers,  and  of  that  space  which  nature 
iBtended  him  to  occupy ;  he  would  have  acted  a  great  part  in  life,  and 
rsmained  a  character  in  history.' 

Our  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  at  least  one  of  the 
persons  whom  Mr.  Smith  had  in  his  eye  when  he  was  sketching 
the  nnamiable  contrast  to  Mackintosh  which  we  have  distinguished 
hj  italics.  *  Nod  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites;'  but  as 
to  Mackiatoshi  it  is  certain  that,  however  loved,  admired,  and 
tespected  he  may  have  been  by  bis  friends,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess that  kind  of  influence  vrith  them  which  can  alone  obtain  a 
large  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  political  victory.  But  there  is  ulso 
tmother  reason,  which  Mackintosh's  personal  friends  have  wholly 
overlooked,  but  which,  even  with  Wings,  when  called  to  the  prac^ 
tical  administration  of  afiairs,  must  have  had  some  little  weight-*- 
Mackintosh*8  talents  were  not  of  the  official  kind :  es  f  uovst  ligno 
non  fU  Mereuriui.  Mercury  filled  die  most  miniitenal  office  in 
Ae  whole  mythology  |  and  the  proverb  seems  to  imply  that  the 
qaaUties  necessary  to  make  a  good  praotieal  mimater  were  rarer 
umn  some  others  of  greater  elevation  and  splendour.  Mackintosh, 
too,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  fcriy-Hven  when  he  came  into 
Parliament,  and  up  to  that  period  knew  little  of  business,  and 
BOthmg  of  the  practical  management  of  public  affairs.  His  pai^ 
liamentary  efforts  were  chiefly  theoretic,  and  he  took  little  pains  to 
tcquaint  himself  widi  the  small  but  necessary  details  of  public  life ; 
tnd  when,  at  last,  the  opportunity  of  office  arose,  it  found  him  in 
^  tiv^f-Mcond  yesir  pi  a  life  of  indoknt  habits^  speculative  studtea, 

and 
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iknd  (feSuUory  and  variable  pursuits.  Had  he,  in  IBIS,  accepted 
Mr.  Percevfd's  offer,  he  might,  possibly,  have  become  a  man 
of  business  ind  debate,  and  have  eventually  been  adequate  for 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  In  18^7»  and,  still  more,  iu 
1830,  it  was  perhaps  too  late;  and  vire  cannot,  therefore,  aUoge- 
(her  concur  in  the  disappointment  and  vexations  vtrhich  his  friends, 
his  family,  and  himself  seem  to  have  felt  at  what  they  consider  only 
in  the  light  of  ingratitude  to  great  services  and  a  neglect  of  grent 
abilities.  We  say  altogether  ;  because,  although  we  never  expected 
that  Mackintosh  should  be  elevated  at  once  to  the  great  and  guid- 
ing offices  of  the  state,  yet  it  will  not  be  denied  that  his  claims, 
his  character,  and  his  powers,  fitted  him  for  something  better  than 
the  empty  title  of  a  privy  councillor  in  Nov.  1827,  or  than  the 
almost-sinecure  salary  of  the  India  Board  in  1830.  He  should 
have  been  placed  in  one  of  those  secondary,  yet  independent 
departments,  Commonly  called  Primf  CounciUor»^  Offices — Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy,  Paymaster,  Master  of  the  Mint,  &c.,  which 
were  bestowed — as  Lord  Abinger  says  Caligula  made  hi$  horse  a 
consul — on  such  ^weak  masters'  as  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  and 
Lord  John  Russell.  Nay,  when  we  look  at  the  composition  of 
Lord  Grey's  Cabinet,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mackintosh  had 
superior  claims  in  every  way,  biit  particularly  in  intellect  and 
public  reputation,  to  many  who  were  admitted  into  that  feeble  but 
fatal  conclave.  Mackintosh's  conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons^  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  is,  in  our  (perhaps  not  unprejudiced)  opinion,  a 
blot  on  his  consistency  and  public  character, — but  we  cannot  believe 
that  he  would^  in  the  calm  and  conscientious  consideration  which, 
if  he  had  been  in  the  Cabinet^  he  must  have  given  to  the  subject, 
have  brought  himself  to  assent  to  a  measure,  which  was  in  its 
principle  diametrically  opposite  to  all  the  views  of  the  prac- 
tical constitution  which  he  had  so  often,  so  solemnly,  and  so 
publicly  avowed  and  taught.  With  a  generous  and  sensitive  mind 
it  is  one  thing  to  defend  and  make  common  cause  with  its  friends 
and  party  when  they  are  embarked  in  a  violent  contest,  however 
im(>rudently  or  unjustly  provoked;  it  is  another  to  create  and 
excite,  by  deliberate  counsels,  such  a  contest.  Mackintosh,  like 
many  others,  was  induced  by  an  erroneous  sense  of  political  and 
personal  honour  to  take  his  part  in  the  battle  ;  but  we  sincerely 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  originally  consented  to  commence 
those  fatal  hostilities.  If  we  be  right  iu  this  supposition,  we  have 
additional  reason — for  his  sake  and  ours — to  lament  that  be  >vas 
not  of  that  Cabinet. 

Mackintosh's  modest,  moderate,  and  hesitating  speech,  deli- 
vered on  the  4th  of  July,  1631,  on  the  second  readmg  (afterwardji 
corrected  and  p^iblidied  by  himselQ^  is  almost  the  only  speech 

which 
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vrbicfa  attempted  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  reform  with  ony 
period  of  that  practical  constituiien,  which  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
affected  to  admire,  and  which,  with  astonishing  effrontery,  they 
professed  only  to  restore.  But  Mackintosh  was  obliged  by  his 
position  to  play  the  sophist ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  speech 
referred  to  matters  antecedent  to  our  Revolution  of  I688 — and/ 
therefore,  as  regarded  the  existing  practice  of  the  constitution^ 
perfectly  antediluvian.  The  only  point  of  present  weight  and  im- 
portance he  touched,  was  rather  the  abuse,  than  the  abstract 
demerit,  of  nomination — overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  bill  was  to 
sweep  away  many  practical  advantages  of  nomination,  for  the 
purpose  of  remedyhig  what  be  admitted  to  be  in  some  respects 
only  a  speculative  mischief ;  and  while  be  spoke  with  great  hesi- 
tation of  the  probable  advantages  of  the  measure,  he  expatiated  on 
the  danger  which  would  then  attend  its  rejection — forgetting,  again, 
that  it  was  his  friends,  as  Lord  John  Kussell  distinctly  avowed, 
who  had  created  that  danger,  by  provoking  an  excitement  which 
did  not  previously  exist.  But  our  more  substantial  c^uarrel  with 
the  speech  is,  that,  in  its  principles,  it,  by  implication  and  in* 
ference,  contradicted  the  no  doubt  sincere  convictions  of  all  Mack« 
iotosh's  better  days.  Let  us  hear  what  he  himself  wrote  and  stated 
in  his  celebrated  Introductory  Lecture  in  1797»  and,  in  substance, 
often  reiterated  in  his  later  works : — 

*  The  Ifest  security  tofiich  human  wisdom  can  devise  seems  to  l>e  the 
ditlribution  of  political  authority  anwng  different  individwds  and  bodies^ 
foith  separate  interests  and  separate  characlersy  corresponding  to  the 
variety  of  classes  of  which  civil  society  is  composed^  each  interested  to 
guard  their  own  order  from  oppression  by  the  rest ;  each  also  interested 
to  prevent  any  of  the  others  from  seizing  an  exclusive,  and  therefore 
despotic  power ;  and  all  having  a  common  interest  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  and  necessary  administration  of  government. 

Human  wisdom  cannot  form  such  a  con- 

stitntion  by  one  act,  for  human  wisdom  cannot  create  the  mate«' 
rials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  attempt^  always  ineffectual^  to 
dumge  by  violence  the  ancient  habits  of  man,  and  the  eslahUshed  order 
of  society^  so  as  to  fit  them  absolutely  for  a  new  scheme  of  government^ 
fiofWifrom  the  most  presumptuous  ignorance^  requires  the  support  of  the 
most  ferocious  tyranny^  arid  leads  to  consequencu  which  its  authors  can 
never  foresee  ;  generally  ^  indeed,  to  institutions  the  most  opposite  to  those, 
cf  which  they  profess  to  seek  the  establishment.  Such  a  constitution 
can  ouly  be  formed  by  the  wise  imitation  of  *'  the  great  innovator, 
Time«  which^  indeed^  innovateth  greatly^  but  quieUy^  and  by  degrees 
scarcely  to  be  perceived." 

*  I  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  this  most  complicated  machine  [the'old 
constitution]  as  our  history  and  our  laws  show  it  in  action ;  and  not  as 
some  celebrated  writers  have  most  imperfectly  represented  it,  who 
have  torn  oat  a  fiow  of  its  more  ssntple  springs,  ^nd  putting  them  to^ 

gether. 
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gelliet,  mueal  ihem  the  BrUish  ConsUMion.  Philosophers  ci  gfeat  w/A 
marited  reputation  have  told  us  that  it  consisted  of  certain  porUons  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy ;  names  which  are,  in  tmAt 
very  little  applicable,  and  which,  if  they  were,  would  as  little  nye  an 
idea  of  this  government  as  an  account  of  the  weight  of  bonoi  <^  flesh, 
and  of  blood,  in  a  human  body,  would  be  a  picture  of  a  living  man. 

*  I  shall  labour,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  that  which  appears  to  me 
fb  have  been  the  constant  source  of  political  error ;  I  mean  the  at' 
tefnpt  to  give  an  air  of  system,,  of  symplicity^  and  of  rigorous  demonHra- 
fton,  to  subjects  which  do  not  admit  it.  The  only  means  by  which  this 
could  be  done  was  by  referring  to  a  few  simple  causes,  what,  in  troth, 
arose  from  immense  and  intricate  combinations,  and  succeesiona  of 
causes.  The  consequence  was  very  obvious.  The  system  of  the 
theorist,  disencumb^^  from  all  regard  to  ^e  real  nature  of  things, 
easily  assumed  an  air  of  speciousness.  It  required  little  dexterity  to 
make  his  argument  appear  conclusive.  But  aU  men  agreed  ikai  U  «wt 
Uiterfy  vnamUcabU  to  ksunan  affairn.  The  theorist  railed  at  the  foUf 
of  the  world,  instead  of  confessing  his  own ;  and  the  men  of  practice 
unjustly  blamed  philosophy  instead  of  condemning  the  sophist.  The 
causes  which  the  politician  has  to  consider  are,  above  all  others,  mul* 
tiplied,  mutable,  minute,  subtle,  and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  evanescent; 
perpetually  changing  their  form,  and  varying  their  combinations; 
losing  their  nature  while  they  keep  their  name;  exhibiting  the  most 
different  consequences  in  the  endless  variety  of  men  and  nations  on  whom 
they  operate  ;  in  one  degree  of  strength  producing  the  most  signal  benefit ; 
and  under  a  slight  varuOion  of  eirewnstances,  the  most  Iremendaus 
mischiefr.  They  admit,  indeed,  of  being  reduced  to  theory;  but  to  a 
Aeory  formed  on  the  most  extensive  views,  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  flexible  principles,  to  embrace  all  their  varieties,  and  to  lit  all 
^ir  rapid  transmigrations ;  a  theory  of  which  the  most  fondamtnital 
maxim  is,  (Hstrust  in  itsdf  and  deference  for  practUyal  prudence/  * 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  when  that  iectnre  was  promulgated, 
ParUameniary  Reform  was  the  stalking-horse  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  that  against  it  were  directed  all  Sir  James's  ubanswernble  argu- 
ments for  '  the  distribution  of  political  power  among  d^ffereni  tfuslj- 
viduals  and  bodies,'  and  against  a  sudden  change  in  established 
institutions^ — against  a  '  recurrence  Co  the  first  principles  of  lepie- 
aentatioQ  '-—against  any  attempt  to  strike  off  at  a  heat  ^  aoy  new 
sjwteoi  '-—and,  above  all,  against  tiie  « eodeavour  to  reduce  buiMui 
amrs  to  a  system  of  uniforaiity  and  abstract  plausibility,  which  am* 
not  fsLil  to  produce  die  moet  treosendous  mischiefs.'  EveiTbody  who 
heard  these  lectures — everybody  who  has  read  them*— understood 
the  whole  tenor  and  force  of  sudb  passages  to  be  applied  to  prefects 
of  ParliamefUary  Reform,  infinitely  more  sober,  less  systematic, 
and  less  destructive  of  existing  institutions,  than  that  which  Mackin- 
tosh  was,  by  mere  party  attachment,  unhappily  led  to  support 

*  Xfa«Iatn*ictefyIisotaiewssMpnBM)inaBnattf^^ 
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But  it  waf  not  in  generds  merely  that  he  professed  his  dislike  to 
Poriiameotafy  Refonn.  We  find  him  in  his  Journal  (vol.  ii.  p.  22) 
ppooouncing  a  panegyric  oo  an  article  of  the  Edinbugh  Review 
en  this  subject,  in  whidi,  as  if  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  Reform 
Bill  is  denounced  as  'the  greatest  calamity  &at  could  be  inflicted 
upon  us'  :— 

'It  is  perfectly  obvious,  Uiat  if  the  House  of  Commons,  vnth  its 
iribsolute  power  over  the  supplies,  and  its  connexion  with  the  phy- 
md  force  of  the  nation,  were  to  he  composed  entirely  of  the  repre^en^ 
Mves  of  ike  yeomanry  of  the  countiei  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  (mrghs^ 
tmd  were  to  be  actuated  solely  by  the  feelings  and  interests  which  are 
peculiar  to  thai  doss  of  men^  it  would  infallibly  convsrt  thb 
«oviBNMBKT  INTO  ▲  MXRB  DXMOGRAOY,  and  Speedily  8 weep  away  the 
incombrance  of  Lords  and  Common^  who  could  not  exist  at  all  there^ 
fore^  if  they  had  not  an  influence  in  this  assembly.  ,  .  We  have  no  great 
indulgence  for  those  notions  of  reform,  which  seem  to  be  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  its  warmest  supporters ;  and  we  should  con- 
sider such  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  that  House,  as  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  and  Mr.  Cobbett*  appear  to  think  essential  to  its  purity,  as  by 
far  the  greatest  calamity  which  could  be  injected  upon  us  by  our  own 
hands,*^(Edin,  Rev,  Vol,  xiv.,  No.  xxviii.,  pp.  300-80t)— 

with  a  great  deal  more  e(}ually  just,  and,  alas !  equally  prophetic. 

It  IS  impossible  to  believe  that  Mackintosh  was  sincere  in  his 
ipprobation  of  a  bill  which  thus  overthrew  all  his  own  views  of 
the  balance  of  the  constitution :— and  his  silence  (except  in,  we 
believe^  the  single  instance  of  the  vague  and  irrelevant  declamation 
of  the  4th  of  July),  and  his  visible  (and  in  private  not  concealed) 
uneasiness  at  the  turn  things  were  taking,  satisfy  us  that  though 
he  had  the  honourable  weakness  of  adhering  to  his  political  friends^ 
his  judgment  was  not  deceived  as  to  the  danger,  nor  his  feelings 
reconciled  to  the  expediency  of  the  tremendous  experiments  to 
which  he  had  become  an  involuntary  and  we  fairly  believe  reluctant 
party. 

He  closed  his  career  on  the  dOth  of  May,  1832,  expressing  lo 
the  last  his  regret  at  having  performed  so  little  of  what  he  thought 
he  might  have  done  for  his  own  fame,  but  having,  we  hope  and 
beUeve,  no  t>tber  reproach  to  make  to  a  life  not  merely  blameless, 
bat  exemplary  in  dll  moral  respects. 

In  summing  up  Mackintosh's  character,  we  have  little  more  to 
do  than  to  recapitulate  the  observations  which  the  several  circum- 
stances of  his  life  have   already  elicited.     The  first  impression 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  very  two  persons  here  denounced  as  adrocating  the  eztre- 
mitieA  of  alteration  which  had  never  before  entered  into  the  mind  of  man — Sir  Francis 
Burdett  and  Mr.  Cobbett — are  notoriously  of  opinion  that  the  Refbrm  Bill  has  gone^ 
in  its  disturbance  of  the  constitutional  balance,  farther  than  any  one  should  have  de* 
fttied. 

•  '  which 
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which  be  exciled  iii  sodeiy  was  generally,  wc  hwe  beard,  liiifa- 
▼ourable ;  his  countenance,  until  age  and  illness  had  refined  and 
softened  its  expression,  was  certainly  not  engaging ;  his  voice  was 
peculiarly  harah,  guttural,  and  grating.  When  he  first  canie  to 
London>  he  x^-as,  it  is  said,  exceedingly  uncouth,  and  o}%c  of  .hii 
early  acquaintance  in  the  Debating  Society  remembers  tlxat  he  ac- 
companied an  almost  unintelligible  dialect  witli  the  most  ungainfy 
gestures.  These  defects  were  of  course  much  softened  by  time 
and  good  company,  but  were  never  wholly  obliterated,*  and  it  was 
well  they  were  not;  (w — as  many  objects  of  taste  which  arc  dis- 
agreeable at  first  acquire  by  use  a  pleasant  relish — so  Mackintoshes 
peculiarities  gave,  on  better  acquaintance,  a  peculiar  zest  and  ori- 
ginality to  his  conversation.  His  personal  manners  were^  we 
thought,  never  very  good ;  there  was  an  odd  mixture  of  the  ob- 
sequious and  abrupt,  which  we  fancy  to  be  almost  peculiar  to 
Scotchmen  of  talent  who  have  not  had  early  advantages  of  good 
company.  It  is,  perhaps,  compounded  of  the  national  caution 
and  the  individual  spirit;  but  it  always  makes  an  annoying 
discord,  in  which  the  lower  is  certainly,  in  our  ears,  the  more 
disagreeable  tone. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  his  mind  had  not  something  of  an 
analogous  defect,  something  like  alternate  rashness  and  timidity- 
haste  and  indecision ;  his  impulses  were  strong,  but  his  reasoning 
powers  were  stronger ;  and  we  doubt  whether  he  ever  embraced, 
however  warmly,  any  opinion,  out  of  his  confidence  in  which  he 
did  not  very  soon  argue  himself.  His  process  was  like  what  often 
happens  on  a  water- party ;  he  entered  the  boat  with  inconsiderate 
alacrity,  but  very  soon  became  qaalmish^  and  wished  himself  ashore 

*  In  the  '  New  Whig  Quide,*  a  collection  of  political  j'eMx  iTetpni  published  nvady 
twenty  vean  ago,  and,  therefore,  in  ail  likelihood  now  forgotten,  thi^  ii  a  produc- 
tion entitled  '  The  Choice  of  a  Leader/  in  which  Sir  James  ia  cleverly,  and  really 
not  vety  coanely  caricatured  :  if  that  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  Doyle,  (il.  B.^  vtted  the 
pen  instead  of  the  pencil,  he  might  have  given  us  such  a  tiroUerjf  um  the  follow- 
lag: — 

'  On  t'other  hand  Mackintosh  strives  to  unite 
The  grave  and  the  gay,  the  profound  and  polite  ;— 
And  piques  himself  much  that  the  ladies  should  say- 
How  well  Scottish  strength  softeus  down  in  Bombay ! 
Frequents  the  assembly,  the  supiier,  the  ball. 
The  phUoMuphe^ttau  of  unloveable  Stael ; 
Aflects  to  talk  French  in  his  hoarse  Highland  note, 
Aud  gargles  Italian  half-wav  dqwn  his  throat; 
Uis  gait  is  a  shuffle,  his  smile  is  a  leer. 
His  converse  is  quaint — ^his  civility  queer— 
In  short — ^to  all  grace  and  deportment  a  rebel — 
At  best,  he  is  but  a  half-polishM  Scotch  pebble.*  &c  &c.'  .  .  • 
Our  principal  motive  in  quotin^c  these  verses  is  this: — We  once  heard  Sir  Jamel 
himself  recite  them  at  a  dinner  table,  and  say,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  '  Now,  tlus  is 
what  I  call  fair  good  fim  V — and  it  appeared  tu  us  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppress 
»  circumstance  lo  thoroughly  oharactexislic  of  bis  temper* 
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again.  This  made  him,  in  succession,  the  advocate  and  antagonist 
of  Jacobinism— -the  adversary  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Burke — the 
follower,  but  hardly  the  friend,  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  himself  states, 
without  any  sign  of  dissent,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  once  said  to 
him,  of  his  parliamentary  conduct — ^  You  think  right,  but  you 
wte  wrong.* — (ii.  355.) 

His  practice  shows  that  he  rated  the  obligation  of  party-attach- 
ment very  high,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  might  be  founded 
very  low.  He  was,  moreover,  with  all  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, one  of  the  most  naturally  modest  men  we  ever  met,  and 
Modesty  is  one  of  the  parents  of  Moderation,  and  rarely  allies  itself 
with  the  family  of  Fortune.  We  are  convinced  that  this  union  in 
Mackintosh's  mind  and  temper,  of  candour,  nonchalance  and 
humility,  was  one  of  the  causes,  perhaps  the  chief,  which  kept  his. 
political  fortune  and  character  in  a  corresponding  state  of  medi- 
ocrity; had  his  impressions  been  more  durable,  and  his  self-con- 
fidence bolder — his  reason  less  subtile,  and  his  temper  less  philo- 
sophical— he  would  have  been  a  more  eminent,  and  what  the  world 
would  have  called,  a  greater  man  :  but  he  would  neither  have  been 
so  amiable,  nor,  we  believe,  on  the  whole  so  happy.  One-half 
of  the  old  precept  he  certainly  adopted — he  '  lived  with  his  ene- 
mies as  if  they  were  one  day  to  become  his  friends ;'  but  no  one 
4:an  suspect  him  of  having  practised  the  still  more  prudential,  but 
less  amiable,  alternative.  His  heart  was  tender,  and  his  dispo- 
sition in  tlie  highest  degree  placable.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  says, 
forcibly,  and  with  more  justice  than  forcible  sayings  usually  have 
had,  '  the  gall-bladder  was  omitted  in  his  composition,'  and  cer- 
tainly never  was  there  a  party-man  a  more  acceptable  member  of 
general  society — 

*  He  steered  through  life  with  politics  refined ; 
With  Pulteney  voted,  and  with  Walpole  dined.* 
Of  such  men,  conversation  is  naturally  the  forte,  and  Mackintosh's 
was  very  delightful.  If  he  had  had  a  Boswell,  we  should  have  said 
f/him  what  Burke  said  to  him  of  Johnson,  that  '  he  was  greater 
in  Bosweirs  work  than  his  own.'  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  has,  here 
again,  set  down  some  traits,  which  every  one  that  knew  the  man 
must  recognize.     He  says  of  Sir  James  — 

*  Till  subdued  by  age  and  illness,  his  conversation  was  more  bril- 
liant and  instructive  than  that  of  any  human  being  I  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with.  His  memory  (vast  and  prodi- 
gious as  it  was)  he  so  managed  as  to  make  it  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
instruction,  rather  than  that  dreadful  engine  of  colloquial  oppression 
into  which  it  is  sometimes  erected.  He  remembered  things,  words, 
thoughts,  dates,  and  everyth'mg  that  was  wanted.  His  language  was 
beautiful,  and  might  have  gone  from  the  fireside  to  the  press ;  but 

VOL.  uv.  NO.  cvii.  u  though 
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though  his  ideas  were  always  clothed  in  beautiful  language,  the  clothes 
were  sometimes  too  big  for  the  body,  and  common  thoughts  were 
dressed  in  better  and  longer  apparel  than  they  deserved. . ... 

'  His  good-nature  and  candour  betrayed  him  into  a  morbid  habit  of 
eulogising  everybody — a  habit  which  destroyed  the  value  of  commen- 
dations, that  might  have  been  to  the  young  (if  more  sparingly  distri- 
buted) a  reward  of  virtue  and  a  motive  to  exertion.  Occasionally  be 
took  ^ts  of  an  opposite  nature ;  and  I  have  seen  him  abating  and  di$- 
•solving  pompoui  gentlemen  with  the  most  successful  ridicule 

*  I  think  (though  perhaps  some  of  his  friends  may  not  agree  with 
roe  in  this  opinion)  that  he  was  an  acute  judge  of  character,  and  of 
the  good  as  well  as  evil  in  character.  He  was,  in  truth,  with  the 
appearance  of  distraction  and  of  one  occupied  with  other  things,  a 
very  minute  observer  of  human  nature ;  and  I  have  seen  him  analyse, 
to  the  very  springs  of  the  heart,  men  who  had  not  the  most  distant 
suspicion  of  the  sharpness  of  his  vision,  nor  a  belief  that  he  could  read 
anything  but  books 

'  Sir  James  had  not  only  humour,  but  he  had  wit  also ;  at  least, 
new  and  sudden  relations  of  ideas  flashed  across  his  mind  in  reasoning, 
and  produced  the  same  effect  as  wit,  and  would  have  been  called  wit, 
if  a  sense  of  their  utility  and  importance  had  not  often  overpowered 
the  admiration  of  novelty,  and  entitled  them  to  the  higher  name  of 
wisdom.  Then  the  great  thoughts  and  fine  sayings  of  the  great  men 
of  all  ages  were  intimately  present  to  his  recollection,  and  came  out, 
dazzling  and  delighting,  in  his  conversation.  Justness  of  thinking 
was  a  strong  feature  in  his  understanding  :  he  had  a  head  in  whick 
nonsense  and  error  could  hardly  vegetate 

'  Though  easily  warmed  by  great  schemes  of  benevolence  and 
human  improvement,  his  manner  was  cold  to  individuals,  lliere  was 
an  apparent  want  of  heartiness  and  cordiality.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
more  affection  for  the  species  than  for  the  ingredients  of  which  it  was 
composed.  He  was  in  reality  very  hospitable,  and  so  fond  of  com- 
pany that  he  was  hardly  happy  out  of  it ;  but  he  did  not  receive  his 
friends  with  that  honest  joy  which  warms  more  than  dinner  or 
wine.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  observations  of  a  bold  and  dexterous  ana* 
tomizer  of  minds  and  manners.  He  has  touched  on  points  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  own  remark — but  we  presume  we  can  oflTend  no 
one  by  quoting  what  he  has  written.  In  general  society.  Mackin- 
tosh's conversation,  though  we  will  not  call  it  *  the  most  brilliant' 
or  'the  most  instructive'  we  ever  heard,  was  undoubtedly  a 
splendid  exhibition.  It  teemed  with  information  and  anecdote, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  that  kind  of  dialectic  w*it  which  plays  with 
thoughts  rather  than  images,  and  now  and  then  a  good  broad 
dash  of  natural  and  national  humour.  It  had  one  slight  draw- 
back ;  it  was,  at  least  in  mixed  company,  apt  to  have  some 
appearance  of  preparation    and  effort ;    he  seemed    too  much 

to 
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to  remember  that  he  had  a  character  to  malntaiii^  and  perhaps  the 
literary  subjects  which  employed  so  much  of  his  studious  hours  in 
distinguishing  and  refining  may  have  tended  to  give  an  air  of  ela^ 
boration>  even  to  his  tabie-talk.  This  elaboration^  however,  was 
probably  involuntary,  because,  although  few  men  were  more 
leamed,  his  learning  never  overloaded  his  conversation— like  the 
dignity  of  a  high  bred  man,  it  was  always  present,  but  never 
obtrusive. 

This  appearance  of  elaboration,  slightly  observable  in  his  con^ 
^ersation,  was  more  prominent^  and  still  more  excusable,  in  his 
public  speaking.  No  orator,  we  suppose,  however  naturally 
gifted,  has  ever  austcnned  a  high  flight  without  taking  prepa- 
ratory pains;  but  of  oratory,  above  all  others,  ars  est  celare 
Brtem.  In  Mackintosh,  the  preparation  was  too  obvious.  An 
appearance  of  effort  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  effect,  and  audiences 
are,  very  unjustly,  disinclined  to  believe  that  a  speaker  feels  what 
lie  says  if  they  suspect  him  of  having  before  thought  of  what  he 
18  to  say.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  principal  cause  of  that  want 
of  conviction — ^that  air  of  insincerity  to  which  Mr*  Sydney  Smith 
alludes,  as  derogating  from  the  force  of  Mackintosh's  oratory. 
Certainly  no  man  ever  spoke  so  well  with  so  little  weight.  We 
know  not  whether  or  no  it  will  support  the  foregoing  theory,  but 
we  have  heard  that  the  two  best  speeches  Mackintosh  ever  made 
were  both  short  impromptuB.  One,  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Barney  Library,  he  himself  mentions  with  a  satisfaction  which  he 
aeems  to  have  rarely  felt  at  any  of  his  attempts ;  the  other,  of 
which  we  know  not  whether  any  trace  is  to  be  found,  was  on  some 
subject  connected  with  the  architectural  embellishments  of  London. 
Of  both  of  these,  high  encomiums  have  reached  us,  as  having 
been  perfect  in  their  little  way ;  and  it  is  probable;  for  they  were 
subjects  on  which  Mackintosh  had,  no  doubt,  thought  much — 
his  head  was  stored  with  the  matter,  while  the  suddenness  of  the 
occasion  relieved  him  from  the  real  trammels,  as  well  as  the  inju- 
rious suspicion,  of  verbal  preparation. 

As  a  writer,  he  will  ever  be  highly  esteemed  by  a  chosen  few — 
but  he  is,  we  fear  we  must  admit,  not  likely  to  sustain  an  exten- 
sive popularity  with  posterity ;  and  such,  indeed,  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  fate  of  every  tdealogical  writer,  who,  treating  of 
human  affairs,  prefers  to  deal  with  thoughts  rather  than  things. 
The  most  wearisome  if  not  the  most  useless,  in  our  opinion, 
ftiFall  God's  creatures  is  what  is  now-a-days  called  n  philosophical 
historimi,  the  best  of  whose  productions  is  like  bad  turtle-* 
soup,  in  which  selected  scraps  of  the  real  animal  are  sparingly 
dispersed  in  an  ocean  of  home-made  gravy — rari  nantes  in 
gurgUe  vasto.    Yet  such  a  dish  it  was  for  many  years  the  niono- 
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mania  of  Mackintosh  to  cook.  He,  >ve  believe^  saw  in  his  latter 
days  through  that  delusion^  as  he  did  through  so  many  others ;  and 
modestly  confesses  that  he  found  ^  his  talent  was  rather  declamatoiy 
than  historical ;'  but  we  suspect  that  he  did  himself,  in  this  in- 
stance, some  injustice,  and  did  not  attribute  the  defect  altogether 
to  the  right  cause.  It  was  the  style  of  his  studies  rather,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  his  pen  that  he  found  on  revision  too  '  decla* 
matory.'  After  dreammg  all  his  life  about  a  philosophical  history 
of  England,  he,  in  his  very  last  years,  lowered  his  ambition  to 
the  humble  task  of  preparing  an  abridgment  for  Lardner^s  Cydo^ 
padia,  in  which  he  did  not  wholly  discard  the  philosophical  style 
of  writing  history,  and  frequently  suspends  his  narrative  to  make 
sometimes  profound,  but  more  often,  trivial  observations,  which 
Hume  used  to  condense  into  a  single  epithet.  But  even  this 
abridgment  he  brought  down  only  to  the  Keformation.  He  also 
left  a  few  chapters  of  a  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  (which 
we  noticed  in  a  former  Number) ;  but  this,  notwithstanding  all  that 
we  hear  of  his  diligence  in  seeking  for  information  and  of  the  large 
harvest  produced  by  his  search,  contains,  we  believe,  nothing  new^ 
and  might,  we  think,  be  more  truly  called  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  principles  of  the  Whigs  of  1830  with  those  of  1688.  We 
have,  also,  of  his  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  is  really  such 
turtle-soup  as  we  have  before  described,  where  the  facts  of  the 
old  biographies  float  about  in  a  tureen  of  Mackintosh; — the 
gravy,  we  admit,  is  well  made,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  very  pala« 
table — we,  however,  are  of  Sir  William  Curtis 's  school,  and  still 
prefer  what  he  used  to  call  the  turtle  dressed  clean. 

We  are  inclined  to  rate  as  highly  as  any  of  his  works,  a  short 
account  of  the  writers  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
with  a  summary  of  their  various  theories ;  which  was  prepared 
for,  and,  we  suppose,  appeared  in,  a  late  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  We  have  it,  however,  in  a  separate 
shape ;  it  is  small  in  volume,  and  has  we  believe  attracted  veiy 
little  notice ;  but  it  appears,  as  far  as  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  judge 
of  such  mysteries,  to  be  done  with  taste,  discrimination,  and,  as 
far  as  the  subject  would  admit,  that  ease  and  perspicuity  which 
flow  from  the  complete  mastery  of  a  congenial  subject.  The  ac- 
count of  David  Hume,  in  particular,  struck  us,  not  merely  as 
excellent,  but  as  the  best  specimen  of  Mackintosh's  peculiar 
talents, 

A  reprint  of  this  wot4&,  with  some  of  Sir  James's  admirable 
articles  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  and  we  must  not  omit  to 
add  his  elegant  and  pathetic  sketch  of  Mr.  Cannmg's  character, 
originally  publbhed  in  one  of  the  Annuals — will  ere  long,  we 
hope,  be  undertaken  by  the  present  editor. 

The 
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The  day  M'iil  no  doubt  come  when  his  JoumaU  may  be  pub- 
lished without  mutilation  or  reserve  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  be* 
lieve— rather  however  from  our  knowledge  of  the  man  than  from 
the  cautious  selections  given  in  these  volumes — that  they  will  pre- 
serve some  faint  idea  of  Mackintosh's  conversation  and  social 
qualities ;  which^  after  all,  were  his  chief  distinction  among  his 
contemporaries.  It  is  to  the  Journals  of  the  London  life, 
from  1812  downward,  that  we  particularly  allude.  fVe  shall 
never  see  them — for  although  we  are  convinced,  as  well  from 
the  specimens  we  have,  as  from  the  habitual  shyness  and  re- 
serve of  the  man,  that  even  to  his  wife  Mackintosh  would  rarely 
ipeak  out  with  entire  freedom,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that 
there  must  be  too  much  of  personal  observation  to  permit  their  unre* 
served  publication  till  the  existing  generation  shall  have  passed  away. 
They  will  also  have,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  frequent  fault  of  par- 
tiality, and  occasionally  of  prejudice ;  because,  though  Mackintosh, 
as  we  have  said,  was  exceedmgly  candid,  courteous,  and  cautious 
in  his  intercourse  with  society,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  secret 
pen  was  always  so  discreet,  either  in  praise  or  blame ;  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  he  should  have  lived  so  lon^  in  the 
atmosphere  of  party  without  being,  occasionally  at  least,  mflamed 
by  its  heat,  and  infected  by  its  miasma.  Nor  can  a  diary 
written  to  amuse  an  absent  friend  be  without  some  spice  of  satire 
and  scandal.  In  the  few  extracts  given  of  the  later  Journal, 
we  see  sufficient  indication  (if  we  needed  an^  evidence  of  what 
is  so  natural  as  to  be  inevitable)  of  these  deviations  from  impartial 
truth,  as  when — to  give  only  two  examples*-he  talks  of  his  *  ab- 
horrence of  the  Alien  Bill ' — a  measure  identically  as  necessary 
and  as  just  as  Sir  James's  right  to  shut  and  open  the  door  of 
his  own  house  in  New  Norfolk  Street ;  and  when — in  the  fervour 
of  kindness  with  which  Lord  Holland's  personal  amiability  in- 
spires all  his  friends — Mackintosh  is  so  transported  s»  to  declare^ 
that  '  in  the  highest  attributes  of  an  orator's  genius,  he  (Lord 
Holland)  excels  not  only  Brougham,  but — Cannina!* 

We  notice  these  prejudices  and  partialities  thus  slightly  because 
we  could  not  go  deeper  without  giving  pain ;  we  notice  them  at 
aU,  because,  if  we  did  not  thus  enter  our  caveat,  it  might  be  alleged 
hereafter,  when  the  Journals  shall  come  to  be  fully  published, 
that  even  we  had  not  ventured  to  breathe  a  doubt  of  their  accuracy 
and  impartiality.  We,  therefore,  here  register — not  a  doubt,  but 
a  conviction  (which  even  now  we  have  abundant  materials  to  jus- 
tify)— that  Mackintosh's  judgment  of  the  men,  measures,  and 
manners  of  his  day — though  probably  in  the  main  moderate  and 
just — must  still  be  read  with  those  wholesome  suspicions  and  that 
prudent  scepticism,  from  whose  scrutiny  no  man — and,  above  all, 

no 
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no  man  who  has  taken  any  share  in  the  political  parties  of  his 
time— ever  has  been  or  ought  to  be  exempt. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  this  is,  though 
not  a  good  Life  of  this  eminent  man,  a  most  interesting  and  enter- 
taining collection  of  Mackinioshiana ;  and  that^  amidst  the  neces- 
sary defects  of  a  filial  editor,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
modest  but  manly  tone  and  spirit,  and  unaffected  good  taste,  of 
Mr.  Robert  Mackintosh's  own  connecting  narrative. 

The  book  includes  two  likenesses  of  Sir  James— one  from  a 
portrait  by  Lawrence,  painted  in  his  thirty-eighth  year ;  the  other 
after  a  bust  by  Mr.  Barlowe,  done  when  he  had  reached  die  age 
of  sixty-six :  to  the  fidelity  of  this  last  representation  of  a  mild  and 
thoughtful  good  man  we  can  bear  witness. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  S. 
Johnson^  LL.D«  With  numerous  Corrections  and  Additions, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  A.M.     4  vols.  4to.     London.    1818. 

2.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Noah  Webster, 
LL.D.  2  vols.  4to.  New  York.  1828.  Reprinted,  Lon- 
don, 1832. 

3.  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Charles 
Richardson.     Parts  I.  and  IL    X.ondon.     1835. 

nPHOUGH  we  were  never  enrolled  in  Pinkerton's  corps  of 
•*-  mighty  Goths,  being  neither  believers  in  his  theories,  nor 
admirers  of  the  spirU  and  temper  in  which  he  maintained  them,  we 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  we  feel  a  strong  partiality  for  almost 
every  branch  of  the  great  Gothic  and  Teutonic  family,  by  what- 
ever appellation  it  may  be  designated.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
little  out  of  humour  at  present  with  the  Belgians — but  we  have  a 
great  regard  for  the  Dutch,  a  still  greater  for  the  Germans,  and  an 
absolute  enthusiasm  for  all  the  sons  of  Odin,  whether  Danes, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  or  Icelanders.  Our  Gallic  neighbours,  or 
rather  the  doctors  of  one  of  their  literary  sects,  may  still  affect  to 
doubt  *  si  un  Allemand  peut  avoir  de  Tesprit' — but  if  even  these 
fine  gentlemen  reflect  on  the  part  acted  by  the  Germans  and  their 
kindred  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  since  Arminius  struck  Rome 
the  blow  from  which  she  never  recovered,  they  can  hardly  deny 
them  power  and  valour,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  by  which  do- 
minion is  acquired  and  preserved.  Our  interest  on  behalf  of  this 
remarkable  race  extends  not  only  to  their  history  and  civil  polity, 
but  also  to  their  language,  in  all  its  branches.  We  well  remember 
our  delight  at  the  discovery  that  Justin  and  Justinian  originally 
bore  the  respectable  names  of  Upright  and  Stock.  We  look  upon 
Ulphilas's  Moeso-Gothic  Gospels  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
relics  of  antiquity,  and  would  have  every  word  of  genuine  Teutonic 
descent  carefully  preserved,  whether  spoken  by  the  prince  or  the 
peasant. 

Of  course,  we  include  English  in  our  list  of  favourites,  and 
believe,  as  in  duty  bound,  that,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  there  is  no 
tongue  superior  to  it  in  the  whole  European  circle.  We  are 
disposed,  also,  to  take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  are  very  far  from  wishing 
to  banish  any  terms  of  southern  descent  that  can  produce  proper 
warrants  of  naturalization.    We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantage 
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of  possessing  such  words  as  flower ,  florid^  flovrithkig^  along  with 
their  counterparts  bloom,  blooming,  blow,  blotsom;  and  ftel-^as 
every  one  must — that  the  union  of  the  two  classes  furnishes  a 
strength  and  richness*  of  diction^  and  a  choice  of  terms  to  express 
primsu*y  and  secondary  ideas,  compared  witli  which  the  vocabulary 
of  the  French  and  the  Italians  is  poverty  itself.  But,  after  all, 
terms  of  Saxon  and  Northern  origin  constitute  the  sinews  of  our 
speech^  and  must  be  the  most  attentively  studied  by  those  who 
would  form  clear  ideas  of  its  genius  and  structure.  Indeed,  one 
principal  reason  why  we  prize  a  knowledge  of  the  German  and 
Scandinavian  dialects,  and  would  recommend  it  to  others,  is  that 
they  throw  a  light  on  the  analogies  of  our  own  language,  and  the 
principles  of  its  grammar,  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  aaj 
other  source.  We  know  that  it  is  easy  to  sneer  at  such  pursuits, 
and  to  ask-^who  but  a  dull  pedant  can  see  any  use  n\  oonfiront- 
ing  obscure  and  antiquated  English  terms  with  equally  obscure 
German  ones,  all  which  might,  without  any  great  injury,  be 
consigned  to  utter  oblivion  ?  It  would  have  been  equally  eai j 
to  ask  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago*— and  would  at  that  time  have 
sounded  quite  as  plausibly — what  can  be  the  use  of  collecting  sod 
comparing  unsightly  fragments  of  bone  tliat  have  been  moulder- 
ing in  the  earth  for  centuries?  But  now,  after  the  bfiUiaot 
discoveries  of  Cuvier  and  Bucklandi  no  man  coi^ld  propose 
such  a  question  without  exposing  himself  to  the  laughter  and 
contempt  of  every  man  of  science.  Sciolbts  are  very  apt  to  de- 
spise  what  they  do  not  understand;  but  they  who  are  properly 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  matter  know  that  philology  is  neither  a 
useless  nor  a  trivial  pursuit, — that,  when  treated  in  an  enlightened 
and  philosophical  spirit,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  exertions  of  the 
subtlest  as  well  as  most  comprehensive  intellect.  The  knowledge 
of  words  is,  in  its  full  and  true  acceptation,  the  knowledge  of 
things,  and  a  scientific  ac(]uaintance  with  a  language  cannot  fail  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  origin,  history,  and  condition  of  those  who 
speak  or  spoke  it.  Who  knew  anything  about  the  gipsies,  till  an 
examination  of  their  language  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  they 
came  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ?  Who  knows  anything  certain 
about  the  Pelasgi  ?  And  who  does  not  perceive  that  two  con- 
nected  sentences  of  their  language  would  tell  us  more  clearly  what 
they  really  were  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  about  tbeni  ? 
The  Irish  antiquaries  give  magnificent  accounts  of  the  learning 
and  civilization  of  their  ancestors  two  or  three  thotisand  years  ago; 
but  when  we  find  that  their  language,  in  some  respects  a  copious 
as  well  as  beautiful  one,  is  utterly  destitute  of  scientific  terms,  and 
cannot  convey  the  import  of  them  without  a  clumsy  periphrasis, 
we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  such  statements  at  their  real  ¥»lu^« 
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We  are  aware  that  Dagald  Stewart,  while  combating  the  me- 
taphysical conclusions  of  Home  Tooke,  thought  proper  to  speak 
somewhat  slightingly  of  etymological  investigations.  With  all  due 
respect  for  such  authority,  we  think  that  he  took  an  losuiRcient 
{IS  well  as  an  unfair  view  of  the  matter.  When  he  represents  the 
cultivation  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  as  unfavourable  to  ele* 
gance  of  composition,  refined  taste,  or  enlargement  of  the  mental 
faculties,  he  ^eems  to  have  forgotten  the  grammatical  and  etymo- 
logical speculations  of  Plato,  Cassar^  and  Cicero— «and  that  the 
collection  and  comparison  of  the  provincialisms  of  Germany  was  9 
favourite  employment  of  the  illustrious  Leibnitz.  We  fully  assent 
to  Mr*  Stewart's  strictures  on  the  absurdity  of  Tooke's  favourite 
position,  that  words  ought  aiwaj/^  tP  be  used  in  their  primitive  sig- 
nification. A  wise  man  employs  the  language  of  the  country  iic- 
cording  to  its  current  acceptation,  as  he  uses  the  national  coin 
according  to  its  current  vs^lue,  taking  care  in  both  cases  to  choose 
the  genuine  and  reject  the  counterfeit.  But  when  Mr.  Stewart 
tries  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  better  in  many  cases  to  remain 
ignorant  of  ,the  original  meaning  of  words  than  to  know  it,  we 
think  him  singularly  unfortunate  both  in  his  position  and  in  the 
illustration  which  he  brings  forward  to  support  it.  The  learned 
Professor  says : — 

•  The  argument  against  the  critical  utility  of  these  etymological  re- 
searches might  be  carried  much  farther,  by  illustrating  their  tendency 
with  respect  to  our  poetical  vocabulary.  The  power  of  this  (which 
depends  wholly  on  association)  is  often  increased  by  the  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  its  consecrated  terras ;  as  the  nobility 
of  a  family  gains  an  accession  of  lustre,  when  its  history  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  fabulous  ages. 

'  A  single  instance  will  at  onee  explain  and  confirm  the  foregoing 
remark.  Few  words,  perhaps,  in  our  language  have  been  used  more 
happily  by  some  of  our  older  poets  than  harbinger  $  more  particularly 
by  Milton,  whose  *'  Paradise  Lost"  has  rendered  §ven  th^  prganical 
Bound  pleasing  to  the  fancy — 

'•  And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  th'  #Vfning  stfir. 
Love's  harbinger^  appeared." 
How  powerful  are  the  associations  which  suph  a  combination  of  i(leas 
wast  establish  in  the  men^ory  of  every  rea^Jer  capably  of  feeling  their 
beauty ;  and  what  a  charm  is  communicated  to  the  word,  thus  blended 
in  its  effect  with  such  pictures  as  those  of  the  evening  star,  and  of  the 
loves  of  our  first  parents  ! 

'  When  I  look  into  Johnson  for  the  etymology  of  harbinger,  I  find 
It  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  herherger^  which  denotes  one  who  goes  to 
provide  lodgings  or  a  harbour  for  those  that  follow.  Whoever  may 
thank  the  author  for  this  conjecture,  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  lover 
of  MUton^s  poetry.  The  injury,  however,  which  is  here  done  to  the 
word  in  question,  is  slight  in  comparison  of  what  it  would  b^o  beeiv, 
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if  its  origin  had  been  traced  to  some  root  in  our  own  language  equally- 
ignoble,  and  resembling  it  as  nearly  in  point  of  orthography.' — 
Philosophical  Essays,  p.  195. 

This  is  elegantly  and  plausibly  expressed,  and  will  doubtless 
appear  very  convincing  to  a  certain  class  of  readers.  In  our  opi- 
nion the  criticism  is  radically  unsound^  and  more  worthy  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  than  of  Dugald  Stewart.  In  fact,  the  implicit  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  involved  in  it  would  make  us  quarrel  vrith 
half  our  national  vocabulary,  which  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  been  applied  to  low  and  familiar  objects,  when  it  was  the 
language  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people.  Let  us  apply  the  canon 
to  another  expression,  much  more  homely  in  its  origin  and  associa- 
tions than  harbinger.  We  need  not  inform  our  readers  who  wrote 
the  following  passages — 

*  Though  the  yesty  waves 

Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.' 

*  These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 

Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar.' 
With  all  due  reverence  for  Partridge's  maxim — de  gtistibus 
—we  cannot  help  maintaining  that  no  man  can  perceive  the  full 
power  of  the  above  nervous  expressions,  unless  he  knows  precisely 
what  yeast  means;  and,  moreover,  that  the  critic  who  would 
quarrel  with  them  on  account  of  the  connexion  of  the  word  with 
malt,  hops,  and  beer-barrels,  and  propose  the  substitution  of  frothy 
foamy  or  any  similar  milk  and  water  expression,  had  better  shut 
up  Shakspeare  and  Byron,  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
French  tragedies.  It  seems  as  absurd  to  quarrel  with  a  forcible 
and  appropriate  poetical  epithet  on  account  of  the  homeliness  of 
its  origin,  as  it  would  be  to  despise  a  beautiful  butterfly,  because 
it  was  once  a  caterpillar ;  and,  to  pursue  the  analogy,  it  is  as  inte- 
resting and  instructive  to  trace  the  progress  of  language  from  rude* 
ness  to  refinement,  as  to  watch  the  successive  transformations  of 
the  various  tribes  of  insects. 

Once  more :  Mr.  Stewart  describes  philologists  as  a  useful  sort 
of  inferior  drudges,  who  may  often  furnish  their  betters  with  im- 
portant  data  for  illustrating  the  progress  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of 
manners,  or  for  tracing  the  migrations  of  mankind  in  ages  of  which 
we  have  no  historical  records.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  it  is  very  possible  for  the  profound  philologist,  and  the 
enlightened  antiquary  or  historian,  to  be  united  in  the  same  person; 
and  that  he  who  derives  this  species  of  knowledge  from  the  fountaiiH 
head,  must  possess  a  great  superiority  over  him  who  has  it  at  second 
or  third  hand,  as  all  can  testify  who  know  and  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  profound  researches  of  such  men  as  the  late  illustrious 

^   Humboldt. 
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Hmnboldt.  Had  Mr.  Stewart  himself  possessed  a  little  more  of  this 
sort  of  knowledge,  he  would  never  have  brought  forward  that  most 
extraordinary  theory  of  the  origin  of  Sanscrit,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a  mere  factitious  language,  manufactured  by  the  Bramins  on 
the  model  of  the  Greek.  This,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  is  the 
most  flagrant  absurdity  that  has  emanated  from  the  Scotch  school 
smce  the  days  of  Monboddo. 

Our  anxiety  to  vindicate  a  favourite  pursuit  has  rather  led  us 
astray  from  our  purpose,  which  is,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
present  state  of  English  lexicography.  We  shall  not  laboriously 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  good  dictionary,  or  to  show 
that  there  is  as  much  reason  for  compiling  a  good  one  of  the 
English  language  as  of  any  other.  Even  supposing  that  we  did 
not  require  such  a  work  for  ourselves^  it  must  at  all  events  be 
wanted  by  those  foreigners  who  take  an  interest  in  our  literature. 
In  most  parts  of  Europe,  a  knowledge  of  English  is  now  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  the  scholars  of  Germany  and 
Denmark  are  not  satisfied  with  a  meagre  school  vocabulary,  but 
go  to  the  best  and  most  original  sources  of  information,  wherever 
they  can  procure  them,  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to 
them  that  the  words  of  our  language  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  correctly  explained^  as  they  cannot  always  have  recourse,  like 
ourselves,  to  living  sources  of  information.  We  heartily  wish^  for 
their  sakes,  as  well  as  for  our  own  credit,  that  they  had  some  better 
guidance  than  they  can  command  at  present.  We  fear  that  our 
best  means  and  appliances  are  far  from  trustworthy,  and  we  feel 
rather  inclined  to  agree  with  a  worthy  Hibernian  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, who  declared  that  the  only  good  English  dictionary  we  possess 
tt  Dr.  Jamieson's  Scottish  one.  None  of  our  lexicographers  has 
equalled,  or  even  approached,  the  venerable  Doctor'^s  industry  in  col- 
lecting words,  or  his  sHill  and  care  in  explaining  them ;  and  though 
etymology  is  his  weakest  point,  he  has,  even  in  this  department,  a 
decided  superiority  over  his  southern  competitors.  Etymology  and 
philology  do  not  seem  to  thrive  on  British  ground.  We  were  in- 
debted to  a  foreigner  (Junius)  for  the  first  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive work  on  the  analogies  of  our  tongue^  and  it  is  humiliating 
to  think  how  little  real  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  two 
centuries  that  have  since  elapsed.  We  have  manifested  the  same 
supineness  in  other  matters  connected  with  our  national  literature. 
We  have  allowed  a  Bavarian  to  print  the  first  edition  of  the  Old 
Saxon  evangelical  harmony — the  most  precious  monument  of  the 
kmd,  next  to  the  Moeso-Gothic  Gospels— from  English  manuscripts. 
In  like  manner,  \ve  are  indebted  to  a  Dane  for  the  first  printed 
text  of  Beowulf,  the  most  remarkable  production  in  the  whole 
range  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature ;  and  we  have  to  thank  another 

Dane 
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Daoe  Cor  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Ang1o*45axM  vtetU* 
cation^  and  for  the  only  grammar  of  that  language  which  deseiret 
the  name.  We  have  had,  it  is  true,  and  Btill  have,  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  exploits  in  English  philology^  but  the  best 
among  them  are  much  on  a  par  with  persons  who  fancy  they  are 
penetrating  into  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  geology^  while  they 
are  only  gathering  up  the  pebbles  that  lie  ob  the  carUi's  surface.* 
We  admit  that  Home  Tooke  dug  more  deeply  than  his  competitors, 
and  by  no  means  without  success;  but,  for  want  of  practical  know* 
ledge,  he  often  laboured  in  the  wrong  vein,  and  as  often  failed  to 
turn  the  right  one  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

One  principal  cause  for  the  little  progress  hitherto  made  in  dik 
branch  of  science  is,  that  it  has  too  often  been  studied  as  physio* 
logy  was  before  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Bacon.  It  was  found 
easier  to  guess  than  to  explore ;  consequently,  almost  every  etymo- 
logist— instead  of  forming  his  system  from  a  copious  and  careful 
induction  of  facts— «ets  out  with  a  determination  to  reduce  evefy 
thing  to  a  certain  preconceived  chimerical  theory.  One  starts 
with  the  doctrine,  that  Celtic  was  certainly  spoken  in  Paradise; 
another  assumes  the  identity  of  Irish  with  Phoenician ;  a  third  un- 
dertakes to  prove  that  Welsh  is  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  He*" 
brew.  Murray  clearly  sees  all  languages  lurking  in  nine  uncouth 
monosyllables — like  forests  of  oaks  in  a  few  acorns ;  Voss  is  cod«^ 
tent  vrith  extracting  Greek  from  a  couple.  On  this,  a  GermM 
philologist,  of  a  better  stamp^  sarcastically  observes,  that  we  may 
just  as  well  undertake  to  derive  every  word  in  every  language 
from  the  vowel  A  ;  and  that,  if  such  theories  are  to  be  toleratol 
at  all,  the  amplest  must  necessarily  be  the  best  All  extrava* 
gancies  of  this  sort  deserve  to  be  classed  with  Darwin's  process  for 
manufacturing  animal  bodies  from  irritable  fibres ;  and  make  as 
long  for  the  re-appearance  of  Aristophanes  on  earth,  to  put  the 
dreaming  authors — 'K^'vr^rirm  X^pctv  Itpeis-^in  the  Clouds. 

Another  great  source  of  failure  has  been,  that  nearly  all  oof 
English  etymologists  took  up  their  trade  without  sufficient  capital; 
and  showed  themselves  grievously  deficient  in  the  various  kinds  oJF 
knowledge  requisite  to  pursue  it  with  success,  tt  is  not  sufficient 
to  collect  a  mass  of  apparently  similar  words,  according  to  their 
initial  letters  in  dictionaries ;  an  etymologist  ought  to  know  the 
affinity  and  different  degrees  of  affinity  between  languages  'to 
study  the  genius  and  grammatical  structure  of  eadh^and,  abote 
all,  to  possess  a  certain  intuitive  quickness  of  perception,  eom«^ 

*  Wo  are  far  from  Intending  td  include  all  our  Angh- Saxon  scholars  of  the  preeeat 
day  in  thb  censure.  We  admired,  and  sincerely  regret,  Mr.  Conybeare.  Some  others 
of  them — especially  Mr.  Kemble  and  Mr.  Thorpe — have  also  done  gtxxl  serrice  ifi 
this  department,  fnd  vre  sinctfely  hppt  that  thcgr  wiU  Uvt  to  4o  a  grMtdeil  nftoww 
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biDed  with  sound  judgment^  capable  of  distinguishitig  the  real 
from  the  imaginary «  Without  this  faculty  of  disoriminationi  mere 
ponderous  learning  it  often  worse  than  useless— the  more  a  man 
knowS|  the  more  blunders  he  is  likely  to  commit.  We  have  a 
signal  example  of  this  in  our  countryman  Hickes.  Few  works 
exhibit  more  zeal  and  industry  than  his  ^Thesaurus;'  and  those 
who  can  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  may  glean  from  it 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  Nevertheless^  we  should 
be  sorry  to  send  a  fellow^creaiure  thither  for  elementary  instruc* 
tion.  Though  he  had  so  little  discrimination  as  to  confound  old 
Saxon  and  Francio— the  very  north  and  south  poles  of  the  6er* 
manic  dialects-^he,  in  an  unlucky  hour^  took  upon  himself  to 
determine  ex  ccdhedrd  the  different  periods  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language^  and  to  classify  its  written  monuments  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  purity  or  impurity.  His  method  of  proceed- 
ing was  summary  enough  :  he  first  constructed  a  grammatical  and 
critical  system  of  his  own,  on  the  most  erroneous  and  imperfect 
data ;  and  then  proceeded  to  stigmatise  everything  that  did  not 
leem  to  accord  with  it,  as  Dano-Saxon,  and  corrupt.  As  he  was 
unable  to  distinguish  between  archaisms  and  poetical  forms,  and 
actual  corruptions,  he  has  included  under  the  above  head  innu* 
merable  compositions  which  do  not  exhibit  a  single  Danish  pecu- 
liarity, grammatical  or  verbal ;  some  of  them,  in  fact,  being 
written  before  the  Danish  invaders  were  seen  or  heard  of*  Most 
unfortunately,  he  has  been  looked  up  to  as  a  paramount  authority 
for  more  than  a  century ;  consequently,  his  labours  have  been,  in 
many  respects,  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  a  man  may  learn  more  of  the  genius  of  the  Anglos 
Saxon  language,  and  of  the  true  principles  of  its  grammar,  from 
Rask,  in  a  single  week,  than  he  will  be  likely  to  do  in  a  year 
from  the  ponderous,  ill-digested,  and  bewildering  compilation  of 
Hickes. 

Of  course,  not  much  was  to  be  expected  from  the  successors  of 
Hickes>  who  had  his  faults  without  a  tithe  of  his  learning  or  in^ 
dastry.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  qualified  for  the  office 
they  undertook,  in  the  same  way.  as  the  macers  in  the  Scottish 
courts,  ^  of  whom,*  as  the  author  of  Redgauntlet  records,  '  it  is 
expressly  required  that  they  shall  be  persons  of  no  knowledge.* 
Not  only  do  they  manifest  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  languages  they  have  to  deal  with,  but  a  total 
want  of  perception  of  their  most  obvious  analogies.  The  changes 
in  corresponding  words  of  kindred  languages  are  not  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  but  regulated  by  fixed  and  deeply^seatcd  principles ; 
especially  in  the  radical  words  of  the  more  ancient  dialects.  When 
we  meet  with  a  simple  verbal  form,  in  Anglo-SMton,  we  know  be* 
.     .  forehand 
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foTjBhand  in  what  shape  it  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  Icelandic, 
as  well  as  what  further  modification  it  is  likely  to  undergo  in 
Danish  and  Swedish.  Of  this  sort  of  knowledge — the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  rational  etymology— our  word-catchers  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  smallest  tincture,  and  consequently  they  are  perpe- 
tually allowing  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  imaginary  resemblances 
into  the  most  ludicrous  mistakes.  One  of  their  deficiencies  is  ex- 
traordinary enough  in  these  days  of  universal  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. .  We  have  taken  some  pains  in  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  our  recent  lexicographers  and  glossarists,  and  find  great  reason 
to  doubt  whether  any  two  of  the  whole  tribe  have  so  much  as  a 
schoolboy  acquaintance  with  modem  German.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  language  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  philologist, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  vocabulary  and  the  number 
and  value  of  its  ancient  literary  monuments,  but  further,  because  the 
best  works  on  almost  every  branch  of  the  subject  are  only  accessible 
to  a  person  acquainted  with  it.  Perhaps  the  writings  of  Grimm, 
Bopp,  and.  their  coadjutors — men  who  seem  likely  to  effect  the 
same  sort  of  revolution  in  European  philology  that  Cuvier  wrought 
in  the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and.  geology — ^have  scarcely 
had  time  to  make  their  way  among  our  scholars :  but  how  comes 
it  that  so  little  use  has  been  made  of  works  which  have  been  forty 
or  fifty  years  before  the  public  ?  We  indeed  occasionally  meet 
with  references  to  Schilter,  Haltaus,  Wachter,  and  Richey,  whose 
Latin  furnishes  some  clue  to  their  meaning ;  but  we  have  looked 
in  vain  for  an  etymology  from  the  valuable  Bremisch-S'achsisches 
Worterbuch — the  Holsteinisches  Idiotikon — the  elaborate  work 
pf  Stalder  on  the  dialects  of  Switzerland  ;  and  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  we  have  not  found  the  smallest  notice  taken  of  the 
celebrated  dictionary  of  Adelung  —  which,  as  a  comprehensive 
etymological  depository,  perhaps  claims  precedence  over  eveiy 
European  work  of  the  same  class.  We  can  only  account  for  this 
by  concluding  that  the  key  to  those  treasures  was  wanting.  The 
explanations  and  definitions  are  German — (T(poSpce>  Tci/royEf— conse- 
quently, any  attempt  of  the  uninitiated  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
them  would  have  had  the  success  of  George  Primrose's  well- 
meant  attempt  to  teach  the  Dutch  English. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  take  some  notice  of  the  different  works 
we  are  professing  to  review.  The  limits  of  an  article  necessarilj 
preclude  all  detailed  analysis  of  their  contents ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
give  our  opinion  of  their  respective  merits  as  briefly  as  we  can. 
Concerning  Mr.  Todd's  labours,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
much.  He  has  shown  much  industry  in  collecting  words  from  our 
old  writers ;  and  has  made  sundry  corrections,  which  are  not 
without  their  value.     In  short,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he.  his 

read 
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read  many  books,  and  remembers  a  great  deal  of  what  he  has 
read ;  and  that  he  is  sufficiently  accurate  in  matters  connected 
with  his  own  particular  department.  But  his  acquaintance  with 
the  language  b  more  scholastic  than  vernacular;  and  he  too  fre* 
quently  reminds  us  of  Lightfoot,  who,  after  drawing  up  a  most 
learned  and  elaborate  topographical  description  of  Jerusalem,  was 
completely  lost  on  the  road  to  his  own  field.  He  has  most  espe- 
cially failed  in  adapting  his  work  to  the  present  state  of  science. 
Innumerable  terms  of  art  are  wholly  omitted,  and  the  explana- 
tions of  many  that  are  given  are  either  defective  or  absolutely 
erroneous ;  in  short,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  terminology  of 
science  remains  nearly  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  George  II.  The 
department  of  British  botany,  in  which  precision  was  both  neces- 
sary, and  easily  attainable,  is  executed  throughout  in  the  most 
slovenly  and  incomplete  manner.  Instead  of  the  nomenclature 
of  Linneeus,'Mr.  Todd  Jias  either  given  the  exploded  and  forgotten 
definitions  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  or  none  at  all ;  consequently,  a 
foreigner  would,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances^  be  unable  to  dis- 
cover what  is  meant.  Let  the  following  familiar  words — respect- 
ing which  one  would  think  there  could  be  no  mistake — serve  as  a 
sample : — 

1.  *  CocKLB  {cocceU  Sax.;  lolium,  zizarua^  Lat),  a  weed  that  grows 
in  com.    The  same  with  corn- rose,  a  species  of  poppy.' 

Here  is  a  confusion  of  three  distinct  plants, — Lolium  temuleti" 
turn,  or  darnel — Agrostemma  githago^  the  corn-cockle — and  Pa- 
paver  rhoeas,  the  wild  poppy. 

2.  *  Waybread  (plantago)ja  plant/ 

What  plant? — Is  it  Plantago  major — media — lanceolata — 
coronopus — or  mariiima  ?  A  reference  to  the  Saxon  wegbnBdy  or 
the  German  wegebreit,  would  have  shown  that  the  proper*  ortho- 
graphy is  vfsiybrede ;  and  also  have  served  to  identify  the  species. 

3.  *  Cranberry,  the  whortleberry  or  bilberry.* 

No  more  than  a  raspberry  is  a  blackberry^^zs  every  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  that  has  tasted  a  cranberry-tart,  can  testify.  We 
hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  our  readers  in  what  the  di£ference 
consists ;  but  we  ask  seriously^  whether  foreigners,  who  find  these 
gross  blunders  in  our  most  accredited  dictionaries,  will  not  have 
cause  to  say,  that  Englishmen  neither  know  their  own  language, 
nor  the  most  common  natural  productions  of  their  own  country  ? 

As  specimens  of  English  natural  history,  the  above  are  doubt- 
less bad  enough;  they  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  worst 
samples  of  the  march  of  information  among  us.  Our  readers  are 
probably  aware  that  an  Almanac  is  annually  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge- 
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ledge-^with  sufficiently  lofty  pretensions^  and  beluing  in  front  tbe 
names  of  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
cabinet  ministers^  The  one  published  in  163^  is  garnished  with 
a  calendar  of  British  zoology>  furnished^  we  suppose^  by  a  profiBa^ 
sor  of  the  London  University^^-certainly  by  some  one  to  whom  the 
sound  of  Bow-bell  is  more  familiar  than  the  xoology  of  this  or  any 
other  country.  Among  the  natural  phenomena  in  January^  we  are 
gravely  informed  that  the  hearth-^cricket^  the  bed-flea^  and  the 
cheese-miie  may  be  seen  in  their  respective  haunts,  particularly  oh 
fine  days  I  Undoubtedly !  and  so  may  bugs  and  other  little  crea- 
tures familiar  to  man  1  In  February,  '  the  grayling  ascends  rivers 
from  the  sea/  We  believe  grayling  are  about  as  plentiful  in  the 
sea  as  herrings  are  in  Virginia  Water.  In  June  'the  iheep^— 
Ovii  aries — is  shorn  and  washed  I ' — {qu.  washed  and  shorn  ?)  a 
piece  of  na^uraf  history  worthy  of  the  wight  who  pronounced  St. 
Paul's  a  great  natural  curiosity.  In  Ncwember,  '  hares  remain 
much  in  their  eiens' — (fearful  places,  no  doubt)  ;  and  the  in^June- 
shorn-and-washed  avis  aries  <  pairs  '  (we  thought  the  ram  was  vir 
gregis)^  'and  utters  its  peculiar  cair — being,  we  suppose,  sHeiU 
at  all  other  seasons.  In  December^  the  different  species  of  swal- 
lows— like  Horrebow's  owls — ^^are  not  found:'  we  needed  no 
ghost  to  tell  us  that.  Surely  such  stuff  as  this — and  there  is  plenty 
of  the  same  sort — is  not  much  better  than  Francis  Moore's  astro^ 
logy !  A  botanical  and  floral  register,  in  a  subsequent  Almanac^ 
is  pretty  much  of  the  same  calibre.  If  the  countrymen  of  Linnaeus 
get  hold  of  these  publications — which  they  will  naturally  regard 
as  containing  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  Society — ^what  an 
elevated  idea  they  will  have  of  the  state  of  knowledge  among  us ! 
— But  we  must  come  back  to  our  dictionaries. 

We  had  seen  Dr.  Webster's  work  so  highly  praised,  parti- 
cularly by  his  countrymen,  that  we  were  led  to  form  high  ex- 
pectations of  its  merit.  These  expectations  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  disappointed.  We  give  the  author  credit  for  great 
industry — some  of  which  is  not  unsuccessfully  directed.  He  has 
added  many  words,  and  corrected  many  errors,  especially  in  terms 
relating  to  natural  history  and  other  branches  of  modem  science. 
But  the  general  execution  of  his  work  is  poor  enough.  It  con-^ 
tains,  indeed^  the  words  in  common  use,  with  their  ordinary  ac* 
ceptations,  but  conveys  no  luminous  or  correct  views  of  the 
origin  and  structure  of  the  language.  Indeed,  as  an  attempt  to 
give  the  derivation  and  primary  meaning  of  words  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  decided  failure ;  and  is  throughout  conducted  on  per- 
verse and  erroneous  principles.  The  mere  perusal  of  his  Preface 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  is  but  slenderly  qualified  for  the  un* 
dertaking.    There  is  every  where  a  {[teat  parade  of  erudition,  and 

a  great 
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a  great  lack  of  real  kAowleclge;  id  short,  we  do  not  recollect  ev«r 
to  have  witnessed  in  the  same  compass  a  greater  number  of  cru« 
ditiei  and  errors,  or  more  pains  taken  to  so  little  purpose.     In 
his  sketch  of  languages,  he  describes  Basque  as  a  pure  dialect  of 
the  old  Celtic :  it  is  neither  allied  to  the  Celtic  nor.  to  any  other 
European  family  of  tongues.    He  states  further,  that  he  *  has  no 
particular  knowledge  of  the  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  and  the  dialects 
or  languages  spoken  in  Switaerland,  further  than  that  they  belong 
to  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  family.'    Could  a  man  who  professes  to 
have  spent  half  his  Ufe  in  comparing  languages  be  ignorant  that 
Icelandic  is  the  venerable  parent  of  the  whole  Scandinavian  tribe ; 
and,  consequently,  of  first  rats  importance  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  words  7     He  discovers  that  the  prefixed  a  m  awake^  adiamed, 
&c.  is  formed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ge-^With  which  it  has  not  the 
smallest  connexion ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  same  particle  {ge)  is 
retained  in  the  Danish  and  in  8ome  German  and  Dutch  words. 
It  is  notoriously  of  the  most  extensive  use  in  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man— and  the  very  few  Danish  words  in  which  it  occurs  are  one 
and  all  borrowed  from  the  Lower  Saxon.     With  equal  felicity  he 
asserts  that  the  prefix  be  is  of  extensive  Use  in  Danish  and  Swedish. 
Just  as  much  as  hyper  and  peri  are  in  Latin ;  be  like  ge  is  in 
those  two  languages  a  borrowed  particle,  and  from  the  same  quar- 
ter.     He  thinks  the  negative  prefix  o  in  Swedish  is  probably  a 
contracted  word,  being  unable  to  perceive  its  identity  with  the 
German  and  English  un*     As  might  be  supposed  from  these  spe- 
cimens— Dr.   Webster's  application  of  the  northern  tongues  to 
English  etymologies  is  often  erroneous  and  perverse  enough — it  is» 
however,  upon  the  whole,  better  than  we  should  have  anticipated 
fipom  one  so  slenderly  acquainted  with  their  structure  and  pecu- 
liarities.    He  has  taken  great  pains  in  collecting  and  comparing 
synonymes  from    different  languages,    and  is  often  sufficiently 
happy  in  the  explanation  of  individual  terms.     But  the  ambitious 
attempt  to  develope  the  radical  import  of  words  was  an  under- 
taking far  beyond  his  strength  and  acquirements.     In  nineteen  in- 
stances out  of  twenty  his  explanations  are  founded  on  a  mere 
petUio  prmcipiif  and  frequently  they  are  too  ludicrous  to  deserve 
a  serious  refutation.     Our  readers  may  judge  of  them  by  the  fol- 
lowing sample : — 

*  Heat  usually  implies  excitement ;  but  as  the  effect  of  heat  as  well 
as  of  cold  is  sometimes  to  contract — ^I  think  both  are  sometimes  from 
the  same  radian,* 

We  fear  the  doctor  had  forgotten  the  fable  of  the  satyr  and  the 
traveller,  when  he  penned  the  above  choice  sentence. 

The  main  feature  of  the  doctor's  work^ — and  the  point  on  which 
be  evidently  most  prides  himself — is  a  laborious  parallel  between 

Hebrew- 
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Hebrew—- with  its  kindred  dialects — ^and  those  European  lan- 
guages from  which  English  is  derived.  We  hesitate  not  to  say 
Siat  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labour  to  attempt  to  establish  an 
analogy  between  two  classes  so  totally  unlike  in  their  component 
elements,  as  well  as  their  entire  mechanism  and  grammatical 
structure.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  certain  number  of  verbal  re- 
semblances, which,  when  carefully  examined,  generally  prove 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  seldom  that  an  affinity  can  be 
proved,  and  when  a  remote  one  does  exist,  the  discovery  of  it 
rarely  throws  any  light  on  the  origin  or  philosophy  of  languages 
like  ours.  We  will  produce  a  single  example  of  the  fallacy  of 
trusting  to  resemblances  of  this  sort.  In  Matth.  i.  £.  et  9eq.,  the 
Syriac  translator  renders  eyivyv^sB  by  17)K  (auled  or  avled) ;  in  the 

modem  Danish  version  we  find  avlede,  apparently  so  closely  re- 
sembling the  Syriac  term,  in  sound,  spelling,  and  signification, 
that  many  a  smatterer  in  etymology  would  jnmp  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  community  of  origin.  But  an  examination  of  the  grammati- 
cal inflexions  proves  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  affinity  between 
the  two.  The  roots  have  just  one  letter  in  common,  and  the  ap- 
parent similarity  is,  in  fact,  a  proof  of  real  difference,  being  acci- 
dentally brought  about  in  each  word  by  a  totally  opposite  process 
of  inflexion.  Yet,  unskilful  as  it  would  be  to  identify  the  above 
words  with  each  other,  it  would  hardly  be  so  bad  as  deriving 
preach  [Lat.  praedico]  from  the  Hebrew  barak — to  bless-— or 
establish  [Lat.  sto  ! ! !]  from  yatzab — which  Dr.  Webster  does 
without  the  smallest  symptoms  of  remorse,  or  apparent  suspicion 
of  the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the  thing.  These  specimens 
may  make  us  thankful  that  the  doctor's  *  Synopsis  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Uncompounded  Words  in  Twenty  Languages'  is  *  not 
published — and  perhaps  never  will  be.'  It  would  certainly  be  a 
formidable  addition  to  the  mass  of  etymological  trash  already 
before  the  world. 

The  above  strictures  on  the  application  of  Oriental  languages 
to  etymology  must,  of  course,  be  understood  to  refer  to  those  of 
the  Semitic  family.  With  respect  to  Persian,  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  though  Dr.  Webster's  .etymologies  from  this  source  are 
not  always  to  the  purpose,  they  are  more  frequently  so  than  those 
from  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  fact,  the  Persian  language  b  an 
undoubted  descendant  of  Sanscrit,  or  some  ancient  tongue 
closely  allied  to  it :  wofully  disfigured  and  corrupted,  it  is  true, 
but  still  retaining  sufficient  traces  of  its  origin.  It  is,  therefore, 
capable  of  furnishing  valuable  materials  for  the  illustration  of  the 
great  Indo-European  tribe,  if  used  skilfully  and  soberly,  but  the 
mischief  is,  that  half-learned  philologists  are  always  attempting 
to  make  some  kind  of  coin  pass  for  more  than  its  real  worth. 

Various 
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Various  attempts,  for  example,  have  been  made  to  deduce  Ger- 
man— en  ligne  droUe — firom  the  old  Persian.  Von  Hammer^  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  maintains  most  pertinaciously,  that  not  only 
the  language,  but  the  German  men  and  the  German  horses  are 
from  this  quarter,  being  the  undoubted  descendants  of  the  warriors 
and  steeds  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  The  verbal  coinci- 
dences between  the  two  languages  are  indeed  so  numerous,  that  a 
sufficiently  plausible  theory  may  be  constructed  by  any  one  who 
takes  care  to  exhibit  everything  that  suits  his  purpose,  and  to 
keep  all  the  rest  out  of  sight,  according  to  the  established  practice 
of  system-mongers.  But  when  carefully  and  impartially  examined, 
they  only  go  to  prove  a  remote  collateral  affinity.  The  majority  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  common  descent  from  Sanscrit  or  its  parent, 
and  tbe  points  of  dbsimilarity  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
of  agreement.  Still  the  latter  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  not  only 
as  illustrative  of  the  history  and  affinities  of  language,  but  also  of 
the  manners,  customs,  and  religious  opinions  of  antiquity ;  and  oc- 
casionally we^  are  amused  by  meeting  with  things  of  this  sort, 
where  we  should  hardly  expect,  a  priori,  to  find  them.  We  will 
produce  a  couple  of  instances  whicn  have  not,  to  our  recollection, 
been  noticed  before. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Semitic  languages  do  not  throw 
much  light  on  those  of  Europe.  This  remark,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  the  exotic  terms  that  have  found  their  way 
into  some  Semitic  dialects.  In  a  remarkable  Syro-Chaldaic  lec- 
tionarium  in  the  Vatican  library,  supposed  by  Adier  to  be  in  the 
Jerusalem  dialect,  vvjoiiuLara,  Luke  xv.  22,  is  rendered  lyw, 
that  is,  in  a  more  European  dress,  shuuin,  or  shooin — precisely 
the  word  which  a  West  Riding  Yorkshiremau  uses  for  shoes. 
Hence,  it  appears,  that  those  Hierosolymitan  Christians,  if  such 
they  were,  not  only,  to  use  the  Beaufoy  phrase,  had  their  feet  ac- 
commodated  with  shoes,  but,  moreover,  had  a  very  tolerable  sort 
of  English  name  for  them.  The  termination  in  is  tbe  Chaldee 
or  Syriac  plural :  the  word  itself  cannot  be  referred  to  any  known 
Semitic  root.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  how  this  Germanic 
word  got  into  an  Aramean  dialect,  but  we  believe  the  history  of 
its  progress  thither  would  be  both  curious  and  instructive,  if  it 
were  possible  to  trace  it. 

Much  has  been  written  to  little  purpose,  respecting  the  origin 
of  Yule.  We  are  not  without  a  suspicion  that  the  following 
curious  passage  may  in  some  way  be  connected  with  it.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  story  is  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  but  we  prefer  Castell's 
account,  we  know  not  whence  derived,  as  more  clear  and  consis- 
tent.    In  his  Persian  lexicon  are  the  following  articles : — 

*  Shbb  yelda.  Anni  nox  longissima.  Ssdeh  bt  Sedhbh.  Sextus 
dedmuB  dies  mensis  Behmen  [t\  e.  medii  mensis  hyemis]  magis  solen- 
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nis  eti  festug.  Item,  Nox  qnsedam  feata  qua  iguM  soleani  rita  ex«- 
struunt;  al.  Aeh  sayeh^  et  sheb  yelda  [see  above]  ;  Turo,  sayehJiimd^ 
sy  dictum.  Tempore  Regis  Husheqk  [Hoshung]  magnus  eztitit  dsaeo, 
ut  aiunt ;  quern  ipse  rex  lapide  petena  forte  fortuna  alium  lapidem 
jactu  tetigit ;  quorum  lapidum  coUisione  ignis  e^^citatus,  qui  berbas  ^t 
arbores  circumcirca  consumpsit,  earumque  iocendio  draco  ill^  periit. 
Lseti  incolae  siumpserunt  de  hoc  igne,  et  veluti  triumpbales  ignes  ubique 
extruxerunt.     Qui  mos  ab  eo  tempore  ad  hoc  usque  solemnis  mauait.' 

The  story  is  not  a  bad  one,  though  not  quite  so  marveUpus  aa 
Baron  Munchausen's  destruction  of  the  ))ear  by  the  collision  of 
two  flints,  We  lay  no  great  stress  on  the  verbal  resemblance  be- 
tween yelda  and  yule,  wnich  may  be  wholly  casual,  but  we  con<- 
sider  the  similarity  of  the  two  festivs^lsy  and  especially  the  exact 
correspondence  of  the  season  of  celebration,  as  very  renoarkable. 
If  we  mistake  not,  Firdusi  deduces  the  whole  system  of  fire-wor- 
ship from  this  source* — we  think  the  other  the  more  plausible  ver** 
sion  of  the  matter — we  do  not  say  more  true.  The  feast  was  evi* 
dently,  in  its  origin,  in  honour  of  the  sun's  passing  the  winter 
solstice.  The  story  of  the  dragon  we  conceive  to  be  an  ancient 
mythus  that  has  appeared  in  more  than  one  shape,  and  as  we 
vehemendy  suspect,  also  to  be  traced  to  an  astronomical  origin. 
The  most  obvious  parallel  is  the  destruction  of  the  Lern^ean 
Hydra  by  Hercules.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  monster  subdued 
by  a  professed  hero-errant^  and  by  the  assistance  of  fire ;  it  hap- 
pens too^  oddly  enough,  that  lolaus,  or  lolas,  who  furnished  Her- 
cules with  the  burning  brands  from  the  adjoining  forest,  bears  a 
name  very  capable  of  petrifaction*  A  clever  mythologist  might 
construct  a  theory  out  of  much  scantier  materials.  If  the  author 
of  Nimrod,  for  mstance,  takes  the  matter  in  hand,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  his  explaining  every  part  of  it  as  ingeniously  as  he  re- 
solved St.  Cuthbert  into  an  avatar  of  Cush  the  bright.  He  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  identifying  Hercules  with  Hoshiing — the 
hydra  with  the  dragon — lolaus  with  the  stone — or  the  stone  with 
lolaus — ad  libitum;  or,  in  proving  that  the  Persian  Sheb  yelda — 
the  Thebau  Iol(£a — and  the  Scandinavian  Yuk,  were  originally 
one  and  the  same  festival ;  and  finally,  that  the  resuscitation,  or 
rejuvenescence  of  lolaus,  charioteer  of  Hercules  (i.  e,  of  the  sun), 
has  a  reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  solar  year.  We  do  not  pre- 
sume to  decide  such  recondite  questions,  but  merely  wish  to 
suggest,  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  Indian  and  Persian 
traditions  might  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the  mythology  of 
Scandinavia,  where  we  find  the  same  blending  of  Sabianismi  pan- 
theism, and  worship  of  deified  heroes  as  m  that  of  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  Hindo3tan,  and  resemblances  in  detail  too  numerous  to  be 
always  accidental. 

To  those  who  care  more  About  the  business  of  real  life  than 
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the  genealogy  of  gods  and  demigods,  it  may  be  more  interesting 
to  learn  that  Persia  Was  not  only^  like  Scotland^  literally  a  land  of 
caie$* — with  frontiers  called  marxha  or  marchet,  under  the  care 
of  a  marzuban  or  custoft  confinium  (Anglici^  warden  of  the 
marche8>--<-but  that  the  inhabitants  were  moreover  well  acquainted 
with  the  truly  English  games  of  tipcat  f  and  leap-frog.  They 
who  maintain  that  our  ancestors  were  once  tributaries  of  ^  the 
Grand  Cyrus,'  are  welcome  to  suppose  that  those  words  and 
things  accompanied  the  Sakai  Sunu,  or  Sac»^  on  their  passage 
from  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and 
that  our  adjective  bcui,  a  word  only  found  in  Persian  and  English, 
is  from  the  same  quarter. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Webster's  quartos  were  hardly  worthy  of 
being  reprinted  in  England.     Of  the  next  work  on  our  list,  Mr. 

*  Kak,  paaii  bifcoctm. — Castell.  Lex.  Pers.  col.  434.  The  word  is  also  found  in 
Sy  riac>  Arabic,  and  Ghaldee,  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Persian. — Vide  Michaelii' 
edition  of  Gastell's  Syriac  Lexicon,  p.  404.  In  the  Ckrmanio  languages  cake  is 
significant,  being  formed  from  cookf  like  rifAfim  from  «^«*tw;  as  is  manifest  in 
Lover  Saxon,  koJktih  to  cook,  iaiiAc,  a  cake,  and  still  more  plainly  in  the  Scottish 
form,  cookie.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  exact  degrees  of  relationship  between 
the  Persian  and  Teutonic  terms  and  the  Latin  caqt^o.  Compare  Sanscrit  pae,  to 
cxwk,  Phrygian  hekoty  bread,  and  our  own  bake. 

t  We  transcribe  the  following  articles  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  access 
to  that  extraordinary  monument  of  iU-rei^uited  learnings — CasteU's  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glotton. 

*  Chelu  chub  (q.  d,  paxilhit  et  baculus),  Lasus  genus  puerorum ;  ligni  teretis 
extremum  alio  ligno  percutiunt,  atque  ita  in  aerem  supsiliens  propellunt.' — Lex  Pers. 
col.  21 1.  This  game  was  formerly  well  known  in  Yorkshire  under  the  appellation 
of  irippett.  In  the  southern  counties  it  is  called  tipcat )  in  Northumberland  trippet 
and  eoit. 

'  Mezhid,  Mezid  et  Mesideh.  Lusus  nomen  quo  aliqui  quotcunque  proni,  ad 
genua  manibus  compositis  consistunt,  quorum  extremus  semper  cseteros  omnes  supra 
dorsum  transilit,  et  primo  loco  se  eodem  modo  rursus  constituit.' — col.  508.  We 
leaye  it  to  persons  better  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  popular  sports  than  ourselves  to 
decide  whether  the  above  were  among  the  games  invented  by  the  Lydians  in  the 
time  of  the  great  famine,  which  enabled  them  to  pass  every  altemaiB  day  during 
eighteen  years  without  eating.— Vide  Herodot.  lib.  1,  c.  94. 

The  following  passage  proves  that  the  piougk-driil  is  neither  an  Englbh  invention 
nor  a  very  recent  one  :— 

^  Kesht  karideh ;  ager  aratus,  seminatusque  simul — ut  in  Gurdistan — dum  aratnr, 
per  exi(^um  foramen  desuper  granum  decidit  quovis  memento  ante  vomerem,  et 
parum  k  latere,  quod  subvers4  demde  tenft  obtegitur.'— Lex  Persicum,  col.  458. 

It  seems  the  barbarous  Kurds  are  at  least  no  novices  in  agriculture.  The  mis- 
sionary Garzoni,  who  resided  in  Kurdistan  from  1764  to  1782,  describes  the  valleys 
and  champaign  country  as  being  at  that  time  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  As  his 
*  Grammatica  e  Vocabolario  deila  Lingua  Kurda '  is  in  few  hands,  the  following 
fxtract  from  the  preface  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers: — 

<  Li  paesi  Kurdi  sono  tutte  raontagne  altissime  appartenenti  al  monte  Tauro,  con 
le  loro  bellissime  valH,  fertili  di  frutta  e  liso.  I  lore  monti  sopratutto  abbondano  di 
ottima  salla,  della  quale  li  mercanti  esteri  ne  fanno  un  gran  comniercio,  traffican- 
dol*  nella  Asia  Minore,  in  Soria,  in  Aleppo,  indi  in  Europa  \  per  11  buoni  pascoli 
abbondano  pure  d'ottime  pecore,  e  capre,  in  cui  consiste  la  mamor  entrata.  Le 
pianure  poi  i  pid  de'  monti,  tanto  dalla  parte  di  Persia,  quanto  dalla  parte  di  Me- 
sopotamia, gono  ieitiUssiaw  di  grioio,  linoi  bpml^acs  «  seiampt'-^  d* 
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Richardson's,  we  are. inclined,  on  many  accounts,  to  judge  favour- 
ably.    We  do  not  consider  it  perfect,  either  in  point  of  plan  or 
execution,  but  we  hope  it  is  likely  to  become  the  foundation  of 
a  better  dictionary  than  we  have  hitherto  possessed — and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  honourable  zeal  of  the  author  may  be  properly 
encouraged  by  the  public.     His  selection  of  words  is,  in  the 
main,  judicious,  and  he  has  shown  laudable  industry  in  the  col- 
lection of  authorities  for  their  different  acceptations.     We  still 
adhere  to  the  opinion  which  we  formerly  expressed,  that  it  would  be 
a  more  scientific,  and  in  all  respects  a  preferable  arrangement,  to 
give  the  significations  of  words  in  the  natural  order  of  succession, 
for  we  hold  Grandgoustier's   golden  rule — ^  de  commencer  par 
le  commencement — to  be  as  applicable  to  etymology  as  any  other 
subject,     A  chronological  table  of  authors  would   enable  every 
reader  to   classify  the  quotations  according  to  their  respective 
ages:  and   it  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  ascertain  what 
a  word  originally  meant,  than. to  know  by  what  English  aidhor 
now  extant  it  happened  to  be  first  used.     We  think,  moreover, 
that  there  is  too  often  a  scantiness  in  Mr.  Richardson's  definitions, 
calculated  to  leave  imperfectly  informed  persons,  and  especially 
foreigners,    at  a  loss;    and   that    the  more    remote   senses  of 
words,  which   are   precisely   those  that  most  need  explanation, 
are  often  wholly  overlooked.     For  example,  under  Aherrationf 
no  notice  is  taken  of  the  astronomical  and  optical  employment 
of  the  term ;  and  under  Alchymy,  the  primary  meaning  is  left 
to   be  collected  from   an   absurd   and   erroneous  etymology  of 
Vossius,  and   the  secondary  one,   viz.,    *  a  factitious  or  mixed 
metal,'   from   a  passage  in   Milton,   unintelligible   to   common 
readers.     We  could  easily  show  that  Mr.  Richardson  has  omitted 
many  words  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages — but  we 
do  not  find  fault  with  this; — we  rather  object  to  his  having  admitted 
too  many.     In  our  opinion,  archaic  and  provincial  terms  belong 
rather  to  a  glossary  than  to  a  standard  dictionary  of  a  cultivated 
language.     A  repository  of  such  words,  to  be  of  any  real  value, 
ought  to  be  complete ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  dreadful 
confusion  it  would  cause,  to  blend  a  huge  mass  of  antique  and 
dialectical  forms  with  the  English  of  the  present  day.     We  con- 
ceive the  following  would  be  a  proper  division  of  the  different 
periods  of  our  tongue  :-^l.  An  Anglo-Saxon  lexicon,  concluding 
with  the  eleventh  century.     2.  A  glossary  of  archaic,  and,  what  is 
much  the  same  thing,  provincial  English,  to  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.      3.  Classical  and  modem  English,  from  a.  d. 
1500,   to  the  present  time.      Words  belonging  to  the  second 
period  must  of  course  be  referred  to  for  the  iUustraHon  of  diose 
in  the  third — but  ought  not  to  be  classed  with  them* 

We 
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We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  etymo- 
logical portion  of  Mr.  Richardson's  work,  the  defects  of  which 
are  not  so  much  chargeable  on  himself^  as  on  the  guide  whose 
dicta  he  implicitly  follows.  He  appears  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  author  of  ihe  Diversions  of  Purley  proves  everything  that 
he  asserts,  and  that  all  rational  and  philosophical  English  etynio- 
logy  must  be  founded  on  his  system.  As  we  think  there  are 
no  suflScient  grounds  for  this  persuasion,  and  that  the  general  pre- 
valence of  it  would  be  more  likely  to  impede  the  improvement  of 
sound  philology  than  to  promote  it,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  opportunity  of  making  some  stiictures  on  this  celebrated 
work^  which  has  been  praised  and  censured  without  sufficient  dis- 
crimination. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Tooke  has  done  some  service  to  the 
cause  of  JEnglish  philology.  He  has  successfully  exposed  the 
dreaming  theories  of  Harris  and  Monboddo.  He  has  made  va- 
luable remarks  on  various  grammatical  subjects,  and  is  frequently 
sagacious  and  happy  in  the  explanation  of  particular  words. 
£ven  his  errors  and  paradoxes  are  not  without  their  use.  They 
are  supported  with  an  ingenuity  that  compels  us  to  admire  when 
we  feel  obliged  to  withhold  our  assent,  and  not  unfrequently  con- 
tain approximations  to  truth  which  more  wary  and  cautious  in- 
quirers may  turn  to  good  account.  In  short,  we  know  few  books 
more  instructive  than  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  to  those  who  are 
.able  and  willing  to  think  for  themselves  ;  but  those  who  are  con- 
tent to  take  up  their  opinions  on  trust,  that  is  to  say,  the  great 
majority  of  readers,  are  as  likely  to  be  misled  by  its  author  as 
directed  aright.  No  one  appears  to  have  formed  a  more  accurate 
.estimate  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  work,  than  the  late  ac- 
complished editor  of  Warton's  History  of  Poetry — whose  remarks 
are  so  distinguished  by  moderation  and  candour,  as  well  as  by  their 
general  truth  and  discrimination,  that  we  make  no  apology  for 
laying  them  before  our  readers. 

*  To  those  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining  Mr.  Tooke's 
theory,  and  his  own  peculiar  illustration  of  it,  it  will  soon  be  evident, 
that,  though  no  objections  can  be  offered  to  his  general  results,  yet 
his  details,  more  especially  those  contained  in  his  first  volume,  may  be 
contested  nearly  as  often  as  they  are  admitted.  The  cause  of  this 
will  be  found  in  what  Mr.  Tooke  has  himself  related,  of  the  manner 
in  which  those  results  were  obtained,  combined  with  another  circum- 
stance, which  he  did  not  think  it  of  importance  to  communicate,  but 
which,  as  he  certunly  did  not  feel  its  consequences,  he  could  have  no 
'  improper  motive  for  concealing.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Tooke, 
with  whom,  like  every  man  of  an  active  mind,  idleness— in  his  case, 
perhaps,  the  idleness  of  a  busy  political  life — ranked  as  an  enjoy- 
ment, only  investigated  his  ^system  at  its  two  extremes,  the  root 
.  VOL.  Liv.  NO.  cviii.  Y  and 
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and  tlie  tmnnitY  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng&k  horn  ihm 
centaiy  downwards, — and  having  satisfiad  biBiaelf  om  a  irriew  of 
its  condition  in  these  two  stages,  that  his  preriovs  eutiiiuioas 
were  on  the  whole  correct,  he  abandimad  all  farther  lawnatipa 
of  the  subject.  The  fbnner,  I  sboold  feel  dispoaad  to  babeTe,  hs 
chieflf  studied  in  Lye's  ▼ooabular]r*"Of  the  latter,  he  certain^  had 
ample  eaperience.  Bat  in  passing  over  the  interrening  space,  asd 
we  might  say  for  want  of  a  doe  knowledge  of  those  nomeroas  kvf 
which  gorem  the  Anglo-Saxtm  grammar — and  no  langnage  can  be 
familiar  to  as  withoat  a  similar  biowledge — a  varietY  of  the  £uBter 
lines  and  minor  features,  all  contributing  to  give  both  form  and  ei- 
pression  to  our  language,  entirely  escaped  him ;  and  hence  the  facffirifls 
with  which  hb  system  has  been  made  the  subject  of  attack,  thoogh  hi 
£urty  it  is  not  the  system  which  has  been  Tulnerable,  but  Mr.  Tooke^ 
occasionally  loose  application  of  it' — fFarton*$  HiMlon/  cf  BrngtH 
Poetry y  Tol  il  pp.  493^.  ed.  18S4. 

To  this  we  assent,  with  some  little  limitation.  We  are  of  opioSoa 
that  Tooke  signally  failed  in  establishing  some  leading  ponts  of 
his  system,  and  that  bis  knowledge  of  ancient  English  Uten^we 
was  more  multifarious  than  accurate.  He  frequently  mistakea  the 
meaning  of  his  English  quotations,  as  well  as  of  his  Scottish  ones, 
and  often  draws  sweeping  and  utterly  unwarrantable  conclusiov 
from  the  blunder  of  a  printer,  or  a  mere  misconception  of  his  owb« 
What  Mr.  Price  observes  of  bis  Anglo-Saxon  scbolaiship  ii 
equally  applicable  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  German  and  Scandi- 
navian dialects.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  <lid  not  pos- 
sess an  accurate  grammatical  knowledge  of  any  one  of  those  laa- 
guages;  and  of  their  general  analogies  and  distinguishing  peculiaii* 
ties  ne  knew  nothing  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that 
he  fell  into  many  gross  mistakes  ;  there  is  more  cause  to  be  sur- 
prised that  he  was  so  often  in  the  right. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  detailed  analysis 
of  Tooke's  work, — we  shall  merely  produce  some  instances  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  practical  errors,  and  leave  our  opinion  of 
his  principles  to  be  collected  from  our  strictures  on  their  particular 
application.  Mr.  Price  observes  that  the  details  in  the  first  part 
of  bis  work,  namely,  his  much  vaunted  analysis  of  particles,  may 
be  contested  nearly  as  often  as  the^  are  admitted.  We  venture  to 
go  further,  and  to  pronounce  that  it  is,  both  in  principle  and  exe- 
cution, the  most  erroneous  and  defective  part  of  the  system^  and 
that  it  contains  very  little  indeed  that  can  be  safely  relied  upoa« 

One  copious  source  of  error,  affecting  more  or  less  every  branch 
of  Tooke's  system,  is  the  assumption  that  Anglo-Saxon  and  ils 
sister  dialects  may  be  practically  regarded  as  original  languagei, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  bulk  of  the  abbreviated  forms  of  speecb> 
which  we  call  particles,  may  be  traced  to  verbs  or  noims^  actually 
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existing  in  one  or  more  of  that  tribe.  AH  this  is  more  easily  as- 
serted than  proved :  in  fact,  we  have  almost  invincible  evidence  that 
the  assumption  is  a  dovi^nright  petitioprincipii  and  totally  erroneous. 
CpUateraf  dialects,  so  closely  relateo  as  those  in  question,  as  cer-*^ 
tainly  prove  the  existence  of  a  parent  language,  as  the  co-e;iistepce 
of  brothers  and  sisters  implies  a  father  before  them ;  and  as  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  Hecuba  had  a  mother,  though  we  do 
not  know  who  she  vyas,  it  is  at  least  possible,  that  this  more  ancient 
Teutonic^  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it,  might  not  itself  be  an 
original  tongue,  but  a  scion  from  a  still  older  form  of  speech.  If, 
therefore,  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  nata  natarum^  a  language  several 
descents  removed  from  a  primaeval  one  now  lost,  but  in  all  like- 
lihood closely  related  to  Sanscrit,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  its 
component  elements  are  self-existent  and  self-derived?  Must  all 
the  primitive  circulating  medium  be  cast  into  the  crucible  and 
recoined  ?  May  not  some  of  the  pieces  have  come  down  to  us, 
somewhat  clipped  and  defaced,  as  might  be  expected,  but  still 
substantially  the  same  coin  ?  A  little  further  consideration  will 
show  that,  next  to  the  numerals  and  pronouns,  no  words  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  thus  transmitted  than  particles,  especially  pre-* 
positiom,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the  precision  and 
facility  of  languages  constructed  like  ours.  They  bear  a  close 
analogy  to  the  symbols  in  algebra,  and  language  would  be  as  un-< 
intelligible  without  words  denoting  the  separation  and  connexion 
of  particulars,  as  the  demonstrations  of  the  analyst  without  signs 
denoting  positive,  negative,  and  proportional  quantities.  Prepo- 
sitions, therefore,  must  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period,  and 
if  our  ancestors  found  a  quantity  of  suitable  ones  ready  made  to 
their  hands,  we  see  no  earthly  reason  why  they  should  reject  theni 
in  tola.  Let  us  examine  how  far  this  a  priori  reasoning  is  borne 
OQt  by  facts  in  a  particular  instance.  If  we  search  for  the  origin 
of  the  preposition  over,  we  find  the  equivalent  words  o/irr,  yflr^  and 
upar^  m  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic, 
and  German.  Three  or  four  centuries  earlier  occurs  tlie  Gothic 
tt/br,  then  the  Latin  super ^  and  Greek  vvlp^  artd  in  Sanscrit,  the 
most  ancient  and  unmixed  language  of  the  whole  class,  upari* 
all  precisely  in  the  same  signification.  We  entertain  not  (he 
smallest  doubt  of  the  original  identity  of  all  the  above  words,  and 
would  as  soon  believe  that  the  Athenians  sprung  out  of  the  ground 
like  mushrooms,  as  that  ofer  is  formed  from  an  indigenous  Anglo- 
Saxon  root,  totally  unconnected  with  the  Sanscrit.  That  we  may 
not  appear  to  rest  our  cause  on  a  solitary  instance,  we  shall 
examine  a  number  of  Tooke's  etymologies  of  particles,  beginning 

•  CkMitpare  PefBiau.eAw. 
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with  the  prepositions,  the  most  ancient  and  simple  words  of  the 
class. 

'  Through.  No  other  than  the  Gothic  tuhstantive  dauro^  or  the 
Teutonic  substantive  thuruh^  and,  like  them,  means^door,  gaie^  panage' 

To  say  nothing  of  confounding  Teutonic  turi  (door)  with  the 
Old  Saxon  thunJi  (through),  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in 
the  very  Gothic  dialect  here  appealed  to, — through  and  door  arc 
different  words,  and  from  different  roots,  as  is  clearly  shown  bj 
Ulphilas's  thairh  aggvu  daur  (Matth.  vii.  13.), — through  the  strut 
door.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  assert  that  th  is  here  substituted  for 
dy  and  equivalent  to  it,  but  before  we  assent  to  this,  we  desire  to 
have  an  unequivocal  instance  of  such  a  change  in  the  initial  con- 
sonants of  contemporary  words  in  any  Teutonic  language.  Medial 
and  final  consonants  are  variously  modified,  but  initials  are  tena- 
ciously preserved  unaltered,  by  Goths,  Saxons,  and  Scandinaviiiu, 
and  we  have  no  more  right  to  assume  the  identity  of  thairh  and 
daur^  than  we  have  to  confound  thorn  and  turn,  in  English. 
We  venture  to  substitute  the  following  etymology,  more  as  pro- 
bable, than  absolutely  certain.  Sanscrit,  trt^  transgredi,  (of  which 
Latin  trans  seems  a  participial  form) ;  old  Swedish,  tienif  per- 
meare,  transire ;  Gothic,  thcdrks,  foramen,  and  thairh,  whence 
Anglo-Saxon,  thurh  ;  English,  through.  Compare  Welsh,  truy^ 
Gaelic  and  Irish,  troimh,  tre,  trid,  through — and  probably  Godiic 
ihaum,  Anglo-Saxon,  thorn,  spina,  q.d.  the  piercer.  We  maj 
just  observe  that  the  Sanscrit,  trty  appears  to  be  the  root  of  the 
comparative  affix  tara  (Greek,  npos^  Persian,  ter),  q.  d,  exceed- 
ing, or  exactly  equivalent  to  our  passing  strange,  passing  fair. 

*'  Of.  a  fragment  of  Gothic,  afara,  posteritas.  Anolo-Saxoii, 
afcra^  proles.* 

No  more  than  the  Latin  post  is  from  English  posterity,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  synonyms.  Sanscrit,  apa;  Greek,  oro; 
Latin,  ab ;  Old  German,  aba,  apa;  Gothic,  Icelandic,  af;  An- 
glo-Saxon, of.  The  Gothic  noun  afar  is  two  descents  re- 
moved, being  from  the  particle  afar,  post,  which  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  af 

*  To,  is  the  Gothic  substantive  taut  or  tauhts^  i.  ^.,  act,  effect, 
result,  consummation.  Which  Gothic  substantive  is  indeed  no  other 
than  the  past  participle  tauid^  or  tamds,  of  the  verb  taufisn,  agere.  In 
the  Teutonic  this  verb  is  written  tuan  or  iuon^  whence  the  modem 
German  thun^  and  its  preposition  varying  like  the  verb,  tu.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  verb  is  teogan^  and  preposition  to* 

This  assemblage  of  errors  and  crudities  is  enough  to  make  one 
exclaim  with  Tomette,  I^orantus,  ignoranta,  ignorantum!  The 
Gothic  particle,  here  entirely  overlooked,  is  du — taujan  is  not  die 

Teutonic 
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Teutonic  tuon,  but  zawjan,  quite  a  distinct  verb.  The  German 
preposition  is  not  tn^  but  zu — the  Anglo-Saxon  teogan  does  not 
mean  to  do^  but  to  draw  or  tow  (German,  Ziehen) ;  and  finally, 
the  particle  to  cannot  be  derived  from  do  in  any  Germanic  dialect, 
old  or  new,  without  a  gross  violation  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  language.  Let  our  readers  just  compare  the  following  parallel 
forms — 

Verb.  Piepoiition. 

Goth,  du. 

Old  German,  tuan,  tuon.  za,  zi,  zuo. 

Old  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon,  don,  te,  to. 

Modern  German,  thun,  zu. 

Dutch,  doen,  te,  toe. 

English,  do,  to. 

Surely  this  dissimilarity,  running  as  it  does  through  so  many  lan- 
guages^ is  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  a  radically  distinct  origin !  Re- 
specting the  true  etymon  of  to,  the  best  philologists  have  nothing 
but  conjectures  to  offer,  and  we  purposely  refrain  from  adding  to 
the  number. 

*  Bt  is  the  imperative  byt^  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  beon^  to  be.* 

This  is  not  only  an  assertion  without  proof,  but  as  extravagant  a 
proposition  as  ever  was  advanced.  By  simply  denotes  juxta- 
position ;  be  can  convey  no  other  idea  than  that  of  essential  iden- 
tity ; — and  bow  those  two  notions  are  to  be  reconciled  with  each 
other,  we  are  unable  to  perceive.  It  is  comparatively  small  criti- 
cism to  remark  that,  after  all,  bvtf  is  not  the  imperative  of  beon, 
but  the  indicative  present^  est.  The  most  probable  etymon  of  by 
appears  to  be  the  Sanscrit  abhi.  Another  form,  apt,  seems  the 
prototype  of  the  Greek  kvl,  and  the  old  Latin  ape:  Gloss.  Philoxeni 
apCy  zjocpi. 

*  Bbtond,  the  imperative  be  mih  the  past  participle  gtond^  of  the 
verb  gan,  gangan^  or  gongany  to  go,  and  means,  be  passed.' 

A  Saxon  past  participle  in  ond  would  be  as  strange  a  pheno- 
menon as  a  Latm  past  participle  in  ans  or  ens.  We  believe  that 
geond  belongs  to  the  class  of  pronominal  particles,  a  numerous 
family  that  Tooke  does  not  seem  to  have  dreamt  of.  Gothic  jainar, 
IxfTvof ,  jaind,  jaindre,  IxeI*^  sxbiss,  Bavarian  ent,  enont,  from  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  ener,  German  jeTier.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  pronoun  does  not  appear  in  Anglo-Saxon,  though  we  have  it 
in  the  English  yon,  whence  yond,  yonder,  beyond.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  geond  (beyond),  and  geand  (through]),  are  apparently  the 
same  word,  having  reference,  in  the  former  instance,  to  a  certain 
remote  point,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  intervening  space.  In  like 
Bianner,  over  may  either  include  the  sense  of  trans  or  per,  according 
to  the  context. 

It 
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'  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  every 
indiiridual  preposition.  Tooke's  etymologies  of  donon  atid  obmU 
fire  very  properly  corrected  by  his  editor,  and  we  could  easily  show 
that  his  resolutions  of  froniy  for^  wUhout,  under,  are  grossly  eiro- 
ineous  J  that  those  of  in  and  out  afe  unsupported  by  evidence  and 
without  intrinsic  probability ;  and  that  the  root  of  against  is  not  a 
past  participle,  but  a  noun  substantive.  Between  and  betiolxt  are 
m  th^  main  correctly  explained ;  and  in  his  etymology  ot  with, 
which  we  allow  to  be  highly  ingenious  and  plausible^^  he  is  right  as 
to  the  primary  significatioui  but  greatly  mistaken  in  making  i^ 
more  suo,  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood. 

We  jnust  dispatch  the  Remaining  particles  as  briefly  as  we  can, 
consistently  with  a  due  examination  of  Tooke's  principles,  which 
^re  most  fully  developed  in  his  theory  of  conjunctions.  For  the 
]ittle  virtuous  peace*making  particle  if,  which  he  places  in  front  of 
his  array,  he  appears  to  have  felt  a  peculiar  affection,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  pains  that  he  takes  to  establish  its  genealogy.  In 
fact,  we  believe  that  this  Word  was  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
system.  -  Having  discovered^  as  h^  thought,  that  tfis  the  impera- 
tive of  givCf  he  naturally  enough  concluded  that  other  particles 
Itnight  be  accounted  for  by  the  same  process.  Accordingly,  he 
expends  a  profusion  of  labour  and  perverse  ingenuity  in  detecting 
imperatives  where  none  ever  existed,  or  possibly  Could.  In  the 
present  instance,  a  comparison  of  the  cognate  language^  proves 
ihztifis  neither  an  imperative  of  give  nor  of  any  other  verb ;  con- 
sequently, any  system  founded  on  that  basis  is  a  mere  castle  in  the 
air.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  Dr.  Jamieson's  statement  of  the 
matter,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  perfectly  decisive  against  Tooke's 
etyiiiblbgy.*  Wfe  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  great  variety  of 
ancient^forms  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
etymoii.  Some  are  not  Unlike  the  Sanscrit  iva — sicut — others 
have  plainly  the  form  of  nouns-^e.  gr.  the  old  German  ibu,  ipu, 
may  be  fesolved  into  thfe  ablative  or  instrumental  case  of  iba,  U>a, 
dubium.    Compare  the  Icelandic  efa,  to  doubt,  efiy  a  doubt,  e/yU. 

^  But.'  There  is  no  single  word  which  Tooke  has  laboured 
Avith  inore  diligence  and  acuteness  than  this,  none  ronceroing 
which  he  delivers  hb  conclusions  more  confidently,  and,  we  venture 
to  say,  none  in  which  he  has  more  signally  and  demonstrably 
failed  in  establishing  them.  His  theory  of  two  buts — one  the  im- 
perative of  fe(rtan,  and  the  other  the  imperative  of  Anglo-Saxoa 
beon,  combined  with  utan-^q.  d.  be  out,  is  a  chimera  from  be- 

*  Vide  Jamieson's  ScotUsh  Dietidnarv,  ^oL  i.  art.  Oif.    The  Doetor  Justly  o1>- 
serrei  that  neither  the  Gothic  jabai,  the  Alemannic  ibu,  06,  oita^  nor  the  IcelAoaie  j/ 
or  fff  can  be  formed  from  the  verbs  denoting  to  give  in  those  languages.    The  Friaic 
and  Old  Saion  synonyms  are  equally  unfavourable  to  Tooke's  hypothesis. 
^  *  ginning 
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giDning  to  end.  We  a«8efC  most  cotifid«nt1yi  that  hui  is,  under 
every  shade  of  signifioatiooi  simply  bl  utan  (exactly  the  Greek 
Wdtqexrhf),  under  which  form  it  plainly  appears  in  Old  Saxoo. 
This  compound  term  is  peculiar  to  the  Saion  and  Belgic  dialecta; 
in  Scandinavian  and  Old  German  we  find  the  simple  forms  utan, 
nzzan ;  and  a  decisive  argument  against  all  necessity  for  two 
English  buts  is  that  utan  and  UMtant  originally  denoting  extra,  are 
unequivocally  employed  in  the  various  senses  of  vero,  aed,  niH, 
jptrater,  and  mne.  In  fact,  the  office  of  bui^  under  all  its  modifica^ 
tions,  is  merely  to  ettscftmina/e-^ometimes  with  more^  and  some* 
times  with  less,  precision.  In  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  it 
usually  denotes  transition,  in  the  middle  it  is  commonly  adversative; 
tind  in  each  case,  an;)r  word  authorized  by  the  custom  of  the  Ian- 

^uage,  conveying  the  idea  of  distindum,  may  be  used  to  express  it. 
^hus  the  Greek  dkki  denotes  diversity ;  the  modem  German  ton^ 
detn,  separation;  the  Icelandic  helldur  (potius),  Dutch  moat, 
French  maitj  Spanish  mai,  and  several  others  imply  preference. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Latin  eed*  anciently  signified 
without  (sine),  as  our  but  still  does  in  some  provincial  dialects. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  easily  show  that  the  conjunction 
as  is  not,  as  Tooke  affirms,  equivalent  to  that,  but  to  thfue  or  bo  ; 
that  and  cannot  be  derived  from  anan,  to  give,  because  no  such 
verb  exists;  that  though  is  in  all  probability  a  pronominal  particle ; 
and  Hnce  no  corruption  of  eeen  or  seeing,  but  simply  after  that. 
We  further  maintain  tliat  elee,  unless,  and  least  have  not  the  smallest 
connection  with  lesan,  to  dismiss.  The  first  is  a  genitive  absolute 
ibnn  of  eUe,  alius,  rcliqUus ;  the  second^  merely  on  less^^.  e.  at  or 
for  less  (French  4  moins,  Danish  fned  tnindre,  literally  Ufith  less) ; 
and  the  original  form  of  the  third,  Anglo-Saxon  thy  lets,  exactly  cor- 
responds with  Latin  eo  minus.  We  think  we  could,  moreover,  show 
tbat  Tooke*s  resolution  of  English  pronouns  into  Anglo-Saxon 
verbal  forms,  is  as  preposterous  in  principle  as  it  is  thoroughly 
erroneous  in  its  details.  Most  of  our  European  pronoun^  are 
found  already  existing  in  the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  monuments,  and 
frequently  under  nearly  identical  forms.  Let  our  readers  compare 
our  Anglo-Saxon  article  se,  seo,  that,  Gothic  sa,  so,  thala,  with  the 
Sanscrit  sa,  si,  tad,  or  tat,  and  analyse  their  respective  inflections. 
They  will  then  be  able  to  judge  how  far  sc  is  likely  to  come  from 
seen,  or  the  from  thean,  or  any  Saxon  verbs  whatever.  Our  readers 
may  not  be  displeased  to  know  the  sentiments  of  two  of  the  first 
philologists  in  Europe,  Bopp  and  Grimm,  on  some  of  (he  above 

*  <  Baa  pMumam  eii  ud  firamtU  tui  toWito/— Ffagm.  L«g.  xii  Tabular,  apud 
Bealii|;er.  ad  Festum.  Se  in  the  lame  ti^Dification  is  of  more  common  occurrence— 
*  se  dole  malo  ;^  '  se  firaude  estd/  Both  forms  seem  to  be  metely  ablfttlves  of  nti,  qA, 
ij  itstif^ttpmi  sonss^usatly  IntludiagtUs  saosAldM  of  Nparatioaas  Gtna.4tfiM<^ 

points* 
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points..  The  former^  after  observing  that  the  bidk-  of  words 
composing  the  Sanscrit  language  are  formed  from  monosyllabic 
verbal  roots,  adds,  that  '  vre  cannot  refer  to  this  source  either  the 
numerab,  the  pronoum,  or  the  majority  of  the  prepo$iium9  and 
other  particles,  most  of  which  last  class  may  be  traced  with  more 
or  less  certainty  to  pranomirud  roots.*  On  the  prepositions  and 
prepositional  particles  Grimm  remarks — 

'  We  are  far  ftx)m  being  able  to  trace  their  origin  and  peculiar  forma- 
tion in  all  cases.  .  The  oldest,  like  the  pronouns  with  which  a  number 
of  them  are  undeniably  connected,  belong  to  the  more  obscure  parts  of 
language— -those  of  more  recent  formation  may  be  more,  easily  deduced 
from  substantives  or  adjectives.' 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Tooke  has  signally 
failed  in  some  of  his  leading  conclusions  respecting  our  £nglish 
particles.  .  He  overlooked  the  share  which  pronouns  have  in  their 
formation;  he  sought  the  origin  of  the  prepositions  where  it  is.no 
more  to  be  found  than  the  source  of  the  Nile  is  in  Egypt ;  and  he 
forced  upon  many  particles  a  verbal  signification  which  they  are 
not  capable  of  bearing.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  Delphian  £1 
supported  the  tripod  of  truth ;  we  fear  that  Tooke's  i/Amperatioe 
led  him  into  a  labyrinth  of  error.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whetner  any 
genuine  simple  preposition  or  conjunction  ever  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  verb  imperative,  or  could  be  in  the  nature  of  things.  Im- 
peratives are  often  employed  as  inteijections  or  interjectional  ad- 
verbs— never,  we  conceive,  as  conjunctions,  properly  so  called — 
still  less  as  prepositions  or  pronouns. 

We  have  not  leisure  to  examine  Tooke's  explanations  of  English 
adverbs,  much  less  to  point  out  all  the  errors  of  detail  in  the  s^ond 
part  of  bis  work.  In  the  principles  there  laid  down  we  agree  with 
him  to  a  certain  extent.  .  It  seems  curious,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  we  can  discover  no  nouns,  denoting  material  objects,  of  a 
strict  primary  signification ;  all  whose  origin  can.be  traced  conveying 
a  secondary  or  relative  idea.  .  A  fox,  for  example^  is  a  .particular 
animal,  distinguishable  by  well  recognized  characters  from  every 
other ;  but  the  name  by  which  we  designate  it  is  not  a  primitive  word, 
originally  and  essentially  appropriate  to  the  species,  or  even  to  the 
genus.  On  the  contrary,  Grimm  has  shown,  that  in  English  and 
German,  fox  simply  denotes  hairy;  in  Sanscrit,  the  feminine 
noun  lomasd — q.d.,  villosa,  from  Umuu  (hair)  —  means  a  fox; 
while  the  masculine  lomasd  (vHUmu),  denotes  quite  a  different 
animal,  a  ram.  In  other  languages,  e.  g.  in  the  Icelandic  rrfr, 
and  Persian  roubah,  the  idea  of  hairiness  quite  disappears,  and 
Reynard  is  designated  by  another  single  quality,  ihievishne$9.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Though  a  fox  is  an  individual,  he  is 
composed  of  an  aggregate  of  particulars,  which  no  simple  word  is 
«  capable 
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capable  of  ei^presatflg.  We  therefore  denote  this  complex  idea.  by.  a 
term  expressive  of  some  single  quality ;  and  though  the  term  may 
in  itself  be  equally  characteristic  of  a  rat  or  a  squirrel,  it  answers 
every,  purpose  of  oral  communication,  as  long  as  people  agree  to 
employ  it  in  the  same  sense.  Tooke  had  consequently  no  difii-; 
ciUty  in  showing,  that  many  names  of  material  objects  are  mere 
verbal  nouns.  He  has  also  shown  that  many  adjectives  were 
originally  participles ;  though  he  too  freauently  refers  those  of 
remote  origin  to  English  or  Saxon  roots.  There  is,  however,  one 
part  of  his  work  calculated,  as  we  think,  to  convey  false  notions, 
both  of  language  and  philosophy.  We  find  in  all  languages  a 
number  of  .what  are  commonly  called  abatract  nouns — that  is, 
nouns  not  significative  of  sensible  or  material  objects^  but  of 
mental  conceptions.  Tooke's  peculiar  grammatical  and  meta- 
pl^ysical  notions  rendered  him  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them ;  accord- 
ingly, he  made  an  indirect  attempt  to  prove  that  no  such  words 
really  exist.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  ideas  expressed  by  them 
have  only  a  rdative,  not  an  independent  or  positive  existence. 
Without  space  there  can  be  no  extension — without. matter  there 
can  be  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness ;  but  matter  being 
granted,  the  above  properties,  of  it  necessarily  follow.  Our  seme^^ 
it  is  true,  cannot  discern  them,  except  as  attributes  of  a  material 
object ;  but  the  whole  science  of  pure  geometry  proves  that  the 
fnmd  is  capable  of  conceiving  them  abstractedly — that  is,  without 
the  smallest  reference  to  matter.  The  words  denoting  such  ideas 
form,  therefore,  a  distinct  as  well  as  a  highly  important  and  in- 
teresting class ;  and  the  facility  and  nicety  of  discrimination  with 
which  the  Indo-European  tongues — especially  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
and  Germaii*7-are  capable  of  expressing  them,  add  greatly  to 
tbeir  richness  and  beauty,  and  give  them  a  marked  superiority 
over  all  the  Semitic  family.  . 

Tooke  only  attempted  a  small  portion  of  our  English  abstract 
nouns,  in  anything  like  a  direct  method ;  but  this  portion  was  top 
hard  for  him.  He  resolves  those  ending  in  th  into  third  persons 
of  verbs^  though  no  word  can  at  the  same  time  be  a  noun  substaur 
tive  and  a  verb  in  any  person  ;  and  he  all  along  confounds  agent 
and  patient,  subject  and  predicate,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
illogical  manner.  .  We  shall  not  now  stop  to  examine  whether 
month  is  mooneth,  Mth  fiveihy  or  knave  (German,  knabe,  a  youth!  !) 
which  he  has  dragged  in  among  the.  abstracts — ne  hafath,  qui 
fdkU  habei;  but  we  will  just  bestow  a  few  words  on  his  famous 
etymology  of  trwUi.  We  are  not  going  to  animadvert  on  the  moral 
and  mietaphysical  part  of  the  question,  which  has  been  sufficiently 
done  already,  but  merely  to  view  it  in  a  philological  light. 

The  whole  of  Tooke*8  case  rests  on  two  assumptions :  firjst,  that 

to 
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to  ttow  MBtply  denotes  to  think  or  b^He^ej  Mcondiyi  that  intih 
originally  me&nt,  nod  still  does  mean^  what  i»  trowed,  and  nothing 
more :  and  on  the  strength  of  these  conclusions,  neither  of  which 
he  has  proved,  he  flatters  himself  that  the  old-fashioned  notion  of 
truth  is  totally  exploded.  We  venture  to  think  Uiat  the  following 
statement  is  rather  more  germane  to  the  matter.  Sanscrit  dhru, 
to  be  established-^-^^«um  eise;  whence,  dhrmva,  certain^^i.e.  egta^ 
blished;  German,  trauen,  to  rely,  trust  j  triBU,  faithful,  trae^-HTKnir ; 
Anglo-Saxon,  treow^  fidus— freoio^A,  fides— flrfcri^ — both  subjec^ 
tively  and  objectively ;  English,  ttUBf  truth.  To  these  we  may  add| 
Gothic,  m'9^vu9,-^Icelandic,  /r^grgfr,-^fidus,  securos,  tutus  s  all 
from  the  same  root,  and  all  conveying  die  same  idea  of  stability  or 
security.  Ttuth,  therefore,  neither  means  what  is  th&Ugki  not  what 
is  iaid,  but  that  which  is  pmnanent,  ttabU,  and  is  and  ought  to  be 
relied  upon,  because,  upon  sufficient  data,  it  is  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  or  shown  to  exist.  If  we  admit  this  explanationi 
Tooke's  assertions,  that  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  world  $-^ 
in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  ditfenence  between  truth  and  false* 
hood;  that  without  mankind  tiiere  could  be  no  truth,  ie«  without 
mankind  there  could  be  no  other  mode  of  existence ;  and  that  two 
contradictory  propositions  may  be  true  because  MtMsd  by  the 
utterersi-^which  amounts  to  saying,  that  a  thing  may  be  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time^^become  vox  0i  prmterea  nihil.  In  all  in** 
quiries  after  truth  the  question  iS|  not  what  people,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  think  or  beHm99f  but 
what  groundi  they  have  for  believing  it.  A  man  may  feel  per*' 
suaded  that  two  and  two  make  five,  or  that  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  three  right  angles ;  but  he  can  neither  pro'^e  \heie 
propositions  to  others,  nor  have  them  demonstrated  to  himself, 
because  they  come  under  the  Houhynymn  category  of  ihings  that 
are  not.  Mr.  Stewart  observes^  that  Tooke  avoids  aH  reference 
to  mathematical  science ;  we  troW  that  he  had  good  reasons  for 
this  omission. 

We  think  we  have  shown  that  Tooke's  doctrines  are  not  to  be 
admitted  without  restriction ;  and  that  his  application  of  them  is 
far  from  being  universally  correct  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that 
it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  find  fault  witli  the  doings  of  other  etymo^ 
logists  than  to  produce  anything  more  to  the  purpose  himself. 
But  though  it  would  be  |ipssims  ewempli,  and  fatal  to  the  whole 
craft  of  reviewing,  to  admit  that  no  man  ift  entitled  to  criticise  a 
poem  unless  he  to  able  to  wtite  one,  we  shall,  on  the  present  occa-> 
aion,  imitate  the  example  of  '  Milbum,  the  fairelt  of  critics,'  and 
give  those,  who  may  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  us,  then*  re* 
venge  They  may^  if  they  please,  consider  the  following  detached 
articles  as  a  specimen  of  a  new  Btymologicon  Anglicanum,  and 
^^  .deal 
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tlenl  with  them  as  they  thidk  fit.  At  all  events^  the  observations 
mfty  serve  as  aa  extension  of  our  critique  on  the  books  we  have 
heetk  professing  to  review^  and  as  a  vehicle  for  communicating 
Botne  etymologies  whicb^  whether  right  or  wrong,  do  not  appeftr 
to  be  generally  known. 

Abraid^  BfiAiB.-^Our  etymologists  have  given  the  various 
significations  of  these  wotds  more  or  less  correctly,  and  referred 
some  of  them  to  the  Icelandic  and  Anglo-Saxon  bregda.  No 
one  hast  as  far  as  we  know,  attempted  to  assign  the  primary  sense, 
or  to  classify  the  numerous  and  seemingly  unconnected  accepta- 
tions. This$  we  think,  may  be  done  as  follows.  The  Icelandic 
verb  bregda,  and  its  corresponding  noun  bragd,  denote-^  1.  sud- 
den, quick  motion ••-^bence  braid,  a  start;  2.  removal — 'the 
kerchiefe  off"  her  hede  she  braidef  3,  transition,  change  to  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  things-^D.  tq.^  '  out  of  her  sleep  she  braide;*  4. 
change  of  countenance,  gesture-^whence  the  provincial  term  to 
braid  of  one's  parents— t.  e.,  resemble  them — mltu  Del  geitu  re- 
ferte^  5,  change  produced  by  artificial  means,  to  braid,  nectere*^ 
heMe  metaph.,  as  Dh  Webster  Well  observes  ;  6.  deceit,  to  de- 
ceive— neetere  dolos.  The  simple  verb  also  denotes  to  reproach — 
«^heDce  onr  upfrfoicf-^he  precise  force  of  which  is  not  quite  ob- 
vious ;  il  seems  to  include  the  idea  of  a  sudden  stroke  or  attack. 
Boucher's  fancy  of  a  connexion  between  abraid  and  broad  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  We  give  this,  out  of  a  multitude  of  instances, 
to  show  the  light  thrown  on  our  language  by  the  Icelandic,  which 
faaa  hitherto  been  most  strangely  neglected  by  our  lexicographel^. 

Aooo.-^We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  innumerable  conjectures 
respecting  this  word,  except  that  Mr.  Richardson*s  derivation 
from  the  Gothic  gaggan,  to  go^  is  against  all  analogy.  He  ought 
to  have  known  that  this  Verb  is  in  reality  ganaafi,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  parent  of  either  gag  or  gog.  We  believe  that  th6 
Roxburghshire  phrase,  on  gfo^s,  adduced  by  Mr.  Brockett,  points 
to  the  true  origin ;  viz.,  Icelandic,  A  giegiufn*-»^n  the  watch  or 
lOok-out— from  the  neuter  passive  verb  gagiaz,  to  peep  or  pry. 

AiBTBE,  EsTRE.«— This  word  has  long  been  a  crux  etymolo- 
gorum;  even  Adelung  confesses  that  he  has  nothing  satisfactory  to 
offer  respecting  it.  Though  found  in  one  form  or  other  all  over  the 
north  or  Europe,  it  is  evidently  not  a  native,  but  an  exotic  term 
of  art.  We  believe  the  following  to  be  the  true  history  of  it. 
Italian,  lastra  {tabula  lapidea),  a  stone  or  marble  slab  used  for 
&>oring— ^ficare,  to  lay  a  stone  floor ;  lastrico,  a  pavement  or 
stone  floor — Xi^offrpofrof.  By  a  confusion  between  the  initial  cort- 
'BOnant  and  the  article,  common  in  Italian  (comp.  azzurrOy  from 
icaut,  ninfenio  for  irtfemo),  laitrico  became  astrico-^s.  word  pre- 
served by  Florio  and  Torriano,  though  omitted  by  Albeni  and 

the 
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the  '  Vocabolario  della  Crusca.'  In  this  fonn  the  Italian  architects 
enipIo)'ed  in  our  ecclesiastical  edifices  imported  it  into  the  trans- 
alpine regions,  where,  under  the  further  mutations  of  aesterith^ 
estrich,  (istre,  estre,  autre j  it  appears  at  various  times  under  the 
following  gradation  of  meanings: — 1.  stone  floor,  pavement,  paved 
causeway;  2.  plaster-floor,  also  ceiling;  3.  hearth,  fire-place;  4. 
apartment;  5.  dwelling-house.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  nearly 
people  often  approach  the  truth  without  being  able  to  find  it. 
Schmeller  traces  the  word  to  astrico,  but  no  further ;  and  Adeluug 
actually  refers  to  Ducange  for  lastra,  without  suspecting  that  it 
furnishes  a  clue  to  the  whole  matter.  We  leave  those  who  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  inquire  whether  the  original  form  is 
laatrd  or  astra.  .  Frisch  gives  a^tert  lapis  quadratus ;  but  we  can 
find  no  other  authority  for  the  word. 

Alder. — *  French,  au/ne,aun^;  Italian, olno  ;  Spanish, oZomo; 
Latin,  alnus:  so  called  quod  alatur  amne,* — Richardson.  . 

Neither  a  complete  etymology,  nor  entirely  correct.  The 
Spanish  synonym  is  aliso,  not  alamo,  which  means  a  poplar;  and 
the  following  are  surely  more  nearly  related  to  an  English  word 
than  terms  of  Latin  extraction:  Anglo-Sa&on,  cBlr  (also  abr, 
air — apparently  dialectical  forms) ;  old  High  German,  elira,  and, 
by  transposition,  erila;  .modem  German,  erle;  .Lower  Saxoo, 
eller  (still  used  in  Yorkshire  and  Scotland)  ;  Icelandic,  celn,  elni 
(resembling  the  Latin) ;  Swedish,  al  (the  simple  root)  ;  Danish, 
elle.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  care  of  our  lexicographers  in  col- 
lecting Teutonic  etymologies.  Though  the  above  synonyms  illus- 
trate several  curious  points  relating  to  the  formation  of  language, 
not  one  is  given  by  Todd  or  Richardson ;  and  Dr.  Webster  only 
has  the  Anglo-Saxon  cdr — not  so  genuine  a  form  as  (dr.  We 
adduce  this  word  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  showing  how  unsafe  it  is 
to  catch  at  mere  resemblances  in  sound  or  spelling.  .  Schmeller, 
in  his  valuable  Bavarian  Dictionary,  observes,  that  the  termination 
ter  or  der  is  a  relic  of  an  ancient  word  denoting  tree — holun-deTy 
elder-tree;  wachol-der,  juniper-tree.  It  might  seem  an  obvious 
deduction  from  analogy,  that  alder  is  also  al-tree;  but  this,  though 
plausible  enough,  would  be  an  erroneous  conclusion.  The  d  in 
alder  is  of  very  recent  date,  being  introduced,  euphonice  gratia, 
to  prevent  the  unpleasant  collision  between  I  and  r.  The  Ger- 
mans seem  to  have  transposed  their  elira  for  the  same  reason. 
The  derivation  of  alntut  from  alo  does  not  seem  very  probable ; 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  connected  with  a  class  of  words  denoting 
moisture — uligo,  ulva,  &c. 

Ashler  Stones. — '  Stones  as  they  come  from  the  quarry.': — 
Todd,  Webster.  Meant,  we  suppose,  to  prove  Pope's  dictum, 
that  a  dictionary-maker  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  two  words 

put 
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put  together.  If  any  inquisitive  foreigner  should  happen  to  learn 
that  our  most  superb  public  edificeis — St.  PauPs  and  York  ca- 
thedrals/for  example — are  ashler^work;  that  is^  constructed  (as 
here  defined)  of  stones  as  they  come  from  the  quarry ;  what  an 
elevated  opinion  he  must  form  of  English  architecture !  No  one, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  attempted  an  etymology  of  the  word ; 
which  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  British  islands  :  we  believe  it 
to  be  Celtic.  The  Gaelic  is  clach  shreafhal  (pronounced  shredl)  ; 
i.e.,  stone  laid  in  rows — from  sreah,  a  row.  We  have  another 
Celtic  term  still  more  extensively  diffused — viz.,  gavelock^  a  large 
crow  used  by  masons  and  quarrymen.  A  lynx-eyed  antiquary 
might  here  find  materials  for  some  speculation  respecting  the 
native  country  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  construction  of 
our  old  castles  and  cathedrals.  But  indeed,  speaking  seriously — 
though  we  suspect  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  exaggerates  the  amount 
of  the  Celtic  element  in  our  actual  language — we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  that  element  is  a  very  considerable  one ;  and  that  the 
author,  if  there  ever  shall  be  one,  of  a  complete  English  Lexicon, 
will  be,  inter  oKa,  a  Celtic  scholar. 

Average. — We  believe  our  English  termination  has  here 
helped  to  confound  three  perfectly  distinct  words.  The  old  law- 
term  denoting  the  service  which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  render  to 
bis  lord  with  teams  and  carriages,  is  from  Latin,  barb,  averium^ 
originally,  goods,  property ;  in  a  secondary  sense,  jumentum ; 
Scoticife,  aiver  (compare  chattel  and  cattle).  The  marine  term*— 
French,  avarie,  is  the  German  haferey;  Lower  Saxon,  haverije — 
meaning,  in  the  first  instance,  harbour  dues  ;  more  commonly,  a 
contribution  towards  loss  or  damage  incurred  at  sea;  and  in  a 
jBtill  more  extensive  acceptation,  a  mean  proportion  between  un- 
equal quantities.  Lastly,  average  or  averish,  after-grass,  stubble — 
a  sense,  we  believe,  confined  to  the  Anglian  and  Northumbrian 
counties-ris  the  Icelandic  afrett  or  afreitr ;  Danish,  afred^  aevret 
— primarily,  an  inclosure,  also  pasturage — after-grass.  VVe  are 
ashamed  to  say,  that  a  whole  bevy  of  provincial  glossarists  have 
acquiesced  in  the  portentous  mongrel  etymology  of  hiver,  eatage  ! 
Tell  it  not  at  Copenhagen  !  Had  they  resolved  the  parallel  term 
eddish  into  eatage,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose.  This 
is  a  word  of  remote  antiquity.  In  Ulphilas,  we  find  atisks,  seges  ; 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  edisc,  vivarium  ;  in  the  Leges  Bajuvariorum, 
ezzisczun — apparently,  park  or  paddock-fence  ;  in  various  glosses 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ezzisc,  ezzisca,  seges ;  and  in 
the  modern  Bavarian,  d/ren,  to  depasture — dtz,  eddish,  after- 
math — and  essisch,  a  common  field ;  all  from  the  verbs  etan,  ezzan, 
essan,  to  eat.  In  average  the  primary  import  is  inclosure — the 
.derivative,  food  or  pasturage — ^in  eddish,  originally  food^  there  is 

a  curious 
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9  curious  fluctuation  between  the  two  meanings.  It  is  not  uq« 
worthy  of  notice,  that  in  Greek  xo^TOf  means  both  gramm  and 
hoftuB  f  if  foo4  or  payturage  is  the  original  sense,  the  Persian 
khofdm,  to  eat,  furnishes  a  plausible  etymology. 

Award, — Of  the  various  etymologies  proposed  for  this  word^ 
we  shall  merely  observe,  that  Tooke's — *  a  determination  d  qni 
o'est  a  garder '^^19  the  clumsiest  and  worst.  Award  has  evidently 
a  subjective)  not  an  objective  meaning ;  and  an  etymon  that  con- 
founds the  two  ideas,  se^ms  neither  logical  nor  very  probable.  We 
have  nothing  certain  to  offer  in  lieu  of  it ;  but,  like  Rumour,  we 
have  *  a  couple  of  mppos^.^  Qvardi,  in  Icelandic,  is  a  balf-ell, 
statute  measure^  whence  the  verb  aguarda,  to  allot;  Le,,  to  give 
a  man  his  measure.  If  we  suppose  this  to  have  come  in  with  the 
Northmen,  and  to  have  become  a  forensic  term,  it  follows,  that 
when  our  barristers  and  commissioners  make  their  award§,  they 
arc  dealing  out  justice  by  die  half-ell  They  who  think  this  trap 
boutiquier,  may  take  refuge  in  the  Lower  Saxon  warden,  to  fix 
tlie  worth,  to  estimate.  In  the  Rouchi  or  Valenciennes  dialect, 
which  has  borrowed  a  good  deal  from  the  Belgic,  auvarde  is  aa 
expert,  or  legal  appraiser-^ 

*  Utrum  horum  mavis  accipe  !  * 
BiBOH.«— This  tree  of  knowledge  bears  a  name  analogous  to 
the  one  so  well  known  at  Eton  and  Westminster,  not  only  in  all 
the  German  and  Slavonic  tongues,  but  also  in  the  Sanscrit — 
h'hurjja.  On  this  foundation  Klaproth  builds  an  argument  for 
the  northern  origin  of  the  dominant  race  in  Hindostan.  It  seems 
birch  was  the  only  tree  the  invaders  recognized,  and  could  name, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Himalaya;  all  others  being  new  to  them. 
The  inference  may  be  right  or  wrong  *^  it  is,  at  all  events,  m* 
genious. 

Blind. — We  admit  the  ingenuity  of  Tooke's  derivation  from 
blinnan,  to  stop,  but,  like  Miss  £dgeworth*8  hero,  Mr.  Macleod, 
we  think  it  may  be  dooted — for  the  following  reasons : — 1. 6/tnfum 
does  not  mean  to  stop  up,  obturare,  but  simply  to  cease,  discon- 
tinue ;  2.  it  is  not  a  simple  verb,  but  in  reality  be-Unnan,  as  b 
f»roved  by  the  old  high  German  gloss  pi-linnan,  cessare,  and  the 
celandic  linnan,  the  preposition  be  or  bi  not  being  known  in  this 
language ;  nevertheless  the  adjective  is  exactly  the  same,  btindr, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  formed  from  the  simple 
linnan.  We  say  nothing  respecting  the  real  etymology,  because 
we  believe  that  nothing  is  known  of  it  beyond  the  Moeso-Gothic 
blinds,  Schmitthenncr's  reference  of  it  to  blendcn,  occoecare, 
seems  to  be  a  hysteron-proteron.  Blenden  is  a  causative  verb,  de- 
noting to  make  blind,  like  raiie  from  rise,  set  from  ait,  conse- 
quently, of  more  recent  origin  than  the  adjective.  Grimm's  deri- 
vation 
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vBtion  from  ^Idndoft,  to  coofun^i  U  more  probable,  but  not  quit^ 
convincing. 

CoTTBfi.^i—Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  appellations, 
Cotarii,  Coseesi,  Bordarii,  in  Domesday^  have  caused  our  antiquaries 
a  great  deal  of  perplexity,  We  do  pot  undertake  to  settle  the 
entire  question^  but  we  may  perhaps  furnish  somethiogr  lil^e  a  clue 
to  one  of  the  terms*  In  Lower  SaJ^ony,  the  former  abode  of  our 
ancestors,  the  following  classes  existed  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury :— 1.  baueTf  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorl,  one  who  holds  and  culti- 
vates a  farm  of  not  less  than  a  carucate  or  ploughgate  of  land, 
comnionly  about  thirty  acres ;  8,  Aa/fiwwyer,  in  Brunswick  Aa/4- 
^nner,  a  smaller  farmer  occupying  only  half  the  amount ;  3.  kiUer- 
hither t  kotgcua,  ko99at,  one  who  hold»  a  cottage  and  a  Quantity  of 
land  not  exceeding  the  fourth  part  of  an  ordinary  farm,  having  no 
plough  or  team,  and;  consequently,  no  land  under  tillage;  4. 
hrmkntter,  who  has  nothing  but  a  cot,  and  a  small  garden  or  croft, 
sometimes  called  handjrdhner,  from  being  chiefly  occupied  in 
servile  manual  labour  for  his  feudal  superior.  The  above  words 
are  used  with  some  occasional  latitude  of  application,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  given  the  original  nieanings.  There  is  no  ety- 
mological connexion  between  bordarius  and  brinksUterf  the  former 
being  derived  from  bord,  a  cottage,  the  latter  from  brink,  a  small 
croft ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  denoted  the  same  class  of  per- 
sona ;  but  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  original  identify 
of  COSC0M  with  koBsat,  or  koUoMM,  It  is  evident  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  brought  the  term  with  them  from  Germany,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  something  like  the  same  gradations  of  society 
existed  among  them  in  .their  Pagan  state  as  at  the  time  of  our 
national  survey.  We  believe  that  a*  carefUl  study  of  the  old 
Lower  Saxon,  Frisic,  Danish,  and  Icelandic  laws  would  amply 
repay  the  legal  and  constitutional  antiquary  as  well  as  the  phi- 
lologist.'*' 

CuRL.-«-«Among  various  etymologies  for  this  word,  only  one  of 
which  is  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  Todd  gives  pleasantly  enough,  Danish 
krUle,  which  means  to  iUhl  The  Icelandic  krulla  does,  indeed, 
signify  to  curl,  but  this  is  as  etymologically  distinct  from  krille  as 
Kfuls  is  from  Kpm.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word  seems  to 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked.  We  conceive  that  our  curl,  the 
Scottish  curling  (a  game  on  the  ice),  with  the  verb  to  hurl,  io- 
eluding  the  Cornish  hurling  (a  sort  of  cricket),  are  merely  different 
forms  and  modifications  of  roll.  In  Schmeller's  Dictionary  we 
find  krollen,  to  curl  the  hair ;  horlen,  hurlen,  to  roil,  to  play  at 

*  We  may  take  this  opportnnity  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  curious  in 
rach  matters  to  a  Tiduable  little  tract  on  AndMi  Jur'tet^  lately  published  by  Mr.  Repp, 
an  Icelander  of  ezteniive  Isaminn^,  employed  in  the  Advocates'  X^ibraiy  at  Edinburgh. 

skittles. 
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skttdes.  Scroll  is  also  of  the  same  family^  exactly  answering  to 
Latin  volumen.     Compare  troU,  strolly  &c. 

Dearth. — ^Tooke,  in  his  antipathy  to  absiradSt  explains  dearth 
into  derethy  Anglo-Saxon  derian,  nocere.  This  we  hold  to  be 
Just  as  felicitous  as  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  guess  that  a  bigg 
meant  a  cathedral*  It  is  a  noun  formed  from  the  adjective  dear, 
like  caritas  from  caras^  and,  etymologically  speaking,  neither  de- 
notes suffering  nor  scarcity  f  but  simply  costlinesSy  highprice — Old 
German,  tiur,  precious,  tiuran,  to  hold  dear,  glorify.  The  German 
equivalent  for  aerian  is  derjan  or  daron^  Isedere — as  distinct  from 
^tur  and  dear  as  light  is  from  darkniess. 

Except. — It  has  been  the  fashion  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Diversions  of  Purley  to  call  except,  save,  and  similar  expressions, 
verbs  in  the  imperative  mood.  Dr.  Webster,  though  he  professes 
o  have  made  no  use  of  Tooke's  writings,  frequently  advances  the 
same  doctrines  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  is  very  severe  on 
grammarians  who  regard  such  words  as  conjunctions.  In  the  ex- 
amples, *  Israel  burned  none  of  them  save  Hazor  only ' — *  I  wooW 
that  all  were  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds ' — he  considers  it  as 
certain  that  save  and  except  are  transitive  verbs  with  an  object 
following  them.  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  verbs, 
imperative  or  indicative,  because  they  have  no  subject,  and  that  a 
verb  could  not  be  employed  in  any  language  that  distinguishes  the 
different  persons  without  a  gross  violation  of  idiom.  This  will 
clearly  appear  if,  in  the  vulgar  Latin  version  of  the  latter  sentence, 
*  Opto  omnes  fieri  tales,  qualis  et  ego  sum,  exceptis  vinculis  his,' 
we  substitute  ^  excipe  vinctda  fuBc,^  or  any  other  person  ^f  exdfio. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  the  above  instances  save  is  an  adjective  with 
the  force  of  a  participle  (Latin,  salvus),  and  except  an  abbreviated 
participle ;  in  short,  these  and  many  similar  forms  were  originally 
ablatives  absolute,  a  construction  as  familiar  in  Anglo-$axon,  OU 
German,  and  Icelandic,  as  in  Latin,  but  necessarily  less  apparent 
in  modern  languages,  in  which  the  distinctions  of  case  are  obli- 
terated. The  following  examples,  all  taken  from  existing  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  show  the  progress  of  the  ablative  participle 
to  an  indeclinable  word.  Icelandic  ^  undanieknum  thessum  bonr 
dum/  exactly  equivalent  to  exceptis  vinculis  his — Italian,  eccettucdfi 
queste  catene,  preserving  the  number  and  gender,  but  losing  the 
case;  Spanish,  sdlvo  estas prisiones;  Portuguese,  excepto  estas  fri- 
xoens  ;  German,  ausgenommen  diese  bande,  where  all  distinction  of 
number,  case,  and  gender  is  lost.  Such  phrases  as  demus  ita  esie, 
French  supposons  qu'il  vienne,  sometimes  rendered  in  English  by 
verbs  and  sometimes  by  conjunctions,  are  different  constructions, 
.  totally  unconnected  with  the  point  in  debate. 

*  Vide  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  vol.  iii.  c.  9,  p.  250* 

Hagglb.— 
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Haggle.— Mr.  Todd  refers  tbis  word  to  the  French  harceler; 
and  Dr.  Webster  tries  to  connect  it  through  the  medium  of  higgle 
with  the  Danish  hykle,  to  play  the  hypocrite.  Hykle  is  borrowed 
from  the  German  heucheln^  and  neither  agrees  with  our  English 
word  in  form  nor  meaning.  A  derivation  furnished  by  Schmeller 
is  somewhat  curious.  Hdkeln,  literally  to  hook,  also  applied  to  a 
sort  of  boys'-play,  in  which  each  inserts  his  hooked  forefinger  into 
that  of  his  opponent,  and  tries  to  drag  him  from  his  standing-^ 
whence  metaphorically  to  strive,  wrangle.  According  to  this 
etymon,  haggling  is  *  playing  sit  finger  "hookey  .^ 

Loud. — Mr.  Tooke  contidently  refers  this  word  to  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  hloican,  to  low^  and  exults  greatly  at  the  discovery  that 
some  of  our  old  writers  wrote  it  lowd.  They  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  capricious  orthography  of  the  middle  ages  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  this  sort  of  evidence  at  its  real  worth.  Until  it  is  shown 
by  what  process  hlud  can  be  extracted  from  hlowan,  which  we  do 
not  think  a  very  easy  task,  we  shall  prefer  believing  that  loud  does 
not  mean  what  is  lowed  or  bellowed,  but  what  is  heard.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  find  any  simple  verb,  hluanj  or  hluen,  to  hear;  but 
there  are  the  following  traces  of  one — Gothic  hliuma,  the  ear, 
evidently  a  verbal  noun — Old  German,  hliumunt,  hearsay,  report ; 
hlosen,  to  listen; — and  many  others.  On  this  supposition,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  hlvd,  Old  German,  hlut.  Modern  German  laut,  loud, 
also,  sound,  will  denote  quod  aure  percipitur.  It  is,  at  least,  certain 
that  a  similar  verb  has  nearly  gone  the  round  of  the  European 
languages : — Greek  xXvoj,  Latin  duo,  clueo,  inclytus,  Lithuanian 
khusytiy  Irish  cZuimm,  Welsh  clywed,  besides  several  Sclavonic 
words.  The  root  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit  sru,  to  hear, 
in  which  the  s  is  palatal,  consequently  organically  allied  to  the 
initial  consonant  of  xXvoj  and  its  fellows. 

Much,  moee.— According  to  Tooke,  'more,  mosf,  are  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mowe,  a  mow,  or  heap,  q.  d.  mower,  mowest.  Much 
is  abbreviated  from  mokel,  mykely  mochel,  muchel,  a  diminutive 
of  mo.' 

More  strange,  we  fear,  than  true  I  We  know  the  Greeks  had  their 
iovXorepo^,  and  similar  words,  but  710619  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis. 
.We  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  not  an  instance 
of  a  substantive  in  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree,  in  a 
single  Germanic  dialect  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  statement  is  equally  incredible.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  show  how  the  Gothic  mikils,  a  word  known  to  be  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  years  old,  was  manufactured  from  either 
mo  or  mow  ;  and  such  phrases  as  se  my  eel  Atlas,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  oracle.  Atlas  the  little  mow,  sound  as  odd  to  us,  as  meru 
toriousy  respectable,  worthy  of  the  gaUowSf  did  to   Golownin's 

VOL.  Liv«  NO.  cviii«  %  Japanese 
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Japanese  pupils.  The  real  positive  of  more  must  be  sought  ia  a 
very  differeot  quarter.  Sanscrit,  mahaf  great,  a  present  participle 
of  mahf  to  grow,  increase ;  Persian  mih  ;  Greek  (d^asp  fjUyaXot ; 
Gothic,  mikils ;  Old  German,  mihhH ;  Icelandic,  mikUl;  Angkn 
Saxon,  micel;  Latin,  magnva.  For  the  comparative,  we  have 
Greek,  f^si^o^v ;  Gothic,  maixa;  Latin,  major  ;  Icelandic^  mart; 
Old  German,  mero  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  mara-Hn«fn  multig  o&'tf.  If 
these  comparatives  are  not  from  a  more  simple  and  primitive  form 
than  the  positives  now  extant,  the  medial  consonant  may  he 
dropped  euphonicB  gratii*  It  re-appears  in  fjkiyiTrof,  and  maxi'^ 
OHM,  i.  €.,  mag-$imu8f  but  not  in  Gothic,  maisU,  nor  any  of  its 
Germanic  brethren.  This  example  may  direct  us  where  to  look 
for  the  verbal  roots  of  many  of  our  simple  adjectives. 

*  O0O.  Owed,  wanted  to  make  up  another  pair.'  *  Ort,  OetS| 
from  Anglo'^axon,  orettan^  deturpare,  t.  e.,  made  vile  or  worth* 
less.*' — Tooke. 

Just  as  much  as  Cinderella's  ooek*tmled  mke  were  identical 
vvith  the  xioctiles  fiiwri  of  Semiramis.  Odd  does  not  signify  defi'» 
43iency  but  surplus ;  ori  has  not  the  least  connexion  with  orMan; 
and  both  are,  in  fact,  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  In  Ice-* 
landic,  oddr^  is  a  point,  cuspis ;  Danish,  odd,  the  same ;  Swedish, 
«dd,  a  point,  also  odd  in  the  English  sense.  In  German,  the  primary 
meaning  of  orHs  also  j>om^.  To  establish  a  connexion  between 
the  two,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  Bavarian  dialect.  In  thb, 
crt  not  only  denotes  jpotnf,  but  also  beginning ^  the  end  of  a  thread 
or  «jir«m-*^and  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  ort  oder  e&en,  is  ex* 
actly  our  odd  or  even.  In  odd,  the  idea  is  that  of  unity,  a  single 
point,  hence  one  over;  oris  are  waste  or  superfluous  ends,  leatingn. 
The  latter  is  the  German  form,  the  former  the  Scandinavian,  in 
which  the  r  is  assimilated,  to  die  following  consonant^  by  a  veiy 
common  process  in  Icelandic-^-«.  gr,^  broddr,  a  sting,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  ^frrord;  rodd,  voice,  Anglo-Saxon,  reord. 

Spick  and  Span. — These  words  have  been  sadly  tortured  by 
our  etymologists — we  shall,  therefore,  do  our  best  to  deliver  them 
from  further  persecution.  Tooke  is  here  more  than  usually  abu- 
sive of  his  predecessors ;  however.  Nemesis,  always  on  the  watch, 
bas  permitted  him  to  give  a  lumbering,  half  Dutch,  half  German, 
etymology,  of  *  shining  new  from  the  toarehouse'^-Bs  if  such  simple 
colloquial  terms  were  formed  in  this  clumsy  round-about  way. 
•Spick-new  is  simply  nail'^new,  and  span«-new,  chip^new.  Many 
similar  expressions  are  current  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  fire-new^ 
spark-new,  spUnter-new,  also  used  in  Cumberland ;  High  Grerman, 
nagelneu,  equivalent  to  the  Lower  Saxon  spiker-neu,  and  various 
others.  The  leading  idea  is  that  of  something  quickly  produced  or 
^sed  only  x)nc«. .  T^  Icelandic  spann  signifies  not  only  c&ip,  but 
*•--•,  ^  i-  ......  tpoon, 
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S'ooft,  whence  we  may  infer^  that  as  the  Latin  cochlear  denotes 
e  employment  of  a  Jtell  to  convey  pottage  to  the  mouthy  our 
unsophisticated  ancestors  once  used  a  cAip  for  the  same  important 
purpose.  We  hope  none  of  our  '  exciusives'  will  quarrel  with  the 
word  or  the  thing  on  this  account ;  for  our  part,  we  think  that 
those  little  disclosures  of  ancient  manners  are  not  the  least  inte* 
resting  part  of  etymology. 

Stbp- FATHER. — Tooke  refers  this  with  great  confidence  to  the 
Danish  uicdfaderj  q.  d.,  pater  vicarius ;  proving  that  he  knew 
little  either  of  the  history  or  analogy  of  language.  Stedfader  is  a 
corrupt  word  of  yesterday :  the  genuine  term  etivfader  is  legiti'* 
mately  connected  with  all  die  older  dialects ;  and  we  would  sooner 
believe,  on  the  authority  of  MascariUe,  that  the  Armenians  change 
mt  into  rin^  than  that  our  ancestors  ever  converted  tted  into  atep. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  J  unius  is  right  in  referring  the  word  to 
9teop,  orfAamus.  The  simplest^  and  consequently  the  original  forms, 
Icelandic,  Hivpr^  Old  German,  diuf,  do  not  denote  step-finther 
er  mother,  but  step-child,  orphan ;  and  all  doubt  respecting  the 
parent-verb  is  removed  by  the  Carinruhe  glossary  of  the  eighth  cen<» 
tory,  in  GhratiTs  Dintiska,  which  gives  us  jptm  arttiuphit  mnni= ultra 
arbabor  (orbabor)  filio«-^We  take  this  opportunity  of  observing^ 
that  those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  CMfiginal  forms  and  sigmfica-* 
tions  of  the  Teutonic  tongues,  must  seek  them  in  the  vocabularies 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  where  they  are  sometimes  more 
plainly  developed  than  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas.  The  mere  English 
or  Latin  scholar,  however,  had  better  let  them  alone,  as  it  requires 
considerable  knowledge  oflanguages,  and  a  certain  skill  in  conjectu- 
ral criticism,  to  use  them  to  any  good  purpose.  For  example, potho^ 
fipoiiotue,  conveys  no  idea  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  bothe,  in 
modem  German,  is  a  messenger ;  and  lancnaeechf  aquilus,*  has  by 
some  been  interpreted  eagle^  and  by  others,  dark-coUmred,  dueky  ; 
whereas,  it  means  neither,  but  having  a  long  {aqmline)  nose.  In 
i  very  andent  glossary  preserved  at  §t.  Gall,  we  find,  dngvlariij 
epur^^io  understand  which,  we  must  remember  the  German  eber,  a 
boar,  and  the  Italian  ctnghialey  or  French  sangUer^  wild  boar* 
This,  which  was  written  in  the  seventh  century,  illustrates  the  early 
formation  of  the  rustic  Roman;  and  the  following  specimens 
^ually  show  the  antiquity  of  some  familiar  terms  in  our  own 
language : — CUmeura;  piunie  (pound)  ;  scopa;  pesamo  (besom)  ; 
po^;  8cufia  (shovel)  ;  subUtnitare ;  drisgusli  (threshold)  :-^9tool, 
ihronus^  seems  to  have  lost  a  little  of  its  pristine  dignity. 

*  Farmatia  (phannacia),;wtniii,  seems  to  show  that  the  compiler  of  this  glossarv 
was  not  an  apothecary.  The  author  of  Douglas  would  have  been  delighted  with 
"nectareus,  vam  ehrette,'**  unless  he  had  discovered  thai  claret  does  not  here  mean 
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White. — ^The  Germans  undoubtedly  derired  their  verb  stkreU 
ben,  and  probably  the  art  of  writing  with  pen  and  ink,  from  the 
Romans.  But  the  existence  of  tn  older  verb,  rixan,  originally^ 
like  the  Anglo-Saxon  writan,  Icelandic  rita^  denoting  sctdpere, 
incidere,  as  well  as  the  general  difinsion  oF  Runic  characters 
among  the  various  tribesi  seem  to  imply  that  they  were  not  wholly 
without  letters  before  the  Roman  period.  Otfried  accurately  dis^ 
criminates  betwe^  the  two  words.  In  the  account  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  he  says,  «  Christ  reiz  mit  demo  fingero,*^-di^o 
exaramt;  but  Pilate's,  What  I  have  written,  is,  *  thaz  ih  $crib,*^ 
quod  scripsi.  Graben  appears  from  the  glossaries  to  have  been 
similarly  employed  to  denote  literal  inddere,  also  to  write.  The 
preterite  of  qrabeny  g^ruobf  grub,  furnishes  an  etymology  for  Grub 
Street,  whicn  we  would  recommend  the  inmates  of  that  classical 
region  by  all  means  to  adopt. 

Sed  manum  de  tabula — We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  field  of  English  philology  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  treated  with  something  of  the  same 
rigorous  and  scientific  application  of  principles  and  copious 
induction  of  particulars,  that  have  been  exercised  upon  some  of 
the  sister  tongues.  Much  has  been  done  and  is  still  doing  by  the 
Germans  and  Danes,  which  ought  to  excite  our  emulation,  and 
which  we  may  turn  to  our  own  advantage. 


Art.  II, — The  Worthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire:  being 
Lives  of  (he  most  distinguished  Persons  that  have  been  bom  tn, 
or  connected  with^  those  Provinces^  By  Hartley  Coleridge. 
8vo.  Leeds,  1834. 

rpmS  collection  of  lives  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  work  of  such 
-*•  unusual  merit,  that  it  seems  equally  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
author  and  a  service  to  sound  literature  to  rescue  it  from  the  com- 
mon mass  of  county  histories  and  provincial  biographies,  with 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  title  and  the  place  of  its  publici- 
tion,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  confounded.  Mr.  Hartley  Cole* 
ridge  proved  himself  a  genuine  poet  by  the  beautiful  sonnets,  8cc. 
which  we  noticed  some  time  ago  in  this  Journal,  and  which  we 
trust  will  not  long  remain  unaccompanied  by  others  of  a  similar 
strain.  In  this  volume  he  has  not  only  given  us  many  very  lively 
and  well  stored  narratives  of  the  lives  of  eminent  persons,  but  bis 
contrived  to  interweave  in  tliem  a  series  of  literary  and  phildso- 
phical  criticbms^  which  generally,  for  their  trutib  and  delicacy,  and 
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always  for  their  iogenuity  and  beauty,  deserve,  and  will  richly 
repay,  the  careful  perusal  of  every  nian  of  letters.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  rate  some  of  the  names 
in  this  collection  quite  so  highly,  much  less  to  measure  their  rela- 
tive worth  and  importance,  as  the  author  himself  seems  inclined 
to  do.  Still  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  least  distinguished  of  these 
persons  deserves  a  place  in  any  appropriate  record  ;  and  it  is  one 
advantage  of  a  local  biography,  that  much  of  that  which  in  itself 
is  deeply  interesting,  but  which,  from  the  limited  sphere  of  its  ex- 
hibition, could  attract  little  of  public  attention,  is  thus  preserved 
in  special  repositories  for  the  occasional  uses  of  general  literature 
and  science.  We  may  mention,  as  an  instance  of  the  sort  of  mat- 
ter to  which  >ve  allude,  the  life  of  Dr.  Fothergill  in  the  work 
before  us;  in  which, by  the  by,  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  H.  Cole- 
ridge has  not  recorded,  amongst  the  Quaker-doctor*s  good  deeds, 
his  origination  and  direction  of  William  Bartram's  botanical 
eipedition  into  the  Floridas  in  1773.  Bartram's  account  of  this 
tour* — a  cheap  reprint  of  which  would  be  as  acceptable  to  the 
common  as  to  the  scientific  reader — was  greatly  admired  by  Mr. 
U.  Coleridge*s  lamented  father,  who  used  to*  say  that  it  was  the 
latest  book  of  travels  he  knew  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  tra- 
Tellers.f  It  is,  indeed,  an  admirable  volume,  and  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen  other  works  of  which  the 
American  literature  has  so  much  reason  to  be  proud ;  nor  will  any 
ope  lay  down  the  book  without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Bartram's 
kind  and  intelligent  patron. 

We  have  lately  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  great  difficulties 
attending  biographical  composition — not  the  least  of  which  arises 
from  the  exactly  contrary  impression  being  generally  prevalent,  of 
its  comparative  ease — Hinc  venus  minus.  To  write  the  life  of  an 
individual  in  the  present  day  justly,  adequately,  and  with  spirit, 
tiot  only  requires,  as  it  always  necessarily  must  req^uire,  something 
of  the  executive  talents  of  the  dramatist,  the  novelist^  and  the  his- 
torian, combined  and  converged  ; — but,  in  addition  to  this,  implies 
an  emancipation  from  the  influence  of  the  many  vicious  examples 
of  modem  times,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  antithetic  distinc- 
tion which  exists  between  biography  and  history,  as  species  of 
literary  composition.  True  it  is,  so  manifold  are  the  links  of  human 
sympathy — so  strong  the  vulgar  appetite  for  any  garbage  of  anec- 
dote— quicquid  de  quoque — that,  aimless  and  indigested  as  are 
most  ot  the  Lives,  of  which  there  has  been  so  enormous  a  crop  of 

•  TraTels  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  Weit  Florida, 
th«  Cherokee  Country,  the  ezteunve  Territories  of  the  Muscogulges,  or  Creek  Confe- 
deracy, &c    By  William  Bartf  am.    PhUadelphia,  1791,    London,  1792. 
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late/ they  nevertheless  interest  the  common  reader^  and  find  poN 
chasers  with  sufficient  readiness  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the 
trade.  Such  crude  and  trashy  compilations  may  well  be  easy  of 
execution  to  one  who  has  taken  his  first  degree  in  Grub  Street; 
and  really  some  of  the  subjects  of  very  recent  biography  deserved 
nothing  better^  or  in  a  better  manner,  to  be  said  of  them ;  but 
genuine  and  legitimate  biography  is  now-a-days  littie  understood  or 
appreciated— certainly  much  less  so  than  formerly :  and  even  the 
popularity  of  the  well-known  ^  Life  of  Nelson/  and  of  some  few 
other  admitted  instances  of  excellence  in  this  line,  seems  to  be 
entirely  without  effect  in  teaching  its  true  character  and  limits. 
The  whole  of  this  subject  is  remarkably  well  stated  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  U.  Coleridge  in  his  Introductory  Essay : — 

<  In  history/  he  there  says,  *  all  that  belongs  to  the  individual  is 
exhibited  in  subordinate  relation  to  the  commonwealth ;  in  biography, 
the  acts  and  accidents  of  the  conmionwealth  are  considered  in  their 
relation  to  the  individual,  as  influences  by  which  his  character  is 
formed  or  modified — as  circumstances  amid  which  he  is  placed — as  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moves--or  the  materials  he  works  with.  The 
man  with  his  works,  his  words,  his  aflfections,  his  fortunes,  is  the  end 
and  aim  of  all.  He  does  not,  indeed,  as  in  a  panegyric,  stand  alone  like 
a  statue — but  like  the  central  figure  of  a  picture,  around  which  others 
are  grouped  in  due  subordination  and  perspective,  the  general  circunn 
stances  of  his  times  forming  the  back  and  fore  ground.  In  history, 
the  man,  like  the  earth  on  the  Copernican  hypothesis,  is  part  of  a 
system ;  in  biography  he  is,  like  the  earth  in  the  ancient  cosmogonyr 
the  centre  and  final  cause  of  the  system.' — p.  5. 

And  he  afterwards  adds,  with  equal  wisdom  and  eloquence : — 
*  We  cannot  be  supposed  to  censure  the  study  of  history ;  we  only 
wish  it  to  be  properly  balanced  by  studies  which  tend  to  keep  the  eye 
of  man  upon  his  own  heart,  upon  the  sphere  of  his  immediate  duties, 
of  those  duties  ^here  his  affections  are  to  be  exercised  and  regulated, 
and  which,  considering  man  as  a  person,  consider  him  as  sentient, 
intelligent,  moral,  and  immortal.  For  simply  to  think  of  a  man  as  a 
sentient  being  is  inconsistent  with  thai  hard-hearted  polio/  which  would 
employ  him,  reckless  of  his  steering  or  enjoyment,  like  a  wedge  or  a 
rivet,  to  build  up  the  idol  temple  of  a  false  national  greatness;  to  regard 
him  as  intelligent^  or  rather  as  capable  of  intelUgenoe^  condemns  the  stfs- 
tern  thai  would  keep  him  in  ignorance  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  niUn^ 
as  game  cocks  are  penned  up  in  the  dark  that  they  mayjlght  the  better ; 
to  regard  him  as  moral,  corrects  the  primary  conception  of  national  prot^ 
perity  ;  and  to  revere  him  as  trnmortal,  commands  peremptorily  ihai  be 
shall  never  be  made  a  tool  or  an  instrument  to  any  end  in  which  hisown 
permanent  welfare  is  not  included.^ — ^p,  7. 

And  we  may  with  some  seriousness  remark,  in  the  spurit  ofibk 
fine  passage,  that  it  oiigbt  to  be  one  of  the  xhief  aims^  as  it  may 
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be  the  nobleat  UBe^  of  biography*  to  operate  as  a  moral  antidote  to 
the  soul-hardening  study  of  history — to  correct  what  the  habits  of 
public  life^  the  maxims  of  political  economy,  and  even  the  pursuit 
of  science  itself,  each*  more  or  less,  will  generally  produce, — 
namely,  a  disposition  to  depreciate  all  individual  agencies,  to 
slight  all  faith  in  the  energies  of  genius  or  of  goodness,  and  to 
merge  the  personal  being  of  men  in  the  generalized  qualities  of 
the  abstraction,  Man.  In  no  age  since  the  world  began  has  this 
mechanical,  this  downright  wedge  and  screw  spirit  been  so  tyran- 
nically exclusive  a^  in  the  present ;  every  movement  must  be  in 
bodies,  and  all  existence  marshalled,  as  if,  in  Coleridge's  words,  *  the 
capital  of  national  morality  could  be  increased  by  making  a  Joint- 
stock  of  it.*  The  favourite  phrase  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in 
this  countjy-^borrowed,  we  believe  from  the  French — now  is,  that 
this  and  that  institution  must  be  destroyed  because  the  masses^ 
choose  it-*-that  the  best  and  noblest  citizens  must  be  hunted  down 
if  these  massbs  take  offence  at  them  I  And  this  is  but  a  vile 
juggle  after  ail ;  for  those  who  actually  suggest  the  offence  and 
do  the  dirty  work  of  vulgar  persecution  are,  for  the  most  part,  soli- 
tary individuals,  without  personal  credit,  or  any  knovvn  station  or 
interest  in  society, — creatures  not  more  malignant  to  every  thing 
individually  high  and  magnanimous,  than  abject  to  the  basest 
string  of  sycophancy  in  their  watchful  adulation  of  the  bewil- 
dered Demus,  whom  it  is  their  sordid  trade  to  agitate  and  inflate* 

But  n6t  only  where  the  aim  is  directly  evil  is  this  tendency  con- 
spicuous ;  in  the  plans  and  pursuits  of  men,  whose  benevolent, 
intentions  are  indisputable,  it  is  equally  operative.  Nevertheless, 
whether  it  be  for  immediate  good  or  evil,  the  principle  is  equally, 
unsound,  demoralizing,  and  dangerous ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  to 
those  who,  in  disregard  of  the  still  voice  of  reason  and  humanity, 
trample  on  the  sacred  distinction  between  persons  and  things,  tliat 
everlasting  truth  will  sooner  or  later  make  itself  intelligible  in 
the  murmurs  of  discontent,  or  in  the  shocks  of  revolution.  The 
nature  of  man  will  right  itself  at  last,  and  vindicate  an  individual 
sphere  and  a  personal  end.  Things  were  made  for  man — man 
was  made  for  himself ;  and  those  who  would  treat  the  one  as  the 
other,  although  they  may  do  so  without  guile,  will  not  long  do  it 
with  impunity.     But  we  have  wandered  from  our  subject. 

The  collection  before  us  begins  with  the  life^  of  Marvell  and 
ends  with  that  of  Fothergill-^comprising  in  the  interval,  but  not 
in  any  particular  order,  the  lives  of  Bentley ;  Fairfax,  the  parlia- 
mentary general ;  James  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1651 4  Anne  Clifford,  the  famous  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke, 
&c ;  Roger  Ascham  ;  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester ;  Mason  the 
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poet;  Arkwright;  Roscoe;  Captein  Cook— *and C<Migreve.  And 
although  we  believe  that  the  lives  of  all  these  indindJuaU  haie 
been  elsewhere  written, — and  in  the  recent  instances  of  Bentky 
and  Roscoe,  with  ability,— we  can  assure  our  readers  that  tioM 
will  not  be  misspent  in  perusing  the  narratives  contained  » 
this  volume.  In  particular,  the  life  of  Bentley  before  «•, 
although  founded  of  course  on  Bishop  A1onk*8  elaborate  work^ 
is  a  most  original  and  spirited  portrait  of  that  prince  of  Eogi^ 
scholars,  by  one  who  is  evidently  a  very  accomplished  scholar 
himself,  and  who  has  well  succeeded  in  expressing  the  coarse  dig^ 
nity  and  surly  majesty  with  which  Bentley  still  held  hit  oumr 
through  the  long  series  of  violence,  and  litigation,  and  defeat 
which  disgraced  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  *  Perhaps,  after  aU/ 
says  Mr.  H.  Coleridge,  speaking  of  Bishop  Greene,  the  Visitor, 
*  the  prelate  was  satisfied  with  having  done  what  he  couki  call  bb 
best,  and  was  not  anxious  to  drive  the  famous  old  man  from  his 
home.  There  is  something  in  dauntless  perseverance,  hov^ver 
exercised,  that  overawes  the  weak  and  gams  the  respect  of  the 
noble/  In  this  life,  there  are  some  occasional  flashes  of  opinioil 
rather  than  definite  positions,  with  respect  to  the  rank  and  due 
relation  of  classical  studies  to  other  departments  of  knowledge,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  to  other  modes  or  instruments  of  educating  die 
mind,  with  which  we  entirely  disagree,  and  which  in  fact  we  caa 
scarcely  believe  to  be  the  author's  mature  convictions.  Yet,  that 
he  has  some  right  to  speak  out,  whatever  he  may  think  on  such  a 
subject,  let  the  following  passage  witness : — 

*  On  the  merits  and  defects  of  Bentley's  Horace  none  bat  the  ac^ 
eomplished  scholar  can  expatiate,  and  none  but  professional  sdiolars 
could  feel  much  interest  in  the  discussion.  The  intrusion  of  the  cofl^ 
jectural  readings  into  the  text  has  been  censured  as  altogether  un- 
warrantable. Many  of  them  go  to  crop  the  most  delicate  flowers  of 
Horatian  fancy,  and  shear  away  the  love-locks  which  the  world  has 
doted  on.  The  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  extraordinary  display 
of  learning  and  ingenuity  which  the  defence  of  these  innovatioiis 
called  forth, — in  the  skilful  allegation  of  parallel  passages,— -in  the 
wonderful  adroitness  with  which  every  line  and  every  letter  that  sup- 
ports the  proposed  change  is  hunted  out  from  the  obscurest  comers 
of  Roman  literature,  and  made  to  bear  on  the  case  in  point, — and  in 
the  logical  dexterity  with  which  apparent  objections  are  turned  into 
confirmations.  Vast  as  was  Bentley  *s  reading,  none  of  it  was  super- 
fluous, for  he  turns  it  all  to  account ;  his  felicity  in  fixing  his  eye  at 
once  on  what  he  needed,  in  always  finding  the  evidence  that  he 
wanted,  often  where  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  lookiug  for 
it,  is  almost  preternatural.  His  learning  suggested  all  the  phrases 
tha^might  be  admitted  in  any  given  passage  ;  but  his  taste  did  not 
always  lead  him  to  select  the  best.' — p.  120.  This 
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This  is  in  one  sehfte  just ;  yet  it  docs  not  quite  render  full  justice 
to  Bentley.  We  have  no  respect  for  his  '  slashings/  and  think 
his  n  non  scr^ptU  Hmatms^  debuit  sctipsissef  a  mere  fre^k, — cri- 
ticism run  msd  ;  but  still  it  should  be  remembered  and  stated  that, 
independently  of  what  may  be  called  the  collatleral  erudition  of 
bis  annotations^ — the  value  of  which,  nevertheless,  to  the  general 
scholar  can  hardly  be  overrated, — he  in  many  well-known  in-' 
stances  corrected  the  Horatian  text  upon  the  ground  of  critical 
canons,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  universally  acknowledged, 
and  which  now  constitute  guiding  lights  in  fixing  the  idiom  of  the 
Latin  language.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  Terence,*-a  won^ 
derful  work) — and  to  which  philology^  in  its  widest  sense,  must 
ever  be  deeply  indebted.  It  is,  perhaps^  deserving  of  notice,  that 
the  moderti  German  scholars,  who  have,  we  fear,  but  small  respect 
for  our  English  classical  erudition  in  the  present  day,  rarely  mention 
Bentley  without  prefixing  an  epithet  denoting  transcendant  excel-  • 
lency  Co  his  name.     Hermann  generally  writes  summus  B&ntleius. 

The  Life  of  Fairfax  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  this  volume, 
in  respect  equally  of  the  general  wisdom  of  its  political  reflections, 
and  of  the  brilliant  powers  of  description  which  it  displays.  In 
the  following  passage  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  is  considering  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  peaceful  policy  of  James  I.  There  may  be, 
perhaps,  something  reuA,  if  not  guem-Machiavellic,  in  the  first 
paragraph,  and  certainly  there  are  in  the  last  some  sentences 
touobing  bishops  and  prelates,  which  we  hold  to  be  mistaken ; 
but  upon  the  whole  we  think  it  a  passage  of  deep  insight  and 
weighty  trutht  conceived  and  expressed  in  the  spirit  of  philoso-^ 
phic  history  :-^ 

•  The  long  peace,  which  James  I.  so  prided  himself  in  preserving, 
was  miahle  to  extingtiish  the  warlike  quality  of  English  blood.  The 
noble  yotlth  sought  action  in  foreign  campaigns ;  and  many  of  lower 
grade^  or  desperate  fortunes,  adventurers  who  had  spent  all,  "  younger 
sons  of  younger  brothers,"  and  the  like  *'  cankers  of  a  calm  world," 
adopted,  in  countries  not  their  own,  the  mercenary  trade  of  war, 
which,  perhaps,  after  all,  is  neither  more  sinful  nor  less  honourable 
than  the  gentlemanly  profession  of  arms  ;  at  least  it  has  as  much  of 
•♦the  dignity  of  danger."  But  it  is  a  great  neglect  in  the  policy  of 
any  state  to  suffer  its  subjects,  at  their  own  discretion,  to  adopt  a 
foreign  service  ;  and  a  great  error  in  a  monarch  to  keep  his  dominions 
so  long  in  peace  that  the  art  military  is  forgotten,  and  military  habits 
of  unconditk>nal  obedience  and  undeliberative  execution  become  ob- 
solete. ••  No  bishop,  no  king,"  was  the  favourite  maxim  of  the  Rex 
padficus.  *•  No  soldier,  no  king,"  is  the  doctrine  of  historic  expe- 
rience. Monarchy,  at  least  the  feudal  monarchy,  established  on  the 
dovrafiallof  the  Roman  empire,  is  an  institution  essentially  military." 
A  crown  is  a  bauble  vrithout  a  helmet ;  the  true  sceptre  is  the  sword. 
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Uoder  the  feudal  eyitem,  the  whole  «HittitotiQa  of  ■odet]^ ' 
tarj ;  to  hear  arms  was  the  diitinctioii  of  free^hirth,  to  be  it  i 
of  peace,  was  to  be  a  churl,  a  knave,  a  villain,  a  slave. 

'  While  this  system  continued  in  vigour,  the  pride  of  heraldr^f  R- 
tained  a  meaning,  and  the  throne  was  respected  as  the  foantaia  of 
honour  even  when  the  king  was  persecuted,  deposed,  or  assasdoalei 
But  when  the  constitution  of  general  society  ftrew  pacific,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  power  of  the  sword  should  centre  in  permoneBt 
bodies,  more  immediately  devoted  to  the  sovereign — wherein,  by  so 
obvious  and  intelligible  necessity,  the  monarchical  principle  is  pit- 
served  untainted — and  which  may  nxspfiy  at  once  a  safe  channri  far  Ifce 
ambition  of  enterprising  youth,  and  a  regular  occupation  lor  tiMne 
unruly  natures  among  l^e  commonalty,  for  whom  tiie  ordinary  t»> 
straints  of  dvil  life  are  as  insufficient  as  the  engagements  of  hoaUB 
industry  are  irksome ;  those  choice  spirits,  in  a  word,  that  wsaU 
rather  fight  than  work.  The  policy,  peihaps  the  religion,  c^  the  int 
J[ames,  (for  there  appears  no  good  ground  for  suspecting  him  of  dit- 
graceful  cowardice,  and  the  stronffest  reason  for  believing,  thataail 
all  bis  strange  vanity  and  vicious  mfiituations,  he  still  retained  A  esa- 
science,)  made  him  averse  to  war ;  the  interests  of  the  nation  (ooa- 
sidered  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  monarch)  allowed  and  required 
peace ;  and  the  learned  king  fondly  imagined  that,  by  maintainii^  the 
monarchical  principle  in  the  church,  he  was  raising  around  the  throM 
a  host  of  bloodless  champions,  who  would  secure  the  allegiance  of  die 
nation  by  all  the  fears  of  eternal  punishment : — Not  considering  ikA, 
while  he  bound  the  hierarchy  to  nimself,  he  was  setting  them  tl  ta 
incommunicable  distance  from  the  people,  and  leaving  a  gap  fir  Ike 
disaffected,  who  were  sure  to  make  a  dangerous  use  of  the  hftm 
and  attention  which  the  multitude  always  bestow  on  those  who  p«^ 
suade  them  that  they  are  not  taught  or  governed  as  they  should  bi^ 
He  found  the  church  divided  into  two  parties,  and  thought  by  hisiegil 
authority  to  give  the  victory  to  the  anti-popular  side.  Tbni  k 
hastened  the  schism  which  might  yet  have  been  prevented;  arrqed 
all  the  discontent  of  the  country  against  the  doctrines  which  hs 
patronized ;  gave  to  the  demagogue  preachers  the  ipeciem  libtrUAt 
the  show  of  freedom  and  the  glory  of  daring,  and  brought  upoa  tbt 
court  ecclesiastics  the  odium  of  flatterers  and  self-seekers.  The  but 
arguments  of  the  Arminians  and  prelatists  were  disregarded,  becsme 
they  had  too  visible  an  interest  in  their  tenets — while  the  wildest  de* 
clamation  of  the  Puritans  passed  for  gospel,  because  Uiey  declaimad 
at  the  risk  of  their  ears. 

'  Meanwhile,  the  youth  and  valour  of  the  kingdom,  engaged  as  vo- 
lunteers in  the  contests  of  Holland,  France,  and  Oermany,  were  im- 
bibing principles  and  acquiring  habits,  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
state  of  things  which  the  king  was  desirous  to  establish  and  uphold. 
Even  the  few  expeditions  undertaken  by  command,  or  with  the  coaa- 
tenance  of  the  state,  were  ail  in  behalf  of  revolted  nations ;  and  die 
assistance  afforded  to  the  United  Provinces,  to  the  French  Hugonptit 
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and  to  the  German  Proteatantt,  was'  a  praedoal  acknowIedgBtadt  ofr 
the  right  of  resistance.  The  allianoe  of  France  with  the  insurgent 
Americans  contributed  not  more  to  the  French  revolution,  than  the 
alliance  of  England  with  the  continental  Protestants  to  the  temporary 
suspension  of  English  monarchy.  The  Dutch,  adopting  a  republican 
government,  consistently  adopted  a  Presbyterian  church ;  and  though 
the  German  Lutherans  retained  the  name  of  Episcopacy,  the  Lutheran 
bishop  fell  so  far  short  of  the  wealth*  pomp,  aristocratic  rank,  and 
apostolical  pretensions  of  the  English  prelate,  as  to  bear  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  plain,  if  not  hnmble  presbyter.  Tliere  were 
no  doubt  very  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  difference ; — but 
they  were  not  reasons  likely  to  occur  to  a  young  man,  whose  slender 
stock  of  theology  was  derived  from  Scripture  and  his  own  unlearned 
jddgment— not  perhaps  wholly  unbiassed  by  that  love  of  novelty  which . 
is  as  endemic  a  disease  of  youth  as  poetry  or  love.  And  the  hot- 
blooded  gallants,  %pho  cared  for  none  of  then  ihmg$^  at  all  events  lost 
some  of  their  attaohment  to  ancient  custom ;  the  line  of  their  asso- 
oiatioiis  was  broken ;  if,  on  their  return,  they  proved  ever  so  loyal, 
they  were  lawless  in  their  loyalty;  and  under  ail  suppositions,  they 
had  been  habituated  to  separate  the  idea  of  military  from  that  of  civil 
obedience ;  to  obey,  where  they  owed  not  a  subject's  allegiance,  and 
to  command  without  their  sovereign's  commission.' — p.  ITS. 

We  are  much  surprised  and  grieved  that  Mr.  H.  Coleridge,  in 
tbis  last  paragraph,  is  so  inaccurate,  and  so  injuriously^  though  un- 
intentionally, unfair,  as  to  contrast  the  ^  Lutheran  bishop'  with  the 
*  English  prelate.'  The  comparison  is  in  alio  genere.  The  Bishop , 
of  London  is  a  bishop  and  a  prelate— episoo/ms  ecdesuB  ChrUti—' 
praJeOus  eoeleM  nationie.  The  Christian  Church  and  the  Na« 
tional  Church  are  dUtindt  though,  blessed  be  Ood !  in  this  yet 
BKTcifully-preserved  country,  they  are  not  separate.  The  English 
bishops  of  the  present  day,  as  ministers  in  Christ's  spiritual  ohurch,^ 
may  calmly  submit  to  a  comparison  with  the  bishops  of  any  other 
section  of  the  Christian  world; — ns prelates  of  the  national  esta-' 
blisbment,  they  stand  on  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and 
have  duties  to  perform,  and  a  position  to  defend^  in  respect  of 
which  they  are  no  more  fit  parallels  with  a  Lutheran  bishop  than 
is  an  English  Baron  with  the  curate  of  Langdale  or  Buttermere. 

in  a  very  different  strain  from  the  foregoing  passage,  is  the  foU 
lowing  splendid  picture  of  the  armies  which  met  on  Marston 
Moor: — 

*  Fifty  thousand  subjects  of  one  king  stood  &ce  to  face  on  Marston 
Moor.  The  numbers  on  each  side  were  not  far  unequal,  but  never 
were  two  hosts  speaking  one  language  of  more  dissimilar  aspects. 
The  Cavaliers,  flushed  with  recent  victory,  identifying  their  quarrel 
with  their  honour  and  their  love,  their  loose  locks  escaping  beneath 
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flieir  plumed  helmets,  glittering  in  all  the  martial  pride  which  makes 
the  battle-day  like  a  pageant  or  a  festival,  and  prancing  forth  with  all 
the  grace  of  gentle  love,  as  they  would  make  a  jest  of  death,  while  the 
spirit-rousing  strains  of  the  trumpets  made  their  blood  dance,  and 
their  steeds  prick  up  their  ears :  the  Roundheads,  arranged  in  thick 
dark  masses,  their  steel  caps  and  high-crowned  hats  drawn  close  over 
their  brows,  looking  determination,  expressing  with  furrowed  fi>re- 
heads  and  hard-closed  lips  the  inly-working  rage  which  was  blown  up 
to  furnace  heat  by  the  extempore  effusions  of  their  preachers,  and 
found  vent  in  the  terrible  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  psahns  and 
prophecies.  The  arms  of  each  party  were  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
their  courage ;  the  swords,  pikes,  and  pistols  of  the  ro3ralists,  light  and 
bright,  were  suited  for  swift  onset  and  ready  use ;  while  the  ponderous 
basket-hilted  blades,  long  halberts,  and  heavy  fire-arms  of  the  parim- 
mentarians  were  equally  suited  to  resist  a  sharp  attack,  and  to  cb  exe* 
cution  upon  a  broken  enemy.  The  royalists  regarded  their  adversaries 
with  that  scorn  which  the  gay  and  high-bom  always  feel  or  aflfect  for 
the  precise  and  sour-mannered :  the  soldiers  of  the  Covenant  looked 
on  their  enemies  as  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  considered  themselves 
as  the  elect  and  chosen  people — a  creed  which  extinguished  fear  and 
remorse  together.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  there  was  more 
praying  on  one  side,  or  swearing  on  the  other,  or  which,  to  a  truly 
Christian  ear,  had  been  the  most  offensive.  Yet  both  esteemed  them- 
selves the  champions  of  the  church  ;  there  was  bravery  and  virtue  in 
both ;  but  with  this  high  advantage  on  the  parliamentary  side — ^diat 
while  the  aristocratic  honour  of  the  royalists  could  only  inspire  a 
certain  number  of  gentlemen^  and  separated  the  patrician  from  the' 
plebeian  soldier,  the  religious  7<eal  of  the  puritans  boand  officer  and 
man,  general  and  pioneer  together,  in  a  fierce  and  resolute  sympathjr, 
and  imide  equality  itself  an  argument  for  subordination.  The  captam 
prayed  at  the  he^  of  his  company,  and  the  general's  oratbn  was  a 
sermon* 

'  In  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July  the  battle  commenced.  The 
charge  was  sounded,  and  Prince  Rupert,  with  his  gallant  cavalry, 
dashed  in  upon  the  Scots,  who  quickly  took  to  flight — perhaps  sin- 
cerely— but  had  their  running  away  been  a  concerted  manoeuvre,  it 
could  not  have  answered  better ;  for  by  this  means  the  tight  vnng  of 
the  royalists,  with  Rupert,  was  drawn  off  in  pursuit  of  the  runaways, 
and  left  the  main  body  exposed  to  the  steady  disciplined  troops  of 
Manchester  and  Cromwell.  The  royalists  never  seem  to  have  learned, 
till  too  late,  that  a  pitched  battle  is  not  a  hunting  day»  Advancing  to 
the  charge  with  the  same  light  hearts,  and  pursuing  their  game  with 
as  little  consideration,  as  if  the  business  were  a  chase,  in  which  the 
danger  only  went  to  enhance  the  pleasure,  they  were  no  match  for 
such  serious  fighters  as  Oliver  and  Fairfax.  T*he  centre  of  the  king's 
army  was  left  \rith  its  right  flank  unguarded,  to  oppose  the  individual 
valour  of  the  men  who  composed  it  to  the  combined  strength  of  a 
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TOultttude  made  one  by  a  discipline  the  role  whereof  was  passion. 
The  republicans  (for  such  the  troops  of  Cromwell  were  then  become) 
withstood  the  onset  of  the  royalists  like  a  rock,  and  rolled  back  upon 
them  like  a  rock  tumbled  from  its  base  by  an  earthquake^  The  horse, 
commanded  by  the  quick-witted,  dissolute  Goring,  wheeled  round  to 
meet  the  returning  squadrons  of  Rupert ;  the  infantry  fled  fighting, 
and  fought  flying.  The  Marquis  of  Newcastle  alone,  with  his  own 
regiment,  composed  of  his  old  tenants  and  domestic  retainers^  would 
not  give  an  inch.  Newcastle's  infantry  were  slain  almost  to  a  man, 
aud  their  corpses  lay  side  by  side,  an  unbroken  line  of  honourable 
dead.' — p.  199. 

Tlie  battle  of  Naseby  is  told  with  great  spirit,  and  the  genuine 
English  courage  of  Fairfax,  who  did,  perhaps,  as  much  as  Crom- 
well in  winning  that  decisive  day,  is  very  agreeably  brought  out 
into  relief: — • 

'  Not  content  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  captain,  he  grappled 
personally  with  the  foe»  galloped  through  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
encouraged  with  his  dauntless  example  the  brave,  and  shamed,  by  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  those  who  were  inclined  to  yield.  Though  hia 
helmet  was  beaten  to  pieces,  he  continued  to  ride  about  bare-headed — 
to  mark,  with  his  experienced  eye,  where  an  advantage  was  to  be 
gained,  and  where  a  weak  point  was  to  be  strengthened.  While  thus 
^ngr^c^i  he  came  up  to  his  body-guard,  commanded  by  Colonel  Charles 
Doyley,  who  respectfolly  rebuked  him  for  thus  hazarding  his  person, 
wherein  lay  the  safety  of  the  whole  army  and  of  th^  ^iod  causey  by 
riding  bare-headed  among  the  showering  bullets,  and  offered  him  hia 
own  helmet ;  bat  Faiifax,  who  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  put  it 
by,  saying,  **  'Tis  well  enough,  Charles."  There  was  wisdom  as  well 
as  gallantry  in  this.  Soldiers,  even  regular  soldiers,  seldom  fight 
with  hearty  good  will  for  a  general  who  betrays  by  superfluous  caution 
an  oTer-consciousness  of  his  own  value ;  but  an  army  of  predestina- 
rians,  who  persuaded  themselves  that  the  bloody  work  they  were  about 
was  actually  '*  the  good  fight  of  faith,"  would  have  ascribed  any  anxiety 
for  self-preservation  to  a  distrust  of  the  promises  of  heaven.* — ^p.  209. 

Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  speaks  severely  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Parliament  in  publishing  the  '  King's  Cabinet  Opened/  and  says— 

*  The  laws  of  war  auUiorizcy  if  they  do  not  justify ^  the  interception, 
detention,  examination,  and  publication  of  all  documents  of  a  purely 
public  nature — as  letters  to  and  from  ambassadors,  commanders,  &c. 
Hence  we  pass  no  censure  upon  Fairfax  for  availing  himself  of  Goring's 
letter  to  Charles,  or  for  the  means  he  used  to  possess  himself  of  it. 
But  private  correspondence,  like  private  property,  should  always  be 
sacred  in  war  as  in  peace — most  especially  the  correspondence  of 
husband  and  wife  ;  and  not  the  less  so,  because  the  husband  and  wife 
happen  to  be  a  king  and  queen.  It  was  a  most  ungentleman-like  act  for 
the  weekly-fiBSt«ordaining  parliament^  or  their  agents,  to  open  Charles's 
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letters  to  his  wife,  and  all  historians  who  make  use  of  them  to  blackea 
his  character  ought  to  forfeit  the  character  of  gentlemen.' — ^p.  21 1. 

Now  we  have  no  special  vocation  to  defend  the  Long  Parlia^ 
jnent ;  but  we  regard  the  great  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  centui; 
with  a  profound  interest,  both  in  and  for  itself,  and  also  for  oiu^ 
selves  ;  and  the  storj  of  those  times  being,  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
the  most  solemn  and  pregnant  document  which  Englishmen  of 
this  present  year  1835,  who  truly  love  their  country,  can  study,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  every  point  of  it  on  either  side  stated  widi 
simplicity  and  candour.  How  then^  we  may  ask,  since  by  right 
or  by  wrong  these  letters  hxvce  been  published^  can  any  faithful 
historian  avoid  drawing  such  inferences  from  them  as  their  con- 
tents may  in  his  honest  judgment  seem  to  warrant?  But  furdier— 
without  stopping  to  discuss  the  practicability  of  such  a  dbtiDction 
Jbetween  domestic  and  public  communications  as  is  suggested  in 
the  text — we  would  wish  it  to  be  fairly  considered  whether,  under 
all  the  known  facts  up  to  the  date  of  Naseby  fight,  Henrietti 
Maria  could  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  mere  wtfe  to  the  man 
Charles  Stuart.  Was  there  the  smallest  resemblance  between 
that  couple  and  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  and  his  good  woman, 
or  even,  if  we  are  to  be  grave  upon  such  an  analogy,  Philip 
,of  Macedon  and  his  Olympia  ?  The  truth,  the  unhappy  truth 
for  our  Charles  was  notorious,  that  his  queen  was  an  active  and 
most  influential  member  of  his  cabinet  council,  and  directly  in- 
terfered in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Now  the  parliament  had  re- 
peatedly declared  their  distrust  of  the  king's  sincerity  in  his  pro- 
fessions, and  they  had  always  justified  their  military  resistance  ex- 
pressly upon  that  ground.  Surely,  therefore,  if  lliey  were  right  in 
resisting  at  all,  they  were  by  consequence  well  justified  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  to  the  nation,  by  such  evidence  as  miglit  wtiliout 
danger  to  the  state  be  advanced,  that  their  suspicions  were  well 
founded.  We  make  these  remarks  upon  un  admisstijn  of  our 
author's  own  principles — the  passage  in  the  text  appearing  to  as 
to  be  a  mere  escape  of  feeling  aUogetlLi;rr  inconsistent  with  theni. 
3ut  really,  after  all,  have  the  most  ijmithmtanly ^  ov  the  iiiost 
•Uberai  commanders — take  which  class  von  please,  if  there  is  % 
difference — of  (his  enlightened  age  respected  the  seals  of  an^ 
letters  intercepted  in  war?  Were  not  tlie  uiiquesiionably  }iiivalc 
letters  of  Don  Carlos  to  his  sick  and  distressed  wife  publi^ihed  m 
the  Paris  newspapers,  but  as  yesterday  ?  Of  cQUrse,  tiie  fact  is, 
the  propriety  of  such  publication  must  depend  un  the  circum^ 
stances  of  each  particular  case;  and  certainly  it  does  seem  ca 
•us,  looking  at  the  one  in  question  apart  from  any  politicdl  feelinf, 
ithat  the  parliament,  upon  their  own  grounds,  were  strictly  Ju^tificii 
I       -.  '  ^  in 
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in  what  they  did.  And'  a  better  cause,  we  may  heartily  add 
than  that  of  the  parliament^  at  it8  commencement,  there  could 
hardly  be;  profounder  heads  or  braver  hearts  to  maintain  it 
were  not  wanted.  In  the  first  session  of  the  House  of  Common^ 
there  was  not  a  single  voice  raised  even  in  palliation  of  the  mis* 
demeanours  of  various  parts  of  the  executive  government  Several 
of  those  who  afterwards  lost  their  fortunes  or  their  lives  on  the 
king's  side  were  amongst  the  most  distinguished  speakers  and 
movers ;  and  grievance  after  grievance,  abuse  after  abuse,  fell  with 
a  touch.  Why — why,  we  may  well  ask  with  emphatic  earnestness 
—did  a  morning  so  bright  and  clear  end  in  an  evening  of  storm 
and  tempest?  How  came  it  that  this  House  of  Commons,  which 
set  out  with  asserting  the  public  liberties  of  the  nation,  in  a  very 
short  time  became  the  invader  of  the  private  rights  of  the  people 
— a  close  committee  of  sordid  tyrants,  who  violated  evety  prin- 
ciple of  law  and  justice — who  imprisoned  their  own  constituents 
for  refusing  to  answer  criminating  mterrogatories,  which  no  judge 
in  England  would  have  dared  to  ask  or  have  permitted  to  be 
put — who,  professing  hostility  to  corruption,  could  deal  secretly 
for  the  whitewashing  of  the  blasted  character,  or  replenishing  the 
empty  purse  of  an  useful  associate — who,  in  a  word,  with  patriotism 
for  ever  in  their  mouths,  went  on  to  deluge  their  country  with 
civil  blood,  and  hack  and  mutilate  the  constitution,  which  they 
swore  they  were  defending,  till  it  fell  prostrate  and  lifeless  at  the 
feet  of  a  military  usurper  ? 

Among  all  the  devoted  subjects  who  died  for  the  king's  cause, 
which  had  now  unequivocally  become  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 
tion, there  fell  none  purer,  brighter,  more  heroic  than  the  Earl 
of  Derby.  Mr.  H.  Coleridge^s  memoir  of  this  gallant  man  is  a 
just  and  happy  pfendant  or  parallel  to  the  Life  of  Fairfax. 

*  Such  is  the  motto  {Sam  changer^  says  the  author,  *  of  the  noble 
house  of  Stanley,  and  well  was  it  fulfilled  in  the  stedfast  loyalty  of  this 
brave  man  and  his  heroic  spouse.  Their  story,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
recorded,  is  but  short,  and  we  shall  tell  it  simply — singling  out  their 
acts  and  sufferings  from  the  chaos  of  contemporary  occurrences^  and 
relaiting  them  by  themselves,  unmixed  Avith  baser  matter.' — ^p.  225. 

Derby  and  his  noble  wife  are  the  consummate  patterns — the 
absolute  ideals— of  a  romantic,  and  yet  everyway  sober  and  dig- 
nified, loyalty  to  the  personal  authority  of  the  prince. 

*  Treatment  like  this,'  says  our  author,  speaking,  of  the  ungracious 
manner  in  which  Derby's  vast  services  were  received  and  requited  in 
the  eaorlier  part  of  the  war ;  *  treatment  like  this,  and  a  course  of 
management  enough  to  ruin  any  cause,  would  have  made  many  a  man 
retire  in  disgust,  u  not  actually  change.    But  . 

•'lioyalty 
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Whether  it  lose  or  win  the  game ; 
.    True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon." 
•  Derby's  loyalty  was  of  that  exalted,  pure,  and  simple  character, 
which  was  ready  to  suffer  all  things^  not  only ^br  the  king,  but  fim 
the  kirig/— p.  226. 

This  is  well  expressed  ;  and  in  the  Lives  of  Marvell^  Fairfax, 
and  Derby  in  this  collection,  we  have  the  characteristic  tempers 
and  tendencies  of  the  spirits  of  patriotism  and  personal  lojfalty 
(taken  for  a  moment  ais  in  contrast,  to  eacli,  other)  noted  and 
exemplified.  The  love  of  liberty  is,  indeed,  a  holy  passion;  that 
which  is  the  most  surely  founded  on  reason  and  religion,  and  which 
may  best  justify  the  fiercest  efforts  of  man  in  obedience  to  it ;  but 
great  and  noble  as  it  is,  it  seizes  on  the  imagination  rather  than 
the  affections  of  its  votaries,  and  is  for  the  most  part  without  that 
spirit  of  personal  heroism  which  has  illumined  so  many  pages  of 
English  history  with  the  magical  light  of  romance.  Patriotism,  in 
its  popular  sense,  is  generally  presented  to  the  mind  in  masses ;  it 
penetrates  crowds;  it  arms  a  town,  a  province,  a  nation ;  it  speab 
the  universal  language;  it  addresses  the  universal  feeling;  it  is 
generated  by  society,  and  is  often  destroyed  by  dispersion  ; — whilst 
loyalty  to  a  prince  becomes  proininent  in  particular  instances ;  it 
begins  and  ends  and  is  centered  in  the  individual:  it  speaks  to 
personal  habits;  and  grows  more  and  more  vivid  and  intense  as 
the  atmosphere  around  it  is  darkened^  and  the  hour  of  its  own 
extinction  approaches. 

« "When,  linnet-like,  confined,  I 
With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mereye,  sweetness,  majestye. 

And  glories  of  my  king ; 
When  I  shall  voyce  aloud  how  good 

He  is — how  great  should  be — 
Th'  enlarged  windes,  that  curie  the  flood. 
Know  no  such  libertie  ;'-^ 
sings  our  gallant  Lovelace  through  the  bars  of  the  Gatehouse. 

The  Life  of  Anne  Clifford  is  an  especially  delightful  paper, 
comprising  accounts  of  all  the  memorable  individuals  of  that 
renowned  house.  Besides  the  Countess  herself,  we  have  the  stories 
of  Shakspeare's  Black  Clifford,  of  the  Shepherd  Lord,  and  of 
George  Clifford,  the  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  great  sea- 
man : — 

^  The  Shepherd  Lord  was  restored  to  all  his  estates  and  titles  iB 
the  first  year  of  Henry  VIL  He  was  a  lover  of  study  and  retirement, 
and  had  lived  too  long  at  liberty,  and,  according  to  reason,  to  assi- 
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inilate  readily  vnth  the  court  of  the  crafty  Henry. .  By  the  Lady  Anna 
he  is  described  aa  **  a  plain  mao*  who  lived  for  the  most  part  a  country 
life,  and  came  seldom  either  to  court  or  to  London,  excepting  when 
called  to  parliament,  on  which  occasion  he  behaved  himself  like  a 
wise  and  good  English  nobleman."  His  usual  retreat,  when  in  York- 
shire, was  fiarden  Tower;  his  chosen  companions  the  canons  of 
fiolton;  his  favourite  pursuit  was  astronomy.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  watch  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  the  hill-tops, 
when  he  kept  sheep ;  for  in  those  days,  when  clocks  and  almanacks 
were  few,  every  shepherd  made  acquaintance  with  the  stars.  If  he 
added  a  little  judicial  astrology,  and  was  a  seeker  for  the  philosophers* 
stone,  he  had  the  countenance  of  the  wisest  of  his  time  for  his  learned 
superstition.  It  b  asserted  that,  at  the  period  of  his  restoration,  he 
was  almost  whoUy  illiterate.  Very  probably  he  was  so ;  hut  it '  doea 
not  follow  that  he  was  ignoranU  He  might  know  many  things  well 
worth  knowing,  without  being  able  to  write  hia  name.  He  might 
learn  a  great  deal  of  astronomy  by  patient  observation.  He  might 
know  where  each  native  flower  of  the  hills  was  grown,  what  real 
qualities  it  possessed,  and  what  occult  powers  the  fancy,  the  fears,  of 
the  wishes  of  men  had  ascribed  to  it.  The  haunts,  habits,  and  instincts 
of  animals,  the  notes  of  Urds,  and  their  wondrous  architecture,  were 
to  him  instead  of  books  ;  but,  above  all,  he  learned  to  know  some* 
thing  of  what  man  is,  in  that  condition  to  which  the  greater  number 
of  men  are  born,  and  to  know  himself  better  than  he  could  have  done 
m  his  hereditary  sphere.' — p.  250. 

*  Love  had  he  found  in  huts,  where  poor  men  lie, 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills, 

*  In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  Race- 

Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead ; 
Nor  did  he  change,  but  kept  in  lonely  place 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 

*  Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage  hearth ; 

The  Shepherd-Lord  was  honoured  more ; 
And  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 

••  The  Good  Lord  Clifford  "  was  the  name  he  bore.' 
Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge,  following  Lodge,  discredits  (p.  290)  the 
genuineness  of  the  famous  letter  ascribed  to  Anne  Clifford,  in 
answer  to  some  ministerial  application  touching  the  representation 
of  what  the  author  sarcastically  calls  the  *  late  borough  of  Ap- 
pleby, of  blessed  memory.'     The  letter  is  well  known  : — 

•  1  have  been  bullied  by  a  usurper ;  I  have  been  neglected  by  a 
court ;  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject  Your  man  shan't 
stand. — Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery.* 

Now,  we  have  no  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  bUlet'doux,  for  external  evidence  is  altogether  wanting.     It 

VOL.  LIV,  NO.  CVIII.  42  A  firit 
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•firsf  appeared  in  1753,  in  a  paper  in  '  The  World/  attributed  to 
Horace  Walpole,  whose  word  can  prove  nothing.  But  as  to 
Mr.  Lodge's  objections  because  *  bully '  was  not  then  used  as  t 
verb,  nor  *  to  stand '  applied  to  electioneering  matters,  we  think 
them  quite  groundless.  '  Bully,'  as  a  substantive,  was  a  common 
conversational  term  at  least  from  Shakspeare's  and  Ben  Jon^ 
son's  time  ;  and  every  one  knows  the  facility  with  which,  in  many 
instatices  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  language,  our  substantives 
have  been  forced  to  do  duty  as  verbs;  and  at  all  events,  by 
1709,  not  thirty  years  later  than  the  supposed  date  of  this  letter, 
the  verbal  use  had  become  quite  familiar— witness  '  King*s 
Cookery/  «  he  that's  bullied  pays  the  treat/  and  the  a6lh  Num-p 
ier  of  *  The  Tatler/  where  we  read  of  *  bullying  the  French.' 
Ab  to  the  application  of  the  verb  ^  to  stand,'  in  reference  to  • 
candidate,  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Lodge  did  not  turn  to  '  John« 
Bon's  Dictionary/  where  he  would  have  found  one  instance  of  this 
from  Shakspeare's  '  Coriolanus/  and  another  from  *  Izaak  Wal* 
ton's  Lives.'  • 

•  II  was  probably/  says  our  author,  *  about  her  sixty-thifd  year  that 
the  Countess  employed  some  nameless  artist  to  compile  the  famous 
family-picture.  Its  merit,  as  a  work  of  art,  may  not  be  very  high;  bat 
It  need  not  have  exposed  the  Countess  to  reproach  for  parsimony  fof 
not  engaging  the  pencil  of  Vandyke  or  Mytens,  which  a  learned  authof 
gravely  assures  us  were  at  her  command.  Vandyke  had  been  dead 
more  than  a  dozen  years  before  the  earliest  possible  date  of  this  picture. 
Nor  would  any  painter,  who  was  above  practising  the  mechanical  part 
of  hid  business,  have  willingly  undertaken  a  work  which  was  to  include 
so  many  coats  of  arms,  so  many  written  pedigrees.  A  fine  composition 
was  not  what  the  lady  wanted,  but  a  plain  prose  representation  of  the 
lineaments:  of  those  most  dear  to  her.  She  was  a  patroness  of  poets 
and  a  lover  of  poetry.  Yet  we  do  not  read  that  she  employed  a  bard 
for  her  land-steward,  or  that  her  leases  were  in  Hiyme, 

*  The  picture,  besides  several  detached  half-length  portraits,  sudi  as 
those  of  Daniel  [the  poet]  and  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  her  tutor  aud  governess, 
consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings;  the  centre  representing  h*^r  father, 
mother,  and  brother,  and  each  of  the  wings  her  own  likeness  at  dif^ 
.ferent  periods  of  life, — the  one,  as  a  maiden  of  thirteen ;  the  other  as 
a  widow  in  her  erand  climacteric.  In  the  latter  she  h  depicted  as 
.clothed  in  ft  black  serge  habit,  with  sad-coloured  hood,  the  u^ual  ha- 
biliments of  her  declining  years.  Books  are  introduced  into  both, 
as  if  purposely  to  show  that  the  love  of  reading  acquired  in  her  youth 
had  lasted  to  her  old  age ;  which  was  so  true,  that  when  the  decay  of 
her  sight  forbade  her  to  read  for  herself,  she  employed  a  regular 
reader.  But  it  appears  that,  as  she  grew  older,  she  limited  her  stiidlei 
more  within  the  range  of  her  practical  duties  ;  for  while  ber  youthful 

*^effigv  is  attended  by  Eusebius,  Godfrey  of  BuUoiii^ne,  and  Agrippa 

de  i^anitate  Scieniiarttnij   the  maturer  image    has   oaly  Chafran 
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on  WisdoBQi  a  Book  of  Distillations  and  rare  Medicines,  and  the 
Bible. 

*  To  have  revived  the  martial  and  festal  magnificence  of  the  past 
would  have  accorded  neither  with  her  means  nor  her  mind, — but  she 
maintained  all  that  was  best  in  the  feudal  system, — the  duteous  inter* 
dependence  of  superiors  and  inferiors,  the  lasting  ties  between  master 
and  servant,  the  plain  but  ample  hospitality,  and  the  wholesome  ad« 
herence  to  time-honoured  customs.  Large  as  her  revenues  were,  hef 
expenditure,  especially  in  building,  was  such  as  to  leave  little  for  idle 
parade.  She  rebuilt,  or  repaired,  six  castles  and  seven  churches,  and 
founded  two  hospitals.  So  strictly  did  she  earn  the  character  of  a 
restorer,  that  finding  an  ancient  yew  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Skipton 
destroyed  by  the  besiegers,  she  took  care  to  have  another  planted  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  place,  which  some  years  ago  was  standing,  and  & 
noble  tree.' — p.  288. 

We  especially  recommend  to  our  readers  the  perusal  of  our 
author's  Life  of  Roger  Ascham.  It  is  altogether  a  most  charm* 
log  narrative,  full  of  scholarship,  taste,  and  lundly  feeling.  There 
are  in  it,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  collection^  some  little  out- 
breaks of  opinion,  or  wilfulness,  which  we  are  sorry  to  meet  with 
id  such  a  writer ;  but  these  are  rarely  of  such  importance  as  to 
require  particular  mention,  or  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  general 
truthfulness  and  propriety  which  reign  throughout  the  work  :— 

*  There  was  a  primitive  honesty,  and  a  kindly  innocence,  about  this 
good  old  scholar,  which  give  a  personal  interest  to  the  homeliest  details 
of  his  life.  He  had  the  rare  felicity  of  passing  through  the  worst  of 
times  without  persecution  and  without  dishonour.  He  lived  with 
princes  and  princesses,  prelates  and  diplomatists,  without  offence  and 
without  ambition.  Though  he  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  royalty,  his  heart 
was  none  the  worse,  and  his  fortune  little  the  better.  He  had  that 
disposition  which,  above  all  things,  qualifies  the  conscientious  and 
successful  teacher  I  for  he  delighted  rather  to  discover  and  call  forth 
the  talents  of  others  than  to  make  a  display  of  his  own.* — p.  298. 

Ascham  was  bom  at  Kirby  Wicke,  near  Northallerton,  in  1515. 
In  1530  he  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
•where  his  studies  neither  went  astray  for  lack  of  guidance,  nor 
loitered  for  want  of  emulation.  St.  John's  was  then  replete  with  all 
such  learning  as  the  time  esteemed.  The  hard-headed  dialectics  and 
divinity  of  the  schoolmen  were  interchanged  with  the  newly  recovered 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  mind  of  Europe,  divided  between 
the  rigidity  of  the  old  scholastic  discipline  and  the  inquisitive  imagi- 
pations  of  the  Italian  Platonism,  which  brought  poetry  and  philology 
in  its  train,  might  be  likened  to  an  old  hawthorn  stock,  white  with 
the  blossoms  of  the  spring ;  and  if  credit  be  given  to  Ascham's  pane- 
Ryrist,  St  John  8  was  a  brief  abstract,  containing  fair  samples  of  every 
Hnd  of  excellence.' — p.  294. 

Dr.  Medcalf,  the  master  of  the  college,  was  attached  to  the  old 

12  A  d  religion. 
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religioify  and  had  but  slender  qualifications  as  a  scholar*  Ascbam 
had  talked  openly  against  the  pope's  authority  on  the  eve  of  tbc 
election  for  fellowships^  and  had  been  publicly  admonished  for  bit 
offence.  Yet  so  amiable  and  dispassionate  a  patron  of  worth  was 
Medcaify  that  he  secretly  procured  Ascham  to  be  elected  fellow^ 
although  he  afterwards  affected  displeasure  thereat.  Aschtm 
speaks  in  warm  terms  of  affiection  and  gratitude  of  this  good  mm : 

*  His  goodness  and  fatherly  discretion  used  towards  me  that  one 
day  shall  never  be  out  of  my  remembrance  all  the  days  of  my  life. 
And  for  the  same  cause  have  I  put  it  here  in  this  small  record  of 
learning.  For,  next  to  God's  providence,  surely  that  day  was  by 
thac  good  fatber*8  means  dies  naialU  unto  me  for  the  whole  foundaUa 
of  the  poor  learning  I  have,  and  of  all  the  furtherance  that  hitherto 
elsewhere  I  have  obtained.* 

Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  beautifully  remarks, — 
'  The  human  heart  is  capable  of  no  more  generous  feeling  than  tbe 
genuine  gratitude  of  a  scholar  to  his  instructor.  It  is  twice  blessed; 
honourable  alike  to  the  youth  and  to  the  elder,  and  never  can  exist 
where  it  is  not  just.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  melancholy  instaaoe 
of  the  pride  of  fallen  nature,  that  this  feeling  is  seldom  uttered  exce|iC 
where  the  pupil  has,  by  general  consent,  excelled  the  master.  Int^ 
lectual  benefits  are  more  reluctantly  acknowledged  than  any  others. 
For  kindness,  for  encouragement,  for  maintenance  of  studies,  for  ex- 
hortation, even  for  salutary  corrections,  our  thanks  are  generallj 
ready  and  often  sincere ;  but  who  is  willing  to  own,  even  to  himself 
how  much  of  his  knowledge,  how  much  of  his  mental  power,  has  beea 
communicated  by  a  teacher  ? — how  many  of  his  UioughU  are  mere  le^ 
collections  ?  However  much  we  may  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  others,  it 
is  as  much  as  most  of  us  can  do  to  forgive  them  for  being  wiser,  or 
earlier  wise,  than  ourselves.  The  utterance  of  grateful  sentiments  is 
wonderfully  facilitated  when  it^  can  be  accompanied  with  certain  qoa^ 
lifying  clauses  and  admissions.  Thus  Ascham  evidently  dwells  with 
the  more  satisfaction  on  his  obligations  to  Medcalf,  because  the  latter 
was  a  man  meanly  learned,  and  a  Papist.* — p.  299.* 

*  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  quotes  the  expression  of  Pember,  in  a  letter  of  pnise  tai 
encouragement  to  young  Ascham,  who  had  written  to  him  in  Greek, — *  Da  openm 
ut  sis  perfectns,  non  Stoicus,  txxk  Av^t*kt  ut  belle  pulses  lyram/ — and  after  jaiUy 
ridiculing  the  translation  which  made  these  words  an  exhortation  to  learn  iiistni- 
mental  music,  interprets  the  phrase  as  recommending  '  an  opening  and  exaltation  of 
the  understanding  by  the  aid  of  the  imagination.*  With  submission,  this  is  a  st»- 
apprehension  too.  The  meaning  of  Stoicus  and  Lyricus,  as  opposed  to  each  othMV 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exalter  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  very  highest  knowledgt 
though  but  a  part,  by  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  inferior,  and  on  the  other,  the  studeot  of 
the  whole,  as  a  beautiful  onb  by  harmonious  subordination.  Pembcr  prefers  ihs 
latter.  And  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  takes  unnecessary  trouble  in  al- 
lusion to  Galenas  observation,  to  prove,  by  the  instances  of  Milton  and  others,  tint 
'  the  practice  of  music  no  way  impairs  the  faculty  of  Severe  thought  ;*  becsnsB 
Galen's  position  ii  confined  to  *  mwk  music  marring  men's  manners;'  and  tke 
truth  of  that  remark  will  not,  we  believe,  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  has  ever  hid 
an  opportunity  of  making  the  requisite  observations  anywhere — and,  not  to  come  too 
cloke  home,  we  refer  to  a  book  called  'A  Ramble  amongst  the  Musicians  of  Go- 
many,  by  a  Musical  Professor/  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago.  Theni 
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There  are  exceptions,  we  trusty  to  this,  as  to  other  generally  just 
rules ;  we  have  no  moral  difficulty,  for  instance^  in  believing  the 
old  story  of  Virgil  that  he  received  as  much  pleasure  from  the 
good  verses  of  his  friends  as  from  bis  own ;  tlie  nobility  of  true 
genius  may  surely  go  as  far  as  that ; — >and  how  many  affectionate 
ackDowledgipents  have  been  publicly  Ikiade  of  intellectual  benefits 
received  during  intercourse  witli  our  author's  own  father,  in  cases 
where  assuredly  no  fond  dream  of  rivalry  with  the  instructor  had 
ever  been  entertained ! 

•  Ascbam,'  continues  our  biographer,  *  had  rightly  a  very  mode- 
rate  estimation  of  that  sort  of  learning  which  can  be  taught  by  voice 
or  book,  and  passively  received  into  the  memory.  With  as  little 
of  pugnacity  or  indocility  as  ever  belonged  to  a  lively  and  inquiring 
mind,  he  held  fast  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  by  its  own  free  agency 
that  the  intellect  can  either  be  enriched  or  invigorated  ; — that  true 
knowledge  is  an  act,  a  continuous  immanent  act,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  operation  of  the  reflective  faculty  on  its  own  objects.  How  he  ap- 
plied this  principle  to  the  purposes  of  education,  his  '*  Schoolmaster," 
written  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
Experience,  sufficiently  shows.  But  the  idea,  though  undeveloped, 
wrought  in  him  from  his  earliest  youth :  his  favourite  maxim  was 
Docendo  ducts.  The  a£fectionate  wish  and  strenuous  e£fort  to  impart 
knowledge  is  the  best  possible  condition  for  receiving  it*  The  neces' 
iUy  of  being  intelligible  to  others  brings  wOh  it  an  Migation  to  un- 
derstand  ourselves^ — ^to  find  words  apt  to  our  meaning,  and  a  mean- 
ing commensurate  with  our  words, — to  seek  out  just  analogies  and 
happy  illustrations.  But  above  all,  by  teaching,  or  more  properly  by 
reciprocal  intei^-communication  of  instruction,  we  gain  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  universal  laws  of  thought,  and  with  the  process 
of  ^rception,  abstracted  from  the  accidents  of  the  individual  consti. 
tution ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  sympathetic  intercourse  with  other  minds 
that  we  gain  any  true  knowledge  of  our  own.* — p.  300. 

In  the  controversy  which  arose  at  Cambridge,  about  1545,  uppn 
the  subject  of  the  new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  introduced  by 
Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  which  Gardiner,  as 
Chancellor,  so  violently  opposed,  Ascham,  after  a  little  wavering 
of  opinion,  finally  embraced  the  new  doctrine  in  this  as  in  the 
graver  matter  of  religion,  and  distinguished  himself  a  good  deal  in 
die  argument : — 

*  Among  other  absurdities,'  says  Mr.  H.  Coleridge, '  of  the  expbded 
fystem,  was  that  of  giving  the  sound  of  the  English  V  to  the  Greek  B. 
Now  £u8tathius  asserts,  that  the  Greek  word  fi^  exactly  resembled 
the  bleaUng  of  a  sheep,  and  therefore  it  is  easy  to  determine  how  it  is 
to  be  pronounced ;  unless,  says  Roger,  the  Greek  sheep  bleated  dif- 
ferently from  those  lof  England,  Italy,  and  Germany : — "  Jam  utnim 
ulla  ovis  eflfert  re  ut  vos,  an  be  ut  nos,  judicetis.  Anglae  scio  omnes  et 

Germanae 
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Gennanaa  et  Itals  pro  nobis  faciunt,  sed  fortasse  Gracae  oves  ofin 
non  balabant  sed  velabant"  '-^p.  305. 

Now,  surely,  Ascham  and  his  biographer  are  a  little  too  haity 
here.  lu  the  first  place,  the  B  and  the  V  are  merely  different  ex- 
pressions, with  greater  or  less  force,  of  the  common  digammate 
power,  of  which  F  is  the  strongest  exponent ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  B  and  the  V  are  a  hundred  times  over  interchanged  in  Greek 
and  Latin :  /3oi/Xo/xa«  =  volo— ^o(Tx<y  =  vescor,  8cc.,on  the  one  hand ; 
and  Servius  =  l,ip^ios — Varro  =  Bdppav,  &c.,  on  the  other.  The 
modem  Greeks  pronounce  fiodXofjMi  =  voulomai,  fi^Qvs  .=3  foathySf 
Scc. ;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  agree  with  Mitford,  that  '  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Greek  language  we  should  take 
ho  evidence  against  the  practice  of  the  modern  Greeks,  but  the 
evidence  of  their  forefathers,  or  of  the  contemporary  Latin 
authors.**  In  the  ordinary  speech  of  a  Castilian,  the  B  and 
the  V  are  almost  indistinguishable.  No  one  can  suppose  that 
the  old  Greeks  pronounced  Varro  as  Barron  in  English;  they 
c^ould  surely  have  had  as  little  difficulty  in  saying  Varron 
as  their  inodem  descendants  in  saying  voulomai.  And  as  to. 
the  test  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the  /3^  /3^  of  Cratinus, 
as  cited  by  Eustathius,  the  point  of  that  quotation  was  to  prove 
the  sound  of  the  eta,  the  vowel  sound,  and  not  the  quality  of 
the  mere  aspirate  and  prefix*  Yet  the  instance,  after  all,  does 
not  establish  the  sound  of  the  eta :  for  different  nations  frequently 
differ  in  their  perception  and  expression  of  the  same  natural  sound ; 
as  a  German  (and  perhaps  citing  the  xokkv  of  Aristophanes  in  the 
Birds)  will  tell  you  that  a  cuckoo's  note  is  '  ^ookoo/  And  in  the 
particular  example  adduced  by  Ascham,  we  English  represent 
the  bleating  of  a  sheep  by  the  word  bah,  like  cJi,  a  sound  which,, 
we  venture  to  say,  has  never  been  ascribed  to  the  eta. 

In  1 548,  Ascham  became  tutor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth — 
*  He  found  her  a  most  agreeable  pupil,  and  the  diligence,  docilitv, 
modest  affection,  and  self-respecting  deference  of  the  royal  maiden 
endeared  an  office  which  the  shy  scholar  had  not  undertaken  without 

fears  and  misgivings ♦•  I  teach  her  words,**  said  he, 

•♦  and  she  teaches  me  things.  I  teach  her  the  tongues  to  speak, 
and  her  modest  and  maidenly  looks  teach  me  works  to  do ;  for  I  think 
she  is  the  best  disposed  of  any  in  Europe."  In  several  of  his  Latin 
epistles,  and  also  in  his  *'"  Schoolmaster,''  he  expUins  and  recommends 
his  mode  of  instructing  the  princess  with  evident  exultation  at  hii 
success.  It  was  the  same  method  of  double  translation  pursued  with 
such  distinguished  results  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  from  whom  Ascham 
adopted  it;  and,  indeed,  like  many  of  the  best  discoveries,  it  seems 

so  simple  that  we  wonder  how  it  ever  could  be  missed,  and  so  excel* 

I  *  I.  -  " 

*  Inqxiky  into  the  Priaciplet  of  Harmony  in  Lang^uage,  &€.,  p.  195. 

lent, 
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lent,  that  w*  know  not  Why  it  is  so  little  praotisdd.  It  had,  indaad, 
been  suggested  bf  the  younger  Pliny,  in  an  episttle  to  Fy^cas,  and 
by  Cieero,  in  his  Dialogue  de  Oratore.  '^  Pliny/'  saith  Roger^  *'  eit^ 
presses  many  good  ways  for  order  in  study,  but  beginneth  with  trans- 
lation, and  preferreth  it  to  all  the  resu  But  a  bettor  and  nearei 
example  herein  may  be  our  noble  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  never  yet 
took  Greek  nor  Latin  grammar  in  her  hand  after  the  first  deolining 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this  double  translating  of  Demo* 
athenes  and  Isoorates  daily  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  like*^ 
wise  some  part  of  Tuily  every  afternoon,  for  the  space  of  a  year  of 
two,  bath  attained  to  such  perfect  understanding  in  both  the  t6ngue$i 
and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  in  the  Latin,  and  that  with  ^uch  li 
judgment,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  universities,  olf  elsewhere 
in  Englancf,  that  be  in  both  tongues  comparable  to  her  Majesty." 
«  .  .  .  «  .  We  may  well  allow  a  teacher  to  be  a  little  rapturous  about 
the  proftoieney  of  a  lady,  a  queen,  and  his  own  pupil ;  but,  after  all 
dne  abatements,  the  testimony  remains  unshaken,  both  to  the  talent  of 
the  learner  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  instruction.' — p.  807^ ' 
In  1550  Ascham  accompanied  Sir  Richard  Morisine  to  Ger-^ 
many  on  an  embassy  to  the  Eqaperor  Charles*  The  extracts  froni 
bi9  Correspondence  giveii  by  our  biographer'  are  very  amusing  j 

^-  Q' — 

'  England  need  fear  no  outward  enemies.  The  lusty  lads  verily  b$ 
in  England.  I  have  seen  on  a  Sunday  more  likely  men  walking  in  Sf. 
Paul's  Church  than  I  ever  yet  saw  in  Augusta  [Augsburgh],  where  lleth 
an  emperor  with  a  garrison,  three  kings,  a  queen,  three  princes,  a  number 
of  dukes,  &c.   I  study  Greek  apace,  hut  no  other  tongue ;  for  I  cannot. 

I  think  I  shall  forget  all  tongues  but  the  Greek  afore  I  comfe  home* 

•I  have  read  to  my  lord  since  I  came  to' Augusta  whole  Herodotus,  five 
tragedies^  three  orations  of  Isocrates,  seventeen  orations  of  DemostHenet, 
•For  understanding  of  the  Italian  I  am  meet  well ;  but  surely  I  ddnk 
Dutch,  better  than  I  speak  Dutch,  Tell  Mn  D.  Maden,  I  will  drink 
with  him  now  a  carouse  of  wine ;  and  would  to  God  he  had  a  vessel 
of  Rhenish  wine,  on  condition  that  J  paid  40«,  for  it ;  and,  perchance, 
when  I  come  to  Cambridge,  I  will  so  provide  here,  that  every  year  I 
will  have  4  Httle  piece  of  tlhenish  wine. . . .  ^  ^The  Rhenish  wine  is  ^ 
gentle  a'drink,  that  I  cannot  tell  how  to  do  whefn  I  come  home.'— 
^.317. 

Ascham  was  jovial,  we  see;  he  also  drew  a  good  bow,  and 
dearly  loved  a  main  of  cocks.  His  'Toxophilws'  might,  we  thiiik, 
be  reprinted  in  these  days  of  pic-nic  archery.  He  projected;  a 
treatise  on  cock-fighting,  but  did  not  publish  it.  But  there  is  np 
ground  for  calling  him  a  gamester  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  wordy 
and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  his  love  for  (declryomachy  proves 
•anything  at  all  against  his  gentleness.     Mr.  H.  Coleridge  says^-r 

'  Hence  k  appears,  but  too  clearly  as  many  would  say,  that  Roger 
^m»  a  coek*fighter.    Had  be  been  a  contomporary  of  Hogarth,  his 

features 
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fea^or^s  would  bate  bec^n  preserved  in  tliat  wonderful  man's  liTbg 
representation  of  the  cock-pit.  It  is  also  evident,  that  certain  canons 
persons  were  scandalized  at  the.  propensity — ^not,  however,  as  tender* 
hearted  folks  unacquainted  with  ancient  manners  may  suppose,  oa 
account  of  the  inhumanity  or  vulgarity  of  the  amusement — ^bnt  becsuss 
it  waa  not  deemed  compatible  with  the  severity  of  the  8ch<da8tic  cW 
racter.  FeW|  if  ai^y,  in  the  sixteenth  century  condemned  any  sport 
because  it  involved  the  pain  or  destructum  of  animals,  and  none 
would  call  the  pastime  of  monarchs  low, .....  Anglbg  is,  doubtless, 
mnch  fitter  recreation  for  a  **  contemplative  man/'  besides  being  mudi 
cheaper  for  a  poor  man,  than  cock-fighting ;  but  it  is  equally  <^^po8ed 
to  the  poet's  rule,  wbkh  bids  us 

*'  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels.'* 
If  animal  sufferii^  be  computed,  the  sod  is  an  altar  of  mercy  conqnred 
to  the  chace;  for  the  excitement  of  the  combat  is  an  instinctive  plea-  » 

sure  to  the  pugnacious  fowls,  who,  could  they  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  would  infallibly  prefer  dying  in  glorious  batUe,to  having  their 
necks  ignominiously  wrung  for  the  spit,  or  enduring  the  nuseries  of 
superannuation.  Roger  never  lived  to  publish,  or  probably  to  com- 
pose, his  Apology  for  the  Cock-pit;  but  we  know  not  whether  it  was 
in  pursuance  of  his  recommendation  that  a  yearly  cock-fight  was,  till 
lately,  a  part  of  the  annual  routine  of  the  northern  free-schools.  The 
master's  perquisites  are  still  called  cock-pennies.'— p.  326. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion  with  Ascham.  He  died  in 
1668,  aged  fifty- three.  Dr.  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of  St 
Paul's,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  declared,  that  he  never 
knew  man  live  more  honestly,  nor  die  more  Christianly:  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  said,  that  '  she  had  rather  have  thrown  ten  thou- 
jand  pounds  into  the  sea  than  have  lost  her  Ascham.' 

The  Life  of  Roscoe  is  remarkably  well  written ;  but  it  seems  to 
ns  as  if  the  author  had  been  in  duty  bound  to  write  it.  We 
frankly  acknowledge  that  we  think  the  commendation  bestowed 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  merits  of  the  subject. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigfat, 
we  find  a  passage,  which,  both  for  its  eloquence  and  its  profound 
insight  into  the  truth,  we  must  quote : — 

*  And  here  the  question  occurs, — Ought  Arkwright,  and  otfaerk 
such  as  he,  who,  by  multiplying  the  powers  of  production,  hare  so 
greatly  increased  the  public  and  private  wealth  of  Britain,  to  be 
considered  as  benefactors  or  not  ? — Or,  to  state  the  question  more 
strongly  and  more  truly,  was  it  in  wrath  or  in  mercy,  that  mankind 
were  led  to  the  modem  improvements  in  machinery  f  8hou)d  we 
merely  take  a  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the  country— especially 
as  far  as  the  labouring  classes  are  concerned — we  should  be  apt  to 
denominate  these  inventions  the  self-infiicted  scourges  of  avarice. 
They  have  indeed  increased  wealth,  but  they  have  tremendously  in« 

creased 
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cretsed  poverty ;  not  that  willing  poverty  which  weans  the  soul  from 
earth,  and  ilxea  the  desires  on  hi^h — not  that  poverty  which  was 
heretofore  to  be  found  in  mountain  villages,  in  solitary  dwellings  mid« 
way  np  the  bleak  feli-side,  where  one  green  speck,  one  garden  plot, 
ahnre  of  bees,  and  a  few  sheep,  would  keep  a  fomily  content — not 
that  poverty  which  is  the  nurse  of  temperance  and  thoughtful  piety; 
but  squalid,  ever-mufrouring  poverty,  cooped  in  mephitic  dens  and 
Bunless  alleys — hopeless,  purposeless,  wasteful  in  the  midst  of  want — 
a  poverty  whkh  dwarfs  and  disfeatures  body  and  soul ;  makes  the  ca« 
pacities,  and  even  the  acquirements  of  intellect,  useless  and  perni- 
cious: and  multiplies  a  race  of  men  without  the  virtues  ivhich  beasts 
oft-times  display — without  fidelity,  gratitude,  or  natural  affection. 

'  The  moral  d^radation  of  this  caste  may  not  be  greater  in  Ei^- 
land  than  elsewhere,  but  their  physical  snfferings  are  more  constant 
than  in  the  southern  climates,  and  their  tendency  to  increase  much 
stronger  than  in  the  northern  latitudes.  But  has  machinery  occa« 
sioned  the  existence  or  gwwtk  Q)  of  this  class  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  it 
has  always  existed  since  society  assumed  its  present  shape,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  countries  like  Spain  and  Naples,  where  pride  and  indo« 
lence  are  too  powerful  even  for  the  desire  of  wealth  to  overcome. 

*  But  the  artificial  health  which  manufactures  have  assisted  to  pro« 
dnce  has  generated  or  aggregated  a  factitious  population,  dependent 
for  employment  and  subsistence  on  a  state  of  things  exceedingly  and 
incalculably  precarious,  and  seldom  able  to  practise  more  than  one 
department  of  a  trade  in  which  labour  is  minutely  divided ;  a  popu* 
lation  naturally  improvident  in  prosperity  and  impatient  in  distress, 
whom  the  first  interruption  of  trade  converts  into  paupers,  and  whom 
a.  continance  of  bad  times  is  sure  to  fix  in  that  permanent  pauperism 
from  which  there  is  no  redemption.  Times  may  mend,  but  man,  once 
prostrate,  never  recover  a  his  upright  posture — once  a  vagabond  and 
always  a  vagabond— once  accustomed  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  the 
operative  seldom  takes  pains  to  procure  employment ;  and  having 
been  paid  something  for  doing  nothing,  thinks  ever  after  that  he  is 
paid  too  little  for  toil,  and  seizes  every  preteict  to  throw  up  his  work 
igam.  Character  has  little  influence  on  a  man  whom  the  world  con* 
siders,  and  teaches  to  consider  himself,  but  as  a  portion  of  a  mass. 
To  be  sensible  of  character,  man  must  feel  himself  a  responsible  indi- 
vidual ;  aud  to  individualize  the  human  being,  not  only  must  the  re- 
flective powers  be,  evoked  and  disciplined  by  education^  but  there  must 
be  property,  or  profes8k>n,  or  political  privilege,  or  something  equiva- 
lent, a  certain  sphere  of  free-agency,  to  make  the  man  revere  hunself 
as  man,  and  respect  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-men.  Now  it  is  the 
tendency  of  wealth  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  have  no  pro* 
perty  but  the  strength  or  skill  which  they  must  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder — ^who,  either  by  labour  or  without  labour,  must  live  upon  the 
property  of  others— and  who«  having  no  permanent  moorinff,  are 
liable  by  every  wind  of  circumstance  to  slip  their  cables  and  drift 
Away  with  the  idle  sea^weed  and  the  totting  wrecks,  of  long-past 

tempests. 
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tempettn.  Thus,  to  vary  the  metai>hor,  the  sediment  of  tbe  eonmeo^ 
wealtli  is  augmented  with  continual  fresh  depositions,  till  the  strean 
of  society  is  nigh  choked  up,  and  our  gallant  vessels  stranded  on  ths 
flats  and  shallows.  Without  metaphor — so  many  of  (he  people  droy 
into  the  moh,  that  the  mob  is  like  to  be  too  many  for  the  people,  tnd 
wealth  itself  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  poverty  itself  has  begotten  !'•-« 
p.  477. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  bestow 
that  particular  notice  on  the  lives  of  Mason  and  Congreve  which 
\hey  deserve.  In  these  lives,  Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  nas  [K)ure4 
forth  tbe  treasures  of  his  mind  on  poetical  and  more  especiallj 
on  dramatic  criticism, 

*  Among  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  dramatic  composition,'  says  iht 
author,  in  commencing  a  criticism  on  Mason's  *  Elfrida,'  *  what  ii 
called  the  opening  of  the  plot  is  one  of  the  most  formidable ;  and  1 
know  very  few  plays  in  which  it  has  been  skilfully  surmounted.  But 
this  difficulty  is  materially  augmented,  if  the  unities  of  place  and  tint 
are  to  be  kept  inviolate ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  impossible  to  represent 
a  series  of  actions  from  their  commencement :  the  play  must  beffia 
just  before  the  crisis,  and  the  auditor  must  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
previous  occurrences  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  if  they  be  left  in  obsco- 
rity  till  they  are  naturally  developed  by  the  incidents  and  passions  of 
the  action  itself,  half  the  play  will  pass  over  before  any  one  knows 
Ivhatis  going  forward,  or  where  is  the  scene,  or  who  are  the  drnmatii 
personm.  In  written  or  printed  plays,  to  be  sure,  we  may  be  infonned 
of  these  particulars  by  lists  of  characters,  stage-directions,  &c. ;  but 
no  play  caa  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  work  of  art  which  would  net 
be  mtellicrible  in  representation.  The  ancient  dramas,  so  long  as  the 
genuine  Greek  tragedy  flourished,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  taken 
from  the  storehouse  of  mythology,  which  was  familiar  to  every  Greek 
from  his  childhood ;  and  consequently  the  Athenian  audiences  wer€ 
never  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  subject  of  a  new  production.  Bot 
this,  though  it  was  a  great  convenience,  did  not  exonerate  the  poet 
from  his  duty  ;  he  was  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  hie  story  was 
known,  but  was  to  make  his  plot  unfold  itself.  The  chortu  wu  af 
great  use  in  this  business,  their  odes  consisting  for  the  most  pctrt  of  refer- 
ences ioihe  past  and  forebodings  of  the  future.  Prophecies  and  onicte 
to  be  ftdflled,  old  crimes  to  be  expiated^  mysterious  circumstances  to  be 
pleared  up,  a  fearful  future  involved  in  a  fearful  pasty  were  the  nudn 
ingredients  in  the  choral  strains,  in  which  nothing  is  told- — everything  it 
assumed  or  hinted  at,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  nature  of  GreA 
tragedy.  But  as  some  more  straightforward  exposition  was  deemed 
necessary  in  many  instances,  Euripides  in  particular  had  recourse  to 
the  very  inartificial  expedient  of  a  retrospective  soliloquy^  sometimes 
spoken  by  a  ghost,  in  which  the  history  was  brought  down  to  the  point 
at  which  it  was  convenient  that  the  scene  should  open.  This  is  but  a 
clumsy  device ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  than  oecupyidg  the  first  ^^ 
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with  tedioas  narrativ*  in  which  Prologue  play*  dialogue  with  Dummy; 
and  it  amds  the  wont  of  all  eritical  faults,  that  of  tedionsnoss.  Such 
as  it  is.  Mason  has  adopted  it  in  his  Elfrida,  without  an  attempt  to 
diagruise  its  manifest  absurd! ty/-~p.  417. 

We  have  put  a  few  lines  in  this  passage  in  italics,  as  involving 

in  our  judgment  a  very  valuable  hint  on  the  theory  of  Greek  tra« 

gedy.     Not  less  truth  of  moral  discernment  is  contajned  in  the 

author's  remarks  on  Evelina's  speech  to  the  Druids^  in  Caractacus, 

*•  I  know  it  well, 

Yet  must  I  still  distrust  the  elder  brother ; 

For  while  he  talks  (and  much  the  flatterer  talks), 

His  brother's  silent  carriage  gives  disproof 

Of  all  his  boast ;  indeed  1  marked  it  well/  ^. 
Upon  which  Mr,  Hartley  Coleridge  remarks : 

*  This  is  beautifully  true  to  nature.  Men  are  deceived  in  theip 
judgments  of  others  by  a  thousand  causes, — by  their  hopes,  thtir: 
ambition,  their  vanity,  their  antipathies,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
party  feelings,  their  nationality,  but,  above  all,  by  their  presumptuous 
reliance  on  the  ratiocinativa  understanding,  their  disregard  to  present 
timents  and  unaccountable  impressbns,  and  their  vain  attempts  to 
reduce  every  thing  to  rule  and  measure.  Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  be  very  womep,  are  seldom  deceived,  except  by  love,  compassion, 
or  religious  sympathy,— -by  the  latter  too  often  deplorably  ;  but  then 
it  is  not  because  their  better  angel  neglects  to  give  warning,  but  he- 
cause  they  are  persuaded  to  make  a  merit  of  disregarding  his  admoi 
nitions.  The  craftiest  lago  cannot  win  the  good  opinion  of  a  tnm 
woman,  unless  he  approach  her  as  a  lover,  an  unfortunate,  ti  a  rcU» 
gious  confidant  Be  it,  however,  remembered  that  this  superior  dis- 
cernment in  character  is  merely  a  female  imtinct^  arising  from  a  more 
delicate  aensibility,  a  finer  tact,  a  clearer  intuition,  and  a  natur4 
abhorrence  of  every  appearance  of  evil.  It  is  a  sense  which  only  be-t 
longs  to  the  innocent,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  tact  of  expe- 
rience. If,  therefore,  ladies  without  experience  attempt  to  judge,  to 
draw  conclusions  from  premises,  and  give  a  reason  for  their  senti- 
ments, there  is  nothing  in  their  sex  to  preserve  them  from  error.'— 
p.  438. 

In  the  author's  general  estimate  of  Mason*s  poetry  we  upon  the 
whole  agree  ;  though  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  rate  the  par- 
ticular passages  quoted  in  the  life  so  highly  as  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  is 
inclined  to  do.  But  the  criticism  on  Congreve  is,  we  think,  ex- 
cellent, both  from  its  subtilty  and  its  moderation.  Speaking  of 
'  The  Way  of  the  World,'  he  says,— 

*  That  very  polish,  that  diligent  selection  and  considerate  colloca- 
tion of  words — that  tight-lacing  of  sentences  into  symmetry — that  ex- 
quisite propriety  of  each  part  and  particle  of  the  whole — which  make 
•*  The  Way  of  the  World"  so  perfect  a  model  of  acuminated  satire, 
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detract  more  from  scenic  illusion  than  they  add  to  histrionic  effect 
The  dialogue  of  this  play  is  no  more  akin  to  actual  conversation  than 
the  quick  step  of  an  opera-dancer  to  the  haste  of  pursuit  or  terror. 
No  actor  could  give  it  the  unpremeditated  air  of  common  speech.  Bat 
there  is  another  and  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  **  Tbe 
Way  of  the  World  "  as  an  acting  play.  It  has  no  moral  interest 
There  is  no  one  person  in  the  dramatis  personce  for  whom  it  is  pos* 
sible  to  care.  Vice  may  be,  and  too  often  has  been,  made  interesting; 
but  cold-hearted,  unprincipled  villany  never  can.  The  conduct  of  every 
character  is  so  thoroughly  and  so  equally  contemptible,  that  however 
you  suspend  the  moral  codes  of  judgment,  you  cannot  sympathise  in 
the  success^  or  exult  in  the  defeat,  of  any.' — p.  688. 
And  Congrave  is  summed  up  in  these  words  :— 
*  From  a  rapid  survey  of  his  life  and  character,  he  seems  to  hare 
been  one  of  those  indifferent  children  of  the  earth  whom  the  world 
cannot  hate ;  who  are  neither  too  good  nor  too  bad  for  the  present 
state  of  existence,  and  who  may  fairly  expect  their  portion  here.  The 
darkest — at  least  the  most  enduring — stain  on  his  memory  is  the  im^ 
morality  of  his  writings ;  but  this  was  the  vice  of  the  time,  and  his 
comedies  are  considerably  more  decorous  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors. They  are  too  cold  to  be  mischievous ;  they  keep  the  brain 
in  too  incessant  action  to  allow  the  passions  to  kindle.  For  those 
who  search  into  the  powers  of  intellect,  the  combinations  of  thought 
which  may  be  produced  by  Tolition,  the  plays  of  Congreve  may  ibrm 
a  profitable  study.  But  their  time  is  fled— on  the  stage  they  will  be 
received  no  more ;  and,  of  the  devotees  of  light  reading,  such  as  could 
read  them  without  disgust,  would  probably  peruse  them  with  little 
pleasure.' — ^p.  60S. 

The  author  ought  to  have  borne  more  steadily  in  his  mind  die 
Tery  early  period  of  life  at  which  Congreve  wrote  his  comedies; 
but  upon  the  whole,  we  can  truly  say  we  have  not  for  a  long  time 
been  more  delighted  or  instructed  by  any  essays  on  such  subjects, 
than  by  these  two  Lives  of  Mason  and  Congreve.  Everydiing, 
indeed,  said  in  this  work  is  said  with  an  individual  feeling ;  tbe 
force  and  freshness  of  a  single  and  somewhat  peculiar  man  of 
genius  is  thrown  around  the  commonplaces  of  literature ;  and  in 
tbe  few  particulars  in  which  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  him, 
yve  recognize  some  unimportant  circumstance  of  temperament 
or  locality  as  the  cause  of  what  we  consider  the  error.  The  prin- 
cipal  defect  or  fault  of  these  Essays,  as  pieces  of  biography,  is  pre^ 
cisely  that  which,  however  at  once  ludicrous  and  disgusting  in  tbe 
writings  of  small  men,  is  never  very  disagreeable  to  the  thoughtful 
reader  of  a  work  of  real  genius — we  mean  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  the  author  himself,  with  his  own  principles,  and  modes 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  narrative.  There  is 
accordingly   observable  in   these  Lives    au    occasional   want  of 

•  fusion; 
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fusion  ;  die  text  and  the  comment  are  sometimes  disproportionedt 
if  not  out  of  place,  and  the  story  itself  is  forgotten  during  a  longer 
digression  than  the  ordinary  reader  likes^  or  the  just  rules  of  narra- 
tive allow.  Still  the  material  facts  of  each  life  are  detailed  with 
fidelity  and  spirit ;  and  the  particular  subject  of  the  biography  is 
not  only  adequately  drawn  up,  on  the  whole,  but  is  illustrated  by 
animated  comparisons  with  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  does  not  in  this  work  run  any  race  with 
Whitaker,  or  Prince,  or  Borlase.  He  is  not  over-learned  in  ge- 
nealogies of  no  importance,  nor  expert  in  blazoning  an  extinct  coat 
of  arms,  and  neither  describes  the  devolution  of  estates,  nor  sets 
forth  the  boundaries  of  manors.  This  book  is  sui  generis — a  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  compound — addressed  to  readers  of  any 
corner  of  England,  and  yet  possessing  many  points  of  particular 
interest  for  natives  of  the  northern  counties.  So  much  original 
thought  is  very  rarely  found  in  any  modern  volume ;  and,  differing 
as  we  do  from  what  we  perceive  to  be  the  author's  inclinations  in 
certain  agitated  questions  of  politics,  we  can  nevertheless  declare, 
that  throughout  the  whole  work  we  have  met  with  no  expression 
which  did  not  bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  and 
to  the  generosity  of  his  heart.  Cum  talis  et  tantus  sit  speramus 
nostrum  futurum  esse. 


Art.  IU. — Visit  to  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  18S4.     By  John 
Barrow,  J  un.     PbstSvo.     London.   1835. 

A  PERIOD  of  twenty  years  has  now  elapsed  since  we  have 
received  any  report  of  what  has  been  passing  in  that  interest- 
ing island,  which,  though  placed  within  a  few  days'  voyage,  by 
steam,  of  the  remotest  part  of  the  coast  of  England,  may  be  said 
to  be  what  the  Romans  applied  to  us — toto  ab  orbe  divisus;  and 
we  therefore  welcome  even  such  a  brief  account  of  a  *  Visit  to 
Iceland'  as  that  which  a  very  young  author  has  just  placed  before 
the  public.  This  island  is  not  enrolled  among  the  colonies  of  the 
British  empire — as,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both,  we  once 
could  have  wished  to  have  been  the  case, — and  our  commercial 
intercourse  has  long  ceased ;  but  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants 
have  always  been  contemplated  with  curiosity  and  gratitication 
by  English  travellers;  and  it  is  particularly  agreeable  just  at  pre- 
sent to  find  ourselves,  even  for  an  hour,  among  a  simple  and 
unchanged  people. 

Mr.  Barrow  ascribes  the  first  account  given  of  this  island,  by 
an  eye-witness,  to  a  Frenchman,  who  published  in  the  year  )€70 ; 
but,  in  the  English  translation  of  '  Von  Troil's  Letters/  we  find  a 
catalogue  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  books  on  Ice- 
land 
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Jand  and  Icelandic  subjects,  some  of  them  of  an  earlier  date. 
Few  of  thesei  indeed,  could  ever  have  been  generally  known  to 
■the  English  reader,  being  mostly  in  Danish,  Swedish,  German 
^n  the  native  language,  or  in  Latin.  It  is  clear,  however, 
from  *  the  Policie  of  England's  keeping  the  See/  that  our  owb 
countrymen  were  occasionally  *  eye-witnesses/  pursuing  their 
*  traiiques '  and  fisheries  to  Iceland  a  century  or  more  before  the 
period  of  the  Frenchman's  visit : — 

*  Of  Island  to  write  is  little  nede, 
Save  of  stock-fish :  yet  forsooth  indeed^ 
Out  of  Bristowe,  and  costes  many  one, 
Men  have  practised  by  needle  and  by  stone 

Thitherwardes* *' 

But  Iceland  has  also  other  attractions  besides  those  of  associa- 
tion with  the  adventures  and  perils  of  our  early  trade^  and  the 
primeval  virtues  of  its  population.  The  astounding  and  awful 
operations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  this  great  laboratory 
.of  nature>  and  are  still  in  full  vigour— -the  desolate  majesty  of 
its  general  scenery,  and  the  brilliant  phenomena  of  earth,  sea,  and 
sky,  are  calculated  to  engage  and  reward  equally  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  has  any  tinge  either  of  poetical  or  of  scieotiiic 
enthusiasm  in  his  composition. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  duly  to  appreciate  the  present  author's 
temper,  when  they  learn  that  he  considers  a  visit  to  the  Geysers, 
and  the  gratification  of  seeing  them  play  in  full  activity,  alone 
worth  a  voyage,  at  any  time,  of  a  thousand  miles  in  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  even  in  a  frail  yacht.  This  is  the  right  spirit  for  a  young 
traveller;  but  ive  confess  that^  with  our  own  humble  views^  we 
are  contented  with  the  Geyser  of  Versailles. 

We  had  occasion  a  year  ago  to  notice  favourably  the  '  £xcu^ 
sions'  of  Mn  Barrow;  in  the  course  of  which  he  describes  the 
grand  and  diversified  scenery  which  Norway  presents — ^in  those 
noble  fiords  or  inlets,  whose  ramifications  run  deeply  up  into 
the  country,  and  wash  the  bases  of  the  snow-capped  mountains 
i-^in  the  extensive  and  transparent  lakes— the  numerous  cataracts 
and  waterfalls  which  interrupt  the  pellucid  streams  of  the  rivers, 
abounding  in  trout  and  salmon — and  the  stately  forests  of  pine, 
which  climb  the  sides  of  the  central  and  southern  ranges :  these 
grand  features  of  nature  would  seem  to  render  Norway  not  tt 
all  inferior  in  picturesque  scenery  to  Switzerland ;  that  of  the 
latter  may  be  more  magnificent  in  the  great  altitude  of  its  motm- 
tains,  but  the  former  is  more  extensive  and  diversified,  and  ce^ 
tainly  more  interesting  as  regards  the  habits  and  domestic  eco- 

»  Haltluyt's  *  Traffiques  and  Discoveries,'  Sec.  Edition,  1599.  Hie  «  Wide'  b 
ftiippoM  to  hftte  been  trritten  in  the  time  of  Heniy  VI* 
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nomj  of  tbe  simple^-inincled  and  bonett  peasanti^ — ^honest  and 
simple  io  proportion  at  the  country  bas  been  less  visited ;  for  it  is 
avowed  by  all  travellers,  tbat  tbe  character  of  the  Swiss  peasantry 
is  very  much  changed  for  the  worse  by  their  frequent  intercourse 
with  strangers.  ,  We  were  not  surprised^  therefore,  that  tbe  lively 
jiarrative  of  the  '  Excursions*  should  have  bad  considerable  in- 
fluence in  these  days  of  locomotive  mania, — and  that,  during  the 
last  and  present  summers,  whole  shoab  of  our  countrymen  have 
been  flocking  to  the  regions  in  question^  some  to  enjoy  the  sports 
of  angling  or  shooting,  and  others  to  luxuriate  in  the  charms  of 
woods,  and  lakes,  and  mountain-torrents. 

We  believe  tbe  present  little  work  bas  also  already  had  a  similar 
effect,  Tbe  little  '  Flower  of  Yarrow,'  in  which  our  author  made 
•tbe  voyage,  is  described  as  having  so  sturdily  overcome  all  her  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  in  the  boisterous  weather  and  rough  seas  of 
the  coast  of  Iceland,*  tbat  a  squadron  of  no  less  than  Ave  yachts 
have  this  season  left  the  Thames  with  the  view  of  cruizing  along 
the  coast  of  NorWay,  running  up  its  magnificent  fiords,  and  even- 
tually standing  across  to  Iceland^  In  one  of  these,  we  under- 
stand, an  accomplished  lady  bas  embarked,  who  is  known  to  pos- 
sess no  ordinary  skill  in  the  use  of  her  pencil ;  and  we  hope  even 
she  will  have  no  occasion  to  repent  her  adventure. 

Tbe  '  Flower  of  Yarrow '  touched  at  Drontheim  (or,  as  our 
author  is  still  pleased  to  write  it,  Tronyem^  which  may  be  the 
right  pronunciation)  for  tbe  purpose  of  receiving  on  board  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Smith,  the  owner;  and  as  she  required  some  trifling  refit, 
Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  mean  time,  made  an  excursion  to  tbe  town  of 
Riiraas,  situated  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Glommen,  and  to 
the  copper-mines  in  its  neighbourhood^  and  from  thence  to  the 
nearest  residence  of  tbe  Laplanders.  He  found  these  people  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  condition  as  they  have  generally  been  described 
by  other  travellers,  especially  Sir  A.  De  Capel  Brooke— as  poor 
as  possible  to  all  appearance,  but  cheerful  and  contented ;  and, 
judging  from  what  he  saw,  much  addicted  to  brandy  and  tobacco. 

In  this  excursion  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  into 
this  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Barrow  finds  no  reason  to  alter  tbe 
opinions  expressed  in  his  former  volume,  as  to  the  general  good 
character  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry ;  and  we  arc  glad  of  this, 
having  observed  in  a  recent  publication  of  Lieut.  Breton  state- 
ments of  a  contrary  tendency.  This  gentleman  meets  with  nothing 
scarcely  in  his  tour  through  Norway  but  imposition,  insolence, 
£ltb,  and  drunkenness;  the  guides,  in  particular,  are  all  impos- 

*  Th«  French  ithip  of  discovery  '  Lilloise'  wai  less  forttinate.  Sh^has  not  been 
bttid  of  tioce  her  voyaj^  to  these  seas  in  1830  ^  and  the  French  gni^mment  have 
>ow  oflbred  a  rtvard  of  4000/.  for  tbe  discovery  of  her  crew,  or  any  part  of  them. 
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tors,  and  the  boatmen  all  drunkards — two  classes  of  men  ^om 
Mr.  Barrow  and  his  companions  found,  in  their  long  experieace, 
remarkably  decent,  well-behaved,  and  sober.  Now  as  the  lien* 
tenant  went  over  the  same  ground,  within  a  week  or  ten  days  of 
the  same  time,  and  probably  with  the  same  guide  and  boat* 
men  who  attended  Mr.  Barrow  in  his  second  visit  to  Norwiy, 
we  can  only  account  for  this  discrepancy  on  the  general  prio- 
ciple«  that  objects  frequently  take  their  colouring  from  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  bodily  constitution,  of  the 
person  who  views  them.  Mr.  Barrow  appears  to  be  of  a  lively, 
cheerful  disposition — and  in  this  frame  of  mind  may  perhaps 
sometimes  see  objects  couleur  de  rose;  the  Lieutenant,  on  lbe 
contrary,  seems  to  view  their  dark  sides  only,  and  to  shadow  them 
out  in  a  sombre  and  twilight  sort  of  colouring,  the  reflection  ap* 
parently  of  a  less  happily  constituted  mind — or  perhaps  of  ao 
older  one  that  has  encountered  some  disheartening  experiences 
in  life. 

A  six-days*  passkge,  mostly  of  foul  wind,  brought  the  yadit 
within  sight  of  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Iceland ;  but  foggy 
weather  and  contrary  winds  prevented  her  from  reaching  Reikiattk 
for  three  days  more.  Here  Mr.  Barrow  bad  the  unexpected  good 
fortune  of  finding,  in  the  person  of  the  governor^  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, a  Danish  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  some  yean  before 
wandered  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

The  country  around  this  capital  of  the  island  was  dreary  enough 
—not  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  of  any  kind  to  be  seen.  The  following 
account  of  the  gardens  will  pomt  out  the  feeble  and. languid  state 
of  vegetation,  though  in  a  country  which  is  many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude to  the  southward  of  those  parts  in  Norway,  where  vrhole 
forests  of  timber-trees,  each  worthy  '  to  be  the  mast  of  some  great 
amiral/  are  to  be  found. 

*  To  each  of  the  merchant's  houses,  and  to  those  of  the  govemc^. 
the  bishop,  and  landfogued,  is  attached  a  small  piece  of  ground  laid 
out  as  a  garden,  mostly  if  not  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
few  culinary  vegetables ;  and  few  indeed  they  were,  as  far  as  my 
observation  went,  and  of  a  very  sickly  and  languishing  appearance. 
The  produce  consisted  generally  of  cabbages,  just  forming  into  heads, 
turnips  ((  believe  Swedish),  parsley,  and  potatoes,  about  the  size  of 
crab-apples.  The  present  was  considered  to  be  an  unfavourable  sea- 
son, but  still  better  than  some  others,  when  all  attempts  had  failed  to 
raise  vegetables  of  any  kind ;  but  in  the  very  best  of  seasons  they 
never  arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection.  Radishes,  and  turnip- 
radishes,  mustard  and  cress,  seemed  to  thrive  the  best,  and  wers 
looking  pretty  well  in  the  governor's  garden  ;  but  he  bestowed  roocH 
care  and  labour  on  his  little  piece  of  ground,  and  often  took  great 
pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  me  the  healthy  state  and  vigour  of  three 
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or  four  plaota  of.  tbe  mountam  ash*  which  (^fyer  I/forget  how  mipy 
years'  grovrth)  had  attained  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet ;  and.in 
the  possession  of  which  he  prided  himself  not  a  little,  assuring  me 
that  they  were  the  largest,  and  in. fact  the  only  plants  that  deserved 
the  name  of  trees,  within  the  distance  of  many  miles  round  Reikiavik.' 
— pp,  106,  107. 

We  must  pass  over  the  description  of  this  '  smoky  village/  the 
public  functionaries,  and  the  neighbouring  salmpn-iishery^  and 
proceed  with  our  author  and  bis  party  on  a  journey  to  those  ex- 
traordinary fountains  or  eruptions  of  boiling  water  called  the 
Geysers — the  result,  no  doubt^  of  internal  fir^s,  to  which  the  island 
appears  to  be  in  all  its  parts  subject,  and  may  be  ji^aid,  indeed, 
wholly  to  owe  its  origin.  The  effects  produced  by  them  were 
visible  everywhere  on  this  excursion— in  the  numerous  extinct 
volcanic  craters — in  the  extensive  plains  covered  with  lava — and 
the  immense  rents  or  chasms  at  the  feet  and  sides  of  the  hills. 
Into  one  of  tliese  chasms,  which  bears  the  name  of  Alm^nna" 
gaiaa,  fells  the  river  Oxer-aa,  in  a  noble  cataract  or  water-fall, 
the  subject  of  a  ^eat  wood-cut.  By  this  enormous  chasm  the 
side  of  a  hill  is  rent  asunder  to  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

The  pai'ty  took  up  their  lodgings  for  the  night  in  the  little  humble 
dmrch  of  Thingvalla ;  of  which  there  is-  also  a  clever  wood-cut. 
The  whole  surface  of  this  part  of  the  country  bore  many  indica- 
tions of  having  suffered  a  series  of  tremendous  convtilsions.  Two 
other  great  chasms  made  their  appearance  not  far  from  the  church; 
and  the  sharp  rocky  sides  and  summits  of  the  numerous  conical 
mounds  in  the  vicinity  bore  evident  maiks  of  having  been  vitrified 
by  tire. 

'  The  unusual  circumstance  of  a  vast  field  of  continuous  lava  (not 
merely  a  stream)  that  exists  in  this  part  of  Iceland,  without  any  vol- 
canic mountain  from  whence  it  could  have  been  thrown  out,  can 
admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  that  which  the  succession  of  these 
small  conical  mounds  appears  to  afford.' — p.  16,0. 

The  plain  out  of  whicU  the  boiling  fountaius,  some  of  water  and 
.  otliers  of  mud,  are  tlirowu  up,  is  stated  to  be  about  twelve  acres  in 
extent., 

*  The  GrejBLt  Geyser  is  situated  on  a  mound  which  rises  consi- 
derably above  the  general  surface  of  the  plain,  and  slopes  on  all 
^i^esto  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  or  thereabouts  from  the 
borders  of  the  large  basin  on  its  summit ;  apd  in  the  centre  of  this 
bawn,  forming  as  it  wera  a  gigantic  funnel,  there  is  a  pipe  or  tube  up 
which  the  bpilmg  water  rises  and  the  eruptions  burst  forth.  The 
basin  or  bowl  of  this  funnel  is  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  sloping  a 
totle,  like  a  saucer,  towards  the  central  tube.  Into  this  basin  the 
^ater  had  flowed  to  within  a.  foot  and  a  half  of  the  brim  when  we 
visited  it;  apd,  as  it  was.gjcadually  rising,  >ve  remained  on  the  spot 
.  VOL.  Liv.  NO.  cvin.  2  b  *  till 
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till  it  orerflowcd,  which  we  were  told  was  a  certun  sign  of  an  crop- 
tion  being  aboat  to  take  place ;  the  more  certain,  as  a  bubbling  or 
boiling  up  of  the  water  was  observed  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  at 
the  same  time.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  basin  at  this 
period,  as  far  as  I  could  reach  to  plunge  in  the  thermometer,  was  from 
180°  to  190°  of  Fahrenheit. 

*  After  anxiously  waiting  a  considerable  time,  instead  of  that  grand 
burst  we  had  expected  to  take  place,  to  our  g»reat  mortification  the 
water  began  gradually  to  subside,  and  did  not  cease  to  diminish  till 
the  basin  was  left  quite  dry.  I  had  now,  however,  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  dimensions  of  the  basin  and  its  pipe,  the  former  of  which 
was  found  from  actual  measurement  to  be  fifty-six  feet  in  the  greatest 
diameter,  and  fifty-two  feet  in  the  narrowest,  and  the  greatest  depth 
about  four  feet.  The  shaft  or  tube  in  the  middle,  at  the  upper  and 
shelving  part,  was  found  to  be  eighteen  and  a  quarter  feet  one  way, 
and  sixteen  feet  the  other ;  but  it  narrows  considerably  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth,  and  appears  to  be  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter. 

'  I  measured  its  depth  on  two  sides  :  on  one  I  found  it  to  be  sixty- 
seven  feet,  and  on  the  other  a  little  more  than  seventy.  The  sides  of 
the  tube  are  smoothly  polished,  probably  by  the  constant  friction  of 
the  water,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  floor  of  the  basin,  whose 
surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  and  has  the  appearance,  in  parts, 
of  agate,  and  is  so  hard  that  I  was  unable  to  detach  a  single  piece 
with  a  hammer.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  in  what  manner  this  capa- 
cious tube,  perfectly  perpendicular,  has  first  been  shaped,  and  equally 
so  how  the  smooth  crust  with  which  it  is  lined  has  been  laid  on — 
whether  at  once,  or  by  succcvssive  depositions  of  the  laminae  of  sili- 
ceous matter.  The  lining  of  the  basin  or  bowl  would  appear  to  be  of 
more  easy  explanation:  the  water  remaining  therein  quiescent  may 
deposit  its  silica  undisturbed,  but  in  the  pipe  of  the  tunnel  it  is  always 
bubbling  or  boiling,  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower,  or  exploding 
steam  and  water.  But  after  all,  that  which  is  the  most  difficult  to 
comprehend  is  this — that  the  water  of  the  Geyser  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  gives  no  deposite  without  the  application  of  chemical  tests,  and 
then  only  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity :  it  may  be  kept  for  years 
in  bottles,  without  depositing  the  least  sediment. 

*  It  becomes  a  question,  tlien,  how  such  a  quantity  of  siliceous  mat- 
ter is  deposited,  not  only  in  the  tube  and  floor  of  the  basin,  but  also 
on  its  rim  or  border,  which  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  mound.  The 
matter  here  deposited  is  abundant,  and  appears  to  be  constantly  form- 
ing ;  and  as  this  rim  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hot  water,  except  in 
one  spot,  it  would  appear  that  this  deposite  is  from  the  condensed 
steam  or  vapour,  which  is  the  more  probable  from  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  the  eflSorescence. 

'  The  stream  of  water  that  flows  from  the  basin  finds  its  way  down 
the  slope  of  the  mound,  and  at  the  foot  thereof  divides  itself  into  two 
branches  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Huit-aa,  or  White  River. 
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On  the  margins  of  these  little  streams  are  found  in  ahundance  the 
most  extraordinary  and  beautiful  incrustations  that  can  be  conceived, 
which,  like  those  on  the  margin  di  the  basin,  would  appear  to  be 
owing  to  the  steam  and  spray  that  accompany  the  water,  rather  than 
to  the  water  itself.  Along  the  banks  of  these  occasional  streamlets 
the  grasses  and  the  various  aquatic  plants  are  all  covered  with  in* 
crustations,  some  of  which  were  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  so  delicate 
that,  with  every  possible  care,  I  found  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
bring  any  of  them  away  in  a  perfect  state  to  Reikiavik. 

*  Every  sort  of  adventitious  fragment,  whether  of  pieces  of  wood, 
bones  or  horns  of  animals,  were  here  found  in  a  silicified  state,  and 
among  other  things,  by  the  edge  of  the  stream,  I  met  with  a  piece  of 
printed  paper  which,  with  the  letters  perfectly  legible,  exhibited  a 
thin  plate  of  transparent  silex,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  child's 
horn-book ;  but  the  moment  it  was  removed  it  fell  in  pieces.  Previous 
to  our  departure,  the  Governor  had  shown  to  me  a  worsted  stocking 
which,  by  lying  on  the  banks  of  this  streamlet  about  six  months,  had 
been  completely  converted  into  stone,  as  had  also  a  blue  handker- 
chief, which  exhibited  all  the  cheques  and  colours  of  the  original ; 
these  were  solid  enough  to  bear  handling,  and  as  hard  as  silex  itself/ — 
pp.  177-181. 

In  another  part  of  this  Phlegraean  field  is  a  smaller  geyser,  which 
the  Icelanders  call  the  Strokr,  the  shaker  or  agitator,  and  which 
Mr.  Barrow  thinks  must  be  the  New  Geyser  of  Sir  John  Stanley, 
It  had  been  perfectly  quiescent  since  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
party,  but  the  guides,  in  order  to  bring  on  an  eruption,  dug  up 
and  threw  into  the  orifice  large  masses  of  peat  or  turf. 

'  And  sure  enough,'  says  Mr.  Barrow,  '  the  boiling  fluid,  as  if 
filled  with  rage  and  indignation  at  such  treatment,  burst  forth  almost 
instantaneously,  and  without  giving  the  least  notice,  with  a  most  vio* 
lent  eruption,  heaving  up  a  column  of  mud  and  water  with  fragments 
of  peat,  as  black  as  ink,  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and 
continuing  to  do  so  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  when  it  subsided,  and  all 
the  water  sunk  into  the  shaft,  where  it  remained  in  a  tranquil  state  at 
its  former  depth.  The  masses  of  turf  had  been  completely  shattered 
to  atoms,  and  dissolved  as  it  were  in  the  water,  which  did  not  recover 
the  usual  transparency  of  the  geyser  waters  when  it  ceased :  the  frag* 
ments  of  turf  in  descending  fell  back  into  the  shaft.' — pp.  187,  188. 

The  party  had  waited  three  days  in  expectation  of  an  eruption 
from  the  Great  Geyser,  when,  after  many  tantalizing  symptoms, 
ihey  were  roused  from  sleep  early  in  the  morning  by  a  servant, 
who  said  that  from  the  incessant  noise,  and  the  violent  rushing  of 
the  steam,  he  had  no  doubt  the  desired  outburst  was  at  hand. 

*  We  were  of  course  instantly  on  our  legs ;  and  just  as  we  arrived 
at  the  spot,  a  few  jets  were  thrown  up  to  no  great  height,  and  we 
were  once  more  making  up  our  minds  to  another  disappointment, 
when  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  violent  effort,  the  shaft  discharged  a  full 
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column  of  water  and  steam,  the  former  mounting  in  a  grand  mass  to 
the  height,  as  we  estimated  it,  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet.  I 
must  o^erve,  however,  that  it  is  but  an  estimate,  as  the  rolling  volume^ 
of  steam  generally  enveloped  the  column  of  water,  and  accompanied  it 
to  the  very  highest  point,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  a  fair  view  of 
it,  much  less  to  measure  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  I  feel 
pretty  confident  that  I  have  not  overstated  the  height,  I  may  here 
observe  that  these  rolling  clouds,  which  in  common  parlance  I  have 
called  steam,  are  not  that  pure  unmixed  .steam  which  is  instantly 
converted  into  moisture,  and  vanishes  when  it  escapes  into  the  open 
air,  like  that  which  is  let  off  from  the  boilers  of  steam-engines,  biit  is 
here  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  smoke  and  spray  from  the  boiling  water 
that  require  some  little  time  to  melt  away  and  leave  the  atmosphere 
clear.' — p.  193. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  former  visiters,  especially  Von  Troil, 
that  some  of  these  spouting  springs  close  up  while  others  open 
out — and  that  all  of  ihem  proceed  from  one  great  reservoir ;  but 
Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  as  far  as  his  observation  went,  he  could 
not  discover  any  correspondence  in  the  eruptions  of  the  several 
fountains  ;  though  he  did  notice  that,  when  the  ebullitions  of  one 
were  feeble,  the  whole  were  so ;  and  that,  previous  to  the  eruption 
of  the  Great  Geyser,  all  the  diminutive  ones  were  in  a  stale  of 
increased  activity,  as  if  the  fires  had  been  stirred  up  for  some  grand 
occasion. 

'  If,  however,  we  are  to  imagine  that  all  these  geysers  and  aper- 
tures, that  constantly  throw  out  volumes  of  steam,  communicate  with 
one  great  reservoir  of  water  from  which  the  steam  is  produced,  the 
escape  of  this  steam  through  so  many  apertures  must  cause  it  to  act 
with  less  pressure  on  any  one  of  them,  and  probably  less  frequently  in 
propelling  the  jets  up  the  pipes  or  shafts ;  and  we  may,  perhaps,  con- 
sider these  numerous  safety-valves  to  be  the  means  of  preventing  a 
catastrophe  that  the  choking  up  of  some  of  the  larger  ones  might  bring 
on  at  any  time — namely,  a  general  explosion  of  that  perforated  and 
tremulous  crust  of  earth  out  of  which  they  all  rise,  and  convert  the 
whole  area  into  one  great  pool  of  boiling  water. 

'  The  violence  of  the  eruption  of  the  Strokr,  when  choked  up  wth 
peat  and  sods,  might  have  been  exerted  on  some  other  place,  had  not 
the  force  of  the  steam  been  sufficient  to  clear  the  passages.' — ^p.  iO%- 
He  further  obser\'es — 

'  The  projectile  force  given  by  the  elasticity  of  steam  is  moch  in- 
creased by  the  direction,  the  smoothness,  and  the  form  of  the  cylinder. 
How  these  qualities  were  communicated,  or  what  is  going  on  below 
the  surface,  we  may  indulge  in  ingenious  conjectures,  but  can  knoi^ 
nothing  certain.  We  may  draw  plans  and  diagrams  on  paper,  placing 
pools  of  water  here,  and  subterranean  caverns  there,  for  the  reception 
of  steam ; — we  may  imagine  conduits  to  convey  a  supply  of  the  former 
from  above,  and  cracks  and  chasms  in  the  rock  for  the  passage  of  the 
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latter  from  below, — and  all  these,  fitted  in  all  respects  to  produce  the 
effect  that  we  see  above  ground  ;  but  if  it  be  asked  where  the  fire  is, 
that  produces  all  the  steam  and  the  boiling  water,  no  one  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  assign  a  local  habitation  to  that  element  which  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  has  called  "  an  unceasing  fire  in  the  laboratory  of 
nature,*' — that  first  operative  cause  which  heaves  up  mountains — com- 
pels them  to  vomit  forth  red  hot  melted  lava, — rends  open  deep  chasms 
in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  supplies  the  fountains  of  the  geysers 
with  boiling  water  and  steam.' — pp.  204,  205. 

Mr.  Barrow  next  visted  the  little  port  of  Havnefiord,  the  ap- 
proach to  which  is  over  a  plain  strewed  with  huge  blocks  of  lava^ 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  high,  forming  a  complete  labyrinth. 
These  bore  evident  marks  of  having  once  been  wholly  or  partially 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  being  cellular  and  blistered  in  every  part,  and 
apparently  upheaved  out  of  the  ground  on  the  very  spot  they  oc- 
cupied. Not  a  hill  was  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 
plain  exhibited  a  wavy  surface  of  rocky  ridges.  Mr.  Barrow  adds 
the  following  note  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  a  highly  accom- 
plished traveller  of  earlier  date,  who  kindly  favoured  him  with  the 
use  of  it : — 

*  ••  To  eyes  unused  to  the  sight,"  says  Dr.  Holland,  "  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  singular  than  the  aspect  of  this  bed  of  lava.  A 
vast  confused  mass  of  rocky  matter,  having  a  general  elevation  of 
level  above  the  surrounding  country,  but  thrown  within  itself  into 
every  possible  variety  of  strange  and  abrupt  shapes,  is  tBe  general 
appearance  presented  to  the  sight.  In  following  a  narrow  and  rugged 
path  across  the  lava,  we  observed  numerous  fissures,  caverns,  and  hol- 
lows, some  of  them  apparently  the  effect  of  cracking  and  sinking  down 
of  masses  of  rock,  others  much  resembling  craters  from  which  the 
melted  matter  had  flowed.  The  approach  to  Havnefiord  is  striking  ; 
high  and  rugged  masses  of  lava  concealed  from  us,  until  we  were 
almost  at  the  edge  it,  a  small  and  retired  bay,  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  which  are  situated  fifteen  or  twenty  habitations  constructed,  like 
those  at  Reikiavik,  of  timber,  but  superior  in  general  appearance  to 
the  houses  of  the  latter  place.     This  is  Havnefiord."  ' — p.  222. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  Bessestad,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Havnefiord,  where  he  found  a  school  for  the  education 
chiefly  of  young  men  destined  for  the  church  ;  the  only  school,  he 
believes,  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  island.  It  was  vacation  time, 
and  the  students  had  dispersed.  The  manner  in  which  they  are 
huddled  together,  two  in  a  bed,  in  a  kind  of  Augean  stable,  is 
not  calculated  to  raise  one's  ideas  of  this  collegiate  institution. 
Mr.  Barrow  describes  their  sleeping-room  as  resembling  a  me- 
nagerie, with  stalls  or  cells  on  either  side,  and  was  not  a  little 
shocked  at  the  miserable  and  filthy  state  in  which  everything  ap- 
peared. 

The 
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The  number  of  scholars  is  forty.  There  are  three  masters ;  oney 
styled  Professor  of  Theology,  teaches  also  bbth  Greek  and  He- 
brew ;  another,  called  Lecturer,  has  for  his  share  Latin,  history, 
mathematics,  and  arithmetic;  the  third  undertakes  the  Danish, 
the  German,  and  the  Icelandic.  The  funds  appropriated  for  the 
school  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  teacliers,  and  to  afford 
board,  books,  and  clothing  to  the  scholars  gratis — 

'  It  may  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  Bessestad  College,  that 
some  of  the  best  and  most  learned  works  in  Iceland  have  issued  from 
thence,  and  that  five  volumes  in  Danish  and  Latin  have  just  been  com- 
pleted and  published  by  "  The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
at  Copenhagen,"  under  the  title  of  '*  Scripta  Historica  Islandorum  d« 
Rebus  gestis  vetenim  Boreal iuro,''  the  work  of  S.  Egilssen,  Lecturer 
of  the  Collegiate  School  at  Bessestad.  It  contains  historical  sagas 
relating  to  events  that  occurred  out  of  Iceland,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  exploits  of  the  Danes  in  England  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  an  obscure  period  ifl 
English  history.  From  a  glance  at  this  work,  I  should  think  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner  would  find  in  it  much  new  and  interesting  matter  for 
his  Anglo-Saxon  History.' — p.  231. 

But  schools  in  Iceland  are  of  less  importance,  as  domestic  edu- 
cation is  the  almost  universal  practice.  Even  the  poorest  pea- 
santry, amidst  every  want  of  what  we  should  consider  comfort,  are 
more  enlightened  than  those  of  other  countries,  and  apparently 
more  happy  and  contented.     Dr.  Holland  observes — 

•  The  summer's  sun  saw  them,  indeed,  laboriously  occupied  m 
seeking  their  provision  from  the  stormy  ocean  and  a  barren  soil,  but 
the  long  seclusion  of  the  winter  gave  them  the  leisure,  as  well  as  the 
desire,  to  cultivate  talents  which  were  at  once  so  fruitful  in  occupation 
and  delight.  During  the  darkness  of  their  year,  and  beneath  the  rude 
covering  of  wood  and  turf,  they  recited  to  the  assembled  families  the 
deeds  and  descent  of  their  forefathers,  from  whom  they  had  received 
that  inheritance  of  liberty  which  they  now  dwelt  among  deserts  to 
preserve.* — pp.  237,  238. 

This  is  worthy  the  spirit  of  a  Cincinnatus.  Mr.  Barrow  ob- 
serves that — 

'  The  authority  given  to  the  clergy,  by  law,  not  to  marry  a  woman 
unless  she  can  read  and  write,  would  appear  to  be  an  admirable  one, 
and  will  explain  why  the  peasantry  of  Iceland  are  so  much  better  in- 
formed than  thpse  of  any  other  nation  of  Europe.  It  is  from  the 
toother  that  the  child  learns  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  and  re- 
ceives a  taste  for  reading ;  and  a  well-educated  mother  cannot  fail  to 
instil  into  her  young  offspring  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Broder  Knudtxon,  that  the  clergy  of  Norway 
have  the  same  auUiority  to  refuse  confirmation  to  those  who  cannot 
read  and  write,  as  well  as  answer  certain  questions  regarding  reli- 
gion.'—p.  284.  The 
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The  meritorious  parish  priests  of  Iceland  would  not,  we  pre- 
sume,  be  considered  even  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  as  possessing 
much  gurplus  wealth*  Our  author  states  that — 
*•  The  clergy  almost  universally  submit  to  every  species  of  drudgery : 
their  incomes  are  too  small  to  allow  them  to  hire  and  feed ,  la- 
bourers, and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  parish  priest 
in  a  coarse  woollen  jacket  and  trowsers,  or  skin  boots,  digging  peat, 
mowing  grass,  and  assisting  in  all  the  operations  of  hay-making. 
They  are  all  blacksmiths  also  from  necessity,  and  the  best  shoers  of 
horses  on  the  island.  The  feet  of  an  Iceland  horse  would  be  cut  to 
pieces  over  the  sharp  rock  and  lava,  if  not  well  shod.  The  great  re- 
sort of  the  peasantry  is  the  church,  and  should  any  of  the  numerous 
horses  have  lost  a  shoe,  or  be  likely  to  do  so,  the  priest  puts  on  his 
apron,  lights  his  little  charcoal  fire  in  the  smithy,  (one  of  which  is 
attached  to  every  parsonage,)  and  sets  the  animal  on  his  legs  again ; 
and  here  again  he  has  a  laborious  task  to  perform  in  procuring  his 
charcoal.  Whatever  the  distance  may  be  to  the  nearest  thicket  of 
dwarf-birch,  he  must  go  thither  to  burn  the  wood,  and  to  bring  it 
home  when  charred,  across  his  horse's  back.' — p.  2S8. 
And  yet  from  these  labours  they  can  turn  with  pleasure  to  their 
literary  pursuits.  One  of  these  worthy  pastors,  Thoriakson,  was 
completing — when  Henderson  paid  him  a  visit  some  twenty  years 
ago — a  translation  of  the  ^  Paradise  Lost '  into  his  native  tongue^ 
having  already  finished  Pope's  <  Essay  on  Man.'  Three  of  the 
tirst  books  of  his  *  Paradise  Lost '  were  printed  by  the  Icelandic 
Literary  Society,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  and  the  disso- 
lution of  that  society,  the  work  was  then  stopped.  Henderson 
thus  describes  his  visit  to  the  venerable  man — 

'  Like  most  of  his  brethren,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  found  him 
in  the  meadow  assisting  his  people  in  hay-making.  On  hearing  of 
our  arrival,  he  made  all  the  haste  home  which  his  age  and  infirmity 
would  allow,  and  bidding  us  welcome  to  his  lowly  abode,  he  ushered  us 
bto  his  humble  apartment,  where  he  translated  my  countrymen  into 
Icelandic. 

'  The  door  is  not  quite  four  feet  in  height,  and  the  room  may  be 
about  eight  feet  in  length  by  six  in  breadth.  At  the  inner  end  is  the 
poef  s  bed,  and  close  to  the  door,  over  against  a  small  window  not  ex- 
ceeding two  feet  square,  is  a  table  where  he  commits  \o  paper  the 
effusions  of  his  muse.' 

The  Literary  Fund  Society  of  London,  whose  merits  are  so  well 
known,  afforded  a  seasonable  relief  to  this  northern  bard,  and 
received  from  him  in  return  a  letter  of  gratitude  in,  as  is  said,  very 
degant  Latin. 

Mr.  Barrow  was  very  unlucky  in  his  visit  to  Stappen,  a  spot  as 
remarkable  as  its  namesakey  our  own  Staffa,  for  its  huge  basaltic 
<^ve8  and  columns^     The  first  untoward  circumstance .  was  the 
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discovery,  on  approaching  the  bay^  that  their  pilot  had  previouslj 
visited  that  part  of  the  island  but  once,  and  that  visit  was  bj  land 
— then,  with  the  rapidity  of  shifting  a  scene  in  a  pantomime,  die 
sky  became  shrouded  in  dense  clouds,  the  atmosphere  thick  with 
mist,  the  rain  fell,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  our  heroes  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  approach  to  the  shore  which  contained 
these  basaltic  caverns. 

In  their  voyage  back  to  Reikiavik  the  sea  was  so  high  that  the 
yacht  dipped  her  jib-boom  under  water  with  a  force  which  snapped 
it  asunder,  its  height,  when  the  vessel  was  on  an  even  heel  or  in  still 
water,  being  reckoned  as  not  less  than  thirty  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  oldest  seaman  in  the  vessel  was  sea-sickf  and  remarked  in  a 
half  angry  tone,  that  he  had  been  upwards  of  twelve  years  in  the 
king's  service,  and  had  never  before  been  troubled  with  such  a 
complaint — a  complaint,  however,  to  which  Nelson  himself  was 
subject  even  to  the  close  of  his  arduous  life. 

This  failure  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to  our  young  author, 
who  appears  to  have  been  most  anxious,  after  seeing  the  Geysers, 
to  visit  the  volcanic  mountain  and  extraordinary  caverns  of  Stappen. 
With  a  becoming  modesty  he  observes — 

'  But  though  I  had  to  sustain  a  great  and  mortifying  disappointment 
in  being  obliged  to  desist  from  any  further  attempt  to  land,  the  extreme 
kindness  and  liberality  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  since  my  return,  have,  in 
so  far  as  valuable  information  and  correct  description  go,  more  than 
compensated  any  personal  gratification  that  I  might  have  received, 
and  enabled  me  to  give  a  much  better  account  of  this  place  than  I 
could  hope  to  hare  acquired  by  any  exertion  of  my  own.* — p.  259. 

The  whole  account  of  Sir  John  Stanley's  visit  to  Stappen,  and 
his  ascent,  with  his  companions,  of  the  Snoefcll  Yokul,  which 
seems  to  be  a  much  more  remarkable  feature  than  even  Heda,  is 
highly  interesting,  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  we  have  not  space  to 
dwell  longer  on  it.  The  narrative  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
the  more  so  as  no  description  of  this  adventurous  ascent  bad 
before  appeared  in  print.     Mr.  Barrow  hifhself  says, — 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed  by  geologists,  lliat 
basaltic  rocks  ani  basaltic  pillars,  commencing  first  at  Fairhead  and 
the  Giants'  Causeway,  the  most  splendid  examples  that  perhaps  exist, 
continue  to  make  their  appearance  in  various  places  as  we  advance  to 
the  northward,  on  or  near  to  the  same  meridian  line,  passing  thtough 
the  western  islands  of  Scotland,  exhibiting  a  magnificent  display  on 
the  Island  of  StafTa,  and  from  thence  showing  themselves  in  more  or 
less  perfection  and  beauty  along  the  Hebrides,  and  as  far  as  the  Feroe 
Islands.  Advancing  still  farther,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  west- 
ward, they  are  found  in  profusion  in  almost  every  part  of  Iceland, 
intermingled  with  every  species  of  volcanic  production,  the  whole  of 

this 
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this  immeiise  island  evidently  owing  its  existence  to  the  agency  of 
subterranean  fire.  Nor  does  the  basaltic  formation  cease  at  Iceland, 
but,  continuing  northerly  with  a  small  inclination  to  the  eastward,  it 
breaks  out  again  on  the  small  island  of  Jan  Meyen,  which  is  also 
wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Mountain  of  Beer- 
enberg,  6870  feet  high ;  and  on  the  sides  of  which  are  two  craters, 
one  of  them,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  being  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards  in  diameter;  and  the  belt  bet^veen  the  mountain  and  the  sea  is 
composed  of  cinders,  slags,  scorise,  and  trap  rocks,  striking  through 
black  sand  and  vesicular  basalt,  the  last  of  which,  high  up  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  exhibits  columnar  masses. 

'  Here,  then,  we  have  the  plain  and  undeniable  evidence  of  subter- 
ranean or  sub-marine  fire,  exerting  its  influence  under  the  sea,  almost 
in  a  direct  line,  to  the  extent  of  16|  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more  than 
1100  statute  miles.  If  we  are  to  suppose  that  one  and  the  same  effi- 
cient cause  has  been  exerted  in  heaving  up  this  extended  line  of  igneous 
formations,  from  Fairhead  to  Jan  Meyen,  we  may  form  some  vague 
notion  how  deep-seated  the  fiery  focus  must  be  to  impart  its  force, 
perhaps  through  numerous  apertures,  in  a  line  of  so  great  an  extent, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  direction.  It  may  probably  be  considered  the 
more  remarkable,  that  no  indication  whatever  is  found  of  volcanic  fire 
on  the  coast-line  of  Old  Greenland,  close  to  the  westward  of  the  last- 
mentioned  island,  and  also  to  Iceland,  nor  on  that  of  Norway  on  the 
opposite  side,  nor  on  the  islands  of  Spitzbergen  ;  on  these  places  all  is 
granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  lime,  marble,  and 
sandstone.' — ^pp.  275-277. 

We  cannot  draw  our  present  article  to  a  close  without  some 
allusion  to  the  pains  which  Mr.  Barrow  appears  to  have  taken  in 
obtaining  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  for  the  information  of  a 
member  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London.  The  chapter  con- 
taining thb  information  is  valuable.  It  states  the  gross  amount  of 
the  population  to  be  about  53,000 — 

*  This  is  but  a  scanty  population  for  so  extensive  an  island,  whose 
surface  is  to  that  of  Ireland  as  1  to  l^i  or  thereabouts  ;  but,  as  I  was 
assured,  one-third  part  is  the  very  least  that  could  be  assumed  as 
wholly  useless  to  the  inhabitants.  The  centre  of  the  island,  being 
nothing  but  clusters  of  yokuls  or  snowy  mountains,  is  said  to  be  fully 
equal  to  that  extent ;  so  that  the  inhabited  part  cannot  be  reckoned  at 
more  than  25,000  square  miles ;  and  the  population  on  each  square 
mile  will  not  exceed  2^^  persons.  This  fact  alone  will  suffice  to  show 
to  what  inconveniences  the  inhabitants  must  be  subject  in  such  a 
country  where  there  are  no  roads,  and  over  which  it  is  utterly  imprac^ 
ticable  to  attempt  to  stir  in  the  winter  months  while  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground.* — -p.  285. 

The  population  of  Iceland  may  be  strictly  divided  into  two 
classes^  the  flshing-and  the  pastoral.  The  export  of  wool  is  con- 
siderable— amounting  of  late  years  to  from  3000  to  4000  Skip- 
pund.  •  This 
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'  This  would  give  for  the  export  of  wool  from  060,000  to  1,880,000 
English  pounds ;  but  besides  the  raw  wool,  there  are  exported  annually 
not  less  than  200,000  pairs  of  knitted  stockings,  and  300^00  mittens, 
or  gloves  without  fingers.  The  Iceland  sheep  have  remarkably  fine 
fleeces  of  wool,  which  the  farmers  never  shear,  but  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  it  is  taken  off  whole,  as  if  it  were  a  skin  that  easily  slips 
off/— pp,  288,  289. 

'  The  number  of  sheep  is  about  500,000 ;  heads  of  cattle,  S6,00O  to 
40,000 ;  horses,  from  50,000  to  60,000.  There  being  no  wheel- 
carriages  of  any  description  on  the  island,  there  are  no  draught  cattle.' 
—p.  291. 

We  regret  that  the  shortness  of  the  author's  visit  did  not  allow 
him  to  make  the  tour  of  the  island^  or  to  penetrate  further  towards 
the  central  mountains,  which  may  yet  be  said  to  be  a  terra  incog- 
nita. He  has  however  done  enough  to  entitle  himself  to  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  list  of  our  enterprising  countrymen,  who  have 
pursued  their  researches  within  recent  times  in  Iceland;*  ^nd, 
we  hope  and  believe,  to  stimulate  fresh  adventurers  towards  the 
same  interesting  region. 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.    By  George  Wingrove 

Cooke,  Esq.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  London.  1835. 
"VTR.  COOKE  sets  out  by  observing  that  *  it  is  surprising 
•^-^  that  no  tolerable  history  of  Lord  Bolingbroke*s  life  has  yet 
appeared.'  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  next  biographer  may 
begin  with  the  same  observation.  Mr.  Cooke's  work,  though 
more  voluminous  than  the  former  lives,  is  quite  as  meagre,  and, 
of  course,  being  spun  out  to  a  greater  length,  much  more  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory.  We  had  thought  it  hardly  possible  that  any- 
thing calling  itself  Memoirs  of  this  extraordinary  person  could  have 
been  so  dull,  or  that  in  days  when  the  possessors  of  original 
papers  are  generally  ready  to  open  them  to  the  inspection  of  the 
literary  world,  we  should  have  two  octavo  volumes  without,  we 
believe,  a  single  particle  of  matter  which  was  not  already — not 
merely  in  print,  but — to  be  found  in  the  commonest  books.  Nay, 
as  far  as  we  can  discover,  Mr.  Cooke  has  not  even  attempted  to 
seek  for  more  secret  or  particular  information,  and  we  cannot  but 
complain  that  he  should  have  given  his  work  the  attractive  title  of 
*  Memoirs '  when,  in  fact,  it  has  as  little  of  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  what  is  generally  called  Memoirs  as  any  biography  w« 
ever  remember  to  have  read.     Its  true  designation  would  have 

*  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1770;  Sir  John  Stanley,  1789 -^"br.  Hooker,  ISOOTSr 
George  Mackenzie,  Dr.  Holland,  Dr.  Bright,  1810;  Mr.  Henderson,  1814-15;  Sir- 
Barrow,  1834. 
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been  that  which  the  recent  French  biompher^  General  Grimoard, 
has  modestly  and  truly  adopted,  '  An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writ* 
ings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke^ — a  critical  undertaking  for  which  Mr. 
Cooke  may  consider  himself  better  qualified  than  the  General,  and 
which  he  may  think  is  wanting  to  our  literature^  but  which;  as- 
suredly, is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  would  be  naturally 
expected  from  the  ^  Memoirs  of  Lord  BoUngbroke.^  We  dare  say 
that  Mr.  Cooke  submitted,  in  the  choice  of  his  title-page,  to 
the  opinion  of  his  publisher;  but  we  should  have  thought  that 
this  very  opinion  might  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the 
public  do  not  want  the  crambe  recocia  of  the  Journals  of  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Coxe's  lives  of  the  Walpoles,  and  Bolingbroke's  own 
pamphlets,  though  it  would  have  received  with  great  curiosity  and 
interest  a  view  of  the  secret  springs  of  his  public  actions  and  of 
the  interior  and  personal  details  of  his  private  life.  Mr.  Cooke 
may  perhaps  say  that  he  could  not  find  any  such  materials,  but  we 
cannot  discover  that  he  looked  for  them ;  and  at  all  events  we 
think  that,  not  having  any  new  matter,  he  need  not  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  making  a  new  book,  and,  above  all^  a  new  book  of 
such  size  and  pretensions. 

But  this  is  not  our  sole  objection  to  Mr.  Cooke.     An  historical 
writer  may  happen  to  have  no  original  information,  and  to  be 
therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  compiling  from  other  publi* 
cations ;  yet  he  may  still  render  very  important  and  very  valuable 
services  to  the  subject  he  has  undertaken — by  the  selection  and 
sifting  of  the  various  authorities, — the  balancing  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence,— ^the  detection  of  real  and  the  explanation  of  apparent  in- 
consistencies,— the  induction  of  unavowed  motives  from  acknow- 
ledged facts,  and  the  general  collocation  and  arrangement  of  the 
scattered   materials   into   one  lucid   and  harmonious   sequence: 
these  are  the  objects,  and  indeed  we  may  say  the  duties  of  such  an 
historian— but  they  are  duties  which  Mr.  Cooke  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  of,  and  objects  which  assuredly  he  has  not  accom- 
plished.   Of  five  or  six  lives  of  Bolingbroke  which  are  now  before 
us,  and  upon  the  insufficiency  of  which  Mr.  Cooke  grounds  his 
undertaking,  his  own  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  confused,  and 
that  which  gives  us  the  least  distinct  and  satisfactory  portrait  of  the 
man;  he  has  dilated  his  scanty  materials  to  a  size  that  renders  them 
indistinct, — he  has  encumbered  his  narrative  with  so  much  idle, 
tedious,  and  disjointed  surplusage  that  we  honestly  confess  we  have 
firequently,  in  order  to  understand  what  Mr.  Cooke  was  about,  been 
obhged  to  refer  to  the  more  succinct  biographies  which  he  mentions 
with  so  much  contempt.     This  practice  of  stuffing  out  a  work  into 
double  the  size  which  the  subject  really  requires,  b  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  biographical  literature  of  the  day.    If  the  sub- 
ject 
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ject  be  a  poet^  we  are  presented  with  striking  passages  fram  yfoAs 
which  are  already  in  every  hand  apd  in  most  memories  ;  if  a  sol- 
dier^  we  have  copious  despatches  from  the  London  Gazette ;  if  t 
statesman^  voluminous  extracts  from  the  Parliamentary  Joumab 
and  Debates  ;  and  whenever  it  happens  that  any  of  these  sources 
fail^  the  requisite  bulk  of  volume  is  attained  by  discursive  criticisins, 
wide  digressions^  and  extraneous  speculations.  Thus  it  is  with 
Mr.  Cooke.  He  not  only  interlards  his  meagre  narrative  with 
large  quotations  from  Bolingbroke's  best-known  works,  but  he 
adds  an  appendix  forming  more  than  a  third  of  his  second  octavo, 
and  which  contains,  besides  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Bolihgbroke  himself^  extracted  from  the  Journals  of  Parliament, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pages  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  of  Lord  Oxford,  all  copied  from  the  same  re- 
condite source !  This,  we  must  say,  is  a  downright  fraud  ;  but 
then  how  else  to  make  two  volumes  out  of  the  two  pages  of  the 
article  ^  St.  John '  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica?* 

But,  besides  Mr.  Cooke's  deficiency  in  original  information, 
his  superabundance  of  obsolete  trash,  and  the  disorder  of  his  ar- 
rangement— we  have  still  more  serious  objections  to  him  even  as  a 
mere -historical  compiler;   he  seems  neither  to  have  understood 
the  man  nor  the  times  he  writes  about,  and  although  a  large  pro- 
portion  of   the  work  is  occupied  by  his  own*  observations   and 
argumentations  on  well-known  facts  and  publications,  he  seems 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  true  causes  of  those  facts,  and  the  real 
spirit  of  those  publications.     He  generally  adopts  au  pied  de  la 
lettre  all  that  has  been  written  for  or  against  Bolingbroke,  and 
exercises  a  deal  of    verbose  argument  about  alleged  facts   and 
opinions,  when  a  more  philosophical  mind  would  have  questioned, 
in  many  cases,  the  existence  of  the  premises,  and  in  all  would  have 
examined  the  truth  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  he  took  the 
trouble  of  arguing  on  its  effects.     Of  this  error  his  preface,  and 
almost  every  other  page,  offer  examples ;  for  instance, — we  shall 
take  the  first  that  occurs — he  says  of  his  own  qualifications  for  his 
task,  that  '  against  any  undue  bias  in  favour  of  the  political  life  of 
his  hero  he  has  been  fortified,  by  having  regarded  it  with  the  pre- 
possessions of  a  Whig.' — p.  15.     As  if  a  Whig  of  modem  times 
could  have  any  prepossessions  for  the  •  tenets  of  the  Whigs '  or 
against  the  tenets  of  the  Tories  of  the  reigns  of  Anne  or  George  I.  i 
We  talk  now,  as  they  did  then^  of  IVhig  and  Tory,  but  the  tenets 
of  the  two  parties,  as  we  had  lately  occasion  to  explain  by  an 
interesting  extract  from  Lord  Mahon  ♦ — have  been  so  completely 
counter-changed  (as  the  heralds  express  it)  that  a  Whig  of  that 
day  very  much  resembled  a  Tory  of  ours,  and  vice  versa.    Sup- 

•  Quarterly  BcTlew,  Yol.  liil  p.  281  • 
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posing   Mr.  Cooke  to  be^  as  he  sajs^  a  Whig  in  the  present 
acceptation  of  the  word^  we  do  not  see  how  that  feeling  could 
have  biassed  him  against  a  statesman  who  opposed  a  war  un- 
dertaken to  curb  the  extravagant  military  ambition  of  the  French 
ruler — whose  policy  it  was  to  consolidate  a  peace  with  that  nation 
by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  our  ancient  allies,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain — who  calumniated  and  opposed  the  great  hero 
who   had  withstood  and  repelled  the  aggressions  of  France  on 
the  liberties  of  Europe — who  was  supposed  to  favour  the  popish 
against  the  Protestant  interest  in  the  state — and  who,  when  out 
of  power,  exercised  all  his  talents  to  run  down  the  established 
government  by  imputations  of  corruption  in  all  public  men,  and 
of  abuse  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  country.     We  apprehend 
that  a  Whig  of  this  day  need  not  disclaim  any  violent  prejudice 
against  such  a  statesman.     The  truth,  'we  apprehend  is,  that  Mr. 
Cooke,  deceived  by  the  mere  names,   does   himself  injustice — 
that  he  is  much  more  of  a   Tory   than    he   suspects ;   that  his 
political  tenets  dispose  him  to  look  on  tbe  versatile  and  factious 
conduct  of  Bolingbroke  with  neither  more  nor  less  disapproba- 
tion than  is  felt  by  us  and  all  those  who  are  now-a-days  designated 
as  Tories:  and  his  fancying  that  the  Toryism  of  Bolingbroke 
had  the  slightest  aiEnity  to  that  system  of  political  opinion  which  is 
at  present  denominated  Toryism,  is  a  proof  of  the  superficial  view 
that  he  takes  of  this  prominent  part  of  his  subject,  and  of  the  very 
unphilosophical  tendency  of  his  mind  to  be  afiected   rather  by 
the  names  than  by  the  principles  and  objects  of  parties.     But  had 
it  even  been  so,  the  motive  he  assigns  for  his  impartiality  would 
be  equally  unfounded,  for  he  would  have  us  believe  that  Boling- 
broke began  his  political  life  as  a  Whig,  was  a  Toi-y  only  while 
he  held  ofiice,  and  after  this  interval  reverted  for  the  whole  of 
his  long  life  to  his  original  allegiance  to  the  Whig  or  popular 
party ;  so  that,  again,  even  if  Mr.  Cooke  be  a  Whig,  he  might 
still  look  with  some  degree  of  favour  on  one  who,  as  he  says, 
began  as  a  Whig,  ended  as  a  Whig,  and,  as  he  labours  to  show, 
never  wholly  deserted  these  his  earliest  and  latest  opinions.    We 
the  rather  wonder  at  Mr.  Cooke's  being  led  so  much  astray  by 
mere  words  when  we  find  him  stating  that  Godolphin  and  Marl- 
borough, during  their  triumphant  administration  and  command, 
were  Tories,  and  only  became  Whigs  about  1707,  from  jealousy 
of  one  of  their  own  subordinate  Whigs,  Harley,  who  about  the 
same  time  turned  Tory,  and  was  folkjwed  by  Bolingbroke.     He 
that  alleges  such  facts — even  though  he   misstates  them — must 
be  blind  not  to  see  that  there  was  no  real  principle  of  Whig- 
gism  or  Toryism  in  question  between  these  ambitious  mt^riguers , 
they  Nvere  all  contending  for  place,  pov^'er,  and  personal  aggran- 
disement 
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disement^  and  took  up  and  laid  down  the  nickname  of  a  party 
as  best  suited  their  own  temporary  and  private  interests.  Let 
us   not  be  understood  to   assert  that  there   were  no  distinctive 

Principles  belonging  to  the  two  great  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory. 
t^e  are  fully  aware  that  there  was  a  broad  and  most  important 
distinction^  but  it  was  a  distinction  which  Mr.  Cooke  seems  to 
have  understood  very  imperfectly,  while  he  goes  on  puzzUng  him- 
self and  his  readers  with  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  incon- 
sistencies of  men  who  had  no  real  principle  of  counsel  or  action 
but  personal  ambition. 

But,  in  truth,  Mr.  Cooke  has  no  excuse  for  having  indulged  in 
the  paradox  of  l^olingbroke's  having  begun  public  life  as  a  Whig, 
for  he  himself  asserts,  over  and  over  again,  the  contrary  in  the  most 
explicit  manner.  ^  I  go  no  farther  back '  (says  he  in  his  defence 
of  his  political  conduct)  'than  the  year  1710,  because  the  part 
I  acted  before  that  Hme,  in  the  first  essays  I  made  in  public 
aflFairs,  was  the  part  of  a  Tory.'  {Letter  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  p.  8.)  And,  again,  ^  I  was  still  (in  1714)  heated  by  the 
disputes  in  which  I  had  been  all  my  life  engaged  against  the 
Whigs  J — ibid.  41.  Assuredly,  he  that  represents  Bolingbroke  as 
a  Whig  (upon  no  other  ground  that  we  can  discover  than  that  his 
grandmother  and  the  tutors  of  his  infancy  were  non-conformists) 
must  have  read  carelessly, — or  not  at  all,— these  explicit  declara- 
tions of  his  early  and  constant  Toryism. 

This  is  a  striking  instance  of  Mr.  Cooke's  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  those  very  works  which  he  professes  to  have  studied  with  so 
much  care  and  such  just  admiration ;  but  the  following  is  still 
more  remarkable,  and  proves  decisively,  that,  instead  of  consulting 
Bolingbroke's  own  writings,  Mr.  Cooke  sometimes  condescends 
to  take  him  at  second  hand ;  and  by  this  negligence,  has  been  led 
not  only  to  spoil  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  of  his  author, 
but  to  apply  it  in  the  strangest  manner  to  the  most  opposite  persons 
and  parties : — 

•  It  was  this  parliament  that  undertook  the  prosecution  of  Sacheverel. 
To  adopt  the  quaint  expression  of  Bishop  Burnet^  "  The  Whigs  took  H 
into  their  heads  to  roast  a  parson^  and  they  did  roast  him ;  but  their 
zeal  tempted  them  to  make  the  fire  so  high  that  they  scorched  theoQ- 
selves." '-7 vol.  i.  p.  103. 

Not  only  did  Burnet  never  use  any  such  expression — not  only 
are  his  general  principles  irreconcileable  with  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
mark thus  boldly  imputed  to  him — not  only  is  his  long  and  viru- 
lent account  of  Sacheverel's  affair,  in  direct  discord  to  it — but 
the  phrase  itself — the  not  quaint  but — forcible  and  witty  expres- 
sion is  to  be  found — not  in  Burnet  but  in  Bolingbrokey  and  not  in 
an  obscure  or  out-of-sight  essay,  but  in  the  most  prominent  of  aO 
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his  works — the  '  Dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole '  of  the  Dis- 
sertation on  Parties : — 

*  Yea  had  a  sermon  to  condemn  and  a  parton  to  roast ;  (for  that,  I 
think,  was  the  decent  language  of  the  time)  and — to  carry  on  the 
allegory — ^you  roasted  him  at  so  fierce  a  fire  that  you  hurned  your* 
selves.' 

The  taking  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  arch-'Tory  Bolingbroke^  and  after  diluting  its  terse* 
ness  and  blunting  its  point,  attributing  it,  as  a  '  quaint  expression, 
to  that  arch-Whig  Burnet,  is  assuredly  such  a  complicated  blun* 
der,  as  might  almost  make  us  suspect  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  been 
one  of  the  historians  of  the  Georgian  Era  ! 

But  how  could  he  make  such  an  incomprehensible  blunder  ?  if  he 
bad  read  the  passage  in  Bolingbroke,  how  could  he  have  mistaken 
the  author,  or  misrepresented  the  words  ?  and  if  he  had  not  read 
the  original  passage,  how  came  he  to  know  anything  about  it?  We 
think  we  can  explain  all  that.  Mr.  Cooke  in  his  preface  speaks 
very  slightingly  of  certain  •  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Public  Con- 
duct of  Lord  Bolingbroke/  published  immediately  after  his  death. 
From  that  despised  work,  however,  he  has  borrowed,  and  in  bor- 
rowing, blundered  this  story.  That  author  (no  doubt  quoting 
from  memory)  gives  the  sentence  in  the  very  words  which  Mr. 
Cooke  has  copied,  and  Mr.  Cooke  never  having  (however  incre- 
dible it  may  at  first  sight  seem)  read  the  original  passage,  did  not 
suspect  any  variance.  But  how  does  he  come  to  attribute  it  to 
Bishop  Burnet — the  very  last  man  in  the  world  who  could  have 
said  it  ?  Why,  thus — Mr.  Cooke,  who  seems  not  to  have  read 
BoUngbroke  at  all,  read  the  anonymous  author  very  hastily,  and 
as  this  author  did  not  mention  Bolingbroke  by  name,  and  had  in 
the  preceding  page  made  a  long  quotation  from  Burnet,  Mr. 
Cooke,  in  his  hurry,  imagined  that  the  subsequent  quotation 
was  from  Burnet  also. 

Of  Mr.  Cooke's  pretence  to  minute  accuracy  and  nice  discri- 
mination, when  in  truth  he  is  absurdly  incorrect  and  strangely 
negligent,  we  could  produce  many  other  instances.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  selecting  one,  which,  on  account  of  the  eminence 
of  the  parties  concerned  and  the  notoriety  of  the  facts,  will  we 
think  be  considered  decisive.  He  that  is  ignorant  of  the  history  of 
^nea^  will  not  be  suspected  of  being  very  intimate  with  that  of 
Gyas  and  Cloanthus.  In  relating  the  difference  which  arose  be- 
tween Warburton  and  Bolingbroke,  on  the  occasion  of  Pope's 
showing  to  the  former  *  The  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  His- 
tory '  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Cooke  tell  us — 

*  The  doctor  (he  was  not  yet  a  bishop)  wished  to  be  considered  a 
second  Longinus,'  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  172. 

This 
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This  is  an  unlucky  stumble  at  the  threshold.  WarbuitoSy  as 
Mr.  Cooke  so  carefully  observes,  was,  indeed|  not  yet  a  hiAap — 
buty  alasy  neither  was  he  a  doctor  ! — nor  for  twelve  years  after  the 
period  in  question  ! — nor  till  after  the  deaths  of  both  Pope  and 
Bolingbroke.  Nor  was  this  a  trivial  and  unnoticed  circumstance, 
for  the  very  volumes,  and  the  very  pages  of  the  volumes,  which 
contain  the  statement  of  this  afiair,  (more  than  once  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Cooke^)  contain  also,  and  under  the  same  dates,  an  ac- 
count of  the  affront  which  Warburton  received  in  being  refused 
the  degree  of  'doctor/  and  the  indignation  of  himself  and  his  friend 
Pope,  on  that  occasion. —  {Fope^s  Letters,  vol.  ix.  pp.  320,  329| 
SS^—Warton's  edition.) 

Mr.  Cooke  then  proceeds — 

'  When  Pope  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Doctor  on  his  friend's  new 
work,  he  concealed  the  name  of  the  author ;  and  Warburton  insinuates 
that  he  did  not  know  whose  production  it  was  —  a  circumstance 
which,  if  true,  speaks  little  for  his  critical  acumen^  but  which  fett  wHl 
implicitly  credit.  The  style  of  Bolingbroke  is  not  easily  mistakes ; 
and  the  sentiments, — ^the  line  of  argument  upon  the  Old  Testament, — 
the  defence  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, — and  the  advocacy  of  Pope,  mnsX 
have  betrayed  the  author  to  a  man  of  less  sagacity  than  Warburton.' 
— vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

I^ow  let  us  observe  on  this  imputation  of  either  falsehood  or 
stupidity  against  Warburton,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made. 
'  The  style  of  Bolingbroke  is  not  easily  mistaken,' — perhaps  not, 
now-a-days,  when  we  have  all  his  works  before  us,  (though  we  hold 
very  low  as  evidence  the  mere  similarity  of  styles,)  but  at  that  period 
none  of  what  are  called  Bolingbroke*s  philosophical  works  had  seea 
the  light.  What  had  been  published  of  his  were  only  collections  of  the 
scattered  papers  in  the  ^  Craftsman/  and  related  almost  exclusively 
to  the  politics  of  the  hour,  and  are  as  unlike  those  ^  Letters  on  His- 
tory' as  anything  well  can  be.  We  confess  that,  even  now^  knowing 
that  they  are  from  the  same  pen,  we  are,  as  Pope  himself  pro- 
fessed to  be,  surprised  at  finding  the  factious  partizan  trausfbnned 
into  a  metaphysician  and  a  casuist,  and  wandering  from  the  high 
road  of  English  history  into  the  deep  and  tangled  thickets  of  eccle- 
siastical controversies.  But  ^  the  sentiment,  the  line  of  argument 
against  the  Old  Testament,'  must  have  opened  Warburton 's  eyes. 
As  to  the  sentiment,  if  this  means  conversational  opinion,  we  have 
to  observe,  that  Warburton  had  at  this  period  never  seen  Boling- 
broke ;  and  as  to  the  line  of  argument  on  the  Old  Testaxnetd, 
where,  we  ask,  was  there  any  indication,  in  the  then  published 
works^  of  any  sentiment  or  argument  against  the  Old  Testament  ? 
They  are,  indeed,  but  too  abundant  in  Bolingbroke's  later  works ; 
and  Mr.  Cooke,  because  he  has  the  whole  before  him^  forgets  that 

Warburwn 
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Warbnrton  had  not  seen  the  <  Essays '  on  which  Mr.  Cooke's 
comparison  and  opinion  are  formed. 

But '  the  defence  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht'  in  these  letters  is, 
it  seems^  conclusive.  It  would  indeed  be  so— though  fifty  other 
writers  might  haye  defended  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht — because  the 
writer  avows,  in  termsy  his  share  in  that  treaty ;  but  Mr.  Cooke 
has  mutilated  and  mistaken  one  important  point  of  Warburtoo's 
statement,  which  entirely  overthrows  his  inference.  Warburton 
states  distinctly,  that  ^  the  book  shown  to  him  was  only  the  ^rs^  of 
the  two  volumes  afterwards  published  ;'  and  it  turns  out,  that  this 
defence  and  avowal  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  is  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  of  the  two  volumes. 

A  still  more  serious  charge  is  made  against  Swift,  and  on  still 
lighter  authority.  We  consider  this  matter  as  deserving  of  pecu- 
liar notice,  because  it  afi'ects  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Mrriters  of  our  nation,  in  its  most  delicate  point ;  and  involves  also 
still  higher  interests,  by  registering,  as  we  think,  falsely  and  frau- 
dulently, one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  that  ever  existed,  in 
the  roll  of  infidels. 

•  General  Grimoard,  in  his  "Essai  sur  Bolingbroke,"  says,  "that 
he  was  intimate  with  the  widow  of  Mallet  the  poet,  who,"  he  says, 
*^  was  a  lady  of  much  talent  and  learning,  and  had  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  Pope,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished characters  of  the  day,  who  frequently  met  at  her  hotue.'*  The 
General  adds  '  that  he  has  frequently  heard  this  lady  declare  that 
thcBe  men  were  all  equally  deistical  in  their  sentiments  (que  c'etait 
une  societe  de  purs  Deistes) — that  Swift,  from.his  clerical  character, 
was  a  little  more  reserved  than  the  others,  hut  that  he  was  evidently 
of  the  same  sentiments  at  bottom,'  &c. — vol.  ii.  p.  96. 

We  must  begin  by  charging  Mr.  Cooke  with  a  blameable  in- 
accuracy, in  his  announcement  of  this  proposition.  General  Gri- 
moard's  hearsay  evidence  would  not  be  worth  much — even  if  it 
were  exactly  as  is  stated ; — but  it  is  not*    The  General  says,  that 

*  He  had  formerly  known  Mrs.  Mallet,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lucy 
Elstoh,  of  York,  who  had  died  more  than  eighty  years  old  ;  that  this 
very  clever  woman  had  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy — daTis  une 
Hroite  liaison — with  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Swift,  &c.,  who  often  met 
at  her  house ;  and  she  has  been  often  heard  to  say — on  lux  a  souvent 
entendu  raconter — that  it  was  a  society  of  mere  deists.' — p.  185. 

Now  here  is  a  very  remarkable  variance.  Mr.  Cooke  makes 
the  general  say,  that  •  he  had  often  heard ' — the  general  does  not 
say  so ;  he  says  he  had  known  the  woman  ;  but  when  he  comes 
to  state  what  she  had  said,  he  changes  the  pronoun  in  a  marked 
way,  and  does  not  say  that  she  said  it  to  Aim,  but — on  lui  a  sou- 
vent  entendu  raconter — •  she  has  been  often  heard '—  but  •  by  whom 
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beaM  *  Is.  not  mMmI  i  and  ibis  is  thd  mora  rema^krfbl^  bMam 
the  General  is  at  the  moment  weighing  one  Jkeorfoy  authority 
against  abotber ;  afid  if  ha  had  Atmtel^  heard  this  story  of  Mrs. 
Mallet,  his  line  of  argument  would  nave  strongly  induoad  Um 
to  say  so*  Mr.  Cooke's  studies  as  a  lawyer  should  have  Un^t 
him  to  have  beeu  more  accurate  in  reporting  the  evidanea  \  and 
his  functions  as  an  historian  should  have  made  him  look  a  littb 
deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  anecdote.  Mallet's  wife*8  naaidca 
nailie  was*^as  Grimoard  truly  states*^Luoy  £lstob>  and  we  ind 
that  their  marriage  took  place  in  174%^^  {OenL  Mag.  ypcl*  vL 
Ui  546)— K)f  course  it  was  not  before  her  marriage  that  this  youag 
Yorkshire  lady  had  had  a  strict  intimacy  with  Bolingbroke,  Pope^ 
and  Swifti  or  that  she  could  have  received  them  at  her  heme. 
Indeed  it  is  clear^  that  it  was  her  union  with  Mallet  (who  was 
Under  Secretary  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  that  coo* 
neiion  became  known  to  Bolingbroke)  which  could  alone  faafe 
brought  her  into  such  society^  and  her  acquaintance  with  these 
men  must  therefore  have  been  subsequent  to  1742.  Now«  unfor* 
tunately  for  the  story,  Swift's  last  visit  to  England  was  in  17M> 
^-^/ourieen  year$  before  her  marriage  \  so  that  it  is  almost  impas- 
sible that  she  should  have  so  much  as  seen  Dean  Swift— ^uid  did 
Story  of  the  *  strict  miimocy,'  and  Swift's  presence  at  the  society 
of  deists  held  ai  her  house^  must  be  purely  fabulous.  Pope  Ae 
might  hive  seen,  for  he  lived  two  years  aft^r  her  marriage  |  and 
Bolingbroke  she  knew ;  but  as  to  Swift,  upon  whom  the  anecdote 
hinses,  it  must  be  an  absolute  lib. 

We  hive  lately  had  occasion  to  observe  that  one  of  Swift's  few 
published  sermon^  is  a  most  powerful  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
die  Trinity. .  Swift,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  was  no 
hypocrite,  and  any  one  who  will  read  this  vigorous  and  rational 
sermon  will  not  only  be  convinced  that  Swift  believed  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  confess  that  he  has  placed  that 
doctrine  in  as  intelligibleand  satisfactory  a  light  as  the  limits  of 
human  understanding  permit. 

It  is  the  delight  of  little  men  to  calumniate  the  great  in  station 
and  the  .great  in  intellect,  and  when  a  genius  happens  also  to 
be  a  churchman,  it  is  remarkable  with  what  zeal  every  little  slip* 
slop  anecdote  is  received  and  retailed  which  has  a  tendency  to 
lowef  the  lofty  mind  and  the  sac^red  character  to  the  vulgar  levd- 
Mr.  Cooke,  we  regret  to  say,  is  far  from  being  exempt  6om 
this  paltry  system  of  defamation.  We  have  just  seen  on  what 
loose  and,  when  examined,  false  authorities,  he  imputes  infidelity 
and  hypocrisy  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  We  must  now  notice 
one  of  several  attempts  to  lower  his  social  character : — 
;    •  The  characteristic  vices  of  old  age  Bolingbroke  never  eontraeted 
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—the  avarice  which  tonnented  Swift  neyer  embittered  hii  repose/-^ 
Tol.  il  p.  95. 

Now  tbiB  imputation  against  Swift  of  an  atcarice  mo  9ordid  aa 
io  enAiUer  his  repose  is  contrary  to  all  the  weli*known  details  of 
hi»  life^-^details  more  minute  than  ever  were  given  of  an^  other 
man's  privacy;  except^  perhaps.  Dr.  Johnson*s;  and  we  even' doubt 
whether,  as  to  such  petty  and  secret  habits  as  characterise  avarice, 
Johnson  himself  is  so  well  known  as  Swift.  His  whole  life  was  one 
of  orderly  and  appropriate  munificence — of  an  expenditure  fully 
adequate  to  his  station^ — and  of  no  other  economy  than  that  which 
an  honest  and  conscientious  man — whatever  be  his  means — must 
practise,  if  he  wishes,  while  fulfilling  his  own  legal  obligations,  to 
have  a  surplus  for  charity  and  beneficence.  Always  a  humorist, 
his  latter  years  were  clouded  by  mental  affliction,  and  many  stories, 
not  of  avarice,  but  of  whimsical  parsimony  in  trifles,  have  been  re- 
lated of  those  sad  days ;  but  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  truly  says,  though 
his  temper  was  economical,  ^  it  was  the  reverse  of  avaricious,'  and 
many  of  the  instances  which  are  given  of  his  parsimony  are  really 
of  the  very  contrary  tendency,  and  prove  rather  a  generosity  pure 
and  just  in  its  principle,  though  eccentric  and  whimsical  in  its  forms^ 
He  used  to  say,  *  that  he  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  Ireland 
who  was  served  in  plate,  and  the  richest  who  kept  no  carriage.'  He 
left  behind  him  only  the  sum  of  about  10,000/.,  the  savings  of  thirty 
yeafs-^uring  the  eight  or  ten  last  of  which,  owing  to  his  melancholy 
state,  almost  his  whole  income  was  saved — and  after  making  a  suit- 
able provision  for  those  who  had  claims  on  his  bounty,  he  bequeathed 
the  residue  to  a  noble  and  much  wanted  charity.  It  really  does  not 
become  Mr.  Cooke  to  scatter  imputations  in  this  loose  way,  even 
with  the  object  of  eulogizing  his  hero :  if  Bolingbroke*s  character 
cannot  be  made  respectable  by  his  own  qualities,  Mr.  Cooke  will 
not  do  it  much  good  by  calumnies  on  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

The  '  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndharo,'  which  we  have  already 
(][uoted,  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Bolingbroke's  poli- 
tical works, — it  is  indeed  his  own  autobiography  of  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  his  hfe.  It  is  one  of  the  first  in  literary  merit, 
and  certainly  the  most  important  in  reference  to  hb  public  charac- 
ter. We  have  just  seen  how  Mr.  Cooke  has  overlooked  one  pro- 
minent subject  of  that  letter ;— we  shall  now  show  that,  in  his  ac- 
count of  it,  he  is  guilty  either  of  very  bad  faith^  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose,  or  very  blameable  negligence. 

He  introduces  his  mention  of  this  work  thus, — 

*  In  the  next  year,  AJ^.  1717,  his  affection  for  his  party  and  a  regard 
to  his  political  fame,  prompted  him  to  exertion.  The  outcry  against 
him  still  continued.  The  Jacobites  and  Tories  had  tacitly  agreed  to 
make  him  the  scape-goat  of  the  parties,  and  every  man  who  had  bungled 
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what  he  had  undertaken  to  do  hastened  to  lay  the  blame  of  fiaDure  on 
his  shoulders.  But  those  who  hoped  that  he  had  gone  from  the  worid 
of  politics,  and  that  their  sins  had  departed  with  him,  were  far  too 
sanguine  in  their  expectations.  Bolingbroke  only  delayed  the  bbw 
until  he  could  deal  it  with  more  eflfect.  While  a  full  defence  of  him- 
self would  compromise  the  safety  of  his  friends,  he  was  silent ;  but  an 
act  of  grace  was  now  in  preparation ;  and  although  he  of  course,  being 
already  condemned,  would  be  excluded  from  its  operation,  it  would  set 
him  free  from  any  solicitude  about  his  friends,  and  enable  him  to  Tin- 
dicate  himself  from  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  His  defence  was 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  inscribed  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  Bolingbroke's  most  constant  political  supporter,  and  who  was 
noio  the  head  of  the  Tory  party  in  England.' — vol.  ii.  p.  22. 
'  Then  follows  some  account  of  the  work,  after  which  Mr.  Cooke 
proceeds — all  under  the  date  of  1717  : — 

*  The  result  of  the  publication  verified  the  prediction  of  its  author, 
that  there  was  nothing  that  his  detractors  dreaded  so  much  as  his  de- 
fence. Immediately  on  the  first  publication  of  his  letter,  while  it 
formed  the  first  topic  of  conversation  and  the  most  general  subject  of 
controversy,  the  press  teemed  with  answers,  critiques,  and  remarks 
upon  **  the  famous  letter  of  Lord  Bolingbroke." ' 

After  an  account  of  some  of  these  answers,  Mr.  Cooke  adds^ — 
*The  trial  of  Lord  Oxford  now  took  place,  and  its  issue  inspired 
Bolingbroke's  friends  with  hope.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  26-28.    • 

Would  a  reader,  who  only  knew  of  this  affair  through  Mr. 
Cooke's  representation,  believe  thait  this  letter,  though  it  may  ha?c 
been  written  in  1717,  was  certainly  not  published  for  five-and-thirty 
years  after  ? — that  it  first  saw  the  light  after  Bolingbroke's  death  I 
What  then  shall  we  think  of  Mr.  Cooke's  qualifications  as  an  histo- 
rian, wh6  knows  so  little  of  the  main  point  of  his  whole  subject?— 
what  of  the  criticisms  he  pronounces  on  answers  "and  refutations 
which  it  seems  he  had  never  read? — ^whatas  to  his  judgment  upon 
the  motives  and  effects,  in  1717,  of  a  publication  which  did  not 
take  place  till  1752? 

But  the  matter  is  more  important  as  regards  Bolingbroke 
himself.  In  this  celebrated  letter,  he  lays  the  blame  of  all  that 
was  censured  in  his  conduct  on  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Mar,  Ae 
Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Pretender— any  body,  in  short,  except 
himself.  The  most  indefensible  act  of  his  life,  his  entrance  into 
the  service  of  the  Pretender,  he  attributes  altogether  to  his  reluc 
tant  compliance  with  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Tory  party  in 
England,  whom  he  thus  identifies  with  the  Jacobites ;  and  his 
bold  and  uncontradicted  appeal  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  then 
the  leader  of  the  Tories,  for  the  truth  of  all  these  exculpatory 
particulars,  must  have  given  them  the  stamp  of  undeniable  vera- 
city, had  they  been  published^zs  Mr.  Cooke  represents — in  1717; 

but 
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but  how  different  is  the  effect,  when  we  find  that  they  did  not 
appear  till  all  those  who  must  have  had  the  greatest  interest  and 
the  amplest  means^  to  refute  them  were  gone !  Lord  Oxfor<l — Lord 
Mar — ^the  Duke  of  Ormond — Lord  Dartmouth — Wyndham< — 
fiolingbroke  liimself — all  were  dead;  and  the  replies  and  refuta- 
tions, which  Mr.  Cooke  mentions  as  of  the  date  of  17l7f  were  for 
the  most  part  the  catch*pennies  of  1752,  written  without  know- 
ledge>  and  published  without  name. 

Nay,  not  only  was  this  letter  not  published,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  concealed  even  from  his  most  intimate  friends,  for 
Swift  writes  to  him  in  October,  17£9>  that  he  and  Pope  agree  in 
wishing  that  Bolingbroke  '  would  so  order  it  that  the  world  might 
be  as  wise  as  he  was,  upon  the  article '  of  Bolingbroke's  political 
consistency,-— a  wish  which  would  have  been  ridiculously  super- 
fluous, if  they  had  known  of  the  letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham ; 
and  Bolingbroke's  reply  talks  of  his  defence  in  terms  which  induce 
us  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  weave  it  into  some  subsequent 
and  more  extensive  work. 

There  is  sometliing  very  obscure  and  suspicious  in  this  whole 
affair,  which  we  have  never  clearly  understood,  and  for  an  ex- 
planation of  which  we  looked  with  some  curiosity  to  Mr.  Cooke's 
work.  It  involves,  in  fact,  the  main  incident  of  Bolingbroke's 
life,  and  is  the  test  by  which  his  character  must  after  all  be  tried. 
We,  therefore,  expected  that  Mr.  Cooke  would  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  passage  ;  instead  of  which,  we  find  that,  by  making 
only  a  stride  of  thirty-five  years,  he  leads  his  readers  still  deeper 
into  error  and  perplexity. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  course  of  Bolingbroke's  life.  On 
his  first  appearance  in  the  political  world  he  allied  himself  to  Mr. 
Harley  (afterwards  Lord  Oxford),  who  was — we  know  not  exa€tly 
which  to  call  him — a  moderate  Whig  or  a  moderate  Tory ;  certainly 
the  moderation  of  both  parties  centered  in  him,  and  this  gave  him  the 
weight  and  importance  by  which  he  influenced  the  councils  of  the 
empire.  When  he,  in  1704,  joined  the  administration  of  Godol- 
phin  and  Marlborough,  Twhom  Mr.  Cooke  discovers  to  have  been 
at  that  time  Tories,)  Mr.  St.  John  became  Secretary  at  War. 
When  Harley  resigned  in  1807,  St.  John  resigned  with  him; 
when  Harley  again  came  into  still  higher  office,  in  1710,  St. 
John  also  appeared  in  the  more  prominent  station  of  Secretary 
of  State.  In  this  capacity  he  had,  as  belonged  to  his  department, 
the  chief  hand  in  making  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  from  his 
success  in  that  great  affair,  as  well  as  from  hb  superior  abilities 
as  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  he  began  to  think  that  he  was  at 
least  the  equal  of  the  statesman  of  whom  he  had  been  hitherto 
the  follower.    Two  very  paltry  circumstances  whetted  this  rivalry 
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into  deadly  hatred :  Harley  had  been  created  Earl  of  Oxfoid--<- 
St.  John  remained  a  commoner;  he  insisted  on  being  made  a 
peer — the  queen  and  Harley,  not  without  hesitation,  consented ; 
but  instead  of  an  earldom,  conferred  on  him  only  the  vitootnUy  of 
Bolingbroke.  There  were  also  about  this  time  some  Garters  to 
be  given  away — Harley  had  one ;  Bolingbroke  thought  iMoiaelf 
equally  entitled  to  that  distinction,  but  did  not  obtain  it ;  and  in 
flaming  indignation  at  these  two  afironts,  he  broke  entirely  with  bis 
old  friend  and  patron,  and  endeavoured — and  with  a  success  fatal 
to  both — to  supplant  him.  All  the  world  (except  Mr.  Cooke) 
sees  that  these  grievances  were  alike  paltry  and  unfounded  ;  even 
if  we  admit  the  abitract  superiority  of  the  talents  of  St.  John,  stiH 
the  greater  age,  longer  services,  and  higher  station  of  Harley  in 
the  political  world  justified  his  being  maintained  in  one  degree  of 
superiority  over  his  subordinate ;  and  the  advancement  of  BoliDg- 
broke  to  a  viscounty— per  sedtum — and  while  his  father  was  still 
alive — appears  to  us,  and  must  have  appeared  to  any  reasonable 
man,  a  not  inadequate  promotion.  At  the  time  of  these  promo- 
dons,  Harley  had  successfully  filled  the  offices  of  Speaker  (twice), 
Secretary  of  State,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  now 
First  Minister ;  and  fifty  years  of  age.  St.  John — a  subordi- 
nate (though  most  important)  member  of  the  cabinet— •was  seven- 
teen years  younger.  As  to  the  Garters,  those  preferred  to  him 
were  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and  Kent,  and  the  Earls  Paulet,  Ox- 
ford, Stafford,  and  Peterborough  ;  all  of  whom,  by  the  standard 
on  which  that  honour  is  usually  adjudged,  had  claims  superior  to 
the  recently-ennobled  viscount.  Upon  these  pretexts,  however, 
Bolingbroke  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  break  with  his  early  fneod, 
and  procured  his  dismissal  and  his  own  nomination  to  be  first 
minister ;  but  before  his  appointment  could  be  perfected.  Queen 
Anne  died;  and  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  were  both  impeached 
by  the  new  government.  Oxford,  whose  timidity  and  irresoh^ 
tion  were  subjects  of  constant  ridicule  and  reproach  from  Bo- 
lingbroke and  his  partizans, /aced  the  danger^taid  iii  England, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower^  defended  himself,  and  was  acquitted. 
Bolingbroke,  on  the  contrary,  the  high-minded  and  darii^  Bo- 
lingbroke, fled  to  France,  in  the  indecent  dis^ise  of  a  Frendi 
messenger ;  and  within  a  few  months  of  his  having  been  Secretaij 
of  State  to  Queen  Anne,  became  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pre- 
tender, and  in  that  capacity  was  the  official  adviser  and  agent  of 
the  invasion  of  1713. 

His  conduct  however  was,  on  this  occasion^  so  suspicious  to  his 
new  master  that  he  was,  in  a  few  months  more,  dismissed  witii 
little  ceremony  and  much  indignation.  Then  it  was  that  this 
'  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind '  elitered,  into  negociations  with 
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the  HoQse  of  Hanover,  snd  professing  e^tial  zeal  for  i(  and  hatred 
of  the  Pretender,  endeavoured  to  make  bis  own  peace  and  propure 
m  pardon  for  his  offences.  At  this  period,  and  for  this  purpose* 
was  written  (or  purports  to  have  been  written)  the  *  Letter  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham'-^a  letter  in  which  he  lays  all  the  blame  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  government  during  the  latter  end  of  the  Queen's 
reign  upon  Harley,  and  all  the  odium  of  his  having  joined  the 
Pretender  on  the  Tories  in  England,  by  whose  iti^fm'iunaie  urgeruy 
and  far  whose  sole  bene/U  he  was  induced,  he  says,  to  take  that 
atep.  An  apology  written  under  such  circumstances,  and  for  such 
objects^  and  founded  on  such  alleged  motives,  would  be  at  best  a 
most  suspicious  defence ;  but  when  we  repeat***-on  the  authority 
of  all  the  evidence  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge— 'that  it  did 
not  see  the  light  till  thirty^five  years  after,  when  every  leading 
person  mentioned  in  it  was  dead,  it  becomes  still  more  liable  to 
question,  and  we  think  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  Mr.  Cooke,  <-*• 
before  he  assumed  every  word  of  it  as  historical  gospel,  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  so  decidedly  acquits  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  con* 
demns  all  his  old  and  his  new  colleagues,-^it  was>  we  say,  his 
bounden  duty  to  have  shown  that  it  had  been  communicated  to 
those  repudiated  friends,  and  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  its  state* 
ments  after  a  full  and  perfect  opportunity  had  been  afforded  to 
them  of  being  heard  in  reply.  Mr.  Cooke  not  only  does  no  such 
thing,  but  does  not  even  allude  (that  we  can  discover)  to  the  ex* 
traordinary  fact  of  the  posthumous  publication  of  a  statement 
which,  to  have  been  of  any  real  authority,  should  have  been  pro* 
mulgated  thirty-five  years  earlier. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  are  still  heavier  clouds  of  obscurity 
«nd  suspicion  hanging  over  this  affair.  It  appears  from  the  Town*- 
■end  Papers  (printed  by  that  diligent  and  useful  historian,  Arch* 
deacon  Coxe)  that  in  the  year  1717  (the  date  of  the  celebrated 
'  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham')  Bolingbroke  did  write  a  letter 
to  Sir  William  of  a  very  different  character  and  under  very  different 
circumstances,  advlbing  him  to  put  no  trust  in  the  Pretender,  and 
warning  him  to  take  no  share  in  some  new  measures  which  the 
eiiled  family  were  about  to  take  for  the  recovery  of  the  throne. 
This  letter  Bolingbroke  despatched — not  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  but — open  to  the  tninisters  of  George  I.,  and  he 
so  sent  it,  avowedly  to  propitiate  their  favour  towards  himself.  It 
does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  ministers  sent  it  to  its  address. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  head  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  sent,  and  it  probably  was,  while  a  copy  of  it  was 
forwarded  to  George  I.,  who  was  then  in  Hanover,  and  seems  to 
have  produced  some  vague  promises  of  future  favour  to  its  disin* 
genuous  author.     What  Sir  \Villiam  Wyndham  might  have  felt^  sX 
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beiog  by  this  trick  placed- in  a  position  of  such  difficult  and 
danger,  Mr.  Coxe  has  not  told  us^  and  Mr.  Codce  never  dreaiBSof 
inquiring;  but,  in  .our  present  state' of  information,  all  the  worU 
must  agree  that  the  conduct  of  Bolingbroke  in  thus, — for  bis  ovn 
personal  objects^ — betraying  his  confidential  intercourse  with  his 
friends,— eren  before  it  reached  them, — to  the  common  enemy ^  u 
entirely  indefensible..  But  in  all  this  complicated  intrigue  we  still 
find  no  mention  of  the  *  famous  Letter  to  Sir  fFiUuan  WyndhamJ 
Mr.  Cooke  produces  no  evidence  (in  truth  he  does  not  even  seem 
to  suspect  any  difficulty)  when  or  how  it  may  have  reached  Sir 
William.  There  is  no  proof,  that  it  was  really  written  in  the  year 
1717,  except  that  it  is  stated  in  the  title-page  of  the  ySni* 
edition  in  175^,  to  have  been  so.  Nor  are  we  informed  whether 
it  was  not,  like  the  shorter  letter  of  Sept  13,  1716,  first  commo- 
nicated  to  the  Hanover  Cabinet.  One  thing  only  seems  certain, 
that  the  work  of  which  Mr.  Cooke  treats  as  the  object  of  so  much 
general  wonder  and  public  controversy  in  1717,  was  not  known  to 
die/mb/tc  till  after  Bolingbroke*s  death  in  1752 — for  in  the  sharp 
contest,  and  all  the  various  criminations  and  recriminations  between 
Bolingbroke  and  the  partizans  of  Walpole,  from  1727  to  1742, 
where  it  would  have  been  an  inevitable  topic  of  discussion,  it  is 
not  once, — that  we  can  discover, — alluded  to ;  and  (which  com- 
pletes the  proof  almost  to  demonstration^  in  the  clause  of  Boliog- 
broke's  will  which  leaves  his  papers  to  Mallet,  he  carefully^ enu- 
merates by  their  titles, — as  perhaps  was  legally  necessary  to  secure 
the  bequest, — all  his  printed  works,  but  in  that  enumeration  the 
letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham  is  not  found. 

We  dwell  on  this  subject,  not  only  on  account  of  the  immense 
importance  of  this  Letter  to  Bolingbroke's  political  character,  bat 
because  it  leads  to  considerations  of  a  still  more  serious .  kind. 
Every  one  recollects  the  indignant  censure  Mrhich  Dr.  Johnson 
pronounced  on  the  posthumous  appearance  of  Bolingbroke's  phi- 
losophical works : — ^  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward ;  a 
scoundrel  for  charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  morality ; 
a  coward,  because  he  had  not  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself,  but 

*  We  find  in  the  Hardwicke  Paper*  (Coxe,  ii.  342)  that  Bolingbroke,'  in  Not. 
1 744,  presented  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  with  *  two  volumes  of  letters  [on  histoiy],  . 
of  which  a  few  were  printed  by  Pope^s  direction ;'  and  he  adda  to  the  parcel,  *  tie 
Utter  writ  to  Wyndham,*  which  he  happened  to  find,  and  also  '  the  letter  to  Lord 
Stair,  on  what  he  communicated  to  me  from  Lord  Sunderland,  and  which  he  took  so 
^little  care  of,  that  falling  behind  his  scrutoire  it  was  found  by  Mr.  De  Maseires,  and 
printed  tu  you  tet  ity  for  reasons  obvious  enou|;h.*  This  would  seem  to  impiy  that 
*  the  letter  writ  to  fVyndham*  had  been  also  printed.  But  it  is  not  stated  whether  this 
was  the  letter  of  Sept.  1716,  or  the  'famous  letter*  And  after  alHt  is  possible  that 
the  copy  presented  to  Lord  Hardwicke  may  have  been  manuscript, — there  is  no 
printed  copy  in  the  Museum,— nor  any  mention  in  Watts*  VBibliotheca  Britannica '  of 
any.  edition  prior  to  1 752.  The  Egremont  Papers,  perhaps,  if  carefully  examined  for 
this  object^  mij^ht  throw  some  light  on' the  affair. 
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left  half  a  crown  to  a  beggariy  Scotcbman  to  draw  the  trigger  after 
his  death/  It  would  be  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  justice  of 
Johnson's  estiipate  of  Bolingbroke*s  character^  and  would  proye 
that  he  was  ^  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward '  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
morals,  if  it  should  appear  that  he  had  charged  another  blunder- 
buss against  his  political  friends  and  colleagues^  and  after  keeping 
it  bj  him  all  his  life,  left  to  his  executor  the  safe  but  dirty  task  of 
drawing  the  trigger^  when  he  himself  was  beyond  all  danger  from 
the  explosion. 

Again — When  Bolingbroke  collected  into  a  volume  ^  OldcasUes 
Zretters  to  the  Craftsman  on  the  History  of  England,'  it  was 
answered  by  a  ministerial  pamphlet,  and,  on  a  reply  by  Boling- 
broke, by  another : — the  first  of  these  answers  Mr.  Cooke  tells  us 
was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  him* 
self; — the  second,  as  he  asserts,  undoubtedly  was, — 

*  This  attack  (Bolingbroke's  reply,  which  was  very  abusive  of  Wal- 
pole) was  not  suffered  to  go  unpunished.  It  was  answered  by  Wal- 
pole  in  a  pamphlet  equal  to  that  of  Bolingbroke  in  the  keerniess  of  its 
irony,  and  the  beauty  of  its  style.* — ^vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

We  wish  Mr.  Cooke  had  favoured  us  with  his  authority  for 
making  this  statement.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  anxiety  to  insert 
the  name  of  his  father  in  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
thors, mentions  everything  that  could  be,  by  any  possibility,  attri- 
buted to  him — from  a  pamphlet  in  1710,  of  which  he  had  himself 
forgotten  the  title,  to  a  snort  private  'letter  to  his  son-in-law 
Charles  Churchill,  which  was  handed  about  till  it  got  into  print;  '-* 
but  to  help  out  this  meagre  record  there  is  no  mention  of — 
what  would  indeed  have  been  a  literary  triumph — a  contest  with 
Bolingbroke,  in  which  Walpole  should  have  equalled  his  antago- 
nist in  keenness  of  wit  and  brilliancy  of  style.  Mr.  Cooke  was 
bound  to  have  told  us  where  he  had  discovered  so  remarkable  and 
honourable  a  feature  in  the  character  of  Sir  Robert,  which  his  lite- 
rary, and  very:  inquisitive  son  had  never  heard  of, — which  wholly 
escaped  the  industry  of  Archdeacon  Coxe, — which  old  Horace 
Walpole,  when  he  undertook  a  formal  answer  to  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  Bolingbroke,  never  mentions, — and  which  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  in  his  Walpoliana — (a  collection  of  curious  notes  on  Sir 
Robert,  whom  he  knew  well  and  greatly  admired) — never  alludes 
to.  The  fact  is  incredible ; — but  Mr.  Cooke,  in  addition  to  the 
historical  mistake  in  this  case,  makes  a  very  remarkable  literary 
one,  by  adding — 

*  The  style  of  this  pamphlet  is  fine,  but  there  is  a  mannerism  about  it 
which  serves  to  identify  it  as  Walpole's.* — vol.  ii.  p.  78. 
Now,  everybody  knows  that  Wajpole's  style  was  anything  butane, 
and  Lord  Hardwicke  expressly  states  that  he  neither  studied  style 
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nor  wrote  torreotly.  And  thd  '  manntfriim'  imputed  fthowt  that 
Mr.  Cooke  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  wopd«-4ie  aays  dmt 
Walpole  had  a  fine  taste  in  pictures,  and  that  there  are  sefenl- 
allusions  to  the  old  masters  in  this  pamphlet  If  all  this  weie 
true,  (which  we  doubts)  we  beg  leave  to  ioform  Mr.  Cooke  that 
it  would  not  be  manneriem. 

The  most  important  incident  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  life,  after 
his  first  flight  in  1715^  and  the  most  obscure  of  al|«  was  his  second 
secession  to  France  in  1735.  Of  that  important  and  unaccoiint* 
able  proceeding^  we  naturally  expected  some  explanation  from 
Mr.  Cooke — all  that  Gpldsroith  and  the  Biographia  had  said  btbg 
wholly  unsatisfactory. «  But  no.  Mr.  Cooke  does  nothing  but  re- 
peat the  vague  surmises  of  his  predecessors^  in  language  still  more 
indistinct — 

^  Affairs  at  last  arrived  at  what  the  opposition  believed  to  be  a  criab, 
and  the  fall  of  the  minister  was  thought  to  be  inevitable.  The  jpeople 
were  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement  against  the  Excise  Bill,  then 
before  the  House ;  mobs  besieged  the  houses  of  parliament,  oallii^ 
for  its  rejection ;  cockades  with  the  words  *^  Liberty,  Property,  and 
no  Excise,"  were  pdblicLy  worn: — all  things  portended  Walpole's 
downfall,  and  the  opposition  looked  upon  their  work  as  done. 
^  *  While  the  prey  was-  in  view,  the  pursuers  had  been  ardttit  an& 
unanimous ;  now  that  it  appeared  to  be  within  their  grasp,  their  ex- 
ertions were  feeble  and  disunited.  BoUngbroke  found  that  the  same 
selfishness  and  jealousy  which  he  had  always  experienced  in  political 
coadjutors  was  not  banished  from  the  counsels  of  his  present  friendi. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  they  had  drawn  their  weapons 
of  opposition  from  the  armoury  of  the  cfmstittUion^  and  their  temper 
and  excellence  had  alone  brought  them  to  the  very  point  of  success; 
now,  however,  they  were  thrown  aside,  and  the  indrumente  offadiffii 
were  adopted  in  their  stead.  Even  these  ivere  turned  against  esdi 
other  in  domestic  contest ;  and  Bolingbroke  grew  di^^ted  wi^  s 
cause  which  was  no  longer  recommended  by  patriotism  or  hoooor. 
He  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Tory  party ;  he  had  lonf 
ceased  to  consider  the  support  of  a  faction  the -business  of  his  li^r* 
Adversity,  and  the  reflection  it  induced,  had  taught  him  jasttr  ^^ 
of  the  duty  of  a  statesman ;  he  was  now  only  the  servant  of  his  country* 
Now,  when  his  companions  in  opposition  were  supposed  to  be  upon 
the  very  eve  of  success,  Bolingbroke  refused  to  abandon  this  better 
principle,  which  misfortune  had  taught  him  to  take  up,  Tmmediateif 
the  expectation  of  power  had  blinded  them  to  the  object  which  thejr 
had  before  steadily  pursued,  he  seceded  from  them,  and  declared  bw 
part  was  over :  no  promises  or  entreaties  could  induce  him  any  longef 
to  continue  his  support. 

*  The  attempt  upon  which  Pulteney  and  his  friends  had  cotmtaJ 
with  such  certainty,  signally  failed*  The  majority  \idlieh  they  ei« 
pected  was  decisively  against  them»    The  l(ing,  whom  tbi^  sappo0e<i 
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disKtisfltfd  wiA  liifl  mbister,  firmly  suppoited  him.  The  popular 
tomults,  uppn  the  abandonment  of  the  obnoxious  bill,  tubsided ;  and 
Walpole  was  again  secure.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  when  the 
cause  of  disunion  was  withdrawn,  the  effect  would  cease,  and  that 
Boiiogbroke  would  have  again  joined  the  disappointed  leader  of  the 
independent  Whigs.  But  he  had  for  ever  broken  the  ehadn  which 
riveted  him  to  any  cause  haying  even  the  semblance  of  a  party  cha- 
racter. He  determined  to  retire  again  into  France — a  country  which 
hit  determination  to  retire  from  all  interference  with  public  affairs, 
and  his  lady's  declining  health,  particularly  recommended  to  him.'*** 
pp.  89-91. 

Was  there  ever  anything  more  vague  and  unintelligible  ?  Was 
tberQ  ever  such  miserable  twaddle  as  representing  Bolingbroke 
quarrelling  with  theyho^ton  he  had  himself  created,  because  it  grew 
'fadums^  and  used  arguments  'not  drawn  from  the  armoury  of 
the  canatitution?'  But,  admitting  that  absurdity,  Mr.  Cooke 
ought  to  have  told  us  upon  what  constitutional  point  this  rupture 
had  taken  place.  What  was  the  object  about  which  he  and  his 
friends  differed  ?  What  principle  did  they  abandon  to  which  he 
adiiered  7  How  was  he  who  had  '  now  become  only  the  servant  of 
his  country* — (meaning  the  servant  of  his  country  only) — how* 
was  be  to  serve  his  country  by  leaving  it  ?  In  short,  what  was  the 
real  and  precise  cause  of  this  strange  and  sudden  movement  ?  The 
foregoing  passage  assuredly  does  not  tell  us ;  but  a  little  after  Mr. 
Cooke  reverts  to  the  subjectr-* 

*  It  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  conduct  of  Pulteney  and  hb 
friends  disgusted  him  with  the  coalition  jparty  which  he  had  joined, 
and  that  he  had  determined  again  to  reture  into  France.  This  reso- 
lution he  put  in  practice  about  January,  1785,  retiring  with  his  wife 
to  a  retreat  called  Chanlelou,  near  Fontainbleau,*  where  he  intended 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  bis  days. 

*  Mr.  Cooke  does  not  leem  to  have  recognised  in  this  retrtat,  Cfumte/oupf  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  chateaux  of  France ;  which  happens,  \yy  the  bye,  to  be  sitaa^d 
an  fauadfed  miles  from  Fontainbleau. 

And  in  a  note  on  a  passage  on  on*  of  Pope's  letters,  in  which  he  says  thai 
I^ad^  Boliogbroke's  t(m4n-law  was  governor  of  Fontainbleau,  Mr.  Cooke  adds, 
*  Tms  roust  have  been  a  son  of  the  Marquis  de  la  ViUette  by  his  first  wife :  tha 
Marquise  (Lady  BoUngbioke)  never  had  any  chiidren '  (ii.  204),  If  this  were  true, 
the  goremoT  would  have  been  the  lady's  ftep-ton,  and  not  her  son-in.law.  Mr.  Cooke 
had  told  us,  a  few  pages  earlier^-^'  in  one  of  RoUngbroke*s  letters ,  preserved  among 
the  Townahend  Papers,  he  mentions  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  de  Villette^s 
daaghter  by  his  first  wife,  and  adds,  that  her  tiep^mother  bad  resigned  her  pensions 
to  her.'  On  referring,  however,  to  the  Towushend  letter  (Coxe,  ii.  327),  it  turns 
out  thai  Mr.  Cooke  is  every  way  wrong ;  that  letter  says,  that  the  young  lady  was 
neither  the  Maronise's  </«p-daughter  nor  her  daughter-tV/oto,  but  her  daughters  and 
the  note  adds,  that  she  was  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  M.  de  la  Villette. 
Bolingbroke  himself  also  states,  that  he  had  made  an  advantageous  match  for  ^Lady 
Bolinj^broke's  daughter  *  with  a  gentleman,  who  thus  beeame,  as  Pope  properly  cal(» 
lum.  Lady  Bolingbroke's  tm^-^n-ino^  and  was  no  doubt  the  governor  of  Fontainbleau, 
These  things  are  worth  noticing,  to  show  that  Mr.  Cooke  contradicts  the  very  autho- 
rities which  he  cites,  and  that  no  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the  accuracy  of  bis  quotations; 

*  -  *  *  This 
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*  This  departure  of  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition  did  not  ptss 
without  comment.  The  satellites  of  the  ministry  celebrated  It  as  a 
triumph,  and  their  opponents  mourned  it  as  a  misfortune.  Among  the 
abmrd  reports  which  the  insolence  of  party  could  propagate  and  its 
credulity  receive,  was  one  that  he  was  driven  abroad  by  an  attack 
made  upon  him  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Conunons.'-— 
p.  156. 

This  supposition  Mr.  Cooke  rejects  with  high  indignation — not 
without  some  censure  of  Archdeacon  Coxe  for  having  given  it  so 
much  countenance  as  to  repeat  the  speech,  which  Mr.  Cooke  re- 
repeats,  and  then  asks  with  some  contempt  of  Sir  Robert's  oratory, 
whether  sttch  a  speech  could  have  been  the  weapon  of  Boling- 
brokers  political  death  ?  If  it  was,  says  Mr.  Cooke^  he  must  have 
been  more  sensitive  than  usual,  for  the  speech  was  nothing  more 
than  one  of  those  virulent  pieces  of  abuse  which  the  minister  fre- 
quenily  launched  at  him.  Mr.  Cooke^  with  characteristic  na^veti, 
thinks  a  speech  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  speech,  and  that  he 
who  had  stood  the  abuse  of  the  ministerial  press  could  hardly  have 
been  ^driven  from  his  country'  by  a  species  of  abuse  he  was  so 
well  used  to.  Does  Mr.  Cooke  not  see  that  newspaper  libels  are 
one  thing,  and  a  speech,  even  though  only  a  speech,  made  in  fuD 
parliament  on  a  solemn  occasion  by  a  powerful  and  exasperated 
prime  minister,  is  another?  Can  he  not  understand  that  it  was 
not  the  mere  oratorical  vigour  of  the  speech  which  might  alann 
liolingbroke,  but  the  spirit  of  practical  hostility  which  it  avowed, 
and  the  knowledge  of  Bolingbroke's  guilty  practices  which — to  his 
own  conscience — it  might  reveal  ?  It  was  the  moral  and  political 
force,  and  not^  as  Mr.  Cooke  understands  it,  the  mere  cleverness 
of  the  speech^  to  which  Archdeacon  Coxe  could  have  attributed  so 
much  effect.  In  this  speech  Uiere  is  a  frequent  allusion  to  certain 
practices  of  Bolingbroke  with  foreign  ministers — even  that  does 
not  open  Mr.  Cooke's  eyes ;  on  it  he  observes — 

•  The  charge  of  intriguing  with  foreign  ambassadors  was  perhaps 
well  founded;  but  there  was  nothing  very  shocking  or  even  very 
novel  in  the  accusation :  such  a  practice  had  long  been  a  mere  ordinary 
engine  of  opposition,  and  had  been  used  by  Walpole  himself  and  his 
party  to  an  unexampled  extent,  when  their  object  was  to  delay  and 
embarrass  the  negociations  for  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.' — pp.  160, 161. 
As  if  a  ^u  quoque  were  a  plea  in  bar  to  an  indictment  for  high 
treason,  and  as  if  there  was  a  perfect  similarity  established  be- 
tween one  class  of  intrigues  in  1710,  of  which  we  know  little,  and 
another  class  in  1735,  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  all — but  which 
latter  must  have  been  ^if  they  existed  at  all)  very  different  iu 
character,  in  extent,  and  m  legal  guilt.  But  these  considerations, 
obvious  as  we  think  them,  are  far  beyond  Mr.  Cooke.  He  pro- 
ceeds> — 

•Other 
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<  Other  ramoars  were  circulated  with  regard  to  his  ulterior  iilten- 
tions.  It  was  known  that  he  had  left  England  in  disgust,  and  it  was 
surmised  that  he  had  left  it  with  the  intention  of  rejoining  the  Pre- 
tender. Even  some  of  his  friends  gave  credit  to  this  supposition,  and 
Swift  did  not  hesitate  to  state  publicly  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a  fact. 
Pope,  however,  judged  more  favourably  and  more  justly  of  his  friend, 
and  sharply  reproved  the  dean  for  his  unfounded  assertion.'  * — vol.  ii. 
p.  161. 

Here  we  have  a  reference  to  the  ninth  volume  of  fVarton*8 
edition  of  Papers  IVorkSf  where  no  passage  bearing  on  the  point 
is  to  be  found ;  but  turning,  as  we  so  often  find  it  necessary  to  do, 
from  the  volume  Mr.  Cooke  quotes  to  Uiat  which  he  does  not 
mention^  we  find  in  Goldsmith  the  STibstance  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
statement,  divested  of  its  mistakes : 

*  Many  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  enemies,  supposed  that  he  was 
once  more  gone  over  to  the  Pretender.  Among  the  number  who 
entertained  this  suspicion  was  Swift,  whom  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
very  roundly  chides  for  harbouring  such  an  unjust  suspicion.  **  You 
should  be  cautious,"  he  says,  *'  of  censuring  any  motion  or  action  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  because  you  hear  it  from  a  shallow,  envious,  and 
malicious  reporter.  What  you  writ  to  me  about  him,  I  find,  to  my 
great  scandal,  repeated  in  one  of  yours  to  another ;  whatever  you 
might  kint  to  me,  was  this  for  the  profane  ?  The  thing,  if  true,  should 
be  concealed;  but  it  is,  I  assure  you,  absolutely  untrue  in  every 
circumstance.  He  makes  it  his  whole  business  vacare  Uteris,'*  ' — 
Goldsmith's  Life  of  Bolingbroke^  Ixiii. 

Here  we  have  a  fresh  instance  of  Mr.  Cooke's  disingenuousness 
in  borrowing  from  one  work  and  citing  another — of  the  infidelity  of 
his  quotations — and  of  the  blind  credulity  with  which  he  swallows, 
without  examination,  whatever  he  finds  in  the  former  biographies 
which  he  affects  to  despise. 

But  as  to  the  fact  itself,  we  begin  by  observing,  that  Gold- 
smith's idea  that  this  mysterious  reproof  of  Pope's  referred  to  a 
suspicion  that  Bolingbroke  was  gone  to  join  the  Pretender,  is 
copied  from  the  '  Biographia,'  and  seems  to  be  a  mere  conjecture 
of  the  writer  of  the  article,  unsupported  by  any  tittle  of  evi- 
dence, or  even  by  the  most  distant  previous  allusion.  The 
letter  of  Swift's,  to  which  Pope's  is  a  reply,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  volume  to  which  Mr.  Cooke  refers — nor  anywhere 
else:  but  more  of  this  point,  as  regards  Bolingbroke  himself, 
anon  :  at  present  we  are  only  considering  Mr.  Cooke's  statement. 
Pope,  we  see,  says  that  Swift  had  *  hinted  a  censure  on  some 
(ungtaied^  motion  or  action  of  Bolingbroke's;'  and  this  Mr. 
Cooke  misrepresents  in  so  outrageous  a  manner  as  to  assert  that 
'Swift  did  not  hesitate  to  .state  publicly  that  he  believed  it  to 

•  Pope  to  Swift.— Pope's  Works,  voU  ix. 
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b0  a  /ad,''  that  Botingbroke  yvun  gone  to  ^  rejam  the  PrttenderJ 
Pope  characterizes  the  dean's  expression  as  *  a  hint  in  a  ieti»  to 
a  friend ;'  the  ^  Biographia'  says  only^  that  Swift  ixmoluded  it  was 
60 ;  Goldsmith  calls  it  a  *  BUipidon,'*  Mr.  Cooke  does  *  not  hesi* 
tate '  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  to  transform  this  private  &uii— this 
ccmcJttotcm— or  stispicion— *into  a  pxmtU>e  publk  gtaiement^  aad 
Pope's  vague  expression  ^  motion  or  action/  he  boldly  construes 
to  mean  a  junction  with  the  Pretender:  and  for  aU  this  he  fefera 
to  a  volume  which  contains  but  a  part  of  the  transaction^  and 
which,  in  that  part,  contradicts  Mr.  Cooke's  representation  of  it 
Mr.  Cooke  should  not  have  censured  Goldsmith's  life  of  his  hero, 
and  then  copied  it*— ^and  when  he  copied  from  it,  he  should  not 
have  concealed  the  obligation^^^nd  what  he  did  copy,  he  ought 
not  to  have  garbled  or  misrepresented. 

But  we  now  arrive  at  the  test  of  Mr.  Cooke's  dilig^ce  and 
Bagacity  in  this  matter.  On  what  evidence  does  he,  with  such 
detail  and  decision,  pronounce  that  the  motives  of  Bolingbroke*8 
secession  were  those  that  Mr.  Cooke  has  stated  1 — none  that  we 
can  discover,  but  that  of  the  commentary  of  the  '  Biographia'  oo 
Pope's  obscure  reproof  of  Swift — repeated  by  Goldsmith,  who 
states  that — 

'  Bolingbroke  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  forknm  state  of  bii 
party  in  England,  and  the  folly  of  its  conductors,  to  embark  again  ia 
their  desperate  conoernS  $  and  he  therefore  retired  merely  to  be  at 
leisure  from  the  broils  of  opposition,  for  the  calmer  pleasures  of  phi- 
losophy.'— OoldsmiA's  Life^  Jxiv, 

The  surmise  we  admit,  is  plausible,  but  we  have  great  doubts 
that  it  was  correct.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think  that  Pope% 
reproof  to  tha  Dean  refers  to  a  suspicion  about  the  Pretender :  the 
Dean's  letter-— or  rather  we  suspect  a  postage  in  his  letter  of  the 
22nd  of  April,  1736 — has  been  suppressed,  so  that  we  cannot 
guess  at  its  meaning  by  the  terms  of  the  answer.  *  The  thing,* 
says  Pope,  *  if  true,  should  be  concealed.*  This  assuredly  cannot 
apply  to  a  junction  with  the  Pretender,  which  could  not  have  been 
concealed :  and  it  is  more  likely  that  Swift  had  either  alluded  to 
some  pecuniary^  embarrassments  of  Bolingbroke,  or  to  those  po- 
litical intrigues,  upon  which  Walpole  had  touched  in  his  speech 
— or  perhaps  to  both — either  of  these  were  causes  which  might 
*  have  been  concealed.'  But' we  have  a  still  more  distinct-*indeed 
we  might  almost  say  decisive — contradiction  of  Goldsmith's  and 
Mr.  Cooke's  hypothesis  from  Bolingbroke  himself;  for  we  find 

*  Mr*  Cookv  himBelf  has  stated,  that  aboQt  this  period  he  was  iovohred  in  pM»* 
niary  difficulties,  from  which  he  was  at  no  period  of  his  Ufe  eotirely  free  (ii.2i4); 
and  although  we  now  know,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  his  pressii^  difficuhivt 
at  this  juncture  were  political  rather  than  pecuniary,  it  U  more  like  that  Swift  should 
haY9  h^d  of  the  h^tte^-wd  tbs  Dcsn  qflcn  isMfkJbm  for  want  of  economy. 

him 
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him  tUliAgt  id  ont  of  bil  letteri  td  Lord  Miirchmont«  (vrhich  neitb«r 
Um  writer  in  the  *  Biograpbia  *  nor  GoldBmith  could  have  knowii> 
bul  wbicb  ware  before  Mr,  Cookei)  dated  i24tli  July>  1746 — 

^  I  did  not  leave  England  in  1795  till  iOMi  schbmbs  which  were 
then  Oft  Me  (ooltt^-though  they  nevei*  came  into  eflTect-^-made  me  one 
voe  if  AWT  even  <e  my  tnoH  intimaie  friends.' — March,  Pap.  ii.  850. 

Tbii  eeems  to  ui  X6  be  a  decisive  aduiigslon  that  the  flight  from 
England  wai  the  eot)»equence  of  some  political  sdiemesj  the  dis- 
covery of  which  placed  him  in  personal  danger,  and  in  som^ 
degree  involved  hi^  most  intimate  friends  \  atid  the  intelligent 
nnd  vrell-informed  editor  of  the  Mai^hmont  Papers  explains  this 
passage  by  the  following  note  r-^^ 

*  He  had  been  so  fM/rhsd  by  Bir  Robert  Walpole  as  caballing  with 
farmgn  nuniiUrs  agmnsi  hk  own  country  in  1784,  that  Mr.  Pulteney 
and  tbe  other  heack  of  the  opposition  recommended  him  to  leave  Eng- 
land, wliich  he  did  in  1/85,  on  seeing  that  the  ministers  were  strong 
in  the  new  parliament.' — March.  Pap.  ii.  850. 

Pope  probably  knew  tbe  truth,  but  thought^  as  he  says,  '  that 
it  ought  to  be,  if  possiblci  concealed,'  and  his  excuse  of  vacare 
HterU  was  friendly  and  natural ;  but  what  can  be  said  for  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  having  Bolingbroke*s  own  confession  before  his  eyes 
in  tbe  Marchmont  Papers,  could  not  seize  the  clue,  but  wandered 
into  such  vi^ue  and  unfounded  generalities  as  we  have  quoted  ? 
The  extent  and  exact  nature  of  Bolingbroke's  intrigues  are  still 
unknown,  but  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they  ^ere 
the  cause  of  his  secession ;  and  if  Mr.  Cooke  had  used  due  dili- 
gence he  might  perhaps  in  the  Egremont,  or  the  Hardwicke,  or 
some  other  lamily  collection  of  papers,  have  found  means  of 
throwing  a  fuller  light  on  the  subject,  instead  of,  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  involving  it  in  additional  obscurity.  Our  view  of  the  case  is 
corroborated  (if,  after  Bolingbroke's  own  avowal,  any  corroboration 
were  necessaiy)  not  only  by  the  effect  of  Walpole's  speech— some 
passages  of  which  no  doubt  revealed  to  Bolingbroke  the  extent  of 
tbe  mmister's  information — but  by  the  subsequent  fact,  that  neither 
his  literary  occupations,  nor  the  health  of  his  lady,  prevented 
Bolingbroke's  return  to  England,  when  Walpole's  fall  had  assured 
his  perwnal  nofeiy^  and  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  had  relieved  his  pecuniary  emban-assmeOts. 
•But  all  these  indications  are  lost  on  Mr.  Cooke;  and  with 
m  pertinacity  in  misstatement,  of  which  literature  affords  few 
examples,  he  goes  on  misunderstanding  and  misrepresenting  Lord 
Bolingbroke  even  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Indeed,  this  indifference  to  all  personal  history  with  which  Mr. 
Cooke  writes  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  '  Memoirs,'  is  most  strongly 
exemplified  in  bis  account  of  the  last  years  of  his  hera  For  the 
f     .  '  purpose, 
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purpose,  we  suppose^  of  supporting  the  theory  be  had  borroiffed 
from  his  predecessors — ihat  Bolingbroke  had  in  1735  totally  given 
up  politics  for  literature — he  tells  us  that  from  the  date  of  his  final 
return  to  England  in  July,  1744— 

•  '  Bolingbroke  reaUy  practised  the  secluded  life  which  he  had  so 
often  affected.  His  increasing  infirmities  forbade  any  active  exer- 
tion ;  and  if  he  was  not  content  with  the  reputation  he  had  acquired, 
and  the  share  of  power  he  had  enjoyed,  he  had  at  least  learned  iluU 
all  furtlier  attempts  were  futiUJ — p.  225. 

This  however,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  he  slightly  modifies : — 

'  He  still  retained  some  slight  connexion  with  the  party  which  he 
had  lately  aided  by  his  writings ;  but  he  paid  but  little  attentwn  to 
their  plans,  and  seldom  assisted  at  their  councils.' — ^p.  240. 
!Now,  the  first  of  these  statements  is  wholly  untrue,  and  the  latter 
nearly  so ;  for  it  is  proved  by  the  Marchmont  Papers — a  work 
which  Mr.  Cooke  often  quotes,  but  never  when  he  should — 
that  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  busy  and  deep  in  all  the  intrigues  of 
that  most  intriguing  period  during  which  Mr.  Cooke  represents 
him  as  having  totally  withdrawn  from  public  afiairs ;  for  in- 
stance, we  find  him,  on  the  6lh  November,  1744,  conferring  widi 
Mr,  Pitt  for  maintaining  and  extending^a  coalition  of  parties,  and 
stating  to  Lord  Marchmont  that  he  found  Mr.  Pitt  so  haughty 
and  impracticable  that  he  was  obliged  to  remind  him,  that  as  to 
the  existing  coalition, 

•  neither  Loi'd  Chesterfield  nor  Mr,  Pitt  had  formed  it,  but  A^  (Boling- 
broke) himself!' — Marchmont  Papers^  j,  72. 

Nor  was  it  in  domestic  intrigues  alone  he  busied  himself. 

*  Dec.  25th,  1744— Lord  Bolingln^oke  told  me  (Marchmont)  thit 
Ix)rd  Chesterfield  had  been  with  liim  this  mornlnpf,  and  had  talkeil  la 
him  of  our  situation  as  to  foreign  affairs,  and  that  he  wanted  to  lee 
me  about  them.' — Ibid.  93. 

Again,  in  February,  1746,  (and  indeed  pamm^)  we  find  BoUt^* 
broke  very  busy  about  the  short-lived  Carteret  ministry,  (ihid* 
173,)  and  we  have,  in  the  same  wt>rk,  an  important  letter  from 
him  so  late  as  July,  1746 — (to  ;i  passage  of  which  we  h^ve  aireadt 
referred,  for  another  purpose) — in  which  he  sa)s, 

•  I  did  not  leave  England  in  1736  till  some  schemes  which  wercthm 
on  the  loom — though  they  never  came  t*?  effect — ^ marie  me  one  luo  iBany 
even  to  my  most  intimate  friends  ;  and  /  fiare  noi  Ifft  off\  ttince  /oMK 
to  resettle  here^  advising  and  exhorting,  till  long  after  you  saiv  It  irai 
to  no  purpose.' — Marchmont  Papers^  il  35G.  ^ 
And  though,  of  course,  a  man  at  seventy  would  every  year  rapidly 
lose  some  of  his  vivacity  and  eagerness  in  public  affairs,  we  have 
letters  of  his  down  to  the  eve  of  his  decease,  which  prove  that  be 
still  took  a  lively  interest  in  tlie  business  of  the  political  world. 

And 
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And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  as  to  the  seven  last  years  of  Bolmg- 
broke's  life,  which  Mr:  Cooke  slurs  over  in  seven  pages,  vie  have 
more  materials  for  his  private  history  than  as  to  the  rest  of  his  life 
all  put  together ;  and  we  really  are  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  has  read  and  frequently  quotes  the  Marchmont 
Papers,  should  not  merely  have  made  so  little  use  of  them,  but 
should  refer  to  them  in  the  very  pages  in  which  they  contradict  his 
narrative. 

We  cannot  close  our  observations  without  noticing  another  in- 
stance so  strange,  as  to  be  at  first  sight  incredible,  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
incompetency,  even  in  point  of  literary  information,  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken.  In  his  observations  on  Bolingbroke's  philo- 
sophical works  he  states  that — 

*  Some  years  after  his  death,  a  little  work  was  published  called  **  A 
Vindication  of  National  Society,'*  purporting  to  have  been  written 
during  his  residence  at  Battersea.  The  argument  goes  to  show  that 
the  division  of  mankind  into  artificial  classes,  into  nations,  and  tribes, 
has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  misery  to  the  human  race,  but 
what  the  ultimate  object  of  the  work  is  it. is  difficult  to  ascertain.  It 
sufficiently  proves,  what  was  never  doubted,  that  all  human  institutions 
are  imperfect,  and  that  misery  exists  under  every  form  of  government; 
but  if  it  is  attempted  to  be  argued  that,  because  Agricola  met  with  in- 
gratitude, and  Anaxagoras  lived  in  exile,  anarchy  is  preferable  to  de- 
mocracy, we  should  rather  doubt  the  author's  sanity  than  attempt  to 
argue  hira  out  of  his  opinion.  This  work  is  not  Holing  broke 's — no 
copy  of  it  was  found  among  his  papers — nor  was  any  proof  ever  offered 
of  its  genuineness,  &c.' — ii.  2()1. 

No,  certainly — no  such  copy  was  found,  and  no  such  proof  was 
ever  advanced,  because  all  the  world  knows  that  this  was  a  pam- 
phlet written  in  ironical  imitation  and  real  abhorrence  of  Boling- 
broke's  principles.  It  is  not  only  what  Mr.  Cooke  admits  it  to 
be,  an  admirable  imitation  of  his  style,  but,  what  he  does  not  seem 
to  suspect,  a  caustic  exposure  of  the  folly  and  mischief  of  his 
doctrines.  Yet  Mr.  Cooke  ought  to  have  known  this,  for  this 
pamphlet  which  puzzles  him  so  much  was  written  by  a  man  that 
even  Mr.  Cooke  must  have  heard  of,  and  is  to  be  found  under  its 
proper  designation  in  a  collection  which  we  should  have  thought 
any  one  attempting  to  write  any  portion  of  the  modern  history  of 
England  must  have  consulted.  The  tract  was  written  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
collected  works. 

We  have  nothing  to  object  to  Mr.  Cookers  own  moral,  poli- 
tical, or  religious  principles.  His  predilection  for  his  hero  leads 
him  too  far  in  apology  for  some,  and  in  approbation  of  other 
parts  of  his  public  conduct;  but,  in  the  more  unpardonable  points 
of  his  literary  and  social  character^  Bolingbroke  finds  no  advocate 

VOL.  Liv.  NO.  cviii,  2d  in 
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ia  Mr.  Cooke ;  and  we  are  induced,  by  the  present  circumstancei 
of  the  worlds  to  set  80  high  a  value  on  rectitude  of  principle, 
that  we  heartily  wish  that  we  could,  with  truth,  have  said  some, 
thing  in  praise  of  Mr.  Cooke  as  a  sagacious  and  trustworthy  his* 
torian.  The  work  is  framed  on  a  plan  so  fundamentally  defectivCi 
and  on  so  false  (as  we  think)  a  conception  of  the  subject,  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  waste  more  time  upon  it^  or  to  make  it  the 
groundwork  of  any  general  observations  on  Bolingbroke  and  bis 
times. 

The  review  of  an  imperfect  and  desultory  book  can  hardly  avoid 
being  itself  imperfect  and  desultory.  We  wish  our  task  had  been 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  view  of  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  a  man  so  super-eminent  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  writer-^ 
to  have  developed  the  real  causes  of  his  political  versatility  and 
his  intellectual  obliquity — and  to  have  endeavoured  to  reduce,  to 
some  systematic  calculation,  the  erratic  course  of  this  moral  comet; 
but  Mr.  Cooke's  hasty  and  heavy  production  affords  no  materials 
for  such  an  investigation,  and  our  duty,  in  this  instance,  has 
necessarily  been  limited  to  an  indication  of  the  deficiency  of  oar 
present  data,  and  to  a  suggestion  of  the  sources  from  which  it 
may  be  remedied  by  future  inquirers. 


Art.  v.— 1.  The  Rambler  in  North  America;  1832-3.  By 
Charles  Joseph  Latrobe.     London.     2  vols.     l2mo.     1835. 

2.  A  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  United  States,  with  particaW 
Observations  on  the  Condition  of  the  Blacks  in  that  Country* 
By  E.  S.  Abdy,  A.M.     London.     3  vols.     12mo.     1835. 

3.  Miscellanies.  By  the  Author  of '  The  Sketch- Book.'  No.  I. 
Containing  a  Tour  on  the  Prairies.  1  vol.  12mo.  London. 
1835. 

4.  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  American  Churches,  by  a  Denutu- 
tionfrom  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Iraks, 
By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.,  and  James  Matheson,  D.D.  Lon- 
don.    2  vols.     8vo.     1835. 

T^HE  rapidity  with  which  books  of  travels  in  North  America 
-*•  have  of  late  been  following  each  other  from  the  London  press, 
while  it  amply  illustrates  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  must, 
at  the  same  time,  serve  as  our  apology  for  dismissing  with  com- 
parative brevity  the  individual  author  who,  had  he  come  before 
the  public  a  few  years  ago,  might  have  been  well  entitled  to 
occupy  a  considerable  space  in  these  pages.  The  journals  of 
Messrs.  Latrobe  and  Abdy,  in  particular,  are  deserving  of  far 
more  attention  than  we  can  now  hope  to  bestow  on  them :  the; 
are  the  works  of  able  observers,  and  vigorous  writers.  The  '  Nar- 
rative' 
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rative '  of  Doctors  Reed  and  Matheson,  however  inferior  to  these 
productions,  especially  to  Mr.  Latrobe 's,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  contains  not  a  few  descriptive  episodes  which,  had  we  room 
to  extract  them,  would  gratify  all  our  readers ;  while  for  a  con- 
siderable section  of  the  community  the  peculiar  objects  of  their 
excursion,  and  the  peculiar  tinge  of  their  thought  and  expression, 
MfiM  no  doubt  have  a  prevailing  charm.  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  as 
an  English  classic,  and  we  believe  (except  Dr.  Channing^  the  only 
living  classic  of  the  United  States,  is  not  to  be  passed  over  m  silence, 
even  when  what  he  puts  forth  may  happen  to  be  of  slender  bulk  and 
pretension.  We  look  forward,  with  unabated  curiosity  and  hope, 
to  some  portraiture  of  his  general  impressions  on  revisiting,  after 
an  absence  of  seventeen  years,  the  land  of  his  birth,  his  dearest 
connexions,  and  his  earliest  distinction;  and  in  the  mean  time 
accept  with  cheerfulness  his  very  lively  little  account  of  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Prairies  of  the  far  West,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  our  own  accomplished  countryman,  Mr.  Latrobe.  Our  object 
on  the  present  occasion  is  not  to  enter  into  any  minute  analysis  of 
these  various  volumes — but  to  record,  in  the  first  place,  our  opi- 
nion that  they  all  deserve  to  find  a  place  in  the  library ;  and, 
secondly,  to  mark  for  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  some 
of  those  facts  and  incidents,  among  the  multitudes  accumulated 
by  these  authors,  which  have  struck  ourselves  as  really  valuable 
additions  to  the  general  stock  of  information. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  book  which  is  likely  to  detain  us  the 
shortest  while,  though  it  is  far  the  bulkiest  of  those  on  our  table 
— that  of  the  Congregational  Delegates,  Drs.  Reed  and  Mar 
theson.  The  professed  object  of  their  journey  was  to  collect  ac» 
curate  information  touching  the  internal  condition  of  the  ^  Ortho- 
dox Independent  Churches*  in  the  United  States  ;  and  we  perceive 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  have  derived  satisfaction  from  their  inqui- 
ries. It  is,  however,  very  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  there  was 
another  object  which  these  worthy  dissenters  had  at  least  as  much 
at  heart  as  that  blazoned  in  their  preface  ;  namely,  to  help  the 
avowed  advocates  of  '  the  Voluntary  System/  in  their  present 
warfare  against  the  principle  of  a  religious  establishment.  But 
if  this  suspicion  be  well-founded,  we  cannot  congratulate  the  allied 
doctors  on  the  result  of  their  labours.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
excellent  persons  were  welcomed,  lodged,  and  fed,  wherever  they 
arrived,  by  individuals  of  their  own  religious  sect, — with  few  excep- 
tions, by  their  brethren  of  the  Independent  Ministry ;  and  that 
their  journal  throws  no  more  light  on  the  general  state  of  America, 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  than  might  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  our  own  country,  from  the  travels  of  a  couple  of  American 
teachers  of  the  like  condition  and  persuasion,  who  should  have 
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spent  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  a  round  of  long  sermons  and 
hot  suppers,  among  the  comfortable  strongholds  of  dissent  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Doctors 
Reed  and  Mathesoir  might  well  be  delighted  with  the  cordial 
affectionate ness  of  their  own  reception  among  a  class  of  people 
who,  in  America  as  in  England,  are  bound  together  by  ties  of 
a  sectarian  freemasonry,  potent  enough  to  survive  a  total  revo- 
lution in  point  of  religious  doctrine  itself;  and  we  have  dveit 
with  pleasure  quite  equal  to  theirs  on  the  many  evidences  which 
they  present  of  the  wide  extent  to  which  practical  Christianity 
operates  among  our  American  brethren  of  various  persuasions ; 
but  we  think  we  may  almost  appeal  to  themselves  whether  it  be, 
on  the  whole,  a  wise  thing  for  a  great  nation  to  entrust  the  inte- 
rests of  religion,  in  any  considerable  degree  at  leasts  to  the  desul- 
tory influence  of  those  Revivals  and  Camp  Meetings,  and  so  forth, 
but  for  which,  by  their  own  showing,  the  very  name  of  Christianity 
might  ere  now  have  been  almost  forgotten  over  many  vast  districts 
of  the  American  Union.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  religious 
condition  of  America  at  this  hour,  favourably  influenced  as  it  has 
been  by  an  age  of  very  remarkable  religious  excitement,  must 
confirm  every  candid  observer  in  the  decision  thus  modestly  hinted, 
rather  than  expressed,  by  one  whose  fervent  and  catholic  piety 
cannot  but  command  the  respect  of  Messrs.  Reed  and  Matbesoa 
— Mr.  Latrobe  it  is  who  thus  writes  : — 

'  There  are  certain  signs,  perhaps  it  might  be  said  of  the  timei, 
rather  than  of  their  peculiar  political  arrangements,  which  should  make 
men  pause  in  their  judgment  of  the  social  state  in  America.  The  people 
are  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  mind  and  hody  which  they  con- 
sider consequent  upon  upholding  the  divine  right  of  kings.  They  are 
all  politically  equal.  AU  claim  to  place,  patronage,  or  respect  for  the 
bearer  of  a  great  name  is  disowned.  Every  man  must  stand  or  fall 
by  himself  alone,  and  must  make  or  mar  his  fortune.  Each  is  grati- 
fied in  believing  that  he  has  his  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Union.  You  speak  against  the  insane  anxiety  of  the  people  to  govern 
— of  authority  being  detrimental  to  the  minds  of  men  raised  from  in- 
significance— of  the  essential  vulgarity  of  minds  which  can  attend  to 
nothing  but  matter  of  fact  and  pecuniary  interest— of  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  civilization  without  cultivation,— and  you  are  not  un- 
derstood !  I  have  said  it  may  be  the  spirit  of  the  iimesy  for  we  see  sijf  as 
of  it,  alas,  in  Old  England ;  but  there  must  be  something  in  the  poli- 
tical atmosphere  of  America,  which  is  more  than  ordinarily  congenial 
to  that  decline  of  just  and  necessary  subordination,  which  God  has  boA 
permitted  by  the  natural  impulses  of  the  human  mind,  and  ordered  in 
His  word ;  and  to  me  the  looseness  of  the  tie  generally  observable  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  between  the  master  and  servant — the 
child  and  the  parent — the  scholar  and  the  master — the  governor  and 
the  governed — in  brief  ike  decay  of  loyal  feeling  in  ail  the  relatumt 
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of  Ufe,  was  ike  worst  sign  of  ike  times.  Who  shall  say  but  that  if 
these  bonds  are  distorted  and  set  aside,  the  first  and  the  greatest — 
which  binds  ns  in  subjection  to  the  law  of  God — will  not  also  be  weak- 
ened, if  not  broken  ?  This,  and  this  alone,  short-sighted  as  I  am, 
-would  cause  me  to  pause  in  predicting  the  future  grandeur  of  America 
under  its  present  system  of  government  and  structure  of  society  ;  and 
if  my  observation  was  sufficiently  general  to  be  just,  you  will  also 
g^rant,  there  is  that  which  should  make  a  man  hesitate  whether  those 
glowing  expectations  for  the  future,  in  which  else  we  might  all  in- 
dulge, are  compatible  with  growing  looseness  of  religious^  political^ 
and  social  principle.  Besides,  the  religious  man  might  be  inclined  to 
go  farther,  and  ask  what  is  the  prospect  of  the  people  in  general  with 
regard  to  their  maintenance  of  pure  doctrine,  and  fitting  forms  of  reli- 
gion— whether,  emancipated  as  they  are  from  the  wing  of  a  national 
CHORCH,  and  yet  seemingly  becoming  more  and  more  impatient  of  rule 
and  direction  in  religious  matters,  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  run 
the  danger  of  falling  either  into  cold  infidelity,  or  burning  fanaticism  V 
— Lairobe^  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  Church  of  England  upon  the  dis- 
senting bodies  in  her  own  country  and  neighbourhood  is  one  of 
those  many  circumstances  connected  with  her  establishment, 
which,  if  that  establishment  be  overthrown,  posterity  will  learn  to 
appreciate.  We  may  be  mistaken — but  we  cannot  but  trace  to 
the  absetice  of  such  an  intluence  even  the  melancholy  fact  con- 
fessed by  Dr.  Reed,  that  *  a  very  considerable  portion  *  of  the 
American  Quakers  have  lapsed  into  *  fatal  heresy — amounting 
almost  to  Deism.' — Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

The  Congregational  Delegates  who,  we  need  not  hint,  were 
well  prepared  to  admire  most  of  the  external  features  of  the  re- 
publican system,  appear  to  have  been  especially  gratified  with  their 
visit  to  General  Jackson. 

*  The  President  is  tall ;  full  six  feet  in  height.  He  stoops  now,  and 
ia  evidently  feeble.  The  thermometer  was  at  72°,  but  he  was  near  a 
strong  fire.  He  is  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  soldierlike  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  carriage  ;  his  manners  were  courteous  and  simple, 

and  put  us  immediately  at  ease  with  him When  we  arrived, 

the  entrance  doors  were  open ;  and  on  being  conducted,  by  a  single 
servant,  to  wliat  we  thought  an  ante-room,  we  found  the  general  him- 
self waiting  to  receive  us.  We  were  soon  led  into  the  dining-room. 
The  table  was  laid  only  for  six  persons ;  and  it  was  meant  to  show 
us  respect  by  receiving  us  alone.  [Qu.  ?]  Mr.  Post,  whom  the  Pre- 
sident regards  as  his  minister,  was  requested  to  implore  a  blessing. 
Four  men  were  in  attendance,  and  attended  well.  Everything  was 
good  and  sufficient ;  nothing  overcharged.  It  was  a  moderate  and 
^egant  repast. 

'  The  President  regularly  attends  on  public  worship  at  Mr.  Post's, 
when  ke  is  well,  [!]  On  the  following  Sabbath  morning  I  was  engaged 
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to  preach.  His  manner  was  very  attentive  and  serious.  Wbcn  the 
service  had  ended,  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  how  he  would  be  noticed. 
I  supposed  that  the  peoj>le  would  give  way,  and  let  him  pass  out  first, 
and  that  a  few  respectful  inclinations  of  the  head  would  be  offered. 
But  no ;  he  was  not  noticed  at  all ;  he  had  to  move  out,  and  take  his 
turn  like  any  other  person,  and  there  was  nothing  at  any  time  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate.* — Reed^  voL  L  p.  33-35. 

Enthusiastic  as  Dr.  Reed's  feelings  were  on  first  entering  the 
halls  of  Congress,  he  found  reason  to  abate  something  of  bis  rap- 
ture before  he  bad  watched  a  few  debates  to  their  close.  The 
Doctor,  constantly  disclaiming  all  intention  of  political  remark, 
lets  the  following  sentences  drop  somehow  from  bis  pen:  we 
leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own  use  of  them : — 

*  I  must  candidly  admit,  that  the  Congress  of  this  great  empire 
fell  somewhat  below  my  expectations.  But  as  matters  stand,  it  is 
now  only  a  sacrifice  for  the  thrivmg  man  to  be  a  member  of  congress ; 
while  to  the  needy  man  it  is  a  strong  temptation.  The  good  Ame- 
ricans must  look  to  this,  lest,  on  an  emergency,  they  should  be  sur- 
prised to  find  their  fine  country,  and  all  its  fine  prospects,  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  ambitious  and  ill- principled  demagogues.* — Reed^  voL  i. 
pp.  30,  31. 

Upon  the  sad  subject  to  which  M.  de  Beaumont's  Jl/aru 
lately  called  our  attention, — the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
coloured  races  in  America, — these  delegates  enter  at  great  length; 
and  many  of  their  details  are  extremely  touciiing.  We  extract  tbit 
account  of  Dr.  Reed's  first  visit  to  a  Negro  meeting- bouse  tt 
Lexington : — 

*  The  building,  called  a  church,  is  without  the  town,  And  placed  in 
a  hollow,  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight ;  it  is  in  die  fullest  sense  **  without 
the  gate."  It  is  a  poor  log-house,  built  by  the  bands  of  the  negroes, 
and  so  placed  as  to  show  that  they  must  ivorship  by  stealth.  The 
place  was  quite  full;  the  women  and  men  vvt^re  arranged  on  opposite 
sides ;  and,  although  on  a  cold  or  rainy  day  there  might  hnve  been 
much  discomfort,  the  impression  now  was  very  ijleasing.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  a  powerful  sun,  the  whole  body  were  in  strong  shadow  ;  and 
the  light  streaming  through  the  warped  aiui  broken  shingle,  on  tJie 
glistening  black  faces  of  the  people,  filled  the  spet'iacle  with  animalion. 
One  of  the  blacks,  addressing  me  as  their  ''  strange  master,''  begged 
that  I  would  take  charge  of  the  service.  I  declined  doing  m.  U*? 
gave  out  Dr.  Watts's  beautiful  psalm,  "  ^how  pity,  Lord ;  O  Lord, 
forgive,"  &c.  They  all  rose  immediately.  Tliey  had  no  books,  ht 
they  could  not  read;  but  it  was  printed  ou  their  memory,  and  th*y 
sang  it  off  M'ith  freedom  and  feeling.  There  is  much  meltHly  in  tbcir 
voice  ;  and  when  they  enjoy  a  hymn,  therr  h  a  raised  expro*>"ian  <^ 
the  face,  and  an  undulating  motion  of  the  b(»dy,  keeping  tim«i  with  tJte 
music,  which  Is  very  touching*.  The  senior  I'lack^  a  preacher  among^i 
tlxem,  then  offered  prayer,  and  preached.    His  prayer  wad  Ihtiiitfrlf 
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and  d^Totional.  In  one  portion  of  U,  he  made  an  affecting  allusion 
to  their  wrongs.  '*  Thou  knoweit^^^  said  the  good  man,  with  a  broken 
voice,  *'  our  state — that  it  ii  the  meanest — that  we  are  as  mean  and  low 
at  men  can  be.  Bui  we  have  sinned — toe  have  forfeited  all  our  rights 
lo  Thee — and  we  would  submit  before  Thee  to  these  marks  of  thy  d%%» 
v^aswre*^    He  took  for  the  text  of  his  sermon  those  words,  ^' The 

Spirit    saith,  come/'  &c They  then  rose,  and  sang,  and 

separated.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  worshipped  with  an  assembly 
of  slaves ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  was  certainly  by  sympathy 
bound  with  those  who  were  bound ;  while  I  rejoiced,  on  their  account, 
afresh  in  that  divine  truth,  which  makes  us  free  indeed,  which  lifts 
the  soul  on  high,  unconscious  of  a  cham.' — Reed^  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

We  must  not  part  with  these  reverend  colleagues  without  ob- 
serving that  one  of  them,  Dr.  Reed,  though  he  usually  indulges  in 
rather  a  heavy  and  soporific  style  of  narrative,  has  been  on  some 
happy  occasions  warmed  into  a  flow  of  descriptive  eloquence 
worthy  of  being  quoted  alongside  of  even  the  best  passages  in 
Irving  or  Latrobe.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  follow- 
ing natural  burst  of  admiration  on  the  forest  scenery  of  the  Grand 
Prairie : — 

^  *  It  now  appeared  in  all  its  pristine  state  and  grandeur,  tall,  mag- 
nificent, boundless.  I  had  been  somewhat  disappointed  in  not  finding 
T^etation  develop  itself  in  larger  forms  in  New  England  than  with 
us ;  but  there  was  no  place  for  disappointment  here.  I  shall  fail, 
however,  to  give  you  the  impression  it  makes  on  one.  Did  it  arise 
from  height,  or  figure,  or  grouping,  it  might  readily  be  conveyed  to 
you  ;  but  it  arises  chiefly  from  combination.  You  must  see  it  in  all 
its  stages  of  growth,  decay,  dissolution,  and  regeneration  ;  you  must 
see  it  pressing  on  you  and  overshadowing  you  by  its  silent  forms,  and 
at  other  times  spreading  itself  before  you,  like  a  natural  park ;  yon 
mast  see  that  all  the  clearances  made  by  the  human  hand  bear  no 
higher  relation  to  it  than  does  a  mountain  to  the  globe ;  you  must 
trarel  in  it  in  solitariness,  hoar  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  fre^ 
quently  gazing  on  it  with  solemn  delight,  and  occasionally  casting  the 
eye  round  in  search  of  some  pause,  some  end,  without  finding  any— 
before  you  can  fully  understand  the  impression.  Men  say  there  is 
nothing  in  America  to  give  you  the  sense  of  antiquity ;  and  they  mean 
that  as  there  are  no  works  of  art  to  produce  this  effect  there  can  be 
nothing  else.  You  cannot  think  that  I  would  depreciate  what  they 
mean  to  extol ;  but  I  hope  you,  will  sympathise  with  me  when  I  say 
that  I  have  met  with  nothing  among  the  most  venerable  forms  of  art 
which  impresses  you  so  thoroughly  with  the  idea  of  indefinite  distance 
and  endless  continuity ;  of  antiquity  shrouded  in  all  its  mystery  of 
solitude,  illimitable  and  eternal.'— Jl^erf,  vol.  i.  pp.  145,  146. 

We  shall  be  reminded  presently  that  America  is  not  destitute  of 
most  venerable  monuments  of  human  industry;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
yte  must  turn  to  Mr.  Abdy — another  traveller  whose  attainments  we 
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have,  no  wish  to  disparage — but  with  whose  prevalent  feelings  on 
ui^ny  importaut  subjects  we  cannot  pretend  to  sympathize.  He 
appears  to  be  a  very  young  gentleman,  who^  shortly  after  taking  his 
degree  of  B.  A.  at  Cambridge,  fell  into  a  feeble  condition  of  health, 
and  his  physicians  advising  him  to  travel  for  a  few  monthsyjpreferred 
a  tour  in  America  to  the  more  beaten  highways  of  the  European 
continent ;  his  choice,  however,  being  chiefly  determined,  not  by 
the  expectation  of  comparatively  novel  scenery  and  manners,  but 
by  a  fervent  desire  to  examine  for  himself  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  coloured  population  in  the  United  States,  and  contribate, 
if  possible,  to  their  relief.  All  must  honour  this  motive ;  and 
every  candid  critic  will  admit  that  Mr.  Abdy^s  Journal  does  him 
considerable  credit  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  is  written  in  i 
plain  unaffected  style,  wholly  free  from  the  foppish  tinsel  of  modL 
sentimentality  which  so  many  flourishing  prosers  of  this  generatioa 
have  borrowed  from  the  Rosa-Matilda  sonneteers  of  the  last,  and 
from  that  pompous  grandiloquence  which  has  been  in  every  age 
the  favourite  disguise  of  half-conscious  imbecility.  But — ^whether 
from  the  depressing  influence  of  phy&ical  malady,  or  from  the 
chilling  and  constraining  one  of  that  school  of  politics  to  which 
Mr.  Abdy  has  pledged  his  allegiance — ^his  narrative  appears  to 
want  that  charm  of  generous  freedom  which  so  often  atones  for 
the  worst  defects  of  a  youthful  observer  of  mankind.  His  tone 
of  thought  has  not  a  little  of  the  stilted  pretension  which  is  hap- 
pily absent  from  his  style  ;  he  lectures  us,  ex  cathedra,  where  it  b 
obvious  he  has  more  to  learn  than  to  teach  ;  and,  both  when  he 
praises  and  when  he  condemns  America,  often  enough  betrays  the 
fact  that  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  institutions  and  ciu- 
toros  of  his  own  country  has  been  but  limited  and  partial.  Mr. 
Abdy,  in  short,  is  one  of  that  sect  of  juvenile  philosophers  who 
have  of  late  years  forced  themselves  on  general  attention  as  rather 
too  soon  emancipated  from  the  old  obstructions  of  modesty :  a 
self-satisfied  race,  with  hearts  cooler  than  their  heads ;  apt  to  mis- 
take solemnity  of  manner  for  dignity  of  mind  ;  who  have  dethroned 
passion  only  to  instal  conceit,  and  ceased  to  be  amiable  without 
attaining  to  command  respect ;  inexperienced  dogmatizers,  grave 
without  caution,  and  calm  without  candour. 

To  this  school  Mr.  Abdy  belongs,  and  he  is  of  course  proud 
of  belonging  to  it ;  but  we  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate  that  we 
consider  him  as  hopelessly  far  gone  in  its  heresies.  On  the  con- 
trary, feelings  which  his  sect  condemns  do  occasionally  break  out 
in  his  pages,  to  the  great  relief  and  comfort  of  his  reader ;  and 
we  trust  the  world  will  recognise  these  still  more  largely  in  the 
maturer  productions  of  his  pen. 

It  may  be  rather  unfortunate  for  Mr,  Abdy  that  Marie  hap- 
pened 
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pened  to  be  published  before  this  'Journal:'  we  have  certainly 
been  disappointed  in  our  expectation  of  tinding  in  these  pages 
a  considerable  addition  of  facts  to  those  which  the  ingenious 
frenchman  had  so  lately  placed  before  us,  touching  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  coloured  people  in  the  States ;  but  still  he 
has  added  something  of  valuable  information, — and  the  shape  and 
manner  of  his  performance  may,  and  indeed  should,  give  him  the 
advantage  as  a  solid  and  permanent  authority  on  this  subject,  over 
his  more  imaginative  predecessor. 

He  confirms,  in  the  first  place, — and  be  it  observed  his  Journal 
must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  long  before  Marie 
reached  England, — every  one  of  those  statements  in  the  French 
Tableau  which  had  most  startled  ourselves  in  its  perusal.  Mr. 
Abdy,  for  example,  assures  us  that  he  saw  condemned  to  receive 
their  education  m  a  school  to  which  no  Anglo-American  would 
send  any  of  his  children,  young  persons  of  mixed  descent,  in  whose 
appearance  no  trace  of  African  blood  could  be  detected, — *  boys 
who  had  no  signs  of  the  Pariah  caste  about  them, — of  fair  com- 
plexion^ with  light  silky  hair.' — (vol.  i.  p.  7.)  He  also  illustrates, 
by  some  very  striking  instances,  which  had  fallen  under  his  own 
observation,  all  that  M.  Beaumont  told  us  concerning  the  deter- 
mined tyranny  of  white  churchwardens  in  refusing  to  admit  even 
the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  free  citizens  of  mixed  descent 
to  occupy  pews  in  the  same  part  of  the  building  with  the  Christian 
Brahmins  of  the  New  World.  The  case  of  Mr.  Brinsley,  a  wealthy 
mulatto  of  the  best  possible  character,  b  one  of  these.  This  man 
came  into  possession  of  a  pew  in  a  Baptist  meeting-house  of  civi- 
lized Boston,  as  part  of  the  property  of  a  debtor, — but  on  the 
morning  after  the  Sunday  on  which  he  and  his  family  first  appeared 
there  he  received  this  missive  : — 

*  To  Mr.  Frederick  Brinsley,  coloured  man.  Elm  Street: — 

'  '*  Boston,  March  6.  1830. 
«<«SiR,— The  Prudential  Committee  of  Park-Street  ChurcJh  notify 
you  not  to  occupy  any  pew  on  the  lower  floor  of  Park-Street  Meeting- 
house on  any  Sabbath,  or  on  any  other  day,  during  the  time  of  Divine 
worship,  after  this  date — and,  if  you  go  there  with  such  intent,  you 
will  hazard  the  consequences.  The  pews  in  the  upper  galleries  are 
at  your  service. 

*  **  Georob  Odiobmb,  for  the  Conunittee." ' 
Our  Journalist  says : — 

*  Mr.  Brinsley,  on  going  again,  found  a  constable  at  the  pew-door. 
No  further  attempt  was  made  to  assert  the  rights  of  property  against 
such  a  formidable  combination ;  and  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  the  con- 
sequences, which  Mr.  Odiorne,  with  official  brevity,  says  would  have 
been  hazarded  by  another  visit  to  the  hguse  of  God.* — Abdy's  Journal, 
vol.  i.  pp.  134,  135.  Mr, 
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Mn  Abdy  mentions  that  even  the  QaakerSi  though  thdr  own 
laws  expressly  forbid  any  attention  to  difference  of  colour,  nni« 
versally  insist  on  the  coloured  ^  brethren '  sitting  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  meeting-house ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  the  burying-placM  the 
whites  lie  eoit  and  wett,  the  black  and  brown  Christians norlA  and 
$outh  !  But  of  all  the  horrid  details  collected  by  Mr.  Abdy,  the 
following  story  is  the  most  shocking  :-*- 

*  I  was  once  asked,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  by  an  American  lady  of 
Hibernian  descent,  if  I  had  met  with  any  intereiting  blackf  in  ths 
course  of  my  tour  7  The  winter  I  passed  in  New  York  furnished  what 
this  woman,  with  all  her  contempt  for  a  race  more  persecuted  and 
less  fortunate  tlian  that  from  which  she  herself  sprang,  would  acknow* 
ledge  to  be  most  painfully  interesting.  Durmg  the  frost,  some  ice, 
on  which  several  boys  were  skating,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  gave 
way,  and  several  of  them  were  drowned.  During  the  confusion  and 
terror  occasioned  by  this  accident,  a  coloured  boy,  whose  courage  and 
hardihood  were  well  known,  was  called  upon  to  render  assistance.  He 
immediately  threw  himself  into  the  water,  with  his  skates  on,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  two  lads ;  but,  while  exerting  himself  to  rescue  a 
third,  he  was  drawn  under  the  ice,  and  unable  to  extricate  himself. 
No  one  would  risk  his  life  for  Aim.  Soon  after,  the  details  of  this 
melancholy  event  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  (the  New- York 
American),  with  an  offer  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  mother,  whc 
was  left,  with  a  sick  husband  and  a  young  family,  deprived  of  the  8ap« 
port  which  she  had  derived  from  her  son's  industry.  As  reference 
was  made  to  a  medical  man  in  Park  Place,  I  called  upon  him,  and  re- 
ceived a  very  favourable  account  both  of  the  boy  and  his  poor  mother, 
who  was  employed  to  wash  for  him.  I  inunediately  proceeded  to  her 
house,  and  found  that  she  had  three  children  left ;  the  eldest  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  an  infant  at  the  breast.  In  addition 
to  these,  she  had  undertaken  the  care  of  a  little  girl,  five  years  old,  the 
daughter  of  a  deceased  friend,  whose  husband  had  deserted  his  child, 
and  refused  to  pay  anything  towards  its  support.  "  I  consider  her  as 
my  child,"  said  the  generous  woman ;  "  and  while  I  have  a  crust  left 
she  shall  share  it  with  my  children."  I  made  inquiries  about  the  boy 
she  had  just  lost,  and  was  told,  what  I  had  heard  in  Park  Place,  tb&t 
his  conduct  had  always  been  most  exemplary — ^that  he  had  carried  to 
her  every  cent  he  could  save  from  his  earnings,  and  had  often  ex- 
pressed  a  wish  that  he  might  obtain  sufficient  to  save  her  from  work- 
ing so  hard,  her  business  sometimes  keeping  her  up  nearly  all  night 

^  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  Mrs.  Peterson ;  and  mj 
respect  for  her  character  increased  with  my  acquaintance.  When  I 
settled  a  little  account  I  had  with  her  for  washing  and  other  work, 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  her  to  take  what  was  strictly 
her  due — such  was  her  gratitude  for  the  few  services  I  was  enabled, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  friends,  to  render  her.  Three  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  young  Peterson,  and.  not  one  of  the  rela- 
tives of  either  of  the  boys  whose  lives  he  had  saved,  at  the  cost  of  his 

own, 
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own,  had  been  near  his  bereaved  mother ;  and  the  subscription  did 
not  amount  to  seventy  dollars.  When  we  consider  that  the  population 
of  the  place  amounts  to  more  than  250,000,  including  Brooklyn,  it  it 
little  to  its  credit  that  the  gratitude  it  felt  for  the  presenration  of  two 
of  its  citizens  could  find  no  better  way  to  exhibit  itself  than  by  a 
paltry  donation  to  the  self-devoted  preserver's  afflicted  parent  of  a 
sum  scarcely  exceeding  one^ fourth  of  what  he  might  have  been  sold  for, 
when  living,  in  the  slave-market  at  New  Orleans,^ — Ahdy,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
The  utter  frigidity  with  which  the  American  'Fatricians/  as 
Mr.  Abdy  calls  ihem,  meet  every  charge  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
with  regard  to  the  people  of  colour,  appears  to  him  to  form  an 
odd  contrast  with  their  delicate  sensitiveness  to  the  remarks 
'  uttered  in  a  distant  land  by  a  few  narrow-minded  men'  on  their 
own  minora  tnoralia : — 

*  Hint  to  them  that  they  eat  pease  vnth  a  knife,  and  they  are 
highly  enraged ;  tell  them  that  their  conduct  to  the  '*  niggers  '*  is  in- 
human and  unmanly,  and  they  laugh  in  your  face.' 

Mr.  Abdy*s  liberal  politics  do  not  interfere  with  his  percep- 
tions of  many  of  the  harmless  absurdities  of  the  Americans^ — wit- 
ness these  amusing  traits : — 

*  ** Are  you  the  man,'  said  a  driver  to  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  **that  is  to  go  in  that  carriage  ?"  "  Yes."  »*  Then  I  am 
the  gentleman  to  drive  you.*'  ...  A  young  female  of  New  York, 
while  looking  over  an  English  prayer-book,  was  much  shocked  with 
that  expression  in  the  marriage  service,  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  tvoman 
to  thy  wedded  wife  ?  '*  She  insisted  upon  it,  with  all  the  dignity  of 
offended  rank,  that  the  phrase  ought  to  be — •*  Wilt  thou  have  this 
ladW*  &c.'— vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75. 

Mr.  Abdy  appears  to  have  come  away  from  his  visit  to  General 
Jackson — (who,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  asked  him  to 
dinner) — with  impressions  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  as  those  de- 
scribed on  a  similar  occasion  by  the  two  dissenting  doctors : — 

*  One  or  two  things,  during  this  short  interview,  struck  me  very 
forcibly.  I  saw  clearly  that  a  man's  good  opinion  of  himself  is  the 
best  handle  by  which  you  may  lead  him ;  that  truth  has  as  little 
chance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  republican  presidents  as  with 
imperial  potentates  ;  and  that  an  American  need  not  go  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  or  St.  James's  to  find  a  courtier.  I  was,  indeed,  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  gross  flattery  with  which  this  old  man  was  fed.  What 
a  subject  for  Lucian  or  Le  Sage !  Here  were  the  vices  of  a  court 
in  all  their  deformity ; — arrogance  without  dignity,  and  adulation 
without  refinement — a  burlesque  upon  everything  exalted  and  manly  1 ' 
—p.  173. 

He  adds, — 

'  The  same  arrogant  assumption  of  national  superiority  is  employed 
by  the  highest  and  the  lowest  person  in  the  country,  as  an  acknow- 
ledged title  to  respect  and  confidence  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Nikil  est  quod  credere  de  se  non  posset  cum  laudatur,  may  be  said  of 
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the  most  insignificant  citizen  of  these  confederated  republics,  as  truly 
as  of  the  autocrat  6f  Russia,  or  the  Grand  Llama  of  Tartarv.' — ^pp. 
280,281. 

During  a  debate  which  Mr.  Abdy  attended  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gallerj  was  for  some  reason  ordered  to  be 
cleared ;  and  the  object  was  effected  *  not  without  resistance/ 
says  Mr.  Abdy,  *  as  dirks  were  used  on  the  occasion.' — vol.  ii, 
p.  1^5. 

To  come  back  to  Mr.  Abdy's  chief  theme, — he  has,  in  describ- 
ing his  tour  through  the  southern  States,  given  a  world  of  details, 
which  will  go  far  to  explain  the  alarming  scenes  lately  enacted  in 
those  regions^  and  likely  we  must  think  to  go  on  there,  until  either 
the  dark  population  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  quite  invincible, 
or  the  government  gives  champ  libre  to  the  legislation  of  the 
planters ;  in  either  case,  that  is — until  the  disruption  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union  takes  place. 

We  have  a  good  deal  from  Mr.  Latrobe  also  touching  both  the 
slaves  and  the  coloured  free  people  in  the  United  States  ;  but  on 
these  subjects,  as  indeed  on  all  others,  this  author  writes  in  a  much 
more  fair,  charitable^  and  really  Christian  spirit  than  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  the  lucubrations  from  which  we  ha\^ 
hitherto  been  quoting.  Mr.  Latrobe  (a  member  of  the  family  so 
long  and  so  honourably  connected  with  the  missionary  cause)  is 
personally  unknown  to  us;  we  are  ignorant  of  his  past  history,  ex- 
cept that  part  of  it  which  is  contained  in  his  Alpenstock,  an  unfor- 
tunately named,  but  very  pleasing  and  useful  manual  for  travellers 
iu  Switzerland ;  whether  he  ever  followed  any  profession — what  the 
general  course  of  his  life  has  been — we  never  heard  ;  but  we  think 
we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  judging  him  to  be  a  man  considerably 
more  advanced  in  years  than  Mr.  Abdy.  He.  at  all  events,  if  he 
be  a  young  man,  has  written  throughout  of  America  like  one  who, 
— •  By  discipline  of  Time  made  wise, 
Has  learned  to  tolerate  the  infirmities 
And  faults  of  others.' 
Such  a  traveller,  though  he  could  not,  more  than  any  other 
rational  man,  shut  his  eyes  to  the  staring  absurdity  of  that  eternal 
cant  about  universal  freedom  and  equality,  in  a  country  where  a 
fifth  of  the  population  are  slaves,  and  nearly  another  fifth,  albeit 
legally  free,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  treated  as  a  Pariah 
caste — was  nevertheless  likely  to  consider  the  essential  difiiculties 
of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  gross  nonsense  which  has  been,  aud  is 
needlessly  adding  to  them.  Mr.  Abdy,  and  five  hundred  more 
of  his  class,  may  talk  as  long  as  they  please  about  the  equality  of 
all  the  children  of  Adam,  and  condemn,  as  alike  silly  and  sinful,  the 
American  repugnance  to  the  notion  of  what  they  call  '  amalgt- 

matiou  '— 
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mation' — but  we  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  whether  Mr.  Abdy 
would  willingly  bestow  his  own  sister  in  marriage  upon  the  roost 
polished  specimen  of  the  negro  race  that  ever  strutted  as  Comte 
Marmalade  or  Marquis  de  Molasseville  [at  the  court  of  Hayti; 
and  we  also  remain  excessively  sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of 
bringing  any  negro  population  to  anything  like  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can standard  of  intellect  or  civilization  for  generations  to  come. 
Certain  feelings  which  these  gendemen  so  broadly  denounce  in 
the  Americans  are  feelings  which,  right  or  wrong,  have  been 
partaken  by  all  the  civilized  nations  that  ever  came  into  contact 
with  African  negroes,  from  the  dawn  of  history  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day ;  and  they  will  not  yield  to  argument — least  of  all  to 
abuse.  The  difficulty  in  which  this  vast  and  rapidly-increasing 
population  of  alien  blood  involves  the  government  and  legislature 
of  America  is  great  and  real ;  and  it  little  becomes  Englishmen, 
aware,  as  we  all  are,  by  whose  act  a  slave  peasantry  was  first 
introduced  into  her  territory,  to  assume  a  high  and  disdainful 
tone  of  language  as  to  this  subject.  Least  of  all  is  it  either 
wise  or  decorous  in  us  to  assume  such  a  tone  at  this  particular 
time.  Some  obviously  and  absurdly-cruel  particulars  may  be 
criticised  calmly  to  good  purpose — but  let  us  not  be  too  broad 
and  rash  in  our  censures.  We  have  but  yesterday  emancipated 
our  own  West  Indian  slaves  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  the  results 
of  that  experiment  are  still  (to  speak  gently)  extremely  doubtful. 
Let  us  beware  of  incurring  the  suspicion  that  we  are  willing  to  urge 
our  own  example  on  the  United  States  from  motives  not  of  philan- 
Uiropy  merely,  but  in  part,  at  least,  of  mercantile  calculation  ! 

The  condition  of  the  scanty  remains  of  the  red  race  in  the 
United  States  is  another  subject  on  which  Mr.  Latrobe  enters  at 
some  length.  His  own  connexion  with  a  lineage  of  missionaries 
had  no  doubt  a  strong  effect  in  turning  his  researches  into  this 
channel.     He  says  : — 

*  We  execrate  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  Spaniard,  who  exter- 
minated whole  tribes  at  once  by  the  sword,  under  the  banner  of  the 
blessed  Cross  ;  and  yet  the  conduct  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their 
children  towards  the  aborigines  of  the  North  is  hardly  less  culpable 
or  less  execrable.  Like  the  Spaniard,  the  Puritan  warred  under  the 
banner  of  his  faith,  and  considered  the  war  as  holy.  No  one  who 
reads  the  history  of  these  countries  since  their  first  settlement  can 
draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  white  man  secretly  with 
his  grasping  hand,  selfish  policy,  and  want  of  faith,  has  been  in  almost 
every  case,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  cause  of  the  horrors  which  he 
afterwards  rose  openly  to  retaliate.  How  often  did  he  return  evil  for 
good!  That  the  wrath  of  the  Indian,  when  excited,  was  terrible,  his 
anger  cruel,  and  his  blows  indiscriminate,  falling  almost  always  on 
the  comparatively  innocent ;  and  that  defence,  and  perhaps  retalia- 
tion, 
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tion,  then  became  necessary  to  tare  the  country  from  repetitions  <^ 
those  fearful  scenes  of  murder  and  torture  which  make  the  early  set- 
tlements a  marvel  and  a  romance,  is  also  to  be  allowed :  but  the  set- 
tlement of  the  various  portions  of  America,  with  but  f|^w  exceptions, 
is,  equally  in  the  north  and  the  south,  a  foul  blot  upon  Christendom. 

*  But  the  evil  is  now  done,  and  unfortunately  irreparable,  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  of  America  in  which  I  am  now  writing  to  you. 
The  Indian  tribes  have  melted  like  snow  from  before  the  steady 
march  of  the  white,  and  diminished  in  number  and  power — beaten 
back,  they  first  gave  way  and  retired  beyond  the  Mountains,  and  then 
beyond  the  Great  River  and  to  the  westward  of  the  Great  Lakes.  If 
you  ask,  where  is  that  noble  race  whom  Smith  found  in  Virginia— 
the  race  of  Powhatan,  which  then  overspread  that  fair  country,  b^ 
tween  the  Alleghany  and  the  sea  ?— where  the  powerful  tribes  of  the 
East — the  posterity  of  Uncas  or  Philip— the  white  man's  friend  or  the 
white  man's  foe— or  the  tribes  that  clustered  round  the  base  of  the 
White  Mountains?  the  same  answer  suits  all:  They  are  gone  ! — and 
scanty  remnants,  scattered  here  and  there,  hardly  preserve  their 
name.' — Latrobey  vol.  i.  pp.  166, 167. 

We  think  every  reader  wilt  admit  the  sense  and  candour  of  the 
following  extract  from  another  letter  on  the  same  subject  :-^ 

'  It  is  my  conviction,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  population  of  its  settled  districts,  are  very  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  see  justice  done  to  the  remnant  of  these  tribes ;  and,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  to  fevour 
and  succour  them.     The  main  difficulty  is,  how  and  by  what  means 
these  ends  are  to  be  attained.     The  measure  now  generally  adopted, 
of  buying  their  various  lands  and  reservations,  where  surrounded  by 
the  population  of  the  States,  and  principally  those  of  the  East  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  met  with  much  condemnation  from  Europeans,  espe- 
cially from  those  who  know  the  secret  of  these  purchases.     The  only 
valid  apology  which  can  be  made  for  it,  is  that  of  stern  and  absolute 
necessity.     If  the  existence  of  that  be  proved,  the  policy  may  be  de- 
fended, however  many  things  may  seem  to  cast  doubt  on  the  expe- 
diency or  the  justice  of  thus  expatriating  the  wrecks  of  these  tribes 
from  their  small  heritage  of  the  land  of  their  forefatliers ;  for,  though 
the  land  is  virtually  bought,  and  the  tribe  to  a  certain  degree  well 
remunerated,  it  is  still  expatriation.     This  plea  I  have,  however  on- 
willingly,  been  led  at  length  to  admit  The  white  men  and  the  Indian 
cannot  be  near  neighbours.     They  never  will  and  never  can  amalga- 
mate.    Feuds,  murders,  disorders^  will  spring  up ;  mutual  aggression 
among  the  dissolute  and  ignorant  of  both  classes  will  give  rise  to  yet 
greater  evils.     If  the  Indian  turns  his  back  upon  the  alternative  of 
civilization,  he  must  recede;  and  were  it  not  even  advantageous  to 
the  white,  it  would  be  mercy  in  the  latter  to  attempt,  by  all  lawful 
means,  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
collision.     Yet,  granting  that  this  policy  is  sound  because  imperious, 
no  one  can  look  upon  the  state  of  the  Indian,  struggling  for  existence 
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on  the  frontier,  widiout  commiseration*  He  is  perhaps  removed 
ft-om  an  impoverished  country,  as  far  as  the  game  is  concerned,  to  one 
abounding  in  it,  and  of  greater  extent  and  richness  pf  soil  than  that 
which  he  relinquishes.  The  annuity  granted  by  government,  the 
provision  made  for  schools  and  agricultural  instruction,  would  seem 
to  place  him  in  a  more  enviable  situation,  even  though  he  were  re- 
moved a  thousand  miles  from  the  graves  of  his  fathers.  Yet  here  he 
is,  if  anythingi  more  exposed  to  oppression;  from  that  proportion  of 
the  white  population  with  whom  he  is  in  contact  being  in  general  the 
most  abandoned.' — pp.  las,  169. 

Our  author  asks  elsewhere : — 

'  What  check  is  there  upon  an  unprincipled  agent,  who  knows  that, 
for  a  bottle  of  whisky,  an  Indian  will  sign  or  say  anything — and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  testimony  is  not  valid  in  a  court  of  justice  ? ' 

Mr.  Latrobe  has  some  most  valuable  letters  on  the  history  of 
the  old  attempts  to  Christianize  the  native  tribes,  by  Braiiierd  and 
his  adipirable  brethren.  With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the 
missionaries  now  engaged  among  the  red  men  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, he  says : — 

'My  general  impression  was  that  they  were  worthy  men;  rather 
upright  than  sound  in  their  views  for  the  civilization  and  moral  im« 
provement  of  the  tribes  among  whom  they  were  sent  to  labour  ;  and, 
like  many  of  their  brethren  all  over  the  world,  far  too  weak-handed 
and  deficient  in  worldly  wisdom  to  cope  effectually  with  the  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  their  way  by  the  straggling  but  powerful  community 
of  traders,  agents,  and  adventurers  of  every  kind,  %vith  "whom  they 
must  be  associated  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  Their  work 
must  be  a  work  of  faith  and  humble  dependence  on  God,  for  by  their 
own  strength  and  wisdom  they  will  achieve  nothing — He  can  effect 
what  men  would  pronounce  impossible.  In  the  lawless,  licentious 
conduct  of  most  of  the  nominal  Christians  connected  with  them,  the 
Indian  finds  sufficient  excuse  for  not  quitting  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
as  that  proffered  in  exchange  seems  to  produce  such  evil  fruit.' — 
pp.  70,  71. 

We  are  afraid  that  very  much  the  same  thing  might  be  justly 
said  as  to  the  case  of  other  missionaries  engaged  among  other  In- 
dians. But  we  must  now  introduce  our  readers  to  the  society 
and  manners  of  the  Anglo-Americans  themselves  of  the  highest 
and  best  order,  as  described  by  thb  candid  traveller.  The  foU 
lowing  picture  of  the  environs  of  Baltimore  is  in  every  respect 
delightful : — 

*  In  returning  northward,  we  made  a  halt  of  a  fortnight  in  Balti- 
more and  its  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  country-seats,  which  stud 
the  environs  upon  the  upland  slope,  at  vanous  points  and  distances 
from  the  city,  are  singularly  well-situated  and  tastefully  arranged ; 
^  I  look  back  with  unalloyed  gratification  to  the  hours  spent  among 
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them,  and  the  hospitality  there  ertjoyed.  Rural  ftt^s  are  onywirily 
given  in  these  vilias  at  this  beautiful  season  of  the  year,  when  every 
tree  and  shrub  appears  in  it^  freshest  green,  and  every  natural  object 
excites  to  amusement  and  recreation. 

'  The  numberless  white  four-petalled  flowers  of  the  dog-wood, 
which  we  had  left  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  in  full  beauty,  had,  it 
is  true,  become  discoloured  and  half  hidden  by  the  green  foliage  which 
they  precede,  but  the  catalpa  was  in  blossom  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
country-seats;  the  shrubberies  were  in  their  beauty;  and,  on  the 
margin  of  the  forests,  which  generally  thickened  to  the  back  of  these 
villas,  the  evening  air  was  perfumed  with  the  rich  odour  of  the  mag- 
nolia, whose  snow-white  blossom  peeped  out  from  its  covert  of  gk)ssy 
leaves.  A  thousand  beautiful  trees,  either'  transported  from  their 
concealment  in  the  woods,  or  tastefully  preserved  for  the  purposes  of 
ornament,  surrounded  the  lawns  in  front  of  the  open  colonnade. 

'It  was  not  till  my  return  to  Europe,  in  the  height  of  summer, 
after  a  very  short  passage,  that  I  was  struck  with  the  totally  different 
character  of  the  verdure,  both  of  the  field  and  forest,  on  the  two  con- 
tinents. After  the  bright  sward,  and  the  varied  summer  foliage  of 
the  western  woods,  with  their  great  ponderance  of  lig^t  greens,  the 
English  landscape  seemed  to  exhibit  nothing  hut  evergreens — ^such 
was  the  depth  of  shade  observable  in  the  blue  verdu.re  of  the.  rounded 
and  heavy  masses  of  foliage  of  our.  ordinaiy  forest  trees,  and  on  the 
dark  and  thick  meadow-grass  of  our  humid  climate. 

•  A  few  hours  before  sunset,  the. different  visiters  generally. assem- 
bled, by  far  the  greater  number  consisting  of  the  young  and.unmarried 
of  both  sexes.  Under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  tables  were  covered  with 
the  delicacies  of  the  season^among  which  the  delicious  fruit  from 
which  these  Strawberry  Parties  took  their  name,  was  ordmarily  seen 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  with  its  appropriate  concomitants  of  cream 
and  champagne.  Many  an  enchanting  spectacle  of  natural  beauty 
and  human  contentment  and  pleasure  have  I  observed  spread  before 
me,  while  sitting  in  the  portico  of  one  of  these  rural  retreats,  as  the 
sun  sunk  slowly  to  its  setting.  The  view  from  many  of  them  com- 
manded a  wide  prospect,  to  the  south-east,  over  the  forests  and  fine 
undulating  slopes  of  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  whose 
domes  and  edifices  peered  over  the  woods,  or  were  descried  bordering 
the  irregular  lake-Hke  divisions  of  the  river.  More  remote  lay  the 
wider  bay  of  the  Patapsco,  glistening  with  white  sail;*,  merging  far  in 
the  distance  into  tlie  broad  Chesapeake ;  the  long  promontory  of 
North  Point,  with  its  light-houses  glistening  in  the  sunshine ;  and, 
beyond  all,  the  hardly  perceptible  thread  of  gold  which  marked  the 
utmost  limit  of  the  horizon,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 

'  If  to  this  noble,  view  you  add  as  a  foreground  the  sweet  inter- 
mingling forest,  lawn,  and  shrubbery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
dwelling — with  the  gay  and  .graceful  groups  scattered  over  it — you 
would  o^vn  with  me.  that  you  had  rarely  gazed  upon  scenes  so  truly 
beautiful  and  guilelessly  cheerful ;  so  animated,  so  full  of  innqcent 
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pleasQTe,  and  so  devmd  of  false  glitter  and  glare,  as  those  presented 
by  the  Maryland  Strawberry  Parties.  Liater  comes  the  brief  but 
beautiful  twilight,  with  the  wailing  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will,  the  flight 
of  the  night-hawk,  and,  abore  ail,  myriads  of  fire* flies  filling  the  air 
^vith  sparks,  dancing  in  the  deep  shade,  or  streaming  with  their  inter- 
mittent and  gentle  light  among  the  groups,  as  they  stroll  in  the  open 
air  or  sit  in  the  porticoes. 

*  The  frank  manners  and  uncontrolled  intercourse  between  the 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  are 
on  all  occasions  left  to  their  own  discretion,  is  one  remarkable  feature 
in  American  society,  and  one  that  must  strike  every  European.  Un- 
attended as  this  open  confidence  has  hitherto  been,  with  perhaps  the 
rarest  exceptions,  by  unpleasant  results,  it  is  a  proof  that  thus  far  the 
society  of  the  New  World  has  an  advantage  over  that  of  the  Old, 
Avhere  circumstances  throw  such  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  most  early 
marriages — where  the  poison  of  libertinism  is  more  generally  difibsed 
— and  where  the  whole  structure  of  society  warrants  the  most  jealous 
care  in  the  parent,  and  the  utmost  caution  and  reserve  on  the  part  of 
the  daughter.' — Lairohe^  vol.  ii,  pp.  29-32. 

Our  readers  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  how  many  of  the 
circumstances  alluded  to  in  this  beautiful  letter  are  identical  with 
those  dwelt  upon  in  a  very  different  spirit — considered  as  altoge- 
ther deplorable  in  their  results — by  many  other  travellers  of  late 
years,  and  especially  by  M.  de  Beaumont.  We  extracted  the  pas- 
sage on  this  very  account.  It  affords  a  strong  lesson  to  every  one 
who  undertakes  to  criticise  the  manners  of  a  people  with  whom 
he  is  not  of  old  and  familiarly  acquainted — and  we  think  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  follow  it  up  by  another  page,  in  which 
Mr.  Latrobe  brings  the  same  lesson,  one  so  often  neglected,  home 
to  ourselves— our  own  business  and  bosoms.  He  says,  after  he 
has  returned  to  England^ — 

^  It  was  but  the  other  day  I  was  in  company  with  a  gentlemanly 
foreigner — a  Prussian  ;  acute,  reasonable,  and  polite,  travelling  for  his 
instruction  and  amusement,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  hear  with 
his  own  ears.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  difference  of  the  cri- 
minal law  in  our  respective  countries,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
criminal  cases.  Two  things  had  struck  him  with  reference  to  that  of 
England  ;  first,  the  weight  which  we  give  to  mere  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, in  the  absence  of  positive  proof ;  and,  secondly,  the  horrible 
severity  of  our  code,  and  the  administration  of  it.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  seated  for  hours  in  the  court  of  sessions  in  one  of  our  southern 
cities,  and  that  out  of  twenty  or  thirty  cases  under  consideration  not  a 
single  prisoner  was  acquitted.  He  was  quite  horrified !  Accusation  and 
conviction  seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand.  The  time  occupied  in  any  one 
case -was,  as  he  thought,  quite  insufficient  for  patient  investigation ;  and 
his  blood  curdled  as  he  heard — Gvilty!  Guilty /  Guilty!  pronounced 
Bgsan  and  agmn  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  before  he  had  had  time  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  bare  accusation.    The  idea  fixed,  by  the 
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evidence  of  his  own  senses  on  his  rdnd,  was  this — that  in  England 
every  man  who  was  accused  must  be,  and  was,  condemned.  And  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  how  wide  he  opened  his  eyes  when  he  was 
forced  unwillingly  to  relinquish  his  belief-^by  a  calm  explanation  of 
the  series  of  preparatory  steps  through  which  every  individual  case 
had  passed  before  it  had  come  to  the  point  where  he  had  seen  it  arrive 
for  positive  decision.  Of  the  examination  before  a  magistrate^  the 
reconsideration  of  cases  by  a  grand  jury,  ftc.,  he,  till  now,  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  hearing;  but  he  was  brought  to  confeti,  after  a 
while,  that,  all  things  considered,  it  was  hardly  to  be  conceived  that 
innocence,  if  innocence  there  were,  would  not  have  been  made  evident 
in  the  previous  stages  of  inquiry,  and  that  nothing  but  incontro- 
Tertible  evidence  of  guilt  could  be  received  and  made  the  cause  of 
condemnation. 

^  However,  something  was  to  be  learned  from  this,  and  I  trust  I 
was  not  myself  above  profiting  by  the  lesson,  which  manv  years  of 
travel  have  assisted  in  impressing  upon  my  mind ;  namely,  that  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land  sees  with  strange  and  partial  eyes,  and  that 
the  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  even  with  ck)se  observa- 
^n,  and  without  any  disposition  to  distort  facts,  is  fiur  gpreater  than 
might  be  supposed.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  805,  306. 

We  sincerely  hope  this  lesson  will  be  held  in  mind  by  mil  fiitnre 
travellers  in  the  United  States.  For  ourselves,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  we  much  wish  we  had  kept  it  steadily  before  us  when 
reviewing  the  recent  work  of  Mrs.  Trollope,and  we  may  even  add 
of  Captain  Basil  Hall.  We  have  no  suspicion  that  either  of  these 
able  writers  designed  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  state  of 
aociety  in  America ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
we  think  if  Washington  Irving  bad  undertaken  a  tour  among  our 
own  provincial  towns,  he  might  have  found  materials  for  lively 
and  amusing  sketches  of  British  manners  not  a  bit  better  than 
those  represented  as  characteristic  of  the  Americans :  indeed  we 
atrongly  suspect  that  he  might  have  found  almost  theaame  identicil 
things  and  fashions.  And  how, after  all, should  this  be  otherwise? 
What  were  all  those  American  towns  sixty  years  ago  but  pro- 
vincial British  towns  ?  Why  should  we  be  so  ready  to  belicte 
that  manners  and  customs  had  changed  so  much  within  the  life- 
time of  one  generation,  while  blood  and  language  remained  the 
same? 

Let  us  hear  no  more  then — at  least,  let  us  hear  nothing  in  hardi, 
contemptuous^  or  arrogant  language — about  the  petty  circum- 
stances which  may  happen  to  strike  an  English  eye,  accustomed  to 
the  highly^cultivated  features  of  society  in  the  upper  walks  of  life 
in  England,  as  offensively  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, in  their  interior  domestic  intercourse  among  themselves.  Let 
every  man  who  designs  to  travel  in  America  begin  with  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  great  massea  of  oar 
own  population— even  of  our  own  opulent  and  fairly  educated 
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population — and  ask  himself  honestly,  whether,  supposing  the 
present  course  of  political  changes  to  be  persisted  in,  the  grand 
prohlem  of  the  Grotes,  Warburtons,  and  Humes^  fairly  worked 
out,  our  aristocratical  institutions  in  church  and  state  got  rid  of^ 
and  *  the  monarchy  of  the  middle  classes'  completely  established 
here — let  him  ask  himself,  whether  he  seriously  believes  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  the  foreign  traveller  from  Vienna  or  St. 
Petersburgh  would  not  be  very  apt  to  go  home  again  with  much 
the  same  views  as  to  the  manners  of  the  dominant  caste  in  Eng- 
land, that  have  been  of  late  made  public  on  the  subject  of  the 
social  peculiarities  of  America. 

There  is  only  one  general  remark  on  that  subject  which  we  shall 
take  the  liber^  of  setting  down ;  and  we  do  so,  because  we 
already  see  a  thousand  proofs  that  it  will  at  no  distant  day  be  just 
as  applicable  to  us  as  it  is  to  them.  The  whole  doctrine  of 
m^ial  equality — the  one  doctrine  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our 
own  present  political  doings — is  the  doctrine  of  vanity,  envy,  and 
hypocrisy;  and  no  nation  can  pretend  to  reduce  it  to  practice-* 
for  really  reducing  it  to  practice  is  impossible — without  acquiring 
habits  of  falsehood,  which  will  soon  show  themselves  in  matters 
far  remote  from  politics.  We  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  gross  and  habitual  fraud,  to  be  developed  with  equal 
distinctness  in  all  our  relations.  Every  demagogue  is  a  hypocrite ; 
and  in  a  nation  swayed  by  demagogues,  the  majority,  even  of 
those  who  scorn  iheiT  trade,  will  from  necessity  creep  into  habits 
of  insincerity. 

The  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  in  America,  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  obtained  and  cultivated,  and  the  prodigious  de«- 
mand  and  consequent  high  price  of  labour  of  every  kind  in  this 
vast  and  thinly-peopled  region,  are  the  fortunate  circumstances 
which  have  hitherto  enabled  the  gentlemen  to  submit,  sullenly  and 
reluctantly,  but  still  to  Bitbrnit  to  the  yoke  of  the  democracy. 
Those  have  hitherto  afforded  protection  to  property — to  that  one 
thing  upon  which,  in  any  old  and  thickly-peopled  country,  a  tyran- 
nical democracy  would  too  soon  turn  every  particle  of  its  serious 
attention. 

We  adduce,  however,  the  following  examples  of  the  facility 
with  which  physical  prosperity  may  now  be  attained  in  America 
— not  with  any  political  view,  but  merely  for  the  benefit  of  English 
emigrants.  The  first  is  the  history  of  a  small  farmer  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Independence  : — 

*The  settler  had,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  spring,  bought 
three  hundred  acres  of  land,  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  He 
came  to  work  upon  it  in  the  month  of  April,  at  which  time  the  sound 
of  the  axe  had  never  been  heard  in  these  forests.  During  the  course 
of  tkat  month  he  girdled  the  trees  on  ten  acres — ^built  himself  a  log- 
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hut — and  brought  his  family  out.  At  the  close  of  May,  after  buming 
the  brushwood  and  slightly  breaking  the  surface,  he  sowed  the  tea 
acres,  upon  which  the  sun  now  shone  freely,  unoVstrucled  by  the  dyii^ 
spring  foliage,  with  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  gourd-seed  maize ;  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  in  September,  he  showed  me  a  crop  upon  the 
ground  ready  to  harvest  of  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre — ^the  whole  return 
1)eing  consequently  five  hundred  bushels*  for  the  one  and  a  half  sown. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fodder  yielded,  by  stripping  the  tall  stems  of 
the  maize  of  their  broad  and  redundant  leaves,  amounting  to  a  thou- 
sand bundles,  sufficient  to  afford  winter-food  for  fifteen  head  of  cattle, 
which  during  the  summer  had  lived  and  fattened  in  the  forest,  with 
their  compeers  the  swine,  without  being  a  charge  upon  the  settler. 
Besides  this  produce,  the  field  had  yielded  fifty  waggon-loada  of 
pumpkins,  of  which  great  use  is  made,  both  for  the  family  and  the 
stock.  Such  is  the  amazing  fertility  of  this  region,  and  the  facilities 
with  which  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  procured  \  I  have  given 
you  this  single  instance  out  of  mauy  of  which  I  took  exact  and  par- 
ticular note. 

*  While  1  add  that  the  whole  tract  purchased  was  of  the  same  in- 
exhaustible richness  of  soil — covered  \nth  the  most  exuberant  and 
noble  forest,  many  trees  which  I  measured  being  six  yards  in  girth- 
abounding  with  excellent  water  and  limestone — situated  at  a  point 
where  there  wouki  be  no  difficulty  in  transporting  any  qumtity  of 
produce  to  a  market — ^you  may  well  suppose  that  the  owner  cannot 
but  become  wealthy.' — Latrobe,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

What  follows  refers  to  an  experiment,  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
in  tlie  back  territory  of  the  state  of  New  York  : — 

*  The  estate  of  F ,  consisting  of  about  thirty-six  thousand  acres, 

was,  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  state  of  nature;  there  was 
not  a  road  passing  through  it,  there  was  not  a  tree  cut ;  but  for  ages 
the  heavy  forest,  decking  the  country  and  shading  the  sU'eams  and 
pon4s,  had  grown  and  come  to  maturity,  and  decayed  and  fallen,  to  add 
to  the  mould  which  covered  its  undulating  surface.  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  our  host,  the  son  of  the  original  purchaser,  came 
from  the  metropoUs  of  the  State,  devoting  himself  to  the  improvement 
of  his  patrimony.  He  fearlessly  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  trees 
— buDt  himself  a  log- hut,  and  began  to  cultivate  a  corner  of  his  do- 
main. ^  In  a  year  or  two  he  married,  and  brought  his  young  and  ac- 
complished wife,  tenderly  nurtured,  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Union,  to 
bear  him  companionship  in  his  hut  during  the  summer.  In  no  country 
have  you  nobler  examples  of  that  devotion  and  heroism  which  enables 
woman  to  sacrifice  self,  and  bend  to  circumstances.  She  was  content 
with  the  comparative  solitude  of  the  forests,  and  to  live — as  people 
must  live,  whatever  be  their  birth  and  breeding, — roughly  and  rudely 
in  the  backwoods.  Thus  they  passed  several  years,  oscillating  between 
the  beet  society  of  New  York  in  the  winter,  and  that  of  workmen  and 
rude  settlers  in  the  summer.  Their  log-hut  was  for  many  years  their 
habitation.  ^  But  their  self-denial  has  long  ere  this  had  its  reward. 

*  One-third  of  the  whole  estate  was  under  steady  culture  at  the  time 
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of  oar  visit,  and  they  counted  sixteen  hundred  taxable  ihbi^itants 
within  their  boundaries.  Roads  were  opened  to  the  north  and  south. 
The  log-hut  had  disappeared;  and  in  its  place  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some country-seat,  built  of  white  marble,  quarried  on  the  estate,  rose 
in  a  prominent  situation  on  the  bank  of  a  limpid  lake,  two  or  three 
miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  hanging  woods  and  rocky 
shores.  The  tasteful  elegance  of  the  interior  was  in  harmony  with 
that  of  the  exterior — shrubberies,  gardens,  orchards,  and  graveU 
walks  occupied  the  immediate  vicinity ;  nor  were  the  bath-house 
and  all  the  facilities  for  boating  and  fishing  forgotten.  Such  were  the 
changes  effected  by  patience,  perseverance,  andtaste.'-^p.  147. 

Mr.  Latrobe  gives  a  great  many  most  interesting  and  useful  de- 
tails respecting  the  recent  settlement  of  many  of  our  country- 
men in  the  better  condition  of  life^  especially  naval  and  military 
officers  on  half-pay,  in  the  province  of  LJpper  Canada ;  and  we  re- 
commend this  part  of  his  book  to  the  earnest  study  of  all  persons 
of  the  like  class  who  may  feel  inclined  to  follow  their  example.'^ 

Mr.  Latrobe  is  not  one  of  those  travellens  who  feel  interested 
only  in  some  one  or  two  of  the  subjects  which  a  new  country 
presents  to  observation.  He  carries  with  him,  wherever  we  find 
hiaiy  the  same  liberal  curiosity,  the  same  gentle  sympathies,  and 
the  same  vivid  powers  of  description ;  and  we  know  not  whether 
his  sketches  of  manners  civilized  and  barbarous,  his  historical 
disquisitions,  or  his  letters  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  living  and 
inanimate,  are  likely  to  be  most  generally  admired,  ^or  do  the 
real  antiquities  of  America  escape  his  enthusiasm.  Our  readers 
will  do  well  to  compare  the  following  elegant  passage  with  Mr. 
Flint's  more  detailed  account  of  the  Indian  mounds,  which  we 
had  occasion  to  quote  a  few  years  ago  when  reviewing  his  ^  Ten 
Years  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  :* — 

*  I  never  at  any  time  approached  the  Indian  mounds,  those  relics 
of  a  people  and  of  a  time  of  which  no  recollection  or  tradition  has 
been  preserved,  without  interest  and  feeling.  That  the  hands  that 
reared  them  should  long  ago  have  been  mingled  with  the  clay  of  which 
they  formed  these  simple,  but  enduring  monuments  excites  no  wonder : 
generation  departs  after  generation — one  dynasty  follows  another — 
one  nation  perishes,  and  its  place  is  filled  by  another ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  all  memory,  all  tradition  is  lost  of  a  people.  A  name  alone  may 
remain,  without  any  other  distinctive  feature, — but  that  is  yet  a  name, 
and  under  it  the  existence  of  a  distinct  division  of  the  human  race 
may  yet  stand  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  world's  history.  But  here, 
on  this  vast  continent,  dispersed  over  a  great  extent  of  territory,  you 
find  the  relics  of  an  utterly  forgotten  race.  They  must  have  been  a 
numerous  one,  for  the  magnitude  of  the  works  they  have  left  behind 
them  attest  it.     You  see  mounds  raised  upon  the  rich  level  plains  of 

*  Siich  persQiu,  hoireTer,  will  fiud  their  best  practical  guide  in  the  *  Notes  *  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Woodhead— a  skilful  Scotch  agriculturist,  whose  pre- 
ceiit  and  example  are  of  the  most  sterling  value. 
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the  west,  which  will  ever  remain  a  marvel.  They  must  have  attained 
%o  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  and  sedentary  habits,  superior  to  the 
races  whom  the  present  age  has  seen  in  turn  displaced  by  those  of  our 
own  hue  and  blood  :"-*they  were  more  civilized,  more  power ^U  more 
enlightened  than  the  Indiaa  races  of  our  day.  We  read  this  truth  in 
the  vestiges  of  their  towns  and  fortifications,  aud  the  lands  once  culti« 
'  vated  by  them,— yet  it  is  in  vain  you  pry  into  the  secret  of  their  deeds, 
tune  of  existence,  or  history.  You  dig  into  their  places  of  sepulture — 
you  handle  their  bones ;  but  they  are  silent,  and  tell  you  nothing ; — 
and  the  utensils  you  unearth  only  show  you  that  they  were  numerous, 
and,  however  powerful,  simple  in  their  habits. 

*  Man  is  less  perfect  for  the  time  being,  and  subject  to  greater 
vicissitudes  than  even  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  fields 
whom  he  affects  to  govern  and  despise.  And  this  is  impressed  on 
my  mind  as  I  listen  to  the  soh^  oi  these  sweet  birds.  There  are 
voices  yet  abroad  in  the  land  of  those  forgotten  tribes,  at  this  very 
moment^  singing  the  same  sweet  strain  as  rung  through  the  oak 
groves  two  thousand  years  ago !  They  have  not  forgotten  the 
lessons  taught  the  parents  of  their  race  in  Paradise,  (rod  has  stamped 
them  with  the  species  of  peirfection  for  whioh  he  designed  them,  and 
they  have  not  departed  from  it.  Their  kind  haa  sufiered  no  vicissi- 
tude-T-they  have  probably  neither  deteriorated  nor  attained  greater 
perfection  in  any  respect  since  the  day  of  their  creation,  but  have 
carolled,  and  nestled,  and  paired,  from  generation  to  generation ;  fill* 
filling  the  end  for  which  they  were  apparently  created ;  while  race 
after  race  of  human  beings  has  arisen  and  passed  away,  and  tlie  earth 
has  been  alternately  filled  and  deserted  by  nations  and  individoaU 
perfect  in  nothing.  Without  the  certainty  of  immortality,  and  the 
sweet  hope  of  being  restored,  through  God's  mercy,  to  that  estate 
from  which  we  have  fallen,  might  we  npt  well  be  tempted  to  des- 
pair V — ^vol.  ii.  p.  21-23. 

We  have  bestowed  so  much  of  our  space  on  these  new  audiors 
— especially  on  Mr.  Latrobe — that  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
abstain  from  further  quotations  about  America^  and  must,  there* 
fore,  be  contented  to  recommend  once  more  in  general  terms  the 
*  Tour  to  the  Prairies'  of  our  old  favourite,  Mr.  Washington 
Irving.  We  read  the  book  with  high  interest,  and  not  the  less  for 
the  novel  aspects  and  attitudes  in  which  it  brings  our  worthy  friend 
himself  before  us.  Clad  in  his  leathern  jerkin,  mounted  on  Ui 
fiery  steed,  and  armed  with  his  huge  blunderbuss,  for  close  en- 
counter with  wolves,  bears,  buflFaloes,  and  the  other  terrors  of  the 
Prairie,  he  must  indeed  have  appeared  very  unlike  what  we  had 
been  used  to  meet  announced  under  his  name.  But  whether  on 
a  wild  horse,  or  on  an  easy  chair,  he  retains  the  same  happy 
humour  to  be  pleased  with  everything,  and  the  same  happy  power 
to  please  everybody  about  him.  His  nephew  has  also  lately  pub- 
lished a  very  agreeable  little  work,  in  which  much  of  the  same 
sort  of  scenery  and  adventure  is  painted  with  no  trivial  share  of 
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the  8aaie  talent*  Nor  oudbt  we  to  close  our  paper  without 
naming  *  The  Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  by  Mr.  Hoffman — another 
new  book  which  will  richly  reward  the  reader's  attention. 

But  the  book  of  the  season,  as  far  as  America  is  concerned,  is 
unquestionably  that  of  Mr.  Latrobe.  He  is  evidently  an  author 
from  ^hose  future  lucubrations  we  may  hope  to  receive  large 
supplies  of  amusement  and  instruction.  To  what  part  of  the  world 
be  has  turned  his  steps  we  do  not  know,  but  we  understand  he  is 
again  rambling  somewhere,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  watch  the  re- 
sult of  his  peregrinations. 

Art.  VI. — Papers  relating  to  Emigration.  Printed  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  27th  March,  1835. 

2.  Two  Expeditiom  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Australia;  with 
Observations  on  the  General  Resources  of  New  South  fVales* 
By  Captain  Charles  Sturt.     £  vols.,  8vo.     London,  1833. 

3.  State  and  Position  of  ffestem  Australia^  or  the  Swan  River 
Settlement.  By  Captain  Irwin,  late  acting  Governor  of  the 
Colony.     8vo.     London,  1835. 

4.  Letters  from  Poor  Persons  who  have  lately  emigrated  to  Ca- 
nada.     3rd  edit.     1835. 

TT  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  in  this  Journal,  that  the 
-^  redundancy  of  labour  which  weighs  so  heavily  on  our  parish 
rates,  and  renders  the  administration  of  any  poor-law  the  legislature 
may  enact  a  difficult  and  dangerous  nuitter ; — the  dearth  of  employ* 
ment,  and  consequently  of  the  means  of  sustenance,  which  forces 
the  Irish  peasantry  into  illegal  and  murderous  combinations,  and 
prepares  them  to  be  the  ready  tools  of  every  political  agitator  who 
has  an  object  to  serve  in  fomenting  rebellion ; — the  excessive  com- 
petition which,  in  every  branch  of  trade,  in  every  avenue  for  the 
investment  of  capital,  and  in  every  profession,  renders  the  chance 
of  a  remunerating  return  every  day  naore  and  more  precarious )— ^ 
that  these  perplexing  circumstances,  which  our  economists  have  so 
belaboured  their  brains  to  render  still  more  puzzling,  are,  in  fact, 
the  simple  and  inevitable  results  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation and  our  wealth,  diuing  a  lengthened  peace,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  free  and  happy  institutions,  mUhoui  a  proportumale  in- 
crease of  the  territorial  area  for  their  employment ;  and  that  the 
obvious  remedy  to  this  plethora  lies — not  as  the  Broughams  ainl 
Martineaus  advise,  in  a  painful  and  suicidal  attempt  to  check 
the  rate  of  increase  of  our  people  and  our  capital — but  in  the  en* 
htfgemcnt  of  the  field  for  then*  employment,  by  facilitating  their 

*  iB^ka  SkHclMVy  taken  daring  aa  Expedition  mawg  the  Pawnee  Tribes  and 
otbcf  Indians  of  North  America.    By  John  T.  Irving,  jun.     2  vols.  12Bio. 

transfer 
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transfer  to  those  territorial  dependencies  of  Britain  ^*hich  ought  to 
be  considered  as  niiich  in  the  light  of  outlying  counties  as  tbe  hies 
of  Wight,  Jersey,  or  Man — where  there  is  *  ample  room  and  vet^e 
enough  *  for  the  development  of  our  industry  for  centuries  to  come 
•—and  where,  from  the  luxuriance  of  the  yet  virgin  soil^  the  retorm 
will  repay  tenfold  the  cost  of  its  cultivation. 

Every  hour  forces  this  subject  more  and  more  upon  our  atten- 
tion, as  the  true  and  only  solution  of  the  difficulties  wherieby  the 
industry  of  the  country  finds  itself  cramped  and  pindied.  To  take 
but  one  instance  out  of  hundreds : — the  heart-rending  case  of  4be 
band- loom  weavers  of  the  north  of  England  and  the  west  of  Scot- 
land.* For  twenty  years  this  portion  of  our  working  population 
has  been  pressing  its  miserable  condition  on  the  attention  of  pariia- 
ment,  and  earnestly  supplicating  some  legislative  relief.  In  1818^ 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  patient  investiga- 
tion of  their  suiFenng  state,  and  of  all  the  imagined  means  of  re* 
lieving  it,  came  to  Uie  opinion  that  it  admitted  but  of  one  remedy, 
namely,  the  aflbrding  them  facilities  to  emigrate.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  steps  were  taken--or  none  to  any  effectual  extent — in 
furtherance  of  this  recommendation ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
after  years  of  protracted  anguish  in  what  was  then  a  hopeless,  and 
has  by  every  subsequent  year  been  shown  to  be  a  perfectly  desperate 
contest  with  their  gigantic  rival,  the  steam-engine,  we  have  these 
unfortunate  hand-loom  weavers  still  before  parliament,  reito^tiog 
thefir  sad  story,  and  calling  aloud,  as  before,  for  restrictions  on 
machinery,  boards  of  trade  to  regulate  wages,  and  all  the  other 
nostrums  which  drowning  men  may  be  excused  for  catching  at  in 
their  agony  as  means  of  salvation,  but  which,  if  granted  to  their 
prayers,  could  only  make  their  state  worse  rather  than  better.    . 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  any  single  member  of  parliament 
should  think  of  encburaging  the  delusion  under  which  these  poor 
people  labour,  by  granting  them  the  successive  committees  that 
have  been  sitting  during  the  two  last  sessions  for  the  consideration 
of  their  wild  requests.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  man  of 
education  in  the  present  day  can  imagine  improvements  of  ma- 
diinery  (that  is,  of  the  instruments  by  which  roan  produces  the 
various  objects  of  his  consumption)  to  be  an  evil  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  restrict,  or  can  seriously  propose  that  the  legislature 
should  interfere  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the  pecuniary  bargain  be- 
tween employers  and  their  labourers.     The  desire  to  stand  well 

*  On  thig,  at  on  aU  other  subjects  connected  with  Scotlaod,  we  maj  safely  refer 
our  readers  to  the  <  New  Statistical  Account/  now  in  proffress  of  publication  atBdio- 
burgh,  and  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  moet  valuable  mtnk  of  the  kind  cfcr 
produced  in  any  country  of  the  world.  It  reflects,  indeed,  the  very  highest  honour  on 
the  derey  of  Scotland,  See  in  particular  Dr.  MaoCarlan't  aitide  on  Glaag>Mr,  nd 
that  on  Dundee. 
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wMi  popular  constituencies,  by  an  appeanmce  of  attention  even  to 
their  idlest  fancies^  is  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  the  appointment 
of  these  committees.  They  are,  however,  extremely  injurious,  in 
as  far  as  they  afibrd  countenance  to  a  mischievous  delusion,  and 
divert  the  attention  of  all  parties  from  the  consideration  of  that 
remedy  which  alone  is  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

Look  again  to  the  efforts  now  making  throughout  England  for 
the  reduction  of  pauperism.     Can  the  workhouse  system  of  relief 
for  the  able-bodied— the  sheet-anchor  of  the  scheme  embodied  in 
the  late  Poor* Law  Amendment  Act — be  effectual  to  that  end  ? 
Nay,  can  it  be  safe,  practicable,  or  just,  to  coop  up  our  indus- 
trious peasantry  in  these  district  gaols,  and  sever  them  from  Uieir 
wives  and  children,  for  the  crime  of  wA  being  able  to  obtain  cm- 
ployment,  while  their  labour-market  is  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
glut  by  the  overflow  of  Irish  wretchedness  into  it,  and  no  vent  is 
opened  to  drain  off  the  surplus  ?     One  of  two  things  only  can 
iMippen  from  such  an  attempt,  if  made :  either  a  renewal  of  the 
Jacquerie  of  the  autumn  of  1830,  or  at  least  the  general  depression 
of  our  bold  peasantry  to  the  potato  and  water  level  of  their  Irish 
competitors  m  the  labour-market.     We  are  of  opinion,  from  what 
history  and  experience  inform  us  of  the  spirit  and  impatience  of 
tyranny  which  characterize  that  peasantry,  as  well  as  from  sundry 
other  indications  of  a  more  particular  nature,  that  the  last  of  these 
altematives  is  by  far  the  least  likely  of  the  two  to  occur.    But  one 
or  the  other  is  inevitable."^     True  it  b  that  parishes  and  unions 
are  empowered  by  the  late  act  to  raise  money  on  the  security 
of  their  rates  for  aiding  the  emigration  of  their  surplus  labouring 
poor;  but  there  is  little  probability  of  their  domg  this,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  get  rid  of  the  application  for  work  by  the  ofler 
of  the  workhouse:    in  other  words  (for  it  amounts  to  nothing 
less),  by  a  threat  of  imprisonment.     We  still  hope  that  among 
the  amendments  which  must  shortly  be  introduced  in   the  late 
act  this  will  not  be  overlooked — namely,  that  before  able-bodied 
labonrers  are  compelled  to  reside,  and  to  bring  their  innocent 
famihes  within  the  close  and  contaminating  atmosphere  of  a  work- 
house, as  the  sole  condition  of  their  relief  or  employment,  they 
shall  have  the  offer  of  a  free  passaf^  for  themselves  and  their 
families  to  one  of  the  cl>lonies. 

*  We  take  ibis  opportunity  of  directing  attention  to-a  work  which  we  have  just 
read,  but  which  is  not  yet  published — the  »econd  $eries  of  Mr.  Gleig*s  *  Country  Cu- 
rate.* This  humane,  manly,  and  unaffected  writer  has  here  put  together  in  a  set  of 
little  stories,  in  themselves  full  of  deep  and  almost  Crabbe>like  interest,  a  mass  of 
■ohd  information  concerning  the  recent  history  and  the  actual  condition  and  habits, 
of  the  £ogliiihJ^icasantry,  such  as  we  sincerely  beheve  no  other  work  of  any  class 
vhatevvr  can  supply.  It  is  well  that  the  most  popular  form  of  composition  is  at  last 
tarred  to  suph  objects,  and  by  such  talents. 
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Our  earnest  desire^  we  confess  (and,  moreover,  entertain  a  cou- 
fident  hope  of  living  to  see  it  fuliilled),  is,  that  means  should  be 
provided,  of  a  public,  a  permanent,  and  gratuitous  character,  for 
facilitating  tlie  spontaneous  emigration  of  every  industrioiis  la- 
bourer who  finds  it  impossible  to  procure  a  subsistence  in  tbe 
British  islands.  In  one  word,  we  desire  to  see  the  Atlantic  bridged 
over  by  government  arrangements,  at  the  expense  of  the  natioo, 
for  the  free  passage  of  all  able-bodied  paupers  who,  after  due 
notice,  may  present  themselves  at  the  outports^  with  a  proper  cer- 
tificate of  character^  and  of  the  necessity  of  their  situation. 

Suppose,  for  an  instant,  such  an  arrangement  were  established, 
and  in  active  operation,  what  a  load  of  anxiety  would  be  taken  off 
the  bosoms  of  those  who,  whether  as  members  of  the  government, 
of  the  legislature,  or  of  society,  feel  a  deep  and  overwhelming 
iuterest  in  all  that  affects  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
the  numerical  bulk  of  the  community  !  No  more  committees  or 
commissions  of  inquiry  into  the  distressed  state  of  tbe  Glasgow 
weavers,  the  Sussex  ploughmen,  or  tbe  Irish  cottiers !  No  mora 
itinerant  bands  of  inoperative  operatives  challenging  our  compas- 
sion on  every  high  road  with  assurances  that  the  mills  in  which 
they  lately  worked  have  been  shut  up,  or  the  furnaces  blown  out, 
and  that  they  have  vainly  wandered  in  search  of  employment  from 
Paisley  to  Axminster,  or  from  Merthyr  Tydvil  to  Birmingham  I  No 
more  heart-rending  accounts  of  the  entire  population  of  extensive 
districts,  labouring  at  their  unhealthy  looms  through  the  livelong 
day,  and  half  the  night,  for  a  sum  which  will  not  keep  a  family  in 
bread  and  water  1  No  more  futile  (because,  easily  evaded)  acts  to 
prevent  the  wholesale  offering  up  of  infant  life  at  the  ahriae  of  tbe 
factory  Juggernaut,  by  mothers  who  must  sacrifice  their  babes  to  buy 
off  famine  I  No  more  minute,  painful,  and  unsatisfactory  inquiries 
into  the  character,  past  history,  and  earnings  of  almost  every  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  i\ie  country,  with  a  view  to  determine  tbe 
Suestion  whether  he  shall  be  allowed  eighteen  pence  at  the  eiri  of 
le  week  out  of  the  parish  rates,  to  assist  him  to  maintain  b» 
family,  or  be  required  to  bring  them  all,  boys  and  girls,  and  their 
decent  mother  to  boot,  to  take  up  their  residence  in  dassified 
workhouses^  within  high  walls,  and  consume  their  lives  in  pacing 
round  yards  twenty  feet  by  thirty,  and  eatmg  bread  and  cheese  on 
the  odd  days  of  the  week,  and  porridge  on  tbe  even !  No  more 
rick-burnings  and  machine-breaking  by  a  peasantry  doiioralized 
through  a  long  course  of  training  to  idleness  in  the  school  of  tbe 
parish  gravel-pit!  No  more  desolating  accounts  from  counties 
Clare  or  Mayo  of  the  ejectment  of  fifty  cottier  families  from  their 
farms  and  hovels — for  arrear  of  rent,  or  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the 
landlord  to  enlarge  his  park,  or  to  turn  his  small  farms  into  large 

ones 
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ones — ^having  been  followed,  as  a  thing  of  course^  by  the  murder 
of  the  agent,  the  burning  of  the  new  tenants  in  their  beds,  and  the 
general  outbreak  of  a  Uockite  insurrection^  requiring  the  lnsurrec-« 
tion  Acif  and  a  couple  of  regiments,  and  half  a  dozen  executions, 
to  quell  it !  No  more  harrowing  statements  of  the  population 
of  whole  districts  being  habitually  compelled  for  want  of  work 
and  food  to  eke  out  their  single  meal  of  dry .  potatoes  with 
bitter  and  unwholesome  weeds,  untU  their  very  blood  tuma 
yellow  I*  Under  such  a  provision  the  labouring-population  of  the 
united  Kingdom  would  preserve  itself  in  a  healthy  and  safe  condi- 
tioo.  The  labour-market  of  the  British  empire  would  be  put  in 
e^fuiUbrio,  So  long  as  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  colonies  con* 
tinued  at  any  thing  like  its  present  intensity— (and,  as  we  diall 
shortly  show,  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  diminution,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  certainty,  under  wise  regulations,  of  its  continual  ia« 
crease), — so  long  might  we  sit  down  in  the  happy  conviction  that 
no  willing  labourer  could  long  want  employment — so  long  must  the 
rate  of  wages  in  this  country  maintain  itself  at  something  not  much 
under  that  which  obtains  in  the  oolonies,  where  the  abundance  o£ 
fresh  and  fertile  soil,  to  be  bad  almost  for  the  asking,  must  always 
preserve  it  at  a  very  high  level.  Industrious  pauperism  would 
wholly  disappear,  and  poverty  be  found  only  among  the  crippled^ 
the  sick,  and  the  impotent  I 

But  the  benefits  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  be  confined 
to  tlie  labouring  classes.  Capital  in  this  country  is  notoriously  in 
the  same  condition  of  congestion  as  labour.  The  capitalist,  it  ia 
true,  is  competent  without  aid  from  the  state  to  transfer  hit  capital 
to  the  colonies ;  but  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  him  there,  unless 
he  can  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  to  set  it  in  motion  ? 
He  may  buy  land  dirt«cheap,  but  where  are  the  axe-men  to  clear 
it,  the  ploughmen  to  cultivate  it?  These  be  cannot  import  with 
his  ploughs  and  axes,  as  he  would  cattle  or  horses,  since,  in  a  free 
state,  they  would  leave  him  immediately  upon  their  landing, 
tempted  by  the  high  rate  of  wages  which  the  scarcity  of  labour 
maintains  in  the  colony.  All  attempts  to  secure  the  services  of 
imported  labourers  by  a  system  of  indenture  or  apprenticesbip 
have  failed  upon  trial,  from  the  facility  of  avoiding  the  indenture 
by  removal  to  other  neighbouring  countries,  or  from  the  recognized 

*  Horrible  as  such  statements  are,  and  almost  incredible  when  toH  of  a  country 
which  annually  exports  sevtral  millions*  worth  of  provisions— of  a  country  which 
tinns  a  portion  of  an  empire  undoubtedly  the  wealthiest  in  the  world,  and  which 
prides  itself  on  its  humanity,  refinement,  and  civilization — we  have  reason  to  know 
that  many  such,  and,  if  possible,  some  still  more  harrowing,  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commiseion  for  inquirinfi:  into  the  state  ef  the  poor  of  Ireland,  when  it 
is  produced ;  but  when  is  this  to  be  ? — And  when  are  we  to  wipe  off  the  stijipna  that 
rests  on  the  legislation  of  Britain  for  allowing  the  Qnly  real  grievance!  of  Ireland 
to  lemaiQ  so  long  anreliered  ? 
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and  invincible  laziness  of  compelled^  as  contrasted  with  voluntarj, 
labour.  But  let  government  pour  in  a  copious  though  duly  regu- 
lated stream  of  emigrant  labourers,  and  the  operations  of  the  colo- 
nial capitalist  will  be  proportionably  developed.  Certain  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  labour^  and  equally  so  of  a  market  for  his  pro- 
duce in  the  mother  country,  whose  demand  for  colonial  corn,  and 
wool,  and  timber,  will  be  proportionate  to  the  growing  demand  of 
the  colony  upon  her  manufactures — he  will  boldly  embark  in  the 
reclamation  of  its  fertile  wastes.  The  forest  will  be  cleared,  culti- 
vation will  spread  itself,  and  towns  arise  with  the  magical  rapidity 
which  is  witnessed  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  avenue  thus  afforded  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
capital  cannot  but  affect  the  rate  of  profits  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry and  investment  for  capital  of  the  mother  country.  Our 
manufactures  will  fiqd  a  new  and  rapidly-increasing  market  in  the 
thriving  colonies^  which  they  look  for  in  vain  among  our  idle 
paupers  at  home,  or  in  the  sluggish  nations  of  southern  Europe  and 
America.  And  innumerable  openings  will  present  themselves  for 
the  trading  enterprise  or  professional  skill  of  those  individuals 
of  various  classes  who  are  now  hopelessly  waging  an  hitemecine 
rivalry  with  a  host  of  competitors,  in  the  limited  field  which  these 
tiny  islands  afford  for  the  development  of  British  energy. 

And  what  price  will  the  nation  have  to  pay  for  a  talisman  which 
shall  secure  to  every  class  such  eminent  advantages  ?  What  price, 
let  us  first  ask,  would  be  considered  too  great  for  it?  Millions 
might  be  well  laid  out  in  its  purchase  ;  since,  viewed  only  in  a  pe- 
cuniary light,  the  increased  trade  and  business  of  all  kinds  diat 
would  follow  from  it,  and  the  savings  it  would  occasion  in  poor- 
rate,  in  the  cost  of  crime,  and  in  the  cost  of  police  armed  and  un- 
armed, w'ould  be  worth  many  and  many  a  million  to  the  nation  !  We 
lately  saddled  the  country  with  a  permanent  debt  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for  the  ^<iht  of  liberating  from  slavery 
about  that  number  of  blacks.  Wiiliout  undervaluing  the  great 
object  of  that  costly  measure,  we  nityy  be  permitted  to  hold  ihe 
welfare  of  the  millions  of  our  white  fellow-couuiirynien  who  earn 
their  daily  bread  by  their  daily  labour,  to  be  trifuiitely  dearer  and 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  half- savage  black  apprentices  of 
our  West  India  islands.  And,  putting  aside  llie  feeling  attaclied 
to  the  ideas  of  slavery  and  freedom,  it  h  uiideiiioble  tliat  the 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  sufferiiTg  from  which  we  have  ni 
that  expense  relieved  the  negroes,  M^as  as  nothing  compared  witfi 
that  which  our  unemployed  and  workhouse-imprisoned  labourers 
of  England,  and  the  starving  peasantry  of  Ireland,  still  endure. 
They  are  free  indeed ; — but  what  is  libfrfy  to  one  who  has  not 
a   potato  ?     Or,  is  he  free,  who  must  starve,  unless  he  accept 
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confinement  in  a  workhouse?  What  price  then  we  ask — mea- 
suring by  the  scale  of  liberality  which  was  established  by  parlia*- 
ment  in  that  recent  instance — what  sum  could  be  too  great  to  pay 
to  relieve  these  millions  of  our  fellow-couutrymen  from  their  bond- 
age, not  a  nominal  but  a  real  slavery — the  slavery  of  the  overseer 
or  the  middleman? — Viewed,  whether  as  a  question  of  mere 
finance,  of  policy,  or  of  feeling,  would  any  price  be  too  much  to 
pay  for  such  a  change  ? 

But  what  would  be  its  real  cost?  The  answer  to  tliis  question 
must  be  sought  in  an  inquiry  into  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  British  islands.  This  may  be  stated  in  round  num- 
bers at  about  300,000  per  annum.  But  the  increase  of  the  means 
of  employment  at  home  will  no  doubt  absorb  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  numerical  increase.  The  removal,  therefore,  of 
200,000  individuals  yearly  would,  probably,  take  off  the  whole 
excess.  And,  indeed,  we  have  great  doubts  whether  anything  like 
that  number  would  be  applicants  for  a  free  passage.  This  num- 
ber will,  at  an  average  of  five  to  each  family,  give  40,000  heads  of 
families  to  be  removed ;  and  if  we  allow  £52.  as  tlie  average  cost  of 
passage  and  provisions  to  each  family,  or  5L  per  head — a  most 
liberal  allowance,  as  we  shall  shortly  prove — the  total  expenditure 
cannot  exceed  a  million  per  annum ;  about  a  third  more  than 
what  we  have  willingly  consented  to  pay  for  the  extinction  of  negro 
slavery,  and  one-eighih  only  of  the  annual  amount  of  the  poor-rate 
of  England  and  Wales  !  Nearly  fifty  millions  are  annually  levied 
from  this  wealthy  nation,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  state : 
twenty-eight  millions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith  by 
payment  of  the  public  creditor.  Even  if  it  could  not  be  proved 
(as  it  most  clearly  can)  that  the  money  will  be  returned  with 
ample  interest  into  the  national  coffers,  would  one  million  be  too 
much  to  pay  for  the  complete  extinction  of  mduatrious  pauperism 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms  ? 

Many  persons,  we  know,  are  friendly  to  the  principle  of  emi- 
gration applied  as  a  relief  to  the  excess  of  population  from  which 
we  are  suffering,  but  deprecate  the  interference  of  government  or 
the  legislature,  and  are  satisfied  with  that  amount  of  emigration 
which  is  at  present  spontaneously  taking  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  individuals  themselves,  occasionally  assisted  by  charitable 
neighbours  and  their  parishes.  But  experience  has  now  proved 
that  this  spontaneous  emigration  is  insuflScient  to  effect  the  object 
ib  view.  The  number  of  emigrants  who  under  this  system  have 
left  the  united  kingdom  annually  within  the  last  four  years  has 
rather  fallen  off  than  increased,  as  it  should  have  done,  if  we  are 
to  entertain  any  hope  of  its  reaching  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  a 
sensible  impression  on  Uie  labour-market  here.     The  following  is 
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the  statement  jutt  furnisfaed  to  the  House  of  Coinmotis  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  of  the  progress  of  emigration  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States  during  the  last  six  years. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Emigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  North  America, 


1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

Arrived  at  Quebec  . 
„     at  New  York* 

15,945 
11,501 

28,000 
21,433 

50,254 
22,607 

51,746 
28,283 

21,752 
16,000 

30,935 
26,540 

Total    .     •     . 

27,446 

49,433 

72,861 

80,029 

37,752 

57,475 

It  will  be  observed  that,  though  the  increase  was  very  rapid 
from  1829  to  1831,  in  the  next  year  it  was  but  moderate^  and  io 
1833  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  those  of 
preceding  years.  This  was  owing  no  doubt  to  tlie  dread  of 
cholera,  which  had  found  its  way  to  North  America  in  the  early 
part  of  that  year ;  and  though  the  emigrants,  as  appears  from  the 
statement  of  the  government  agent,  Mr.  Buchanan,  were  less 
severely  affected  by  this  scourge  than  the  resident  populatiou, 
still  it  considerably  damped  the  desire  to  follow  close  upon  the 
track  of  so  rude  a  fellow-traveller.  The  emigration  of  last  year 
gained  in  some  degree  upon  that  of  1833,  but  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed that  of  1830,  and  fell  very  far  short  of  the  number  whick 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1831.  So  that  it  seems  clear — if  we  are  to 
rely  on  the  spontaneous  unassisted  efflux  of  our  redundant  num- 
bers, the  evil  must  go  on  accumulating  upon  us  most  rapidly  ;  the 
average  annual  increase  being,  as  we  have  stated,  upwards  of 
300,000,  while  the  annual  drain,  on  the  average  of  the  last  six 
years  (adding  to  the  above  figures  the  comparatively  small  num- 
bers who  have  gone  to  the  Cape  and  Australia)  does  not  exceed 
57.000. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  emigration  thus 
going  on  is  as  much  as  the  colonies  require,  or  will  bear.  The 
reports  of  the  government  agents  in  the  colonies  are  very  far  from 
giving  countenance  to  this  idea.  On  the  contrary,  their  state- 
ments, however  guarded  and  cautious,  evince  clearly  that  the  de- 
mand for  labour  there  is  far  from  satisfied  by  the  stream  that  has 
been  hitherto  taking  that  direction.     Mr.  Buchanan  writes  from 

*  It  18  satisfactory  to  kno#  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  emigraiits  who  land 
at  New  York  make  their  way  iinmediatHly  by  the  canals  to  Upper  Canada.  Tfatf 
route  is  taken  l)y  preference,  and  not  unwisely,  to  the  sea  voyage,  and  atoids  the  risks 
of  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Mr.  JBuchanan  says,  *  Few  British  subjects 
now  settle  in  the  western  statos  of  tha  Union.' 

Quebec 
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Quebec  on  the  23cl  of  June  last : — '  In  every  part  of  Upper 
Canada,  the  want  of  labourers  is  complained  of.  In  this  city 
there  is  not  an  emigrant  in  want,  iK>r  wbom^  if  industrious,  I 
cannot  easily  direct  to  employment.'  The  agent  is  in  fact  be- 
sieged by  applications  from  every  part  of  the  province,  like  the 
following,  from  Mr.  John  Hilton  of  Newcastle  District,  Upper 
Canada,  addressed  to  Mr.  Buchanan  : — 

'  Agricultural  labourers  are  sadly  wanted  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
townships.  If  you  could  direct  a  driblet  of  your  great  stream  this 
way,  it  would  serve  all  parties.  Seymour,  adjoining  us,  is  settling 
fist  and  requires  hands  much.** 

The  provincialgazettes,  of  Upper  Canada  especially,  speak  more 
strongly  to  tlie  insatiate  and  insatiable  demand  for  labourers  which 
prevails  through  every  part  of  that  country.  It  is  amusing  to  ob- 
serve the  jealousy  which  these  local  writers  evince  of  the  destination 
of  emigrants  to  any  other  part  of  the  province  than  their  own. 

*  One  would  imagine,*  says  the  Kingston  Chronicle^  *  that  the  emi- 
grants of  the  past  and  present  years  had  taken  leave  of  their  senses, 
when  we  view  them  crowding  in  shoals  to  the  western  part  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  United  States,  burying  themselves  some  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  civilization,  and  passing  in  their  way  thither  thousands 
of  acres  of  as  beautiful  land  as  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
habitable  world.' t 

Another  journalist  of  the  same  place  twits  his  fellow-townsmen 
with  allowing  the  shrewder  people  of  York  to  decoy  the  emigrants 
to  take  up  Uieir  residence  among  them  by  preparing  convenient 
houses  for  their  reception  before  they  arrive  : — 

*  At  York  no  less  than  five  hundred  buildings  are  behig  erected  at 
this  present  time,  calculated  for  the  poorer  kind  of  the  increasing 
population,  while  in  Kingston  the  only  erections  carried  on  are  for 
the  increased  convenience  of  the  higher  orders.  '*  Population  is 
wealth " — a  truism  the  good  people  of  York  appear  to  understand 
and  act  xx^oxu* -^Kingston  Spectator. 

How  strikingly  the  leading  distinction  between  the  state  of  so- 
ciety on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  illustrated  by 
that  simple  axiom  *  Population  is  wealth/  which  experience  has 
established  as  •  a  iruiam'  there,  whilst  here  experience  has  as  con- 
vincingly shown  'population'  and  'poverty*  to  be  synonymous  ! 

Mr.  Bevans,  in  his  valuable  communication  of  last  year  to  the 
Poor-L4iw  Commission,  declares  that  he  is  •  satisfied,  from  ob- 
servation based  on  a  long  experience  and  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject,  that  30,000  or  even  40,000  able-bodied  men  would  ob- 
tain employment  in  Upper  Canada  alone,  if  notice  that  such  a 

•  Emigration  Paper,  p.  18. 
t  Extract  quoted  by  Mr.  Bevans,  Poor-Law  Commission  Appendix  (C),  p.  307. 
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body  might  be  expected  wqre  given.*  Upper  Caiiatda.  alone  then 
would  absorb,  it  is  probable,  even  tlie  very  .first  year,  tl^  wbole 
number  of  labouring  families  which  we  conside^^  on  reasons  given 
uboye,  would  be  induced  to  emigrate  annually,  by  tiie  oflfer  of  a 
free  passage  to  such  as  were  destitute  and  unable  to  find  work  91 
home.  .  But  when  to  the  (fem,and  of  Upper  Canada  we  add  tlHit 
of  Lower  Canada^  New  Brunswick,  Nova. Scotia,  Cape  Breton^ 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  the  Cape,  the  eastern 
and  western  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dien^'s  Laiid, 
we  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  employing  proper  pre- 
cautionary measures,  a  number^  far  exceeding. any  that  wpuld  he 
likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  otfer,  might  be  advantageously 
disposed  of  in  these  different  colonic^;  uithuut,  in  any  degr^t^, 
glutting  the  spontaneous  and  natural  demnud  which  ckbIs  there 
for  labourers,  or  materially  depressing  tiie  rate  of  wages  diey  can 
command.  On  this  point  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  according  to 
the  reports  pf  the  agents,  an  uqusualL)  Imge  pioportiou  of  ibe 
emigrants  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  persons  possessed  of 
capital,  and  having  in  vie\y  the  purchase  of  land  to  be  cultJ?^^ 
by  hired  labour.  The  demand  for  labourers  must,  cunsequeuily, 
be  greatly  on  the  increase,  even  since  the  date  of  tlte  accounts 
we  have  just  quoted.  And  we.  have  no  doubt  that,  however  fast 
a  supply  of  labour  might  by  any  arrangements  be  poured  atito  our 
North  American  colonies,  the  demand  will  always  precede  and 
outmarch  it.  In  fact,  the  eipigrant  labourer  of  on^  year  after  a 
very  few  seasons  becomes  a  capitalist  and  landowner,  and  h  anxious  ^ 
to  hire  the  services,  of .  an  assistant  liim^^elf;  so  that^  besides  th^ 
rapid  introduction  of  farming  capital  Uom  this  counLiy,  whidi  mu§t 
be  accelerated  in  4)roportion  as  a  prospect  is  opened  of  beiag  able 
to  command  an  adequate  supply  of  labour^  the  internal  growth  of 
capital  advances  with  equal  rapidity.  The  coutbination  of  bDlh, 
we  may  be  quite  certain,  will  absorb  any  number  of  labourers  wu 
should  be  able  under  any  circumstances  to  spare  them,  i 

We  have  allowed  the'sum  of  5/.  per  head  as  the  utmost  average  i 
cost  of  removal  to  the  colonies.     But  this  h^  in  truth,  too  libertl  ; 
an  allowance.     The  usual  charge  per  liead  from  Bristal,  Glasgow,  ' 
or  London,  t©  Montreal  last  season,  for  steerage  pusseuger^i,  wa»  ^ 
from  Si,   lOs.  to  4/.  \0s.     Vessels  are  taking   iii  emigraiilif  this  i 
season  from  Cork,  Waterford,.  and  Liaterick,  at  a  charge  of  ifODi 
305.  to  50s.  f  and  even  so  low  as  at  ^5s,  |)er  head.     The  coat  irf 
passage  to  Australia  and  the  Cape  is,  of  conr&e,  very  much  highor; 
but  the  numbers  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  in  that  direi>  - 
tion  would  be  comparatively  few.     Indeed^  it  might  be  sufficiiml 
to  offer  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  cunvtfyatice  to  our  Amnrhm 
colonies,  as  an  aid  to  those  who,  preferring  lo  follow  tbdir  fotttmet 
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m  New  Soiidi  W&les  or  Van  Dtemafi's  Land^  could  provide  the 
remaining  som  from  their  own  resounces. 

We  repeat^  then,  that  we  are  desirous  of  seeihg  a  sufficient 
aum^  eten  though  it  should  amount  to  a  million,  annually  placed 
it  the  disposal  of  the  Colonial  Minister  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  emigration  to  our  colonies  of  such  able-bodied  labourers 
as,  being  unable  to  find  employment  in  their  native  country,  are 
willing  to  seek  it^  with  their  families,  in  the  outlying  provinces 
of  the  empire,  where  it  is  certain  to  be  obtained.  The  steps 
diat  have  been  hitherto  taken  by  government  for  facilitating 
emigration  have  paved  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  colonization.  As  experiments  and 
preparatives  they  have  been  serviceable;  but  they  have  been 
totally  inadequate  to  do  anything  appreciable  towards  the  re- 
duction of  the  excess  of  the  laboaring  classes  of  this  country,  or 
the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  in  the  colonies.  About  16OOZ. 
was  granted  in  the  last  year  as  a  bounty,  and  3360^.  advanced  as  a 
loan,  in  aid  of  the  emigration  of  16*8  men,  chiefly  artisans,  with 
their  families,  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  ; 
and  864  females  were  assisted  to  migrate  to  the  same  quarter  by  a 
grant  of  I2l.  each :  so  that  something  under  1 5,0002.  is  all  that 
has  been  hitherto  expended  of  the  public  money  in  any  one  year 
upon  this  great  national  object ! 

We  view  these  first  steps,  trifling  as  they  are,  with  interest ; 
more  particularly  the  female  consignments,  which  are  so  essential 
Cor  the  purpose  of  reduciiig  the  frightful  inequality  of  the  sexes 
diat  prevails  in  those  colonies.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  in  the 
detailed  return  now  made  of  the  disposal  of  the  female  immigrants 
which  arrived  at  Van  Bieman's  Land,  by  the  Stralhfieldsay,  in 
August,  1834,  how  very  few  there  are,  out  of  the  272  individuals 
who  composed  thitf  ticklish  catgo,  that  were  not  only  landed  in 
safety,  but  provided  with  respectable  situations,  or  placed  under 
the  protection  of  friends  and  relatives,  or  married — within  a  month 
sfter  their  arrival.  We  certainly  perceive  one  or  two  entries  of  a 
rather  equivocal  character,  as,  for  example,— ^^  Eliza  Collins, 
nursery-maid,  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Orr;  Hannah  Biddle, 
(^neral  servant,  gone  to  an  improper  house ;  Elizabeth  Elson, 
absconded ;  Susannah  Leppard,  assistant-cook,  living  with  a  stone- 
mason.*— (Are  the  stone-mason^  of  Van  Diemah's  Land  such 
Aon  vivanti  that  they  keep  cwsis^anf-cooks  ?)  But  the  rest  are  ex- 
cellently disposed  of,  chiefly  in  servants*  places,  at  wages  varying 
from  10/.  to  sol.  a  year.  Two  actresses  are  *  engaged  at  the 
theatre  at  76V — Mesdiles.  •  Thirza  Rumens  and  Delizia  Ru- 
nienhoff.'  (Surely  the  Hobart  Town  Laporte  ought  to  import 
Ws  « stars '  at  his  own  expense.)    It  is  intended  to  ship  off  five 
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more  slmiltr  cfargoes  in  ihe  course  of  this  yeaf;  one  of  dMm,  we 
believe,  sailed  a  few  weeks  back.  The  Cdlonial  Office  deserrai 
credit  for  this  tirrangement,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  «enrice- 
able  towards  effecting  its  particular  object,  namely,  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  Australian  colonies,  bat 
cannot  be  considered  as  of  any  value  as  a  depletive  of  our  aurplos 
population.* 

Something,  however,  has  been  done  of  a  preliminaiy  nature  in 
the  late  appointment  of  emigration  agents  at  the  prbcipal  out- 
ports,  to  assist  with  their  advice  those  who  arrive  there  with  the 
intention  of  emigrating,  and  are  in  danger^  from  their  ignorance  of 
shipping  afiairs,  to  be  defrauded  by  some  of  the  swindling  cnmpa 
or  extortionate  masters  of  vessels  who  firequeAt  such  places,  and 
exert  all  their  artifice  to  get  possession  of  the  poor  emigrants'  little 
store.  These  agents  are  also,  we  believe,  or  ought  to  be,  com- 
missioned to  inspect  and  certify  to  the  safe  condition  of  vessels  in 
which  emigrants  are  about  to  sail.  It  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
unseaworthy  state  of  some  of  the  ships,  and  of  their  crews,  which 
have  lately  taken  out  emigrants,  that  so  many  have  been  wrecked-— 
a  circumstance  most  deeply  to  be  regretted,  not  only  from  the  dread- 
ful loss  of  life  which  it  has  occasioned,1>ut  also  from  its  tendency  to 
check  the  disposition  to  emigrate  among  our  countrymen.  It  k  la- 
mentable to  find  from  the  Report,  that  no  fewer  than  seventeen  emi* 
grant  vessels  were  wrecked  in  the  course  of  the  last  season.  The 
crews  and  passengers,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  were  saved  ;- 
but  no  fewer  than  731  persons  were  lost,  being  almost  \}^  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  who  emigrated  last  year.f  Mr«  Buchanan' 
ascribes  these  calamities,  unprecedented  as  they  were  last  year  in 
number,  chiefly  **  to  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  on  board 
of  the  emigrant  ships,  in  which  respect  our  vessels  afford  a  most 
humiliating  contrast  with  the  sobriety  maintained  in  the  American 
shipping  employed  in  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom."  He 
recommends  the  total  abolition  of  the  pernicious  use  of  ardeut 
spirits  on  board  of  emigrant  vessek,  coupled  with  certain  amend- 
ments, which  he  gives  in  detail,  of  the  Passenger  Act,  and  the 
construction  of  some  light-houses  along  the  shores  of  the  Grulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  These  suggestions,  we  are  glad  to  find,  have  been 
attended  to,  and  an  act  passed  this  session  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  them ;  so  that,  in  future,  emigrants  may  rest  satisfied 

«  In  the  work  of  Captain  Sturt,  named  at  the  bead  of  our  article,  the  reader  vfll 
find -much  valuable  informatiou  respecting  WvBtem  Australia.  We  have  aha 
named  Ci^tain  Irwin's  little  tract  on  the  Swan  River  Colony^  as  6nt  highly  cuaoss, 
and  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  than  we  had  been  led  to  nntidpate.  But  that 
are  not  the  colonies  to  which  any  sensible  person  will  mainly  look  for  thu  soct  of  rcdief 
which  forms  the  object  of  thin  paper* 

t  Emigration  Papers,  p.  12. 
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tbat  their  safety  and  sufficient  aocommodation  on  board  the  VMiek 
they  embark  in  are  secured  (as  far  as  human  caution  can  secure 
them)  by  efficient  legal  provisions ;  and  the  jecurxcfnca  of  such 
calamities  as  those  we  have  mentioned  rendered  all  but  impos-» 
sible. 

In  the  colony  emigrant  agents  have  been  judiciously  appointed^ 
not  only  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  principal  ports  of  debark*^ 
ation,  but  likewise  at  Toronto,  Lachine,  Kingston,  and  somt 
others  of  the  most  rising  townships  in  the  upper  province.  It  ii 
most  satisfactory  to  find  that  by  the  exertions  of  these  agents  the 
emigrants  on  their  arrival  are,  without  the  slightest  difficulty  and 
at  little  or  no  expense,  directed  to  the  points  to  which  they  wish 
to  proceed,  or  where  they  are  most  likely  to  meet  with  the  objects 
they  have  in  view^  whether  work  or  the  purchase  of  land;  that  they 
are  secured  from  imposition,  and  assisted,  when  they  require  it> 
with  the  means  of  reaching  their  destination.  The  government 
works  on  the  Welland  Canal  and  Grand  River  afford  ample  meani 
of  employment  for  such  labourers  as  might  not  at  first  meet  with 
an  engagement.  The  agent  at  Toronto  writes  that  '*  1500  labourer* 
are  at  present  required  on  tijese  works^  at  a  pay  of  twelve  dollars 
(more  than  9.L)  per  month,  and  found  in  provisions."  In  additjon 
to  these  works,  the  opening  of  roads  and  clearing  of  the  crown 
lands,  both  very  desirable  public  objects,  would  afford  the  means  * 
of  enlarging  this  temporary  resource  to  any  extent  which  might  be 
rendered  advisable  by  any  casual  accumulation  of  immigrants. 

These  arrangements,  as  we  observed  before,  are  excellent  as 
preparatives  for  the  adpption  of  an  enlarged  and  systematic  scheme 
of  colonization.  All  that  is  wanting  further  is  a  few  additional 
arrangements  in  this  country  for  regulating  the  stream  of  emigrantsi 
and  preparing  the  means  of  carrying  them  out  in  due  proportion 
to  the  numbers  that  may  propose  to  avail  themselves  Of  the  offer^ 
and  that  the  government  should  determine  on  making  an  application 
to  parliament  for  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  coriimence 
and  carry  on  the  measure  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  benefits  that  are  calculated  to  result  from  it. 

To  sooth  the  repugnance  of  those  charitable  but  mistaken  per? 
sons  who  exclaim  against  atl  aid  to  emigration  in  the  name  of  the 
poor  themselves,  we  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the  nume* 
rous  letters  that  now  lie  before  us,  from  paupers  who  have  left  this 
country  within  the  last  year  or  two,  to  theur  friends  who  remain  here^ 
The  whole  collection  breathes  but  one  tone,  tbat  of  exultation 
at  having  exchanged  English  pauperism  for  Canadian  abundance 
and  independence,  mingled  with  gratitude  to  those  who  assisted 
them  to  emigrate,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  see  their  friends  follow 
their  example.     We  are  induced  to  select,  medio  aterve,  some 

2  F  2  letters 
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letter!  froroi  emigrants  who  left  the  neighboiirnood  of  Fnmehi 
the  year.  1832,  not  because  they  are  more  highly  coloured  than 
pthcirs,  for  we  caa  assure  our  readers  this  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
hut.hecause.tbeyforai,  a  sort  of  sequel  to  those  of  the  emigrants 
from  Corsley  and  Chapmanslade,  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Frome, 
fiom  wbicb,.«iiew  yean  since,  when  urging  the  same  topic*  we 
extracted. several. interesting  passages.  Our  readers  will  observe 
that,  fitr  from  being  separated  for  ever  from  all  intercourse  witfa 
their  fiEmiilies  and  friends^  the  emigrants  in  many  cases  find  them- 
selves in  the  vicinity  of  old  friends  and  neighbours— rare  usually 
surrounded  by  members  of  their  family^  who  go  out  and  settle  near 
them — and  may  and  do  keep  up  probably  as  close  an  epistolary 
intercourse  with  the  friends  and  relatives  they  have  left  behind  as 
if  they  had  onl^  removed  to  another  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
3juc^  indeed  is  the  facility  of  communication  at  present  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  that  a  son  or  brother,  who 
has  settled  .in  Canada,  is  virtually  no  farther  removed  from  bis 
fetberor  sbter,  who  stays  behind  in  Sussex,  than  would  have  been 
the  case  a  century  back  if  he  had  removed  only  into  Lancashire. 

^,  '  ^LiilleYork^  Upper  Canada. 

« jDf  Afi  PxTgBR  AVD  MoTHEii, — I  havc  to  inform  you  that  John  and 
tare  livii^  at  his  aunt  Carpenter's,  and  we  are  very  comfortably 
settled  indeed.  John  has  plenty  of  work,  and  we  are  doing  very  well 
iB^e^d^  foe  Jdin  is  gettipg  7; .  6d.  a  day  of  our  money ;  and  his  aunt 
is  very  kmd  to  me,  and  f  am  just  as  comfortable  as  I  was  at  home, 
indeed  mope  so,  for  I  never  knew  the  want  of  victuals  or  drink  since 
I  enteHed  my  hunt's  house,  and  while  I  am  writii^  thb  we  have  a 
bottle  of  go6d  old  port  wine  on  the  table ;  and  I  was  wishing  that  you 
codd  enjoy  i  yourselves  with  the  same.  Bat  if  you  were  all  here,  to 
enjoy  .3^Mirsel9eB  akogedier,  it  would  be  more  comfortable ;  and  if  you 
V  were,  h^re^  y6a  would  fisdit  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do  in  £jy- 
>laitd,  for  you  do  not  hear  aay  complaint  or  any  begging  here.  I 
ahould.likeiloiiy  overto  ^rometosee  you  all*  but  if  you  would  give 
mp.aU  the  birda'  .cages  you  have  got,  I  would  not  stop  there,  for  I 
never  saw  a  more.beautiful^  pleasant  place  in  all  my  life,  than  litde 
York  is.  I  shall  not  persuade  you  to  come,  you  can  use  your  own 
mind ;  there  are  plenty  of  your  tools  used  here  for  combing  flax. 
Please  to  tell  my  brother  Frank  there  is  hatting  business  carried  on 
here,  and  if  he  had  a  little  money  he  might  soon  be.  a  gentleman. 
Tell  Frederick  shoemaking  is  an  excellent  trade,  and  so  is  glazing. 
Please  tti  tell  my  brother  Riehard  that  ^rdening  is  one  of  the  best 
of  trades  here,  for  people  are  too  independent  to  rise  their  own 
g«rdeB*stitff^and  a  cabbage  is  sold  for  4d  in  the  market;  a  good 
gardener  is  wanted  here  vcsybad  indoed.  Please  to  tell  my  dear 
sister  Bliza  if  I  had  hearkened  to  h»  I  never,  should  ha;ve-  been  in 
Apierica;  but  I  only  wish  she  had  my  spkit  .to  come  hjore  too,  she 

would 
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vmuld  apt  wmt  to  go  Wk  agaiB*  Ask  ber  if  she  knew  Nancy  Pool- 
man,  in  Wine-Street,  who  used  to  i^ay  with  Edith  Sheppard  so  mach, 
and  tell  her  I  am  living  with  her,  and  am  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long; 
and  I  should  have  been  ten  times  more  so/ had  it  not  been  for  the  loss 
of  my  poor  child,  who  died  soon  after  we  eame  here — she  ilad  ev^ty 
attention  paid  her.  We  were  <  five  waein-  oo^nfaig*  froai- Bristol  -to 
Quebec,  and  eighteen  days  to  little  York;  weJuui  a  Tiery 'pltosMit 
passage  on  the  ocean,  but  very  rm^h  up  the  rmpids^and  that  ia  the 
reason  Mrs.  Carpenter  wished  me  to  oomo  New  York  way.  -  <Oive  itiy 
kind  love  to  little  Jane,  and  teU  her  I  wish  she  was  .oather«,  as  she 
eould  get  as  much  work  as  she  could  do,  and  good  woxk  too— it  is 
ft.  6d.  for  making  a  shirt,  without  any  stitching,  and  I  havte  as  much  ' 
in  the  house  as  I  can  do.  Please  to  tell  Mr.  ax^  Mrs.  F.  that  I  think 
they  were  very  foolish  in  going  back  again,  for  I  am  sure  they  might 
have  done  veu:y  well  here;  but  that  is  the  way  of  some  people,  they 
just  come  and  look  round,  and  run  back  again  before  they  know  any 
thing  about  it,  and  give  it  a  bad  name,  but  I  speak  us  I  find  it :  I  have 
never  known  the  want  of  anything  shice  I  landed  in  America;  and 
wearing  apparel  is  Just  as  cheap  as  it  is  at  home;  I  hiiv^  bought  a 
very  handsome  Leghorn  bonnet  for  19».,  a  new  bat  for  John,  a  pa(r 
of  shoes  each,  two  new  gowns  and  aprons,  a- very  baildsome  blaok  stUc 
shawl,  and  a  pair  of  new  trowsers  for  John,  and  I  have  a  pound  to 
spare ;  and  this  is  more  than  I  should  have  had  in  Frome  in  a  year, 
therefore  I  do  not  repent  leaving  it :  but  if  I^had  you  all  here  I  lihould 
be  happier.  Do  not  delay  writing,  for  I  long  td  hear  from  yon,  * 
*  From  your  loving  Son  and  Daughter, 

•  John  and  SordtA  HiLt..' 

As  a  pendant  to  this  letter  from  children  to  their  parents,  we 
subjoin  one  from  two  parents  to  those  of  their  children  whom  they 
had  left  behind,  though,  it  would  seem,  they  had  taken  several  with 
them  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  letter  as  happily  firovided 
for.  This  common  epistle  from  a  father  and  noUier,  subscribed 
by  bothy  and  in  which  each  tabes  the  pen  akcmately  without  a«y 
distinguishing  mark,  is  very  usual  among  letters  of  this  clasi.  This 
letter  is  evidently  begun  by  the  father,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover where  the  mother  commences  her  portion  of  the  joint  corre- 
spondence, from  the  maternal  pride  and  iove  evinced'  ip  her 
account  of  her  chitdren*s  improved  condition. 

*  Augmte^  Upper  Cftnada* 

*'  My  pbar  Childrkn, — ^I  received  your  kind  and  welcome  letter, 
and  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  well,  as  it  leaves  .ns  allat  present,  thank 
66d  for  it.  How  glad  we  aie  to  hear  you  are  coming.  I  hope  the 
Lord  win  bring  you  safe  over  the  mighty  deep.  My  dear  children,  I 
do  long  for  the  time  to  come  to  see  yon.  What  a  joyfol  day  willthat 
be  for  us  to  be  together.  We  have  taken  fifteen  acree  •f  land,  and 
are  ^oing  tb  put  some  of  it  in  order  for  yon,  agauost  you  come ;  you 
are  the  right  man  for  this  oonntry^a  man  wl^  Ukosliii  wcsk^atout 
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«iid  able  like  yoa,  there  is  no  fear. of  comity  hero.  I  liaro^a  cxitr^ 
calf,  two  pigs,  and  eight  chicken:  we  had  a  very  fine  hanre^t.  Your 
^i»ter  Sophia  lives  at  Squire  Lougley's,  where  she  did  when  the  first 
oame«  waiting-oo^d,  10/.  a  year.  Jane  is  house-maid  at  Squiro 
Jones's,  IW.  a  year;  I  am  happy  to  stay  she  is  \^ry  steady.  Hepzeba 
has  not  been  home  to  live  sinoe  we  landed)  she  has  3  A  10;..  Henry 
has  his  living^and  clothes,  lives  at  Mr.  Hicks's,  where  we  took  the  land 
when  we  iicst  came.  Daniel  and  little  William  live  at  home  with  me ; 
he  grows  a  very  fine  boy,  he  can  talk  anything  now:  sometimes  I 
say,  ^^  Baby,  I  want  the  cow,"  he  will  take  a  stick  and  drive  her  to 
the  door  for  me  to  milk.  You.  are  desirous  to  know  what  I  do:  the 
farmer's  wife  is  glad  with  me ;  X  go  to  market  one  day,  sometimes 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  go  to  Prescott  to.  sell  and  buy  for  them  ; 
and  when  they  sheared  their  sheep,  I  helped  them  to  sort  the  wool ; 
they  asked  me  if  I  could  spin  in  the  hand-turn,  I  said  yes,  so  I  have 
earned  twenty  shillings,  and  I  am  going  to  buy  me  a  gown :  they  doQ*t 
pay  in  money :  last  week  I  went  and  picked  up  apples,  for  which  I 
had  my  keep  and  a  bag  of  apples.  They  are  very  good  to  me ;  if  I 
want  anything  in.  their  garden,  I  send  and  have  it.  Your  dear  sisters 
and  brothers,  when  I  read  the  letter  to  them,  their  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  to  hear  you  were  coming ;  Sophia  says,  *'  Then  I 
shall  be  happy."  We  all  long  for  that  happy  day  to  come.  Give  oar 
kind  love  to  my  sister  French :  I  hope  I  shall  see  her  in  America. 
Give  oar  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Heel  and  Sarah,  &c  I  am  sorry  you  did 
not  say  anything  of  Thomas  Barter ;  he  was  at  our  house  about « 
month  ago  ;  he  has  a  very  good  place  ;  he  lives  handy  our  Sophia ; 
sometimes  they  come  here  together,  they  live  at  one  place  but  not  at 
^he  same  house ;  he  takes  my  house  as  home.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
in  the  same  place  as  your  three  sisters  live  there  is  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Meetings  the  same  as  in  England. 

'  From  your  affectionate  Father  and  Mother, 

'  WiLLiAU  and  Jane  Rawlikgs.' 

One  more  specimen  and  we  have  done  :«^ 
*  *  Upper  Canada. 

•  My  dear  Wifr, — I  received  your  letter  on  the  4th  of  this  month, 
and  ain  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  all  well :  I  thank  God  for  it.  I 
Am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  never  had  one  hour's  illness  since  1 
left  you,  that  is  a  blessed  thing  to  say.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
was  so  stout  or  so  strong  in  my  life  as  at  present ;  I  thank  Grod  for  it. 
I  have  got  my  house  built  and  the  roof  put  on,  and  one  room  finished ; 
it  is  twenty-four  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  four  good  rooms 
in  it,  when  finished,  which  1  hope  will  be  in  March  or  April.  Do 
not  bide  and  set  rid  of  all  your  i^onev,  and  then  ^ay  I  wbh  I  had 
went  to.Can^.when  I  had  some,  ^^e  have  no  landlord  to  come 
at  Michaelmas*  to  say  I  want  my  rent:  no  poor-rates  to  pay;  we 
fure  la  a  free  country.  It  is  a  pretty  thing  to  stand  at  one's  own 
door  an4  see  a  hundred  fuures  of  land  of  his  own.  I  wish  you  would 
;.  go 
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go  to  my  btollitrs  and  your  ovrh,  or  send  and  penotde  th«m  all  to 
eome,  if  they  oan ;  not  to  mind  if  they  have  hot  one  ehUJing  in  their 
pockets  when  they  land,  they  soon  get  more.  Yon  must  think  if  I 
was  bad  oS  here,  I  should  not  wish  a  dear  wife  and  family  to  come 
tad  be  the  same,  Edgar,  be  sure  to  take  care  of  your  poor  dear 
mother,  and  the  little  children ;  may  God  bless  you,  and  send  you  a 
safe  journey :  so  no  more  at  present  from  your  loving  husband  and 
father, 

*  Robert  Sladb. 

•  P.S. — If  I  nevei^  see  you  no  more  on  earth,  1  hope  I  shall  in 
heaven.  May  the  Lord  bless  you  all,  my  little  dears.  May  the  Lord 
bless  every  subscriber ;  I  hope  they  Will  never  Hve  to  want  it.' 

We  conclude  with  the  same  wish ;  may  the  Lord  bless  every 
6ne  who  will  contribute  to  the  good  work  of  aiding  the  bonest 
and  industrious  poor^  whom  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  the  natu- 
ral progress  of  population  expanding  within  a  narrow  insular 
area,  has  reduced  to  misery  in  Ireland,  to  parochial  slavery  and 
degradation  in  Britain,  to  remove  to  a  situation  where  they  will 
enjoy  the  comfort,  independence,  and  happy  prospects  that  are  so 
strikingly  depicted  in  these  artless  letters — where  they  will  become 
a  blessmg  to  society  at  large,  to  themselves,  their  friends,  and  their 
native  country,  instead  of  an  incumbrance  and  a  spectacle  of  ill- 
i^eqiiited  patienee  under  almost  intolerable  and  wholly  undeserved 
sufferings. 


Art.  VIL— «S<ona  degli  antichi  Popoli  ItaKani,   di  Giuseppe 
Micali.     Tomi  3.     8vo.    Firenze,  1832. 

THE  vast  erudition,  and,  no  doubt,  the  spirit  of  bold  and 
ingenious  speculation,  which  the  German  scholars  of  recent 
days  have  carried  into  every  branch  of  antiauarian  inquiry  have 
thrown  into  the  shade  the  more  modest — though,  in  some  instances, 
not  less  meritorious — researches  of  writers  in  other  countries. 
Some  of  the  Italian  literati,  in  particular,  have  ill-brooked  the  inva- 
sion on  what  they  considered  their  own  peculiar  territory — the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Italy;  their  journals  have  been  constantly  open  to 
rude,  and  Occasionally  not  unsuccessful,  attacks  upon  the  new  views 
of  Roman  history.  To  this  jealous  and  resentful  spirit,  however, 
Signor  Micdii  is  altogether  superior:  he  does  full  justice,  even  where 
he  differs  from  them,  to  the  more  eminent  scholars  of  Germany. 

•  As  to  some,'  he  observes,  •  who  discuss  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  come  fbrward  ds  writers,  on  the  credit  of  opinions 
alreaoy  published  by  others — ^imagining  that*  they  have  composed  a 
book  when  they  have  compiled  one.  But  from  this  imputation  are 
exempted  those  dietiagidshed  men  who,  by  their  acute  fesearobee 
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Ustory  greaWr  fuUn^^s,  Wr9>  and:  utility*  Of.  the^e,  tq  puta  over 
others^  suffice  the  illustriouB  names  of  a  J^^iebu1lr  imdan  Otfri^ 
MQUer/       ^ 

He  adds,  however — ^in  a  tone  assuredly  of  pardonable  national 
feeling— ^that  bis  countryman  Yico  had  already  opened  the  waj  to 
all  the  brilliant  discov^ies  of  later  times. 

*  Italy  is  wlllingyxm  every  subject,  to  avail  herself  of  the  emdltioa 
of  others ;  but«  as  well  fcxr  her  philoeophy,  as  for  her  national  spirit 
and  genius,  she  has  bo  need  to  look  beyond  hcirself.  We  appr^eciate 
and  from  our  hearts  give  all  due  honour  to  foreigners ;  yet  we 
cannot,  without  a  compassionate  smile,  see  those  same  opinions,  which 
are,  by  inalienable  inheritance,  the  patrimony  of  our  countryi  returning 
home  to  us  in  a  ^ireign  language. 

We  shall  not  attempt  the  arduous^  and  not  very  profitable^  task 
of  vindicating  their  due  proportion  of  literary  glory  to  the  scholars 
of  either  country.  TJie  dark  oractes  of  Vico  certainly  contained 
the  primary  principles  of  almost  all  the  hew  discoveries  of  the 
present  day,  but  undeveloped^  and  enwrapped  in  that  enigmatic 
pbspurity  whicb  belonged  to  his  aty)e :  on  the  other  haud^  it.  must 
be.admitted^  that  ih^^^rman^  ifieimelvfs  were  the  first  to  dp  jos* 
tioe  to  Vico,  and  to  obtain  for  the  philosophic  NeapoUt»i  that  Ko- 
ropean  reputation  which  was  due  to  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  his  views ;  but  which  his  peculiar  and  repulsive  manner  of 
writifig)  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  Bis  opinions^  had  prevented 
him  from  attaining,  even  in  his  own  country. 

The  present  woHl  of  Signor  Miesfli  may  be  considered  a  rifa^ 
cidniento  of  his  former  publication^  V  Italia  avanH  U  Daminio 
del  Romani.  It  is  so  superior  in  every  respect — in  extent  and 
depth  of  inquiry^  as  well  as  in  more  mature  judgment — that  we 
fear  the  author  will  hipiself  endanger  any  claims  to,  originality^ 
xyliich  he.migltt  have  founded  on  the  date  of  his  former  work,  by  the 
neglect  to  which  he  will  baye  consigned  it  by  this  '  History  of  the 
ancient  Peoples  of  Italy.'  We  have  been  led,  indeed,  to  his  pre- 
sent treatise  by  an  incidental  circumstance.  In  a  former  article  on 
Egyptian  antiquities,  we  had  beea  struck  by  tbe  extraordinary  simi- 
larity between  the  vast  Egyptian  catacombs  and  some  of  those  ante* 
Roman  cemeteries  in  Italy, Which  appear  from  recent  discoveries 
to  have  been  very  common  in  the  old  Etrurian  cities.  We  ves- 
tured to  recommend  this  inquiry,  as  possessing  peculiar  interest 
to  Italian  scholars,  and  as  likely  to  be  pursued  by  them  with  the 
greatest  local  advantages.  We  were  not  at  that  time  aware  that 
Signor  Micali  had  carried  on  this  investigation  vrith  so  much 
ardour,  and  had  avowedly  espoused  the  theory  of  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  Etrufian  civilization.  ,  He  has,  in  Justice  to  himself, 
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twMMlted  tbetoluBies  bow  before  ut;  awl  ne  skAll  begm  wkh 
qootio^lii$  own  general  statement  of  At  eonclumons  at  wiuch  he 
has  arrited>— 

*That  the  principles  of  these  oriental  notions  in  Etniria  were 
chiefly  derired  from  Egypt  is  not  a  mere  ingenious  speculation,  for 
we  have  inost  positive  demonstration  in  the  monuments  themselves, 
which  establish  with  the  greatest  weight  of  authority,  that  at  a  very 
early  period  there  e&isted  in  Etruria  a  centre  of  dvilisatioa  contonpo- 
raneoos  with  that  of .  the  East  and  of  ^^fypt.  And  here,  we  mean  to 
•peak  ,ef  tbe  mast  amimU  tnonummlSf  or  those  wluch  at  least  are 
the  representatives  of  the  tenets  received  in  the  mo$t  ancient  titna; 
in  these  alQoe  the  tme  and  legitimate  national  cliaracter  can  be 
stedied;  those  which  betray  in  any  manner  the  influence  of  Gre« 
cian  art,  or  mythology,  belong  to  a  period  manifestly  secondary, 
and  can  only  give  false  notions  of  the  history  of  the  primitive  Etrus- 
cans. Now  the  principal  symbols  which  passed  at  first  into  Etruria^ 
as  the  veil  of  the  secret  doctrines,  are  found  in  great  numbers,  parti- 
cularly among  the  monuments  in  the  sepulchres ;  which  men  in  the 
older  times,  profoundly  impressed  with  religious  notions,  considered 
their  true  and  eternal  dwelling.  There  are  seen  Canopic  vases,  figures 
of  biform  nature,  winged  sphinxes,  and  every  other  kind  of  monstnms 
atlimal ; — all  the  significant  emblems  of  the  East,  or  oi  mysterious 
Egypt  ;«^-^e  very  doctrine  of  Atnenti  recurs  ih  a  greatmany  repre* 
seutations  ;-^e  e^l  pkured  in  oppositkni  to  the  ]^tectiqg  genii  ;—*. 
soaiebet  in  g^real  nvnbeffs;— ^and^ia  what  BM>re  particularly  regards 
tbe  .arte  o£.  design^  the  woiknianshH;^  and  the  iviitation  of  the  Sgyp- 
tians,  which  we  might  Ernest  ei^l-tbe  Asiatic  style  of  £truria»  are  the 
great  disun^tion  cl  works  properly  called  Tuscan.  Figures  having 
four  wiPgSy  and  other  nnnsual  symbolic  forma  and  signs,  which  rather 
distingui^h  the  Phoenician,  or  Syrian,  or  Babylonian  divinities,  show 
still  ^rther,  that  the  highly-religious  Etruscans  adopted,  wherever 
tl)ey  made  their  voyages,  or  traded,  celestial  protector^ — more  parti- 
cularly in  the  East,  the  abundant  source  of  superstitions.  Indeed, 
without  going  so  far,  in  the  neighbouring  Sardinia,  which  was  inha- 
bited by  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Etruscans,  the  latter  might 
easily  appropriate  many  things  foreign  to,  yet  in  strict  conformity 
with,  their  own  system;  and  these  same  Asiatic,  Phoenician,  and 
Egyptian 'not^ns — the  groundwork  of  the  national  Etrusean'  mytho- 
fogy-^were  so  deeply  rooted  from  their  aotiqnity.  in  Etraria,  that 
even  when  the  people  begaa  to  fall  away  from  its  ancient  creed,  and 
the  power  of  the  priesthood  to  decline — when  the  arts  of  design 
wholly  Gredaed,  imitating  only  the  Hellenic  models — we  still  find  no£ 
a  few  of  the  aym|>ol^  and  the  fables  of  the  antiquated  religion  brought 
uppn  the  scene,  though  under  more  graceful  forms.  We  now  touch  only 
rapidly  an  in^portant  subject,  which  will  be  more  fully  developed  in 
the.  next  volume.' 

Signer  Micali  appeals  to  the  highly  interesting  volume  of 
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engravings  which  ^accompaniea  his  treatise,  for  the  levideDce  on 
which  he  ■  grounds  this  curious  theory  ^  and,  undoubtedly,,  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  Egyptian  forms  and  symbols  which 
occupy  many  of  his  plates  :  several  of  them,  if  inserted  in  Rosel- 
liiii's  work,  might  pass  without  suspicion  for  genuine  monuments 
from  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  The  severe  historical  criticism  of 
modern  times  will  scarcely,  however,  accede  to  the  conclusions  of 
Sigiior  Micati,  without  a  move  profound  and  rigid  investigation ; 
but  his  case,  as  it  stands,  is  so  full  of  interest  to  the  antiquariao, 
and,  at  least  at  iirst  sight,  has  so  much  probability  in  its  favour,  as 
fairly  to  claim  such  an  investigation.  Many  questions  immediately 
Suggest  themselves.  Since  it  is  well  known  that  at  later  periods  the 
Egyptian  religion  was  propagated  in  Italy  with  so  much  success  as 
to  defy  the  laws  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  have  we  clear 
and  undeniable  proof  that  these  Egyptian  monuments  do  really  be- 
long to  the  old  Etruscan  period  f  Can  we  place  full  reliance  oti  the 
Classification  of  the  Etrurian  monuments  themselves,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  bear  marks  of  Egyptian  origin,  according  to  their  age  ? 
{s  not  the  fact  that  they  are  mingled  up  with  other  symbolic  repre- 
sentations from  Phoenicia  and  the  East,  rather  against  the  theory 
of  the  Egyptian  descent  of  Etrurian  art  and  civilization?  To 
these  difficulties  we  do  not  venture  to  suppose  that  we  can  offer 
a  satisfactory  or  decisive  solution ;  but  the  opportunity  is  temptiag 
to  enter  into  the  iieid  of  Etrurian  antiquities,  which  has  been  cul- 
tivated of  late  with  so  much  activity,  if  not  success  ;  and  to  give 
iome  view,  however  necessarily  rapid  and  imperfect,  of  the  curious 
questions  which  are  connected  with  this  subject.  We  shall  not 
scruple  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  rliebuhr,  of  Otfried 
Miiiler's  elaborate  work  '  Die  Etrusker** — and  of  the  valuable 
researches  of  Sir  William  Gell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  those  of  Signor  Micali. 

Etruria  is  one  of  the  great  and,  as  yet,  unsolved  problems  of 
ancient  history.  It  is  clear  that,  before  the  Romans,  there  existed  in 
Italy  a  great  nation,  in  a  state  of  advanced  civilization,  with  pob< 
lie  buildings  of  vast  magnitude,  and  works  constructed  on  sci- 
entific principles  and  of  immense  solidity,  in  order  to  bring  the 
marshy  plains  of  central  and  northern  Italy  into  regular  cultivatjoit. 
They  were  a  naval  and  commercial  peopfe,  to  ^^honi  tradition 
assigned  the  superiority,  at  one  period,  over  the  iiavigaiton  uf  the 
Mediterranean.  Their  government  seems  to  have  been  nearly 
allied  to  the  oriental  theocracies;  religion  uns  the  doininant 
principle ;  the  ruliug  aristocracy  a  sacerdotal  order.  Some 
writers  have  pretended  to  trace  out  a  regular  division  into  caster* 
but  Micali  rejects  that  notion,  and  thb  with  somewhat  too  mudi 
of  indignant  ardoUr.     In  their  federal  government^  (each  Eiruscai^ 
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UaioQ  Qonmted  of  twalta  etties,  one  beyond  ihe  Apennines,  one 
ill  Tuscany  proper^  one  in  Campenia,)  in  their  internal  polity,,  in 
their  u^ges,  ibe  Etrurian  nation  bore  some  retembiiHice  to  .tlie 
other  r«<:es  of  Italy,  those  of  aboriginal  or  Oscan  descent;,  in  tiieir 
religion  also,  some  few  traces  of  similitude  may.  be  found,  though 
ibat  of  £truria  was  a  far  more  regular, artilicial,  and. powerful  sys* 
tern ;  in  their  language  they  stood  entirely  alone.  They  were  named 
by  the  Greeks  and, Romans,  Tyrrhenians,  or  Tuscans — tlieir  land 
Tyrrhenia.and  Etruria:  they  called  themselves,  however,  by  an 
appellation  which  never  seems  to  have  been  familiarized  among 
the  other  nations  of  Italy,  the  Ra<-seni  or  Ra-sena.^ 

What,  Uien,  was  this  nation  which  the  earliest,  as  far  as  history 
or  even  tradition  extends,  established  in  the  west  an  empire  re« 
9embling  those  of  India,  Babylonia,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  ?  Was 
it  a  pure  and  unmingled  race  ?  To  what  family  of  the  nations  of 
mankind  did  it  belong  ?  Did  it  originate  or  receive  from  some 
foreign  quarter  its  remarkable  civilization?  Language,  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  extensive  research  and  philosophic  spirit 
of  modern  philology,  haa  become  the  safest  clue  to  the  affiliation 
of  remote  races,  here  altogether  fails.  The  Etnasoan  language 
stands  alone,  a  problem  and  a  mystery,  not  merely  allied  to  none 
of  the  older  dialects  of  Italy,  but  bearing  no  •  resemUaoce  to  any 
tongue  with  which  it.has  yet  been  compared.  The  barren  nesuU 
of  Otfried  Miiller*8  learned  exouraus  leaves  us  with  little  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  proper  names,  one  or  two  conjectural 
grammatical  forms»  and  a  probable  sign  of  the  patronymic; 
jKiebuhr  has  said  that  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  words,  avU  rU,  which  certainly  mean  vixit  annos  ;  but 
it  ia  not  quite  clear  which  word  b  the  verb,  and  which  the  noun. 
It  is  most  likely  that  the  word  inrce  answers  to  l«oi8i.f  We  are 
not  aware  whether  the  advocates,  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
Tuscan .  civilizatian  have  instituted  any  comparison  between  the 
Etrurian  and  the  ancient  Egyptian,  as  far  as  it  may  be  obscurely 
traced  in  the  modern  Coptic.  There  is  certainly  some  slight 
similarity  between  the  Etrurian  words,  which  seem  to  consist 
^ — .  ■    ■  ■■  ^ ,  ...  I  .  ...   .  ■  ■■  ■,.,,■■...  fc  , 

^  We  tubJQia  th«  iiot«,of  WaohtiiHith  (Altere  GwtfhiehtAdat  RimiflehMi  Staikts, 
p.  81)  as  the  most  iQu^enioiui  solutioa  o(  the  relationship  of  these  names.  In  Tuff^w 
there  appears  to  be  the  Etruscan  termination,  in  general  entta  (Porseuna,  Vibenna, 
Sistnoa) ;  in  Etmsei,  and  in  the  softened  word  Tutct,  the  Latin ;  the  same  may  be 
traced  ia  Tycrb«nia  and  Btruria.  The  demations  from  itm,  ikm,  ikkritf  hownf  er  se- 
ductive the  allusion  to  the  pri9sthood,  and  that  from  rvftut  (Dionys.  u  26),  ^xplain«d 
from  the  improvement  of  the  Cyclopian  style  of  buildintf  by  towers  (Hirt  in  Wolfs 
Analecttt,  1-156),  or  indeed  the  Tu-Rasena,  carry  ns  no  uurther  than  the  decompo- 
sition into  Etryes,  a  people,  and  Ur,  the  name  of  their  country. 
.  f  la  the  hmfiplio  bi^guii  of  Pisaurum,  karmpexfui^uriator  is  tienslated  NHmJIs 
tmtnft  phruniac.  The  reader  will  iudge  from  this  specimen  tiie  character  of  the 
language,  and  its  remoteoeu  firom'the  Latin* 

almost 
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ftifiiost  entiyeljF  eStomommts,  ami:  from  ivUdi  ^ure  oity  fririy  svp- 
pose  that  the  sbarter  vowek  v^tre  omitted  in  writiiig  aft  in  ihe 
Semitic  koguages,  and  in  the  Egyptian  aa:  made  oiU  1^  the  iiter- 
pr^»rg  of  bieroglyphiGs*  Many  of  the  latter  are^  in  like  tnanaer, 
composed'  alasost  entirely  of .  consonants^  to  which  it  wonid  be 
diffieuit  for  the  most  flexible  organs,  to  give  any  eonnd-imthout 
supplying  the  inlef mediate,  vowels.  We  sludl. invert,  however, 
again  tO' this  point,  and,  at  present,  only  further  observe,  that  the 
only  conclusion  at  wliich  we  can  arrive  is  ekber  thai  the  Tnscan 
belonged  to  the  Semitic  class  of  languages,  and  migrated  from  the 
East  in  some  unknown  line,  (it  has  do  connexion,  appareattly,  with 
the  Phoenician  or.  Punic;)  or  that  tt' is,  like  thoBaaque,  the  seii- 
tary  representative  of  some  earlier-  stream  of  population,  which 
flowed  over  Europe  from  the  great  Eastern  cradle  of  btmumkind. 
It  has  no  alliauce,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  with  the  Basque,  still 
less  widi  the  Celtic  dialects,  whose  relationship  to  the  great  liumty 
of  the  Indo-Teutonie  languageshas  been  of  late  ao  curiously  de- 
vdoped  by  Dr.  Priiclmrd, 

What,  then,  was  the  primitive,  or  ralHer  the  earliest  European 
settlement,  to  which  the  Ra-sena,  at  least  the  dominatit  ra€e  of  the 
great  Etrurian  empire,  can  be  traced  ?  The  hypothesis  adoptcil 
by^Niebnhr^nd  Ins  followers  brings  them  from  the  Kbcetian  Alps; 
and  there  is'  reallv  satisfactory  evidence  tlint  the  mountaineers  of 
thntdistrict  were  of  the  Etruscan  race.  According  to  the  ancieni 
authorities,  the  Etruscan  confederacy  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines 
was  dissolved  by  the  inroads  of  the  GauU,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
inaccessible  Alp ioe  vulleys  from  the  pursuit  of  ihe  invadetw, 
Niebuhr  strongly  urges  the  improbability  that  a  race,  enfeebled  by 
luxniy^  and  i»«in  un war!  ike  ^tate  of  civil  i^atioll^  without  power  Id 
resist  the  invading  barbarians  of  Gaul,  should  be  able  to  disposseis 
the  hardy  mountain- clan  of  the  Alps.  There  is,  he  obi^nes,  the 
decisive  aathority  of  Polybius  that  the  Alpine  clans,  at  the  time 
of  the  Gallic  invasion,  were  numerous  and  powerful*  'llie  defeated 
Etruscans  wouM^  therefore,  more  probably  have  thrown  ihtJui^Kcs 
upon  the  main  body  of  their  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  ^e 
Po^  and- fecund  refuge  among  the  flourishing  cities  of  Etruria  proper^ 

*  The  natural  movetnent'  (says  an  able  follower  of  Klebuhr)  "of 
tfie^  population  ex^ielled  by  the  Gauls  wouM  have  b^en  to  fall  hack 
upon  the' main  bot^y  of  their  iiallon  in  their  oldest  seats  south  at  the 
Apenninesy  (which  with  the  swamps  between  them  and  the  Pa  actm» 
ally  formed  an  available  line  of  defence,)  not  to  insulate  tbemiol^?^ 
in  the  northern  mountains.  5 [it  if  Bhoetia  was  the  mother  count n^ 
whence  the  Etruscans  had  originally  descended  Into  the  plain  of  halyi 
it  may  easily  be  believed  that  a  part  of  the  nation  staid  behind,  and 
to  them. « the  dwellers  about  the  Po  may  have  returnedj  when  ibty 
sought  shelter  from  the  terrible  Gauls.     It  may  be  esteemed  a  nan* 
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finnaticiiriof  1U» bypodurisiof  ttte  origrin  of  dw  BtooMtt*^ llnl  th^ 
MUved  Ihe  aortk  ta  be  the  seat  of  thear  gods«' 

Manjr  objections  might  easily  he  staoted  against  this  theory,^ 
wineh^iike:mflny  of  those  espoused  by  ks  acute  advocate^  liommands 
admimtioff /by  its  ingenuity^  rather  than  ouforces  oon^iction.  The 
EtmscaO'  nation  in  its  floumhing  ^taie  niay<  as  Niebufar  adoiits, 
have  taken  military  possession  of  the  mountains.  If  so^  their 
tioops^  stationed  there,  for  the:  defence  of  the  passes>  but  turned 
by  the  intadii^  GaalSf  may  hove.been  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
their  countiymeo,  and  in  their  uaconquered  recesses  ^afforded  a 
reftige  and  protection  to  those  who  were  unable  to  fly  to  the  south. 
'llie  clans  in  many  of  the  Alpine  taHeys  may  have  been  handy  and 
mmterous,  in  others  comparatively  few  and  feeble ;  in  particutar 
pans  tbey  may  hare  been  driven  out  by  the  Gauls,  who  may  have 
left  the  conquered  and  dispeopled  valleys  when  the  more  fertile 
plains  below  opened  upon  their  view,  and  offered  more  tempting 
scene*  for  enterprise  aud  plunder.  How  Nietmhr  can  make  out 
that  his  hypothesis  is  not  contrary  to  Livy's  view  of  the  subject,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  The  historian  states  that  the  Etrnscans 
ihrst  inhabited  the  country  south  (da)  of  the  Apennines,  afterwards 
(pastas)  that  on  the  north  (^ons),  as  far  as  the  Alpa-— adding^ 
Afpiait  ^fuaftie  as  geniUma  kami  dubie  (nigo  €$tf  mageimi  Ubmiii. 
According  to  this. statement,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  vnUegw 
were"  in  general  of  .£arusc8n  descent-^*  e.  desoended  from  the 
Etnuotms  of  the  Month  i  and  Livy  has,  as  it  were,  anlidpntod 
Niebobr's  forther  argument,  from  the  harshness  of  the  language, 
as  an  evidence  of  its  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  rude  mountainee«s» 
As  inflnenoe  of  which  he  traces  in  die  modem  Florentine  pronun- 
ciation. The  Konum  writer  states  that  tliey  became  savage  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  tlM^  inhabited;  add  retained  nothing 
hot  the  language,  and  that  in  a  corrupted  form — quos  loca  ipuL 
effirdrunt,  ne  ^id  ex  cuUiqw),  prcster  s&tmm  linguuB,  n€c  eum  in- 
cwmptumyTetmerent. 

In  rejecting  this  particular  hypothesis  of  the  nortbesn  origin  of 
the  Rasena,  or  dominant  part  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  the  whole 
weight  of  ancient  authority  b  in  favour  of  Micali.  Nor  are  the 
odier  vestiges  ^f  the  progress  of  the  Etrurians  from  north  to 
sottth-^the  tradition,  for  instance,  that  they  expelled  the  Um- 
brians,  whose  name  remained  attached  to  the  river  Umbro-— 
sttfllcient,  in  our  opinion,  to  outweigh  the  nuiform  testimony 4>f 
the  classical  writers. 

But  if  the  northern  origin  of  the  Rasena  be  abandoned  >  whence 

*  It  is  by  no  m«ant  aa  original  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr's— it  had  previously  in  its 
(kwu  the  great  names  of  Freret  and  of  ileyne.  It  has  been  adopted  also  by  Pro- 
feabr  Jlkel,  whose  cnrious,  but  <  one-sided/  work  on  the  Teutoaic  otigin  of  Lstia 
vasiefieliPMl  ia  a  recent  Nuoiber  of  this  Jonra^ 

did 
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did  the  grett  DatAn^  df  the  Etrusdtns  com^  ?-^Were  'th^  an  tro- 
mingled  race,  who  brought  with  them  iroin  the  East  the  Orient^ 
character  of  their  polity  and  their  religton^  their  sacerdotal  order, 
their  ritual,  dieir  astronomical  cycle->-and»  lastly^  their  fine  arts,  at 
least  in  their  earlier  and  ruder  state?  If  a  mingled  people*  of  what 
different  races  were  they  formed,  in  what  proportioos^  in  what  rek- 
tion  to  each  other  ?  According  to  the  theory  which  naturally  cob* 
nects  itself  with  the  northern  origin  of  the^  Rasena*  though  it  ia  not 
necessarily  implicated  with  it,  the  Rasena  were  a  conquering  tribe, 
who  established  themselves  in  the  country  of  a  civilised  people—- «Jr., 
the  Tyrrhenians,  a  Pelasgian  race---*and  reducing  them  to  a  state  of 
bondage,  employed  their  arts  in  the  service  ,of  the  ruiiag  caate^  The 
great  works  were  executed  by  the  skill  and  the  enforoed  indostry 
of  the  enslaved  inhabitanta  of  the  land*.  Thia  German  view 
awakens  all  the  patriotic  indignation  of  Micsijii.  He  cannot  endure 
the  imputation,  that  the  great  Tuscan  nataen  was  formed  of  tjraii' 
nous  masters  and  oppressed  and  overworked  slaves,  it  is  amasHi| 
to  observe  with  what  peremptory  decision  these  two  able  writen 
give  out  their  opposite  views  im  the  constitution  of  the  civil  society 
of  the  ancient  fitruria^—in  fact,  with  little  evidence  before  them, 
except  the  vast  ruins  of  their  public  works.     Niebuhr  had  said : 

*■  It  was  because  the  Etrascan  state  was  founded  on  conquest  that 
the  noblies  had  such  a  multitude  of  clients,  like  the  Thessalian  penestse, 
vi^mm  they  employed  in  task*-virork,  and  without  whom  their  colossal 

works  could  hardly  have  been  adiieved The  worics  of  the 

Strusoans,  the  very  ruins  of  which  asSonish  ns,  caimot,  it  is  perfectly 
evidentk  have  been  executed  in  small  states  without  task^masters  sad 
bondmeB.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  great  superiority  ai  the 
£t,ru8can  rulers  in  this  point  to  the  Egyptian.  All  their  works  thst 
we  are  acquainted  with  have  a  great  public  object ;  they  are  not  py* 
ramid3,  obelisks,  and  temples*  multiplied  without  number ;  if  the 
people  suffered  in  this  hard  service  it  was  not  for  idle  purposes*  So 
too,  and  by  means  of  task-work,  did  Rome  build  when  governed  by 
Etruscan  kings ;  after  she  became  free,  all  great  works  were  at  a 
stand  until  the  republic  had  grown  rich  by  its  victories  and  conquests; 
and  when  compared  with  her  oldest  works,  and  with  those  of  the 
Ethiscan  cities,  the  building^s  of  imperial  Rome  make  but  an  inconsi- 
derable figure.' — Hare  and  ThirlwalVs  TrtmHaiioh^  vol.  i.,  p.  117-127. 

To  this  Micali  replies,  speaking  of  the  surprising  and  inde- 
structible remains  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  which  have  survived  the 
fall  of  so  many  empires,  those  of  Volterra,  Fiesole,  CortonSi 
Roselle,  and  Populonia : 

*•  These  are  fwt  monuments  which  from  their  nuignitode  bear  tlit 
impress  of  servile  labour — as  little  do  they  of  the  entire  subjection  vA 
enslavement  of  the  people ;  they  are  rather  works  of  well-onierfi 
citizens,  which,  to  him  who  actually  inspects  them,  have  nodiing  to 
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smrptse  in  smaotl  Ubour  the  powers  of  fni'taaihf  no  wmtam  hxff% 
comrauuitiea;  more  partknilarly  since  the  materials  were  found  on 
the  very  spot,  or  on  the  neighhouring  mountains,  which  are  extreraelj 
abundant  in  stone  for  masonry.  That  the  builders  principally  looked 
to  the  strength  of  their  works  is  evident  from  the  situation  of  then 
and  other  larger  cities,  all  placed  in  mountainous  districts,  and  which, 
as  i$  were  from  design,  haye  /within  their  circuit  two  eminences, 
above  the  loftiest  of  which  stood  the  rock  (or  citadel)  as  the  last 
placi  of  defence  — an  uniformity  of  situation  and  position  which 
certainly  can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  obedience  io  rites  commanded  in 
the  sacred  bobks,  and  iinthout  which  the  building  of  legitimate  cities 
was  never  attemptedZ-^^jco/ft,  vol.  i.,  p.  \S5. 

The  great  'pix>bleni  ih  the  fonnation  of  the  Etnttoan  nation 
is  the  relation  of  the  Pehuwian  settlers  in  Italy  to  tbe  Rasena: 
We  dmnot,  it  is  clear^  identify  the  two  races ;  for,  however  th^  Pe- 
kuigian  language  might  differ  from  the-  Hellenian  or  later  Greek, 
we  cannot  for  an  instant  suppose  that  it  was  a  dialect  so  totally 
foreign, to  it,  so  distinct  from  all  the  languages  of  that  stocky  as 
the  Tuscan  appears  to  have  been.  The  point  of  interest,  in  fact, 
is  not  so  much  the  origin  of  the  people  as  of  their  civilization.  It 
is  their  power  by  sea  and  land,  their  polity,  their  religion,  their 
public  works,  their  fine  arts,  which  excite  our  curiosity;  and  k  ia 
the  source  of  this,  their  real  greatness,  which  alone  is  worthy  of 
our  inquiry.  Of  this^  however,  the  gigantic  ruins  are  the  most 
remarkable  remains ;  will  the  style  of  biulding  lead  ua  to  any  con^ 
elusions^  if  not  certain,  for  cM'tainty  must  not  be  expected>«yet 
highly  probable?  Is  there  anything  in  its  peculiar  character  to 
indicate  ^e  workmanship  of  any  particular  race?  In  the  first 
place,  then,  can  this  be  the  old  Pelasgian  civilization  of  Italy  ma« 
tured  and  developed'  by  some  prosperous  and  active-ihinded  tribe, 
if  not  from  the  north,  according  to  Niebuhr,  from  some  other 
quarter?  Micali,  we  think,  greatly  understates  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  these  Pelasgians,  as  the  primitive  civilizers  of  the  West, 
the  first  agricultural  race  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  tradition^ 
a  people  of  whose  ancient  Oriehtal  theocracy  and  nature-worship 
manifest  vestiges  appear  to  remain  in  their  establishments  at  Do« 
dona  and  Samothrace,  in  the  appellation  of  hoi  given  to  them  by 
Homer,  and  in  the  close  connexion  of  their  religion  itself  with  the 
pursuits  of  husbandry.  On  this  old  yet  unexhausted  question  vre 
cannot  enter  at  present :  we  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  an 
admirable  note  m  Wachsmuth's  <  Helleniscbe  Alterthumskunde,'  in 
which  the  various  traditions  relating  to  the  Pelasgians  are  brought 
together  in  smaller  compass,  yet  in  greater  fulness,  than  in  any    . 

other  modem  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.*  Still,  however 

■■II     ,      ,,■■■..         ■    — .  ■  1      .    ■    I  «  I  f  .^    , ,  I  ■  ■  I        I  ■ .        , 

*  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  we  8<>e  with  great  satisfaction  a  traoslation  of 
this  exoriUent  book  advertised  by  ths  enterprising  Mt,  Talboys  of  Oxford. 
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«dv«]c«d«od  pecnliar  tbe  civilization  of  th^PdasgiaM^and  in  i 
respects  resembling  that  of  the  Etrurians,  there  is  by  no  means  that 
general  and  close  similitude  which  would  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  the  same  people,  or  even  descended  from  the  same 
stock.  With  regard  to  the  Pelasgian  anti^juities  of  Italy,  which 
we  think  Micali  disposed  to  underrate,  it  is  difficult  to  resist,  at 
all  events  it  is  fair  to  {Produce,  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Gell.  Our 
accomplished  countryman  aaheres  in  a  spirit  of  faithful  con- 
servatism to  many  of  the  ancient  opinions  on  Roman  history.  We 
extract  his  interesting  observations  on  what  he  considers^  the 
Pelasgic  manner  of  building  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

*  The  writer  having  pasaed  several  years  in  Greece^  for  ^purpose 
of  examining  the  sites  of  ancient* cities,  was  particularly  inter^ted 
with  the  account  given  by  Pausauias  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  cities, 
Lycosura,  on  Mount  L^csus,  in  Arcadia,  whence  tbe  descendant  of 
Pelasgus  and  Lycaon,  (Enotms,  the  leader  of  the  most  ancient  colooy 
of  Pelasgi  to  Italy,  derived  his  origin.  The  characteriAtics  of  this 
place  were,  that  it  was  situated  high  upon  Mount  Lyca&us  (for  Pau- 
sanias  describes  his  accent  to  it  from  the  plain  of  Megalopolis) ;  near 
the  town  was  tbe  Hippodrome  of  the  Lycsean  games  in  honour  of 
Pan ;  a  little  above  that  was  Olympus  or  Lycaeus,  the  sacred  summit 
of  the  Arcadian  Jupiter  and  Pan ;  and  from  this  a  great  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  yisible. 

'  *  An  these  circumstances  are  so  satisfactorily  combined,  near  &pltc6 
now  called  Suritu-UhKastro,  or  tbe  castle  of  Surias ;  and  the  name 
seems  so  evidently  a  corruption  from  Lycosura,  that  there  can  exist 
no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  place;  The  ruins  upon  tlie  hill  are 
situated  near  a  fountain,  which  waters  a  smaU  but  fertile  plain  near 
the  summit  of  Mount  Lycaeus,  now  Diaphorte.  In  the  plain  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Hippodrome,  one  side  of  which  is  yet  sustained  by  solid 
masonry*  a  part  of  which  consists  of  polygonal  walling.  Tbe  wall  of 
the  city  is  evidently  of  that  irregular  species  which  is  termed  poly- 
gonal, and  being  built  by  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  king  of  the 
Pelasgic  Arcadians,  it  is  decidedly  Pelasgic* 

We  acknowledge  that  we  have  no. faith  whatever  in  these  kings, 
Pelasgus  and  CEnotrus,  and  others,  •  who  seem  to  be  merely 
mythic  representatives  of  the  tribes  or  nations,  at  whose  bead  they 
appear.  Nor  do  we  find  less  difficulty  in  crediting  the  fnartftme 
migrations  of  Arcadian  vMuntaineer^.  Still  the  similarity  between 
these  walls  of  Lycosura  and  those  of  Lista  in  Italy,  with  which 
they  are  compared  by  Sir  William  Gell,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
IS  yet  more  so  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  general  line 
of  Pelasgic  settlements,  where  it  seems  perpetually  to  appean 
Sir  William  proceeds  :-^ 

*  The  other  cities,  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  built  by  the  de« 
Bcendants  of  Lycaon,  such  as  Bupbagos,  Melanea,  PsopMs,  «nd  U^ 
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tbydrion,  Iftyrn^  ir&e=A  examined,  tdgether  with* fhoS&*  of  2Bh>Ua:,  of 
Doris,  of  BoBOtia,  of  Phocis,  of  laolcos  in  Tfc^fesealy  (6h  the  Peldsgib 
Gulf),  of  Troy  itself  above  Bounarbashi,  and  of'a  part  of  Gn^ut^y  and 
generally  where  re  r  the  Pelasgiare  said  to  have  settled,  have  been 
found,  to  bear  ample  testimony  to^the  truth  of  history  respecting  their 
Pelasgic  origin  :  ail  partaking  more  or  les9  of  the  polygonal  style  of 
building,  as  parallel  strata  of  calcareous  stone  happened  to  be.  more  or 

less  common.'  .  . 

,       *  -  •    *  > 

Smyrna,  Patara,  and  a  amall  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthtis, 
are  erroneously  stated  to  have  remains  of  Pelasgic  or  Tiryntfaian 
masonry;  and  there  . is  now  not  a  vestige  of  the^Pekegtc^  wall^ 
at  A^thens.     But    .  ,  .....;....       ^ 

*  the  waU  of  the.  .temple  of.  Venus  at  JDaphne,  on  the-sacred  way  (men- 
tioned  by  Pausanias),  is.  decidedly  polvgonal  or  Pejasgic.  Portionn 
also  of  t^  wall  of  ELeusis  are.  of  the  Pelasgic  style; :  and  the  ^mosl^ 
ancient  foundations  at  Plat^ea  are  Pelasgic;  but  Gyphto  Kattro,  of 
(£noe,  on  Mount  Cithieron/  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  Greece.'  , 

At  Thebes>  Abae^and  £lateea,  there  is  a  variation^  as  if,  says 
our  autlior,.  *  they  had  been  built  by  another  tribe  of  Thessalian 
Pelasgi.'  . 

'  This  style  is  traced  through  ^tolia,  to  Ithaca,  Cephalenia,  and 
Epirus.  We  may  suppose  that  the  walls  of  Spina,  which  the  second- 
Pelasgic  colony  founded  on  landing  in  Italy,  were  of  the  same  con- 
struction. Near  Amiterno,  a  wall  called  Muraccio,  or  del  Diavolo^ 
found  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodwell,  is  built  in  the  same  manner,  Ero- 
ceeding  with  the  second  colony  of  Pelasgi,  from.  Dodona,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  their  progress  towards  the  centres. of  Itajy, 
the  wall  of  Lista,  one  of  the  first  cities  built  and  fortified  by  them,^ 
bears  a  tnost  striking  resemblance  to^  the  earliest  cities  of  the  Ar-. 
cadian  Pelasgi!  '  Bathia,  near  Lista,  is  in  the  same  style;  an^ 
Mr.  Dodwell  found '  Trebula  also  near  Reate,  Pelasgic.  Palatium, 
the  mother  of  Rome,  is  another  good  example.  The  whole  valley  of 
the  ^quicoli,  in  which  were  the  cities  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  jjre-' 
sents  numerous  instances  of  the  Pelasgic  style.  By  this  valley  the 
Pelasgi  perktmted  to  the  south ;  where  Alba,  the  Ldcus  Angitiae, 
Antina,  Altina,  Casinum,  and  Arpinntn,  ar«  all  ttestimoniei  of  the" 
prei$ence  of  thisi  people,  who,  uniting  with  the  aborigines,  drove  oof 
the  Sicul  i.  The  gate  of  Arpinum  in  the  citadel  so'curiously  resembles 
that  of  the  lions  atMycenas,  that  it  would. seem  one  most  have. been  a 
copy  of  the.  other ;  the  subject^  is  pne  of  great  interest,  and  worthy  of 
investigation.*         ,  .  .  .  . 

Sir  Wiliiam  Gell  proceeds  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  style  in 
CaaiQiia^  Coraiculum^  Ameriola,  MeduUia^  aiid  Cseiiina,  'qII*  of 
polygonal  masonry — at  Empuhim,  at  Prancste,  Anagnia^  Feren-' 
timim,  Arteua,  Alatri,  Veroli>  and  Atena.     But  at  Tibur,  and 
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southward  from  Ateua  throughout  Sicily,  the  parallelograms  of 
the  Greeks  of  Magna  Grsecia  prevail. 

Almeria,  or  Ameria,  Saturnia,  and  many  others,  bear  testimony 
to  the  extensive  dominion  and  influence  of  the  Pelasgic  race. 
Palatium,  the  parent  of  Rome,  Rome  herself  in  her  colonies, 
employed  this  irregular  Pelasgic  style  of  building,  even  in  the 
public  roads,  particularly  the  Valerian  and  Salarian,  and  some 
parts  of  the  Appian,  The  distinction  which  Sir  William  Gell 
point3  out  between  the  Pelasgic,  and  what  is  called  the  Cyclopian 
masonry,  is  of  considerable  importance. 

•  The  Pelasgic  was  not  only  in  use  before  the  Cyclopian ;  thoug-h 
confounded  with  it  in  the  imaginations  of  many  perHOns  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  history,  it  is  totally  distinct,  and  is  absolutely  incompa- 
tible with  the  description  of  the  Cyclopian,  as  given  by  Pausanias,  the 
only  author  who  has  mentioned  the  characteristics  of  that  style.* 

Speaking  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns  he  sa}  s — 
'  they  are  built  of  rough  stones,  which  are  of  such  a  size  that  the  least 
could  not  be  drawn  by  two  oxen.  Anciently  small  stones  were  Lnserted 
in  the  interstices,  by  which  the  great  blocks  were  more  firmly  con- 
nected together.  Now  the  walls,  especially  called  polygonal,  have 
none  of  these  characteristics.  Each  stone  ia  carefully  hewn  into 
angles,  so  that  it  shall  exactly  correspond  with  those  which  are  coaii- 
guous;  and  no  small  stones  are,  or  could  be  insicrtcd,  there  being  co 
interstices  to  fill  up.' — Sir  JV,  Gell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  163-Ii35« 

Micali,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  rejects  lUe  Pelasgic  origin 
of  this  polygonal  style  of  building,  which  lie  considers  the  rude 
invention  of  many  different  nations.  He  confouEids  it,  however^ 
with  the  Cyclopian;  he  asserts  that  mnny  of  the  buildings  in  ihis 
style,  particularly  the  substructions  of  ilie  Safarian  and  Valerian 
M'ay,  are  comparatively  modern.  (Sir  \V\  Gell  acknowledges  that 
the  Romans,  where  the  materials  were  suited  to  the  purpo&e,  con- 
tinned  to  build  in  this  manner  for  some  ceiiiuries.)  Where  the 
walls  consist  merely  of  unhewn  stones ^  loosely  titted  togcilier, 
with  the  interstices  filled  up  with  smaller  one^j  we  &hould  con- 
ceive that  this  would  be  the  natural  coiiuneucement  of  the  art  of 
building  among  all  barbarous  tribes.  But  there  seems  nome* 
thing  too  regular  and  systematic  in  the  arrangement  of  the  po- 
lygonal stones  in  the  walls,  of  which  Sir  VVillmm  Gell  speaks,  to 
be  the  result  of  mere  accidental  coincidence  ;  and  it  ib  certainly, 
to  say  the  leasts  very  singular,  that  wherever  tradition  points  out 
tlie  Pelasgian  settlements,  there  this  si>le  of  building  siJLoulfi  bt 
found.  But  we  are  led  to  another  curious  result  In  EtturiaT  the 
polygonal  style  of  building  is  scarcely  ever  discovered^  Cos&m  aod 
Saturaia,  says  Micali,  are  the  only  cities  in  Etruria,  or  indeed  on 
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the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  of  polygonal  construction ;  and  these 
are  tlie  least  ancient,  if  not  perhaps  of  the  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  As  far  as  it  goes,  this  argument  would  show  that  the 
Tynhenians — the  main  body  of  the  Etrurian  people,  or  the  subju- 
gated race  who,  according  to  Niebuhr,  executed  their  great 
works — were  not  Pelasgian.  In  fact,  in  other  respects,  the  civi- 
lization of  most  of  the  other  Italian  races — the  Sabine,  the  Oscan, 
as  well  as  the  CEnotrian — has  much  greater  resemblance  to  the 
traditionary  accounts  of  the  Pelasgian  than  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Etruscan.* 

In  Etruria  itself,  it  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  the  style 
of  building  presents  so  many  points  of  resemblance  with  Egypt. 
The  construction  of  the  tombs,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  as  bearing  a  close  analogy  to  the 
Egyptian.  At  the  first  view  of  part  of  a  tomb  near  Toscanella 
in  Sir  W.  Cell's  book  (vol.  i.  p.  397)  which  bears  an  Etrurian 
inscription,  we  should  decidedly  have  pronounced  it  Egyptian. 
The  details,  in  some  instances,  as  well  as  the  outline,  seem  to  con- 
firm this  theory;  but  Sir  William  Gell,  who  has  not,  like  Micali, 
decidedly  committed  himself  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  observes — 

*•  It  is  doubtful  whether  some  antiquities,  decidedly  Egyptain,  said 
to  have  been  found  at  Cometo,  were  really  discovered  there  or  not. 
Certain  geese  alternating  with  little  figures  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,' 
— [the  engraving  is  in  the  English  work,] — '  and  forming  a  border, 
io  fine  gold,  seem  evidently  Egyptian.' 

In  another  passage,  relating  to  the  tombs  at  Tarquinii,  he  gives 
the  following  statement : — 

'It  is  singular  that  the  men  represented  in  these  tombs  are  all 
coloured  red,  exactly  as  in  the  Egyptian  paintings  in  the  tombs  of 
the  Theban  kings  ;  their  eyes  are  very  long ;  their  hair  is  bushy  and 
black ;  their  limbs  lank  and  slender  ;  and  the  facial  line,  instead  of 
running,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  nearly  perpendicular,  projects  re- 
markably, so  that  in  the  outline  of  the  face  they  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  negro,  or  to  the  Ethiopian  figures  of  Egyptian  paintings. 
They  wear  round  their  ancles  rings  as  ornaments,  and  armlet;»  on 
their  arms.  Shawls  of  oriental  patterns  are  also  worn  by  both  male 
tihi  female.  Many  of  those  engaged  in  the  sports  have  only  a  wrapper 

*  Nature  se«ms  to  have  done  more  than  human  industry  toward*  delivering  the 
plmini  of  Thessaly  and  Bceotia  from  the  superfluous  waters,  and  changing  the  stag- 
nant morasses  into  fertile  plains ;  nor  are  we  aware  that  any  emissaries  or  works 
remain,  or  at  leant  have  been  described  by  travellers,  which  could  be  compared  with 
thoM  of  the  north  of  Italy  and  of  Tuscany.  But  as  the  plain  of  the  Pelasgian 
Argos  formed  part  of  the  country,  once,  according  to  tradition,  covered  by  waters,  if 
•any  vestiges  of  the  hand  of  man  should  be  discovered  there,  the  art  of  draining  and 
embankiuj^,  and  perhaps  the  construction  of  the  works,  might  again  connect  the 
Etrurians  and  Pelasgiuns.  Micali,  indeed,  might  still  urge  this  peculiar  bcietff:e 
of  reclaiming  overflowed  parta  of  a  delta  at  an  •? idence  of  Kgyptian  dmeent. 
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of  linen  round  their  loins :  some  have  boots  of  green  leather,  reaching 
behind  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.'— Ge//,  vol.  i.  p.  390. 

These  are  certainly  very  curious  coincidences,  if  ib^  lead  to 
nothing  further;  but  the  buildings  of  the  Etruscans  and  Egyptians 
present  some  other  singular  points  of  analogy.     It  cannot  now  be 
doubted  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  understood  the  principle  ot 
the  arch :    the  statement  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  work  sets  that  ques- 
tion at  rest.    There  seems  good  evidence  that  the  Etruscans,  at  a 
very  early  period,  were  likewise  in  possession  of  Uiis  valuable 
secret.     The  arched  vaults  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  no  doubt  ot 
Etruscan  construction,  and  those  of  several  of  the  sepulchres,  are 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  antiquity.     In  the  noble  gate 
of  Volterra  there  are   circular  arches  of  regularly  hewn  stone. 
The  celebrated  tomb  of  Porsenna,  however,  is  even  more  closely 
allied  to  Egyptian  art.    Varro,  at  least,  whose  description  of  thu 
remarkable   monument  has   been  preserved    by  Flmy,  bad  no 
Egyptian  theory  to  maintain,  and  could  hardly  have  mvented  the 
striking  points  of  resemblance  between  this  work  and  the  nw- 
raonic  buildings.     Niebuhr,  indeed,  with  that  peremptory  dog- 
matism which,  we  confess,  appears  to  us,  on  this  and  in  other 
instances,  very  arbitrary,  rejects  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  as  an  impro- 
bable fiction,  as  baseless  as  those  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights  ;    but  to 
us,  no  one  seems  less  likely  to  have  been  carried  avvay  by  a  flight 
of  imagination  than  a  Roman  writer  on  antiquities.    It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  some  part  of  the  building  was  seen  by  Varro  him- 
.  self  or  not:    some  of  the  details  were,  no  doubt,  gleaned  Irom 
the  tradition  of  the  place  ;  but  to  suppose  tbe  tradiUon  so  boldij 
creative,  as  to  raise  in  a  particular  spot  so  extraordinary  a  monu- 
ment to  their  most  celebrated  king,  appears  to  us  utterlv  absurt. 
The  more  sober  judgment  of  Otfiied  Muller  concurs  with  Micali, 
in  supposing  that,  though  much  of  Uie  detail  in  Varro's  descriptioa 
may  be  inaccurate,  yet  the  general  outline  is  worthy  of  credit. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  quite  as  extraordinary  that  Etruscan  ficuon 
should  give  such  an  Egyptian  cast  to  its  imaginary  building,  as 
that  Etruscan  art  should  affect  the  pyramidal  lorms,  and  make  a 
labyrinth  part  of  a  public   monument.     Varro's  description  » 
certauily,  with  all  its  details,  incomprehensible  ;  perhaps  JNiebuw 
is  not  far  wrong  in  declaring  it  to  be  impossible.     K"'  "  «^*2 
building  were  assumed  to  be  imaginary,  which  could  not  be  mad« 
out  from  the  description  of  an  unscientific  writer,  how  manv  «i 
the  great  monuments  of  antiquity  would  share  the  fate  of  for- 
senna's  tomb  !     M  icali  instances  the  sepulchre  of  Osimandyas,  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus  Siculus.     We  might  venture  to  suggest  IM 
edifices— all  sufficiently  splendid,  but  totally  unlike  each  other  m 
the  character  of  their  architecture— which  have  been  raised  by  m 
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imaginative  piety  of  the  Villalpandi  and  the  Lamys,  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  in  the  sacred  writings.  The 
restoration  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  by  Graves,  de  Brosses,  Corte 
Novis,  and  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  may  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
works  of  these  theological  builders ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  on 
that  account  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  tomb  itself,  any  more 
than  of  the  first  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  ♦  Porsenna  (says  Varro) 
is  buried  under  the  city  of  Clusium,  in  which  place  he  left  a 
monument  of  squared  stone^  each  side  three  hundred  feet  wide 
(pedum  lata  tricenum),  fifty  high.  On  this  square  base  within 
is  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  from  which,  if  any  one  should  hastily 
enter  without  the  clue,  he  cannot  find  his  way  out.  Above  that 
square  stand  five  pyramids — four  in  the  corners — one  in  the 
middle — seventy-five  feet  wide  at  the  base,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high  :  so  pointed,  that  on  the  top  of  each  h  brazen  circle  and 
cupola  (petasus)  is  placed,  from  which  bells  are  suspended  by 
chains,  which,  agitated  by  the  wind^  are  heard  at  a  great  distance, 
as  was  formerly  the  case  at  Dodona ;' — the  resemblance  to  the 
Pelasgian  Dodona  is  worth  remarking;  but  so  far  all  appears 
tolerably  clear  and  intelligible  ;  and  by  Varro's  use  of  the  pre- 
sent tense  (stant),  as  Miiller  observes,  he  seems  to  imply  that  he 
had  himself  seen  this  part  of  the  building  actually  standing.  The 
unintelligible  part  follows ;  *  above  which  circle  ' — {orbis,  the  con- 
struction would  lead  to  the  brbis  on  the  top  of  each  pyramid 
described  in  the  previous  sentence,  but  this  seems  clearly  im- 
possible)— *  were  four  pyramids,  each  a  hundred  feet  high ;  above 
which,  on  one  flooi*,  are  five  pyramids,* — the  height  of  which  Varro 
was  ashamed  to  add.  ^  The  Etruscan  traditions  (Jabulce  Hetmscce) 
S2Ly  that  it  was  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the  structure :  so  insane 
was  the  infatuation  of  seeking  glory,  which  could  produce  no 
advantage.  Moreover,  the  Wealth  of  the  country  was  exhausted 
to  add  to  the  fame  of  the  architect.*  These  concluding  observa- 
tions, apparently  gathered  from  the  Etruscan  traditions,  ofier  a 
curious  analogy  with  the  unpopularity  which,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, adhered  to  the  memory  of  the  builders  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids. 

On  these  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  style  of  building — the 
discovery  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  very  oldest  sepulchres — 
the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  the  sepulchres  themselves  with 
the  necropoleis  of  Thebes — the  apparent  analogies  between  the 
Etruscan  and  the  Egyptian  mythology,  particularly  in  the  cere- 
monial of  the  dead — (the  Mantus  of  Etruria  answering  in  his 
office,  as  well  as  closely  corresponding  in  his  name,  with  the 
Amentl  of  Egypt) — on  these  grounds  Signor  Micali  does  not 
hesitate  to  rest  hb  hypothesis  of  the  civilization  of  Etruria  by  a  sa- 
cerdotal 
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cerdotil  colony  from  Egypt.  He  even  ventures  to  coi^ectnre  the 
period  when  this  migration  may  have  taken  place.  At  the  disss* 
trous  epoch  in  the  Egyptian  annals,  when  the  barbarous  Hykshos 
overran  Egypt,  overthrew  the  native  dynasties,  destroyed  the  tem- 

f)les,  oppressed  the  religioui  enslaved  alike  the  highest  and  the 
owest  caste^  a  great  number  of  the  leading  families  abandoned 
their  native  shores.  At  this  time  were  thrown  off  the  colonies 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  i.,  c.  28).  A  sacerdotal 
settlement  was  made  in  Babylonia;  Cecrops  passed  from  Sais 
to  Attica ;  Danaus  from  Thebes  to  Argolis.  During  this  general 
dispersion  of  the  higher  caste  of  the  Egyptians^  a  few  families  m^ 
have  made  their  way  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  obtained  the  ascend- 
ancy  by  their  superior  knowledge,  and  their  acquaintance  with  ths 
arts  of  civilization,  but  chiefly  by  the  sanctity  of  their  priestly  cha- 
racter, and  established  a  sacerdotal  aristocracy  over  the  barbarous 
Rasenas,  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  By  their  influ- 
ence, according  to  Micali's  theory,  die  Etrurian  nation  was  gra- 
dually raised  to  the  rank  of  a  civilized,  conquering,  and  com- 
mercial people  ;  so  as  to  establish  its  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
Italy,  to  be  at  one  time  the  masters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  introduce  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  floe  arts 
into  the  West.  We  have  stated,  we  conceive,  both  the  hypothesis, 
and  the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests,  with  the  utmost  fairness. 
In  the  observations  we  are  about  to  make,  Signor  Micali  will 
do  us  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  we  can  be  actuated  by 
no  unfriendly  spirit ;  if  we  do  not  at  once  accede  to  his  theory, 
we  have  before  said  that  we  consider  it  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing. 
It  is  surely  time  that  such  questions  should  be  examined  by 
scholars  without  passion  and  without  acrimony ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  rather  the  suspension  of  our  judg- 
ment, an  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  further  evidence, 
than  the  direct  and  peremptory  rejection  of  this  learned  Italian's 
theory. 

"J^he  grounds  from  which  we  may  infer  the  afliliation  or  the 
relationship  of  the  different  races  of  mankind  are  similarity — 1. 
of  language,  including  written  characters ;  £.  of  religion ;  3.  of 
civil  institutions ;  4.  of  manners ;  5.  of  arts  ;  perhaps,  6.  of  phy- 
sical form ;  and  these  points  of  similarity  must  be  so  marked  and 
peculiar  as  not  to  be  resolved  into  the  common  habits  and  usages 
of  mankind  in  a  similar  period  of  civilization.  With  regard  to  the 
last  point,  we  know  of  no  evidence  but  that  just  quoted  from  Sir 
William  Gell,  the  painting  at  Tarquinii :  to  this,  therefore,  we 
shall  not  revert. 

1.  The  Etruscan  language,  we  have  before  stated,  at  present 
stands  entirely  alone ;  to  what  class  or  family  it  bebngs  we  have 
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not  the  least  clue.  The  slight  circumstance  of  similarity  with 
the  language  of  the  hieroglyphics, — the  omission  of  the  vowels^ 
we  have  already  noted.  From  this  point,  therefore,  as  yet  no 
light  whatever  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  the  nation^  excepting 
tbit  the  nation  who  spoke  the  language^  or  that  part  of  it  which 
imposed  its  peculiar  tongue  upon  the  Etruscan  people,  was  distinct 
from  all  the  other  old  races  of  Italy.'*'  That  element  of  relation- 
ship which  connected  together  the  other  tribes,  whether  Pelasgic^ 
Teutonic,  Aboriginal,  or  Oscan,  and  which  passed  into  the  Latin, 
seems  altogether  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  Etruscan,  though 
the  language  of  Etruria  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  and  read 
to  a  late  period  in  the  Roman  history.  The  written  characters^ 
on  the  other  hand,  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
nations^  and  resemble  what  are  called,  we  are  inclined  to  think  not 
improperly,  Pelasgic.  By  the  Etruscans  they  were  written  from 
right  to  left,  and  this  remained  the  sacred  or  Hieratic  character — 
*  Non  Tjrrrbena  retro  volventem  carmina  frustra 
Indicia  occultiD  Divum  perquirere  mentis.' 
We  do  not  iind  any  vestige  of  hieroglyphics  on  the  Etrurian  anti- 
quities. On  one  of  the  vases  discovered  in  the  excavations  on  the 
estate  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  there  is  said  to  be  an  inscription 
closely  resembling  the  Demotic  character  of  Egypt ;  but  the  en- 
graving is  admitted  not  to  be  a  close  fac-simile  of  the  original; 
and  not  being  so,  we  may  venture  to  say,  might  just  as  well  not 
have  been  made.f     But  the  adoption  of  the  Pelasgic  or  Italian 

*  Wo  cannot  coU  to  mind  tho  pontage  in  Livy  from  which  Signor  Micali  iofen 
that  the  Unjruage  of  the  Etniscani  and  the  Umbrians  was  the  same.  His  reference 
to  Liv.  iz.  30  is  erroneous. 

f  An  account  of  these  discoteries  by  the  Prince  of  Canino  has  been  published 
in  oar  Arehsobgia,  introduced  by  a  letter  from  his  sen-in-Uw  Lord  Dudley  Stuart. 
The  Prince  of  Canino,  in  all  the  pride  and  ardour  of  the  possessor  of  such  number- 
less treasures,  at  least  2000  vases,  &c.,  found  in  a  rubbio  (nearly  four  acres)  of  ground, 
announces  this  important  discorery  as  settlinj^  the  question  of  the  superior  anti- 
quity of  the  Etruscan  to  the  Grecian  art,  a  point  which  some  learned  Italians  had 
before  contested  with  patriotic  ardour.  An  inscription  in  which  the  name  of  Vitu- 
lonia  was  traced,  appeared  to  indicate  the  spot  as  the  cemetery  of  that  city ;  and 
as  Vttulonia  was  destroyed  at  a  very  earlv  period,  and  Vulci  built  on  its  site,  the 
Prince  concluded  that  all  these  works  ot  art  were  at  least  as  old  aa  the  date  of 
Vitulonia.  His  theory,  however,  has  not  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  profound 
antiquaries  of  Italy  and  of  Germany.  In  truth,  the  Etruscans,  according  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, must  not  only  have  anticipated  the  perfection  of  Grecian  art,  and  the  creations 
of  Grecian  mythology,  hot  thai  of  Grecian  letters  and  language.  Many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions are  not  only  in  fair  Greek  characters,  but  in  good  Greek.  Bmkh,  Otfried  MUller, 
and  M.  Gerhard,  as  well  as  Micali,  seem  agreed,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from 
scholars  of  such  high  character,  on  most  conclusive  grounds,  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  works  are  of  Attic  manufacture ;  they  evidently  belong  to  the  city  of  Vulci,  and 
probably  to  no  very  ancient  period  of  that  city.  See  the  letter  of  M.  Gerhard  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Panofka,  and  the  documents  subjoined.  Mr.  Millingen  in  his  essay, 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  concurs  in  the  opinion 
ss  to  the  more  recent  production  of  these  works  of  art. 
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character  by  the  Etrurians  leads  to  no  certain  conclusions  abont 
the  language.  If^  at  the  time  of  their  migration,  the  Egyptian 
settlers  had,  in  fact,  no  written  characters  (we  can  hardly,  after 
all,  call  the  hieroglyphics  a  written  character) — if  the  Hieratic,  or 
at  least  the  Demotic  style,  was  not  formed,  or  not  in  common  use, 
they  might,  at  a  later  period,  adopt  the  letters  of  a  neighbouiing 
people,  just  as  the  modern  Coptic  alphabet  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Greek. 

2.  In  the  religion  of  the  Etruscans,  excepting  the  remarkable 
analogy  which  we  have  pointed  out  between  the   Mantus  and 
iVmenti,  there  is,  after  all,  rather  a  general  resemblance  to  the  great 
Oriental  systems,  than  to   that  which  is  purely  and  exclasivdj 
Egyptian.     Signor  Micali  himself  admits  other  foreign  influences  ; 
and  monuments  of  Phoenician  and  other  eastern  superstitions  ap- 
pear intermingled  with  those  of  an  Egyptian  character.     The  mere 
superiority  of  a  great  sacerdotal  caste  was  common  to  almost  ait 
the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  to  the  Celtic — to  the  Pelasgic — (the  Selli 
of  Dodona  and  the  Hierophants  of  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace). 
Even  if  we  were  to  go  back  to  the  old  theory  of  the  Lydian  extrac- 
tion of  the  Etruscans,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert,  that,  because  in 
the  later  history  of  Lydia  this  dominant  power  does  not  appear, 
therefore   Lydia,  in  its  early  social  state,  difiered  from  all    iht 
neighbouring  nations  of  Asia.     In  the  religion  itself,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  traced,  there  is  the  oriental  Pantheism,  the  Dualism,  the 
Tina  (the  primary  emanation  from  the  Ineft'able  Supreme),  with 
his  twelve  Dii  Consentes,  half  male  and  half  female,  (t)velve  was 
the  sacred  and  dominant  number,   not  in  Egypt  and    Etruria 
alone,  but  in  Palestine,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,)  the  Cupra  or  the  J  uno ;  the  Minerva,  the  Neith  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Athena  of  Greece  ;  the  Sethlans,  the  Vulcan,  or  the  Pihah ; 
still  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  a  peculiar  relationship  to 
Egypt  rather  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  East.    M.  Micali  himself 
seems  to  admit  that  the  Cabiric  worship  of  Dionysius,  or  Bac- 
chus, with  its  peculiar  symbols,   of  which  there   appear  in  his 
engravings  very  curious  and  very  early  monuments,  may  have  been 
introduced  from  Samothrace.     In  fact,  our  author  rather  shrinks 
from  the  strong  and  decisive  tone  with  which  he  had  announced 
his  hypothesis  in  the  iirst  volume,  when  he  enters  into  a  more  com- 
plete examination  of  the  Etruscan  religion  in  the  second  :— 

*  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Egyptian  religion  predominalfd 
aver  all  the  others,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  rites  of  sepulture,  the  most 
important  of  all,  considering  that  it  gave  to  man  a  more  distinct  con- 
fidence that  he  was  passing  to  a  better  haven.  Cinerary  vases  in  the 
Canopic  form,  little  statues,  amulets,  scarabei,  and  a  great  many  other 
principal  symbols  of  Egyptian  superstition  discovered  in  the  sepulchres, 
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are  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  great  zeal  displayed  by  the  Etruscans 
in  imitating  in  their  family  tombs  the  very  forms  of  the  Egyptians,* 
vitb  whom  they  had  for  a  long  time  commercial  relations  and  constant 
intercoarse.  And,  id  truth,  it  is  not  surprising  if  so  many  things  in 
our  country,  in  her  earliest  ages,  as  welt  religious  as  civil,  are  shown, 
on  the  authority  of  facts,  to  resemble  so  much  the  Egyptian,. since,  at 
that  time,  one  and  the  same  system  of  ideas  was  ruling  and  dominant 
among  all  civilized  peoples.* 

This  is  a  very  different  view  from  that  of  the  direct  Egyptian 
descent  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
extensive  commercial  connexions  of  the  old  Etrurians  will  not  of 
themselves  account  for  the  introduction  of  all  these  vestiges  of 
foreign  superstitions  ;  whether  ancient  £truria,  in  her  high  time 
of  wealth  and  luxury,  like  republican  and  imperial  Rome^  may 
uot  have  imported  largely  the  superstitions  as  well  as  the  other 
merchandise  of  Egypt.  If  the  connexion  had  been  that  of 
regular  lineal  descent,  we  should  certainly  have  expected  a  moi-e 
close  and  striking  resemblance,  to  the  Egyptian  mythology;  the 
deities  in  their  forms  and  attributes  would  have  been  more  mani- 
festly the  same  with  those  on  the  shores  of  the  K  ile ;  the  sacer- 
dotal caste  would  have  transplanted  and  enshrined  its  whole  Pan- 
theon in  the  newly  colonized  region.  The  total  difference  of  the 
names. of  the. deities  is  a  very  strong  argument  against  their  iden- 
tity ;  we  find  an  Amenli,  indeed ;  .  but  to  Pthah,  Thoth,  Amun, 
Oseireiy  and  the  whole  host  of  Egyptian  deities,  we  find  no  resem- 
blance in  the  Etruscan  names  of  the  gods.  The  attributes  are 
equally  wanting;  the  heads  of  the  hawks,  thejackab,  the  monkeys, 
which  distinguish  the  Hor,  the  Anubi,  and  other  Nilotic  divini- 
ties. In  short,  the  ceremonial  of  the  dead  alone  bears  the  re* 
ligious  impress  of  Egypt. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Etruscan  superstition, 
the  great  instrument  by  which  its  priests  ruled  the  popular  mind^ 
was  their  skill  in  divination.  Now  it  appears  to  us  that  in  one,  if 
not  in  both  of  the  principal  branches  of  this  mysterious  science,  the 
Etruscans  are  less  likely  to  have  derived  their  skill  from  Egypt  t^an 
from  any  region  in  the  world.  It  was  from  watching  the  flights  of 
birdsj  rather  than  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  the  Etrus- 
can soothsayers  drew  their  more  usual  predictions.  But  augury 
never  appears  to  have  been  pursued  with  any  degree  of  zeal  or 
success  in  Egypt.  Astrology,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  form  one 
of  the  leading  branches  of  Etruscan  science.  The  fulgural.  art  of 
the  Etruscans  is  still  more  manifestly  native  to  the  mountainous 
and  stormy  region  which  they  inhabited.  The  atmosphere  of 
Egypt,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  ihost  serene,  and  nnfrequently, 
or  at  least  only  at  particular  seasons  of  ilie  year,  visited  with 
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slorms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  was  die  least  likely  to  cultivate 
this  mode  of  divination.  In  January,  February^  and  March,  is 
the  Egyptian  season  of  rain  and  tempest ;  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  violent  tempests  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  We 
are  not  aware  that  this  science  entered  into  their  range  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  formed  the  chief  and  the  distinguishing  branch  of 
the  Etruscan  discipline ;  and  in  few  countries  would  it  be  more 
necessary  to  propitiate  the  Jupiter  Elicius — by  whose  powerful 
influence  the  lightning  fell  harmless  in  the  days  of  the  holy  Numa; 
but  the  rite  being  unlawfully  performed,  struck  the  rojal  palace, 
and  consumed  the  impious  Tullus  Hostilius.  In  Italy,  parti- 
cularly in  the  district  of  the  Apennines,  the  diviner  would  find 
perpetual  opportunities  of  exercising  his  mysterious  art.  Micali 
has  himself  made  the  observation,  that '  the  ancients  have  already 
noticed  how  much  the  physical  formation  of  Italy,  placed  between 
two  seas,  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  the  generation  of  thunder- 
storms, and  how  much  more  frequent  they  are,  in  fact,  there  tfaaa 
in  other  countries.' — (vol.  ii.  p.  401.)  Whether  or  not  the 
Etruscans,  as  has  been  conjectured  on  good  grounds,  understood 
the  principle  of  conductors;'*'  still,  in  an  atmosphere  so  continually 
pregnant  with  the  electric  fluid,  this  was  one  of  the  signs  from 
heaven  which  the  sacerdotal  order  would  have  most  constantly  at 
their  command ;  and  whether  science  or  imposture,  or  both,  no 
where  would  the  fulguratores  be  more  frequently  summoned  td 
their  awful  and  imposing  office  of  interpreting,  of  guiding,  or  of 
averting  the  ominous  and  destructive  thunderbolt.  It  is  certaialy 
conceivable  that  a  sacerdotal  order,  originally  derived  from  Egypi 
might  adapt  its  superstitious  terrors  to  the  local  circumstances  of 
a  new  country ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  relationship  il 
only  conjectured  from  certain  slight  and  trivial  points  of  resem- 
blance, it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  slight,  and  in  them- 
selves perhaps  unimportant,  points  of  dissimilitude. 

3.  The  civil  polity  of  ancient  Etruria  bears  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  Egypt,  except  in  the  predominant  power  of  the  hereditary 
sacerdotal  order,  common  to  all  the  Oriental,  the  Pelasgic,  aod 
Celtic  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  division  of  lands  by  a  religious  ceremonial  might  be 
considered  as  not  improbably  derived  from  the  geometrical  science 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 

4.  The  manners  of  a  nation  thus  advanced  to  civilization  by  is 
influential  foreign  caste  would  retain  more  of  the  original  natit^ 
character,  than  either  the  religion,  the  laws,  or  Uie  arts.  Mannen 
depend  on  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  people,  and  the  habiti 

'*  See,  among  other  works,  Ettsebe  Salvettei  des  Sdences  Oceoltes,  c.  xdt. 
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and  pursuits  are  nlmost  entirely  formed  from  local  circumstances^ 
and  the  degree  of  civilization — whether  the  people  are  a  pastoral^ 
or  an  agricultural^  or  a  commercial  race,  inhabitants  of  the  moun* 
tains  or  of  the  plain :  so  that,  unless  in  the  maintenance  of  some 
peculiar  usages,  there  is  no  bond  of  similitude  between  kindred 
nations  so  soon  entirely  effaced,  even  in  some  instances  among 
colonists  who  keep  up  a  close  connexion  with  the  mother  country. 
5.  The  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  often  retain  a  strong  national 
character,  impressed  by  the  dominant  part  of  a  mingled  nation ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Etruscans,  the  origin  of  their  fine  arts  has,  in 
fact,  been  the  curious  problem  which  has  constantly  re-awakened 
the  mysterious  interest  concerning  this  ancient  people.  AH  the 
recent  discoveries  tend  more  and  more  to  show  the  close  and  early 
connexion  with  Greece— -either  with  Greece  properly  so  called, 
or  with  the  flourishing  Grecian  colonies  of  southern  Italy.  The 
graceful  legends  of  the  Greek  mythology  are  traced  in  characters 
too  distinct  to  be  mistaken  on  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
urns  and  fictile  vases,  w  hich  were  once  supposed  only  to  belong 
to  the  Campanian  and  southern  cities,  Nola,  Capua,  and  others, 
but  which  are  now  discovered  in  such  vast  numbers  on  the  sites  of 
the  old  £tru8can  cities  to  the  north  of  the  Tiber.  The  question 
then  is,  not  whether  Etruria,  at  a  very  early  period,  did  not  borrow 
from  Greece  the  exquisite  grace  of  form,  the  beautiful  mythic  tale, 
the  whole  race  of  gods  and  heroes  to  embellish  her  works  of  art; 
but  whether  the  art  itself  was  originally  derived  from  Greece--^ 
whether,  as  Micali  asserts,  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  class  of  vases  and 
other  antiquities,  manifestly  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  style,  which 
belong  to  an  exclusively  Etruscan  period,  with  symbols,  and  mythic 
or  allegoric  representations  of  Oriental  or  Egyptian  character,  and 
earlier  than  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  taste.  Rosellini's  work 
shows  clearly  that,  in  point  of  the  beauty  of  shape,  the  Egyptians 
had  attained  an  elegance  and  perfection  scarcely  to  be  expected 
from  their  other  works  of  art  Whoever  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
see  the  volume  of  illustrations  in  the  Florentine  work  upon  Egypt, 
which  contains  the  vases  and  other  fictile  vessels,  cannot  but  be 
struck,  not  only  with  their  extreme  beauty,  but  with  their  simi- 
larity^ in  their  most  graceful  shapes,  to  the  most  finished  Etruscan 
works.  The  ornaments,  too,  the  scrolls  and  arabesques,  and 
other  fanciful  embellishments,  are  as  various,  as  rich,  and  as 
elegant  as  can  be  imagined ;  but  the  finer  art  of  design,  the  de- 
lineation of  the  human  figure,  the  grouping,  the  drapery,  the 
form,  all  this  is  wanting  on  the  Egyptian  vases,  and  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  Etruscan,  with  the  mythology  and  the  hero- 
legends  of  Greece.  But,  after  all,  if  the  historical  traditions  of 
the  uaval  power  and  the  extensive  commercial  relations — we  may. 
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add,  the  successful  piracies — of  the  Etrurians,  which  we  know  to 
be  as  old  as  the  poems  of  Hesiod,  deserve — and  there  is  no  reason 
for  withholding — our  belief — it  must  be  impossible  to  decide  how 
far  the  objects  of  art,  which  may  be  found  in  the  cities  of  a  luxu- 
rious people,  were  their  own  native  productions,  or  introduced  by 
commerce ;  still  less  how  far  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  may 
have  been  the  invention  of  native  artists  or  of  foreigners — of  the 
slaves  which  a  naval  people  commanding  all  the  circumjacent  seas 
(Tvcpvivoi  6aXaTTox§aToyvTgf,  Diod.  v.  IS),  rivalling  the  navigators 
of  Phoenicia  and  Carthage,  would  have  swept  into  their  harbours 
from  every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  perhaps  not  suffi- 
ciently considered,  that  a  nation  which,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Cato  (ap.  Servium  in  iEn.  xi.  57),  held  the  dominion  of  tbe 
greater  part  of  Italy  (ii.  563),  and  possessed  the  whole  country  to 
the  Sicilian  sea — which  had  the  shame  or  the  glory  of  endangering 
the  whole  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  by  their  piracies — must 
in  fact  have  commanded  the  artisans  of  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. The  conclusion  comes  round  then  to  this,  that  Etruria  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  a  powerful  maiitime  and  commercial  na- 
tion without  having  made  very  considerable  previous  progress  in 
civilization;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  foreign  relations  througli 
commerce,  and,  it  may  be,  piracy,  render  it  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  which  of  her  arts  or  usages  were  of  native  growth  or 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  vast  and  durable  ceme- 
teries themselves  remain  almost  the  only  monuments  which  mud 
have  been  wrought  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
of  whatever  extraction  these  may  have  been ;  it  is  possible  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  curious  but  more  portable  articles,  the  sphinxes, 
the  scarabei,  the  vases  with  Egyptian  work,  might  actually  have 
been  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  and  introduced  into  Italy  by  the 
traders  or  the  plunderers  of  the  '  high  and  palmy'  state  of  Etruria. 
Still,  when  they  are  found  in  cemeteries  of  Egyptian  construction, 
they  may  fairly  be  considered  as  somewhat  strengthening  the  hj- 
poihesis  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Etrurian  civilization.* 

But  from  whatever  quarter  it  was  derived,  Signor  Micafi 
strongly  insists  on  a  native  Etruscan  school  of  art.  In  sculpture 
many  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  as  belonging  to  the 
Tuscan  school.  But  for  this  branch  of  Tuscan  art,  as  far  as  re- 
gards sculpture  and  painting,  since  it  bears  greater  resemblance 
to  the  early  Grecian  style,  the  yEginetan,  and  is  not  of  the  very 

*  We  have  only  just  received  the  fourth  volume  of  Rosellini's  Kgyptian  work, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  relating  to  <he  similarity  in  ibe  motmtr 
ot'paintio);,  as  traced  ia  Egypt  aud  Etruria:— <  The  pictures  of  the  Etruscans,  both 
at  Chiusi  and  Tarquinia,  are,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  painted  with  uuraingled 
and  uniform  coloum.  Those  of  the  Taiquinian  hypogea,  recently  discovered,  were 
executtkl  in  a  manner  wonderfully  resembling  that  practised  in  Egypt.' 

remotest 
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remotest  age,  Ave  must  content  ourselves  with  a  reference  to  the 
volumes  before  us,  and  contine  our  notice  to  the  origin  of  the 
fictile  varies — 

*  Of  greater  importance  to  the  history  of  religion,  of  usages, 
and  of  arts  are  the  earthen  vases  with  figures  and  paintings  which, 
in  the  most  various  shapes,  and  in  almost  countless  numbers,  are 
drawn  from  the  sepulchres  throughout  Italy.  The  most  ancient 
of  these,  and  of  genuine  Etrurian  manufacture,  are  the  vessels  of 
black  clay,  of  the  natural  colour,  and  unbaked,  hut  dried  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  them  sufficient  solidity,  and  a  kind  of  dull  bright- 
ness of  surface  approaching  to  leaden.  Thcmost  remarkable  of  these 
have  works  of  design  stamped  upon  them  in  the  lowest  relief,  either 
on  the  body,  the  handles,  or  the  feet  of  the  vase,  of  which  the  symbo- 
lic representations  refer  entirely  to  religion,  and  chiefly  to  tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  Erebus.  Offerings  to  the  deities  who  act  as  infernal 
judges  ;  winged  genii,  formerly  the  guardian  spirits  during  life,  which 
mingle  themselves  up  with  these  judgments ;  processions  of  the  ini- 
tiated ;  the  symbols  of  initiation  and  consecration ;  games  and  sacred 
ceremonies;  finally,  all  other  things  which,  without  doubt,  allude  to 
the  mysteries  and  to  the  future  life.  The  great  god  of  departed  souls, 
otherwise  Bacchus,  that  is,  Tinia,  according  to  the  Etruscan  mytho- 
loi^y,  is  frequently  represented  as  a  ferocious  monster,  with  the 
Gorgon's  head  and  large  tusks,  with  the  tongue  lolling  out,  horrible  and 
fearful  to  behold.  This  monstrous  image,  which  has  a  principal  place 
in  the  funeral  monuments  of  Etruria,  is  peculiarly  fit  to  alarm  the 
sacrilegious  violator  of  the  tomb.  Very  many  other  figures,  either  of 
animals,  or  fantastic  monsters,  or  beings  of  biform  nature,  which  are 
represented  on  vases  of  this  kind,  are  so  many  emblems  and  symbols 
of  the  worship  of  the  infernal  Bacchus,  and  of  the  mysterious  dualism 
which  always  appears  under  these  strange  forms. 

'  The  obscene  symbol  of  the  later  Bacchanalian  worship  never  ap- 
pears in  these  earliest  works.  Nor  is  this  alone  a  good  proof  of  great 
antiquity,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  style  itself  of  these  little  images, 
the  artisans  of  which  had  certainly  no  Hellenism :  in  fact,  the  mode 
of  workmanship  is  in  every  respect  like  the  Egyptian,  and  indicates 
the  first  steps  of  art.  Of  the  same  kind  are  those  cinerary  vases  of 
Canopic  form,  with  human  heads  of  both  sexes,  which  are  found  in  the 
same  primeval  sepulchres,  s^ometimes  with  the  arms  and  hands  stretched 
out  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  sometimes  folded  to  the  breast. . . . 
Not  less  ancient,  nor  less  foreign  to  the  genuine  Hellenic  system  of 
mythology,  must  be  considered  the  reddish-coloured  vases  in  terra- 
cotta, with  paintings  representing  almost  entirely  certain  generations 
of  animals,  both  quadrupeds  and  birds,  mingled  with  monstrous  images 
of  winged  sphinxes  and  other  symbolical  figures  of  biform  nature.  From 
these  symbols,  vases  of  this  kind  are  vulgarly,  though  most  impro- 
perly, called  Egyptian.     They  are  found  in  tliexery  ancient  sepittchrts 

In  general  they  have  the  peculiar  form  of  balsamari  (vessels  to 

contain  liquid  scents)  of  an  extraordinary  size  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted 

that 
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that  vessels  of  this  kind  have  served  solely  for  the  religious  ceremo- 
nies of  sepulture.  On  these  are  represented  the  same  sjrmbolic  figaret 
of  Oriental  or  Egyptian  origin  which  are  seen  on  the  eai^heuware 
vases  of  black  clay  above  mentioned,  and  on  the  most  ancient  bronses. 
Bacchus  appears  sometimes  transformed,  like  Osiris,  into  a  subter- 
ranean deity ;  sometimes  as  the  good  genius,  the  hostile  adversary  and 
conqueror  of  the  evil  wrought  by  the  contrary  j^rinciple ;  sometimes 
under  the  same  likeness  in  which,  in  the  Oriental  cylinders,  appean 
the  winged  Ized — in  a  Babylonian  dress,  in  the  act  of  pressing  with 
each  of  his  hands  the  neck  of  an  ostrich,  the  bird  of  Ahriman.' 

If  these  conclusions  of  Signor  Micali,  as  to  the  very  great  an- 
tiquity of  these  difierent  works  of  art,  be  correct — and,  to  judge 
from  his  engravings,  as  well  as  from  his  arguments,  there  is  much 
in  their  favour — they  are  of  great  importance,  not  merely  at 
regards  the  question  of  the  Etrurian  civilization,  but  also  the  an- 
tiquity and  universality  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  East 

As  to  the  Hellenic  period  of  Etrurian  art^  we  think  it  right  to 
extract  our  author's  opinion  on  the  result  of  the  recent  excava- 
tions at  Vulci,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded : — 

*  The  extraordinary  discoveries  made  within  the  few  last  years  in 
the  territory  of  the  ancient  Vulci,  of  an  immense  number  of  this  kind 
of  vases,  has  re-awakened  the  important  question  agitated  before— 
viz.  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  the  manufacture  of  the  country 
or  of  Greece  ?  The  object  for  which  the  different  parties  contend  is  not 
less  honourable  than  the  vigour  of  genius  displayed  in  the  contention. 
But  even  patriotism,  a  noble  passion  when  restrained  within  just  bounds, 
must  give  place  to  truth ;  and  I  hope  that,  after  a  deliberate  exammi- 
tion,  on  the  spot,  of  some  thousands  of  these  vases,  I  may  now  be  per- 
mitted to  deliver  my  opinion  without  regard  to  any  party. 

*  To  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  greedy  collector,  one  day,  one  single 
hour,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  excavate  from  the  sepulchres  a  consi- 
derable number  of  vessels,  which  have  been  buried  for  centuries.  In 
casting  one's  eye  over  many  such  vases,  brought  to  light  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  principally  in  the  Necropolis  of  Vulci — where  they  are 
found  more  entire,  in  better  state  of  preservation,  and  more  remarit- 
able  for  the  elegance  of  their  paintings — one  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  they  show,  by  the  most  conclusive  marks  of  distinction,  that  they 
are  not  of  the  same  age  ;  in  short,  there  is  immediately  recognized  & 
great  variety  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  regards  the  work  of  the  potter 
as  that  of  the  painter,  such,  on  the  whole,  as  manifestly  proves  a  wide 
diversity  of  age,  of  school,  and  of  art.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that, 
among  the  number  of  vases  found  in  this  place,  many  are  decidedly 
Greek ;  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that  a  great  part  of  them  are 
Etruscan,  or  at  least  made  in  the  country,  because  the  workman,  here 
as  elsewhere,  worked  in  clay  with  the  same  method,  and  according  to 
an  established  system  of  ideas.  The  vast  number  of  vases  which  are 
found  every  day  in  the  cemeteries,  and  which  are  discovered  throughout 
Etruria,  in  Etruscan  sepulchres,  and  with  the  names  of  honourable 

families 
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families  of  the  land,*  cannot,  surely,  have  been  without  exception 
imported  from  foreign  countries ;  but  it  seems  quite  natural  to  suppose 
that,  when  the  pomp  of  funerals  increased,  according  to  the  dignity, 
the  wealth,  and  the  number  of  the  relations  of  the  .deceased — when 
the  prodigality  in  libations,  in  offerings,  and  in  the  funeral  banquets, 
grew  to  such  a  height,  that  in  the  same  sepulchre  are  sometimes 
foui^  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  different  vases — the  most  opulent 
might  eagerly  covet  the  foreign  vessels  of  Corinth  or  of  Sicily,  or  even 
those  of  the  Nolan  or  Athenian  workmanship,  which  surpassed  all 
others  in  beauty.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  cause  that  vases  of  these 
foreign  schools  are  found  mingled  with  many  others  which  belong  to 
our  own  country,  and  are  of  domestic  manufacture. 

*  Comparison,  and  a  great  deal  of  experience,  decide  on  this  differ^ 

ence  of  workmanship  better  than  reasoning The  first  in  point  of 

antiquity,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  design,  are,  without  doubt, 
certain  vases  of  a  hard  and  dry  style,  on  which  the  figures  are  dis- 
posed, one  after  the  other,  in  uniform  symmetry,  although  sometimes 
not  without  life  and  movement.  Most  remarkable,  above  all,  is  the 
square  fashion  of  the  draperies,  which  are  richly  ornamented  in  the 
manner  of  the  East,  not  less  than  the  peculiar  character  of  the  armour, 
which  bears  devices  in  every  kind  of  relief — intended  perhaps  to 
show  the  art  of  embossing  {lavori  di  tqreuticd).  But  those  vases  of 
an  archaic  style  most  especially  and  with  great  certainty  indicate, 
both  in  their  mechanical  workmanship  and  their  painting,  a  school 
much  earlier  than  the  monimients  wrought  upon  the  principles  uni- 
versally adopted  in  Greek  art  after  Phidias  and  Zeuxis.  Whence 
it  appears  probable  that  this  very  style,  so  peculiar  to  the  roost 
ancient  Greek  painters,  was  originally  derived  from  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  first  of  the  race  who  reached  any  excellence  in  the 
arts ;  thence  it  may  have  passed  to  Corinth,  and  from  thence  even  to 
Etruria.  There  was  constant  intercourse,  two  or  three  centuries 
after  the  Trojan  war,  between  the  industrious  and  commercial  Corinth, 

which  Homer  calls  rich,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor It  is; 

nevertheless,  true  that  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  if  they  did  not  invent  the 
art  of  working  in  clay  and  painting  upon  it,  yet  highly  improved  it, 
and  preserved  it  for  a  long  time  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  Already, 
in  the  first  century  of  Rome,  the  mutual  intercourse  and  traSio 
between  Etruria  and  Corinth  was  frequent,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
of  Demaratus,  himself  a  merchant,  taking   refuge  with  his  hosts 

at  Tarquinia Now,  if  I  have  grounds  for  my  opinion, 

the  more  ancient  workmanship  of  a  great  number  of  the  vases  at 
Vulci  must  be  derived  from  the  school  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the  gods  most  anciently 
and  chiefly  worshipped  at  Sicyon — viz.^  Apollo,  Diana,  Hercules,  and 
Minerva — are  exactly  the  divinities  which  are  found  most  frequently 

*  At  in  Vulci  alone  are  found,  with  Etruecan  legends,  the  Minucian,  the  Annian, 
the  Amntian  or  Aruntilian,  the  Velian,  &c.,  family  names,  which  are  discovered  ia 
Oilier  ioKriptions  of  central  Btniria. 
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represented  on  tlie  earthen  vessels  found  at  Vulci,  These  Co- 
rinthian vessels,  a  common  merchandise  and  article  of  traffic,  being 
of  such  general  use  in  the  sepulchres,  were  not  merely  exported  to 
tetruria,  but  everywhere  else.  Hence,  without  going  any  further, 
the  cause  that  so  many  Corinthian  urns  (idrie)  and  other  painted 
vases  in  this  archaic  style  are  found  in  place  after  place,  in  the 
cemeteries  at  Vuici,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Sicily  and  many  parts 
of  Magna  Gracia.  Perhaps  thirty  names  of  the  makt^rs  and  the 
painters  may  be  read  on  the  vases  of  the  finest  description,  drawn 
from  the  necropolis  of  Vulci.  These,  as  it  appears,  were  excellent 
artists  for  the  most  part  of  one  and  the  same  school — so  uniform  is 
their  workmanship,  both  in  the  execution  of  the  paintings  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  wheel ;  others — the  painters,  for  instance,  of  vases 
with  red  figures  on  a  black  ground — are  not  only  artists  of  a  later 
period,  but  of  a  more  refined  state  of  the  art.  So  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered established,  that  those  which  can  be  truly  called  Greek,  and  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  which  are  in  great  numbers,  belong  to 
different  periods,  and  perhaps  .came  in  part  from  the  wheels  of  Aitica 
and  in  part  from  other  schools.' 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Signor  Micali  admits  the  Attic  origin 
of  many  of  these  works^  that  fact  being,  in  our  opinion,  fiilly  pro\-ed 
by  the  German  writers  who  have  treated  on  this  subject. 

We  have  almost  confined  ourselves  to  one  question — at  least  to 
one  race  among  those  '  ancient  peoples  of  Italy/  whose  origin  and 
national  character  are  embraced  in  these  elaborate  volumes.  We 
should  not,  however,  do  justice  to  the  talent,  the  learning,  and  the 
candour  of  our  author,  if  we  did  not,  as  to  the  other  branches  of 
his  inquiry,  strongly  recommend  his  work  to  all  who  are  embarked 
in  such  studies,  and  may  have  formed  their  opinion  of  the  value  of 
Signor  Micali's  contributions  to  the  remote  history  of  Italy  from 
his  earlier  and  more  incomplete  publication.  On  the  history  of  tb^ 
otlier  races,  which  at  an  early  period  peopled  the  peninsula,  he  has 
collected  his  materials  with  diligent  erudition,  disposed  them  with 
admirable  arrangement,  and  judged,  if  not  always  with  conclusive 
authority,  yet  never  without  that  good  sense,  fairness,  and  calmness, 
which  have  a  right  to  candid  and  dispassionate  hearing.  The  main 
point  on  which  we  differ  from  his  general  theory  is  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness with  which  we  appear  to  ourselves  to  trace  the  existence 
of  a  great  Pelaisgic  nation,  anterior  to  the  Hellenic  "civilization  of 
Greece,  and  exercising  an  important  influence  on  that  of  Italj. 
We  greatly  doubt,  as  we  have  shown,  the  theory  of  Niebuhr, 
which  would  make  the  body  of  the  Etrurian  population.  Pelasgic— 
the  dominant  race,  a  northern  tribe.  The  Etrurians,  the  Uaseiia, 
notwithstanding  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Tyrrheno-Pelas- 
gians,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  a  distinct  race ;  but  many  of  the 
other  tribes^  whose  language  had  great  iuiluence  in  the  fornution. 

of 
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of  the  Lf^n  tongue,  we  cannot  but  consider  connected  by  closer 
or  more  remote  affiliation  with  the  Pelasgic  stock.  A  German 
scholar  has  written  a  treatise  to  prove  the  *  Identity  of  the  Hindus, 
the  Persians,  the  Pelasgians,  theGermaBS,  and  the  Slaves;'*  with- 
out going  quite  so  far,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Pelasgians 
were  the  Indo-TcMj^onic  race  which  spread  those  remarkable  analo- 
gies of  customs,  and  still  more  of  language,  which  connect  Greece 
and  Rome  with  India.  The  striking  similarity,  not  merely  in 
words,  but  in  grammatical  forms  and  intlexions^  between  the  Greek 
in  some,  and  the  Latin  in  other  and  distinct  points,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  their  transmission  through  some  common  parent. 
And  when  we  find  a  general  tradition  of  Pelasgians  in  both  coun- 
tiies,  and  this  tradition  attaching  the  same  relationship  as  well  as 
peculiar  character  to  that  race,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
a  fair  presumption  in  favour  of  this  theory.  But  on  this  point 
we  must  break  off; — a  publication  on  the  Pelasgians,  we  observe 
from  his  correspondence  with  M.  Gerhard,  is  preparing  by  M. 
Panofka;  whether  it  will  advance  the  question  much  beyond  the 
Horae  Pelasgicae  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  remains  to  be 
seen ;  at  all  events,  the  connexion  of  the  eastern  and  western  lan- 
guages has  been  much  developed  since  the  work  of  the  learned 
prelate  was  printed.  We  will  conclude,  then,  with  repeating,  that 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Early  History  of  Italy  must  study 
this4reatise  of  Signor  Micali ;  and  all  who  would  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ancient  Etrurians 
will  find  a  mine  of  instruction  in  the  engravings  which  accompany 
iU  text. 


Art.  VIII. — PencUlings  by  the  Way  ;  First  Impressions  of  Fo- 
reign Scenes,  Customs,  and  Manners.  By  N.  P.  W.  New 
York.    1835.  • 

^  TT  is  extraordinary,'  says  the  author,  <  how  universal  this  feeling 
^     seems  to  be  against  America.     A  half  hour  tnco^.  in  any 
mixed  company  in  England,  I  should  think,  would  satisfy  the  most 
rose-coloured  doubter  on  the  subject.' 

This  feeling,  in  which  we  certainly  do  not  participate,  will 
hardly  be  diminished,  wherever  it  has  hitherto  prevailed,  by  the 
appearance  of  these  *  Pencillings.'  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  enjoys, 
we  believe,  some  reputation  in  his  own  country  as  a  writer  of 
verses.  A  volume  of  his  rhymes  was  lately  reprinted  here,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall ;  but  notwithstanding  that  edi- 

*  Die  IdentitMt  der  Hindu,  Ftoner,  Pelasger,  Gennanen,  und  Slaven,  dargethan 
ant  Sprache,  Religioii,  und  Sitte,  von  F.  A.  Kaueh.    Marburg.    1829. 
VOL.  nv.  NO,  cviii.  2  H  tor's 
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tor's  authority,  the  contents  seemed  to  us  of  very  slender  merit- 
much  upon  a  par  with  the  young  ladies'  imitations  of  Wordsworthy 
Byron,  and  Moore,  which  crowd  the  gilded  pages  of  our  o^m 
Annualt.  Mr.  Willis's  American  fame  and  glory,  however,  seem 
to  have  procured  for  him  a  favourable  reception  in  the  society  of 
this  country ;  as  indeed  all  Americans,  whatever  else  they  may  say 
against  us,  must  admit,  that'  whenever  they  have  any,  even  the 
slenderest,  pretensions  to  personal  distinction,  they  are  sure  of 
being  individually  well  treated  amons  us  ;  our  houses  are  opened 
to  them,  ceteris  paribus^  far  more  freely  than  Id  any  other  fo- 
reigners ;  and  we  approve  of  this  on  the  whole,  though  we  have 
observed  not  a  few  cases  in  which  the  results  of  such  liberality 
were  by  no  means  agreeable.  In  Mr.  Willis's  case,  the  result  has 
been,  that  while  visiting  about  in  Iiondon  and  in  our  provinces  at 
a  young  American  sonnetteer  of  the  most  ultra-sentimental  deli- 
cacy, he  was  all  the  time  the  regular  paid  correspondeift  of  a 
New- York  journal,  in  which,  week  after  week,  appeared  his  proic 
reports  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  British  society — these  same 
fifty  letters  which  now  lie  collected  on  our  table,  and  which,  we 
greatly  fear,  will  tend  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  any 
American  traveller  who  may  happen  to  honour  England  with 
his  presence  during  the  next  season  or  two.  Mr.  Willis's 
prose  is,  we  willingly  admit,  better  than  his  verse :  it  has  many 
obvious  faults,  especially  those  of  exaggeration  and  affectation ; 
but  it  is  decidedly  clever,  and  the  elements  of  what  might 
be  trained  into  a  really  good  style  are  perceptible.  He  has 
depicted  some  of  our  northern  *  scenes  '  in  a  not  un pleasing 
manner ;  and  his  descriptions  of  '  customs  and  manniTs '  are 
often  amusing — bearing  the  impress  of  shrewdness  and  sagacity, 
but  deriving  their  power  pf  entertainmciit  ch)e%  from  the  lights 
which  they  reflect  on. the  customs  and  luanuers  of  the  authors  o^d 
country.  For  it  must  be  obvious,  that  when  a  clevtjr  foreigner 
considers  anything  he  meets  with  in  our  society  as  deserving  o( 
being  painted  in  detail  to  his  own  feliow-countrymen,  that  some- 
thing was  new  to  himself;  and  acoorciinglv,  from  Mr,  Wiliii'i 
elaborate  portraitures  of  English  inierioiSi  we  may,  ai  all  events, 
form  a  fair  guess  what  American  breakfasts,  aud  djiincrs,  and 
table-talk  are  not ;  or,  at  all  events— and  iins  vvc  strongly  susped 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  of  the  case~c>f  what  these  thinge  m 
not  in  those  circles  of  American  socieiy  with  wluch  the  m£' 
vidual  writer  had  happened  to  be  familiar  before  he  crossed  ihe 
Atlantic. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  keep  thia  last  consideration  in  view: 
it  Would  certainly  not  at  all  surprise  us  to  hear  that  many  of  this 
person's  discoveriea  had  been  received  with  a  share  of  ridicule  in 
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bis  own  country ;  that  within  her  limits,  had  the  Aite  o(  American 
bouses  been  opened  to  him  as  liberally  as  some  of  those  of  the 
Hnglisb  nobility  seem  to  have  been^  he  might  have  found  many  of 
the  features  which  he  has  thought  so  worthy  of  minute  delineation 
here.  We  can  ourselves  bear  witness  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
best  society  of  the  Old  World  does  not  impress  all  American  tra- 
vellers with  the  same  startling  effect  of  novelty  which  it  appears 
to  have  produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Willis.  In  short,  we  are 
apt  to  consider  him  as  a  just  representative — not  of  the  American 
mind  and  manners  generally,  but  only  of  the  young  men  of  fair 
education  among  the  busy,  middling  orders  of  the  mercantile 
cities ;  and  here  again  we  find  nothmg  to  make  us  recall  the 
notion  expressed  in  a  former  article,  that  in  our  own  provincial 
towns,  a  diligent  observer  might  very  probably  discover,  at  this 
day,  the  counterpart  of  almost  every  trait  which  certain  English 
travellers  have  dwelt  upon,  as  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  do-* 
mestic  society  of  the  United  States.  We  can  easily  fancy  a  smart 
young  country  attorney,  or  one  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume's  new  par- 
liamentary nominees,  being  affected  much  as  Mr.  Willis  was,  by 
a  casual  inspection  of  some  of  those  ^  English  customs/  which 
Mr.  Willis  has  thought  as  strange  and  foreign  as  if  he  had  wit- 
nessed them  in  Japan.  To  such  persons,  indeed,  we  are,  as  is 
well  known,  indebted  for  most  of  our  own  late  '  Novels  of 
Fashionable  Life;'  and  perhaps  Mr.  Willis  may  see  reason  to 
regret  that  he  had  not  thrown  his  materials  into  that  form  of 
composition,  A  few  adulteries,  a  divorce,  and  a  duel,  would 
have  cost  him  little  trouble  ;  and  for  the  rest,  it  would  have  only 
been  to  travestie  the  names  which  he  has  now  produced  with 
as  little  reserve  as  English  voyagers  have  been  used  to  bestow  on 
those  of  the  kings  and  dukes  of  the  Guinea  coast. 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  however,  Mr,  Willis  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  domesticated  for  a  season  in  some  of  the 
most  virtuous  as  well  as  refined  of  our  noble  circles ;  and  vire 
shall  extract,  as  a  more  than  commonly  favourable  specimen  of 
his  style,  some  passages  from  his  ^  Letters  written  at  Gordon  Castle, 
in  the  autumn  of  1834.'  Our  readers  will  be  forcibly  reminded  of 
Crabbers  *  Learned  Boy'  staring  through  Silford  Hall  at  the 
apron-string  of  *  Madam  Johnson  ;*  but  mixed  with  this  there  are 
now  and  then  bits  of  solid,  full-grown  ignorance  and  imperti« 
neuce,  worthy  of  Baron  d'Haussez  himself; — and  over  not  a 
few  of  the  paragraphs  a  varnish  of  conceited  vulgarity,  which— 
call  it  either  Yankee  or  Birmingham — is  far  too  ludicrous  to  be 
seriously  offensive.  With  what  feelings  the  whole  may  have  been 
perused  by  the  generous  lord  and  lady  of  the  castle  themselves,  it 
IS  no  business  of  ours  to  conjecture.     We  repeat  that  we  have 
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selected  what  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  a  very  favourable  speci- 
men  of  Mr.  Willis's  manner  of  description  : — 

*  The  immense  iron  gate  surmounted  by  the  Gordon  arms,  the  hand- 
some and  spacious  stone  lodges  on  either  side,  the  canonically  fit 
porter  in  white  stockings  and  gay  livery,  lifting  his  hat  as  he  swuof 
open  the  massive  portal,  all  bespoke  the  entrance  to  a  noble  icsi- 
dence.  The  road  within  was  edged  with  velvet  sward,  and  rolled  to 
the  smoothness  of  a  terrace-walk,  the  winding  avenue  leng^ened 
away  before,  with  trees  of  every  variety  of  foliage ;  light  carriages 
passed  me,  driven  by  ladies  or  gentlemen  bound  on  their  afternoon 
airing ;  a  groom  led  up  and  down  two  beautiful  blood-horses,  pranciog 
along,  with  side-saddles  and  morocco  stirrups,  and  keepers  wi^ 
hounds  and  terriers  ;  gentlemen  on  foot,  idling  along  the  walks,  aod 
servants  in  different  liveries,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  betokened  a  scene 
of  busy  gaiety  before  me.  I  had  hardly  noted  these  various  circum- 
stances, before  a  sudden  curve  in  the  road  brought  the  castle  into 
view,  a  vast  stone  pile  with  castellated  wings,  and  m  another  naoment 
I  was  at  the  door,  where  a  dozen  lounging  and  powdered  meniab  wen 
waiting  on  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  their  several  carriages. 
It  was  the  moment  for  the  afternoon  drive. 

*  The  last  phaeton  dashed  away,  and  my  chaise  advanced  to  the 
door.  A  handsome  boy,  in  a  kind  of  page's  dress,  immediately  came  to 
the  window,  addressed  me  by  name,  and  informed  me  that  his  Grace 
was  out  deer-shooting,  but  that  my  room  was  prepared,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  wait  on  me.  I  followed  him  through  a  hall  lined  with 
statues,  deers'  horns,  and  armour,  and  was  ushered  into  a  large  chana- 
ber,  looking  out  on  a  park,  extending  with  its  lawns  and  woods  to  the 
edge  of  the  horizon :  a  more  lovely  view  never  feasted  human  eye. 

*  •'  Who  is  at  the  castle  ?  "  I  asked,  as  the  boy  busied  himself  m 
unstrapping  my  portmanteau. — **  Oh,  a  great  many,  sin"  He  stopped 
in  his  occupation,  and  began  counting  on  his  fingers.  •*  There's 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  and  Lady  Harriette  Ha- 
milton— (them's  his  lordship's  two  step-children,  you  know,  sir) — and 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  Lady  Sophia  Lennox,  and  Lady  Keith, 
and  Lord  Mandeville  and  Lord  Aboyne,  and  Lord  Stormont  and  Laij 
Stormont,and  Lord  Morton  and  Lady  Morton,  and  Lady  Alicia,  and— 
and — and — twenty  more,  sir."  *"rwenty  more  lords  and  ladies!" 
— ^'*  No,  sir ;  that's  all  the  nobility."  "  And  you  can't  remember  the 
names  of  the  others  ?  " — '*^  No,  sir."  He  was  a  proper  page :  he 
could  not  trouble  his  memory  with  the  names  of  commoners,  ••  And 
how  many  sit  down  to  dinner?" — "Above  thirty,  sir,  besides  the 
duke  and  duchess.**  »•  That  will  do."  And  off  tripped  my  slender 
gentleman  with  his  laced  jacket,  giving  the  fire  a  terrible  stir-np  in  bii 
way  out,  and  turning  back  to  inform  me  that  the  dinner-hour  waf 
seven  precisely. 

*  It  was  a  mild,  bright  afternoon,  quite  warm  for  the  end  of  an 
English  September;  and  with  a  fire  in  the  room,  and  a  soft  suoahiae 
pouring  in  at  the  windows,  a  seat  by  the  open  casement  was  far  from 
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disagreeable.  I  passed  the  time  till  the  sun  set  looking  out  on  the 
park.  Hill  and  valley  lay  between  my  eye  and  the  horizon ;  sheep 
fed  in  picturesque  flocks,  and  small  fallow  deer  grazed  near  them  ; 
the  trees  were  planted,  and  the  distant  forest  shaped,  by  the  hand  of 
taste ;  and  broad  and  beautiful  as  was  the  expanse  taken  in  by  the 
eye,  it  was  evidently  one  princely  possession.  A  mile  from  the  castle 
wall,  the  shaven  sward  extended  in  a  carpet  of  velvet  softness,  as 
bright  as  emerald,  studded  by  clumps  of  shrubbery,  like  flowers 
wrought  elegantly  on  tapestry  ;  and  across  it  bounded  occasionally  a 
hare,  and  the  pheasants  fed  undisturbed  near  the  thickets,  or  a  lady 
with  flowing  riding-dress  and  flaunting  feather,  dashed  into  sight  upon 
her  fleet  blood-palfrey,  and  was  lost  the  next  moment  in  the  woods, — 
or  a  boy  put  his  pony  to  its  mettle  up  the  ascent,  or  a  gamekeeper 
idled  into  sight,  with  his  gun  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  and  his  hounds 
at  his  heels.  And  all  this  little  world  of  enjoyment  and  luxury,  and 
beauty,  lay  in  the  hand  of  one  man,  and  was  created  by  his  wealth  in 
these  northern  wilds  of  Scotland-— a  day  s  journey  almost  from  the 
possession  of  any  other  human  being.  I  never  realized  so  forcibly  the 
splendid  results  of  wealth  and  primogeniture. 

'  The  sun  set  in  a  blaze  of  (ire  among  the  pointed  firs  crownii^  the 
hills ;  and  by  the  occasional  prance  of  a  horse's  feet  on  the  gravel, 
and  the  roll  of  rapid  wheels,  and  now  and  then  a  gay  laugh  and  merry 
voices,  the  different  parties  were  returning  to  the  castle.  Soon  after 
a  loud  gong  sounded  through  the  gallery — the  signal  to  dress  ;  and  I 
left  my  musing  occupation  unwillingly  to  make  my  toilet  for  an  ap« 
pearance  in  a  formidable  circle  of  titled  aristocrats,  not  one  of  whom 
1  had  ever  seen — the  duke  himself  a  stranger  to  me,  except  through 
the  kind  letter  of  invitation  lying  upon  the  table. 

'  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  imagining  forms  and  faces  for  the  dif- 
ferent persons  who  had  been  named  to  me,  when  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  a  tall,  white-haired  gentleman,  of  noble  physiognomy, 
but  singularly  cordial  address,  entered,  with  the  broad  red  riband  of  a 
duke  across  his  breast,  and  welcomed  me  most  heartily  to  the  castle.' 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  a  man  who  bad  travelled  largely  ip 
Europe,  and  spent  at  least  one  winter  in  London,  shouU  have 
mistaken  a  gallant  generaFs  well-won  red  riband  for  a  badge  of 
his  hereditary  rank.     But  let  Mr.  Willis  proceed-— 

*The  gong  sounded  at  the  next  moment,  and,  in  our  way  down,  he 
named  over  his  other  guests,  and  prepared  me  in  a  measure  for  the 
introductions  which  followed.  The  drawing-room  was  crowded  like 
a  scir^e.  The  duchess,  a  very  ta^l  and  very  handsome  womap,  with  a 
smile  of  the  most  winning  sweetness,  received  me  at  the  door,  and  I 
was  presented  successively  to  every  person  present.  Dinner  was 
announced  immediately ;  and  the  difficult  questk)n  of  precedence  being 
sooner  settled  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before  in  so  large  a  party,  we 
passed  through  files  of  servants  to  the  dining-room.' 

We  should  have  suppojBed  Mr.  Willis  aiigbt  have  observed 
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before  this  tim^^  that  there  ate  and  Can  be  no  difficulties  abotit 
precedence,  where  almost  all  the  company  have  fixed  rank.  At 
New  York  the  affair  is  no  doubt  a  very  troublesome  one* 

*  It  was  a  large  and  very  lofty  hall,  supported  at  the  ends  by  marble 
columns,  within  which  was  stationed  a  band  of  music,  playing  delight- 
fully. The  walls  were  lined  with  full-length  family  pictures,  from 
^Id  knights  in  armour  to  the  modern  dukes  in  kilt  of  the  Gordon 
plaid  [!]  ;  and  on  the  sideboards  stood  services  of  gold  plate,  the  most 
gorgeously  massive  and  the  most  beautiful  in  workmanship  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  were  among  the  vases  several  large  coursing-cups, 
'Vron  by  the  duke's  hounds,  of  exquisite  shape  and  ornament. 

'  I  fell  into  my  place  between  a  gentleman  and  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  of  perhaps  twenty-two,  neither  of  whose  names  I  remembered, 
though  I  had  but  just  been  introduced.  The  duke  probably  antici- 
pated as  much,  and  as  I  took  my  seat  he  called  out  to  me,  from  the 

top  of  the  table,  that  I  had  upon  my  right  Lady •,  *•  the  most 

agreeable  woman  in  Scotland.''  It  was  unnecessary  to  say  that  she 
was  the  most  lovely,  *  i 

•  I  have  been  struck  everywhere  In  England  with  the  beauty  of  the 
higher  classes ;  and  as  I  looked  around  me  upon  the  aristocratic  com- 
pany at  the  table,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  "  heaven's  image  double* 
stamped  as  man  and  noble"  so  unequivocally  clear.  There  were  two 
young,  men  and  four  or  ^ve  young  ladies  of  rank — and  five  or  six 
people  of  more  decided  personal  attractions  could  scarcely  be  found  t 
the  style  of  form  and  face  at  the  same  time  being  of  that  cast  of  supe- 
riority which  goes  by  the  expressive  name  of  "  thoroughbred."  There 
is  a  striking  difference  in  this  respect  between  England  and  the  conn- 
tries  of  the  continent :  the  paysans  of  France  and  the  coniadim  of 
Italy  being  physically  far  superior  to  their  d^enerate  masters  ;  while 
the  gentry  and  nobility  of  England  differ  from  the  peasantry  in  limb 
and  feature,  as  the  racer  differs  from  the  dray-horse,  or  the  greyhouad 
from  the  cur.  The  contrast  between  the  manners  of  English  and 
French  gentlemen  is  quite  as  striking.  The  empressement,  the  warm&, 
(he  shrug  and  gesture  of  the  Parisian;  and  the  working  eyebiow, 
dilating  or  contracting  eye,  and  conspirator-like  action  of  the  Italian 
in  the  most,  common  conversation,  are  the  antipodes  of  English  high- 
breeding.  I  should  say  a  North  American  Indian,  in  his  more  digni- 
fied phase,  approached  nearer  to  the  manner  of  an  English  nobleman 
than  any  other  person.  The  calm  repose  of  person  and  feature,  the 
Self-possession  under  all  circumstances,  that  incapability  of  surprise 
or  dkreglemenU  and  that  decision  about  the  slightest  circumstance, 
and  the  apparent  certainty  that  he  is  acting  absolutely  cwnme  ilfmU^ 
is  equally  *'  gentlemanlike*'  and  Indianlike.  You  cannot  astonish  an 
English  gentleman.  If  a  man  goes  into  a  fit  at  his  side,  or  a  servant 
drops  a  dish  upon  his  shoulder,  or  he  hears  that  the  house  is  on  fire, 
he  sets  down  his  wine-glass  with  the  same  deliberation.  He  hai 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  in  all  possible  cases,  and  he  does  it. 
He  is  cold  at  a  first  introduction,  and  m^y  bow  stiffly  (whi(^  he 
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^wa;ft  doM)  in  drinkbg  wiiio  with  you«  bot  it  U  hn  miontr  (  and  he 
would  think  an  Englishman  out  of  his  tensesi  who  should  bow  down 
to  his  very  plate  and  smile  as  a  Frenchman  doe*  on  a  similar  oecation.  ' 
Rather  chilled  by  this,  you  are  a  little  astonished  when  the  ladies 
have  left  the  table,  and  he  closes  his  chair  up  to  you,  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  pass  a  month  with  him  at  his  country-house^  and  to  dis* 
cover  that  at  the  very  moment  he  bowed  so  coldly  he  was  thinking 
how  he  should  contrive  to  facilitate  your  plans  for  getting  to  him  or 
seeing  the  country  to  advantage  on  the  way. 

'  Ine  band  ceased  playing  when  the  ladies  left  the  table,  the  gen- 
tlemen closed  up,  conversation  assumed  a  merrier  cast,  coffee  and 
chaste-cafe  were  brought  in  when  the  wines  began  to  be  circulated 
more  slowly ;  and  at  eleven,  there  was  a  general  move  to  the  drawing-- 
room. Cards,  tea,  and  music  filled  up  the  time  till  twelve,  and  then 
the  ladies  took  their  departure*  and  the  gentlemen  sat  down  to  suppet. 
I  got  to  bed  somewhere  about  two  o'clock ;  and  thus  ended  an  evening 
which  I  had  anticipated  as  stiff  and  embarrassing,  but  which  is  marked 
in  my  tablets  as  one  of  the  most  social  and  kindiv  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  record  on  my  travels.  I  have  described  it,  and  shall 
describe  others  minutely — and  I  hope  there  is  no  necessity  of  re- 
minding any  one  that  my  apology  for  thus  disclosing  scenes  of  private 
life  has  been  already  made.  Their  interest  as  sketches  by  an  Ame- 
rican of  the  society  thai  most  Interests  Americans,  and  the  distance  at 
which  they  art  published^  justify  them,  I  would  hope,  from  any  charge 
of  indelicacy/ 

We  can  well  believe  that  Mr.  Willis  has  been  depicting  the  sort 
of  society  that  most  interests  his  countrymen  ;— 

*  Bom  to  be  slaves  and  struggling  to  be  lords,' 
their  servile  adulation  of  rank  and  title — their  stupid  admiration 
of  processions  and  levees>  and  so  forth,  are  leading  features  in 
almost  all  the  American  books  of  travels  that  we  have  met  with — 
and  the  same  spirit  shows  itself  largely  in  the  present  author.  But 
we  do  not  exactly  see  how  the  fact  of  these  letters  having  been  first 
published  in  a  New  York  newspaper  can  at  all  affect  the  question 
of  delicacy  or  indelicacy  :  hitherto,  however,  we  have  not  quoted 
anything  very  offensive.  For  some  things  in  the  next  day's  journal 
we  certainly  cannot  say  so  much — 

^  I  arose  late  on  the  first  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Gordon  Castle, 
and  found  the  large  party  already  assembled  about  the  breakfast- 
table.  I  was  struck  on  entering  with  the  different  air  of  the  room. 
The  deep  windows,  opening  out  upon  the  park,  had  the  effect  of 
sombre  landscapes  in  oaken  frames ;  the  troops  of  liveried  servants, 
the  glitter  of  plate,  the  music,  that  had  contributed  to  the  splendour 
of  the  scene  the  night  before,  were  gone ;  the  duke  sat  laughing  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  a 
coarse  shooting-jacket  and  coloured  cravat ;  the  duchess  was  in  a 
plain  morning-dress  and  cap  of  the  simplest  character  ^  and  the  high- 
born 
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bom  women  about  the  table,  whom  I  had  left  glittering  with  jeweli 
and  dressed  in  all  the  attractions  of  fashion,  appeared  with  the  sim- 
plest coiffure  and  a  toilet  of  studied  plainness.  The  ten  or  twelre 
noblemen  present  were  engrossed  with  their  letters  or  newspapers 
over  tea  and  toast ;  and  in  them,  perhaps^  the  transformation  was  still 
greater.  The  soignh  man  of  fashion  of  the  night  before,  faultless  in 
costume  and  distinguished  in  his  appearance,  in  the  full  force  of  the 
term,  was  enveloped  now  in  a  coat  of  fustian,  with  a  coarse  waistcoat 
of  plaid,  a  giugham  cravat,  and  hob-nailed  shoes  (for  shooting),  and 
in  place  of  the  gay  hilarity  of  the  supper-table,  wore  a  face  of  calm 
indifference,  and  ate  his  breakfast  and  read  the  paper  in  a  rarely 
broken  silence.  I  wonderedj  as  I  looked  about  me,  what  would  be  the 
impression  of  many  people  in  my  oton  country,  could  they  look  in 
upon  that  plain  party,  aware  that  it  was  composed  of  the  proudest  no- 
bility and  the  highest  fashion  of  England' ! ! ! 

Mn  Willis's  astonishment  that  the  duke  and  his  guests  did  not 
go  a-shooting  in  red  and  green  ribands^  &c.  &€.,  is  particularly 
delightful.  We  are  reminded  of  the  monkish  illuminations  where 
kings  and  queens  are  represented  as  lying  in  bed  with  their  crowns 
and  sceptres— 

*  Breakfast  in  England  is  a  confidential  and  unceremonioiis  hour, 
and  servants  are  generally  dispensed  with.  This  is  to  me,  I  confess, 
an  advantage  it  has  over  every  other  meaU  1  detest  eating  iriih 
twenty  tall  fellows  standing  opposite,  whose  busiciess  it  is  to  watch 
me.  The  coffee  and  tea  were  on  the  table,  with  toast,  muffins,  oat- 
cakes, marmalades,  jellies,  fish,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  Scotch 
breakfast ;  and  on  the  sideboard  stood  cold  meats  for  those  who  liked 
them,  and  they  were  expected  to  go  to  it  nud  help  tbemselves^ 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy,  unceremonious,  and  affable,  than  the 
whole  tone  of  the  meal.  One  after  another  rase  and  felt  into  groapt 
in  the  windows,  or  walked  up  and  down  the  long  room,  and,  wth 
one  or  two  others,  I  joined  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the  tablt,  who 
gave  us  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the 
Spey.  The  privilege  of  fishing  the  river  within  his  lands  is  bought 
of  him  at  the  pretty  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  a-year !  A  salnMsn 
was  brought  in  for  me  to  see,  as  of  remarkable  size,  which  waa  not 
more  than  half  the  weight  of  our  common  American  s^almon, 

'  The  ladies  went  off  unaccompanied  to  tlieir  walks  in  the  park  and 
other  avocations ;  those  bound  for  the  covers  joined  the  gamekeepers, 
who  were  waiting  with  their  dogs  in  the  leash  at  the  stables ;  soine 
paired  off  to  the  billiard-room,  and  I  was  left  with  Lard  Aberdeen  b 
the  breakfast-room  alone.  The  Tory  ex-minister  made  a  thousand 
inquiries,  with  great  apparent  interest,  about  Amerita,  AVTicn  Secrt*- 
tary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Wellington  Cabinet,  he  had  known 
Mr.  M'Lane  intimately.  He  said  he  seldom  had  been  so  impressed 
with  a  man's  honesty  and  straightforwardness,  and  nerer  did  public 
business  with  any  one  with  more  pleasure.  He  admired  Mr.  Iht'Lane, 
and  hoped  he  enjoyed  his  friendship.    He  wished  he  might  return  as 
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our  minister  to  England.  One  such  honourable,  uncompronuBing  man, 
he  said,  was  worth  a  score  of  practised  dipUmaiuU,  He  spoke  of  Gal- 
latin and  Rush  in  the  same  flattering  manner*  but  recuned  continually 
to  Mr.  M'Lane,  of  whom  he  could  scarce  say  enough.  His  poHtics 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  approve  of  the  administration  of  General 
Jaekson,  but  he  seemed  to  admire  the  President  very  much  as  a  man.' 

It  is  now  that  we  begin  to  feel  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  man 
to  write  a  book  upon  this  plan  without  falling  into  scrapes  which, 
if  he  has  any  fund  of  sense  and  feelings  he  will  repent  all  the  rest 
of  his  days.  It  is  fortunate  in  this  particular  case,  that  what 
Lord  Aberdeen  said  to  Mr.  Willis  might  be  repeated  in  print 
without  paining  any  of  the  persons  his  lordship  talked  of:  but 
what  he  did  say,  he  said  under  the  impression  that  the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  was  a  gentleman ;  and  there  are  abundance  of 
passages  in. Mr.  Willis's  book  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that,  had 
the  noble  earl  spoken  in  a  different  sense,  it  would  not,  at  all 
events,  have  been  from  any  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  bis  lordship, 
or  to  himself,  that  Mr.  Willis  would  have  hesitated  to  report  the 
conversation  with  equal  freedom.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  next 
paragraph  was  meant  to  be  the  very  quintessence  of  politeness — 
but  we,  nevertheless,  consider  it  with  unmitigated  disgust — 

^  Lord  Aberdeen  has  the  name  of  being  the  proudest  and  coldest 
aristocrat  of  England.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  person  who  bears 
such  a  character' ! 

We  think  Mr.  Willis  should  have,  at  least,  informed  us  where 
he  had  picked  up  his  notions  of  this  nobleman's  name  and  cha- 
racter. Does  he  study  the  radical  newspapers  for  views  of  our 
eminent  men,  and  then  amuse  himself  with  getting  introductions 
to  their  country-houses,  that  he  may  see  how  far  the  origi^ial 
corresponds  with  the  caricature  ? 

'  He  is  of  the  middle  height,  rather  clumsily  made,  with  an  address 
more  of  sober  dignity  than  of  pride  or  reserve.  With  a  black  coat 
much  worn,,  and  always  too  large  for  him,  a  pair  of  coarse  check 
trousers  very  ill  made,  a  waistcoat  buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  and  a 
cravat  of  the  most  primitive  negligS — his  aristocracy  is  certainly  not  in 
his  dress.  His  manners  are  of  absolute  simplicity,  amounting  almost 
to  want  of  style.  He  crosses  his  hands  behind  him  and  balances  on 
his  heels ;  in  conversation  his  voice  is  low  and  cold,  and  he  seldom 
«miles.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  benignity  in  his  countenance,  and  an 
indefinable  superiority  and  high  breeding  in  his  simple  address,  that 
would  betray  his  rank  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation  to  any  shrewd 
observer.  It  is  only  in  his  manner  toward  the  ladies  of  the  party  that 
he  would  be  immediately  distinguishable  from  men  of  lower  rank.' 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Willis  considers  Lord  Aberdeen's  per- 
sonal manners  as  not  less  characteristic  of  an  earl,  than  the  duke's 
red  riband  was  yesterday  of  bis  still  higher  station  in  the  peerage. 

•The 
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*  The  foutme  of  Gordon  cAsde  was  what  eaeh  one  choae  to  duJm  ik 
Between  breakfast  and  lunch  the  ladies  were  generally  invisible*  and 
the  gentlemen  rode  or  shot,  or  played  billiards,  or  kept  their  rooou. 
At  two  o'clock^  a  dish  or  two  of  hot  game  and  a  profusion  of  cold 
meats  were  set  on  the  small  tables  in  the  dining-room,  and  everybody 
came  in  for  a  kind  of  lounging  half-meal,  which  occupied  perhaps  an 
hour.  Thence  all  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  under  the  windows 
of  which  were  drawn  up  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  with  grooms, 
outriders,  footmen^  and  saddle-horses  for  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
Parties  were  then  made  up  for  driving  or  riding,  akid  from  a  pony- 
chaise  to  a  phaeton  and  four,  there  was  no  class  of  vehicle  which  was 
not  at  your  disposal.  In  ten  minutes  the  carriages  were  usually  all 
filled,  and  away  they  flew,  some  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey  or  the  sea- 
side, some  to  the  drives  in  the  park,  and  with  the  delightfnl  consckxis- 
ness  that,  speed  where  you  would,  the  horizon  seance  limited  the  paa- 
session  of  your  host,  and  you  were  everywhere  at  home.  The  orna* 
mental  gates  flying  open  at  your  appruiich,  miles  distant  from  the 
.castle ;  the  herds  of  red  deer  trooping  auny  from  the  sound  of  wheek 
in  the  silent  park ;  the  stately  pheasants  feeding  tamely  in  the  im- 
mense preserves ;  the  hares  scarce  troubling  themselves  to  get  ool  of 
the  length  of  the  whip;  the  stalking  gamekeepers  tifting  ifieir  hnU  i& 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest — there  war?  something  in  thi^  perpetusJ 
reminding  of  your  privileges^  which,  as  a  novelty,  was  far  from  dis* 
agreeable.  I  could  not  at  the  time  bring"  myself  to  ft?el,  what  p^rhapi 
would  be  more  poetical  and  fepublicariy  (  ! ! )  that  a  ride  in  the  wild  and 
unfenced  forest  of  my  own  country  would  have  been  more  to  my  taste,' 

The  next  paragraph  amused  us  particularly.  The  Duchess  i>f 
Gordon,  it  seems,  m  driving  Mr.  Willis  through  her  park  io  a 
pony-chaise,  made  some  inquiries  about  the  trees  of  tbc  Amt* 
rican  forests;  his  commentary  is  as  follows : — 

*  People  in  Europe  are  more  curious  about  the  coroparisoti  of  &e 
natural  productions  of  America  with  those  of  Eijgland^  than  abiait 
our  social  and  political  differences.  A  man  who  does  tiot  an*  Uj 
know  whether  the  president  has  destroyed  the  bank,  or  the  bank  thi- 
president,— or  whether  Mrs.  Trollope  hasi  flattered  the  Americans  or 
not, — will  be  very  much  interested  to  know  if  the  pine*tree  Id  hiu 
park  is  comparable  to  the  same  tree  in  Atneriea ;  if  the  same  cattle  ar^ 
found  there,  or  the  woods  stocked  with  the  fame  game  a?  his  own. 
I  would  recommend  a  little  study  of  trees  particularly,  and  of  v^ti- 
tion  generally,  as  valuable  knowledge  for  an  Amencan  coming  abniul. 
I  think  there  is  nothing  on  which  I  have  been  fo  often  quentioned/ 

Notwithstanding  alt  his  experience^  Mr.  Willis  cannot  under- 
stand why  English  ladies  and  gentlemen  should^  in  convefsiug  viit.i 
an  American,  select  topics  on  which  there  is  no  rtssk  of  any  fteiiofii 
differences  of  opinion, — or  questions  wtiich  are  likely  to  bring  out 
something  like  satisfactory  information.  His  vanity,  {M^rhapi  \m 
national  rather  than  his  personal  vanity,  blinds  him,     lie  ntiver 
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Baspects  that  an  indifidual  who  would  not  give  one  fig  for  hit 
opinion  about  the  social  difierences  of  England  and  Ameridb-^-and 
who  would  be  more  likely  to  judge  Mrs.  Trollope  from  observation 
of  Mr.  Willis  himself  than  to  adopt  Mr.  Willis's  criticisms  on  that 
lady's  book — might  give  Mr.  Willis  full  credit  for  having  a  pair  of 
good  eyes  in  his  head  and  being  able  to  tell  wherein  tlie  trees, 
cattle,  and  game  of  a  Scotch  domain  differed  from  those  of  an 
American  forest.  This  passage,  by  the  way,  confirms  our  sus- 
picion of  Mr.  Willis's  own  cockneyism :  we  really  had  not  suspected 
the  existence  of  any  class  of  American  travellers  to  whom  it  could 
be  at  all  needful  to  pointy  out  ^  a  little  study  of  trees '  as  '  valuable 
knowledge  before  coming  abroad.'  But  what  Mr.  Willis  himself 
says  in  the  sequel  about  the  *  repose '  of  '  high  life '  might  have 
of  itself  sufficed  to  make  him  scratch  this  precious  paragraph  from 
hii  tablets*     He  goes  on  :— -> 

*  The  number  at  the  dinner-table  of  (Gordon  Castle  was  seldom  less 
than  thirty,  but  the  company  was  continually  varied  by  departures 
and  arrivals.  No  sensation  was  made  by  either  one  or  the  other.  A 
travelling-carriage  dashed  up  to  the  door,  was  disburdened  of  its  load, 
and  drove  round  to  the  stables,  and  the  question  was  seldom  asked, 
"  Who  is  arrived  ?  "  You  were  sure  to  see  at  dinner — and  an  addi- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  to  the  party  made  no  perceptible  diflerence  in 
anything.  Leave-takings  were  managed  in  the  same  quiet  way. 
Adieus  were  made  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  to  no  one  else  except 
he  hapi^ned  to  encounter  the  parting  guest  upon  the  staircase  or 
Wefe  more  than  a  common  acquaintance.  In  short,  in  every  way  the 
g^  of  life  seemed  weeded  out,  and  if  unhappiness  or  ennui  found  its 
way  into  the  castle,  it  was  introduced  in  the  sufferer's  own  bosom. 
For  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  enjoyment  with  an  abandon  I  could  not 
resist.  With  kindness  and  courtesy  in  every  look,  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  of  a  regal  establishment  at  my  freest  dbposal ;  solitude  when 
I  pleased,  company  when  I  pleased,  the  whole  visible  horizon  fenced 
in  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  household,  of  which  I  was  a  temporary  por- 
tion, and  no  enemy  except  time  and  the  gout,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
spirited  into  some  castle  of  felicity,  and  had  not  come  by  the  royal 
mail  coach  at  all.  The  great  spell  of  high  life  in  this  country  seems 
to  be  repose.  All  violent  sensations  are  avoided,  as  out  of  taste.  In 
conversation,  nothing  is  so  "  odd"  (a  word,  by  the  way,  that  in  England 
means  everything  disagreeable)  as  emphasis  or  startling  epithet, 
or  gesture,  and  in  common  intercourse  nothing  so  vulgar  as  any  ap- 
proach to  *'  a  scene."  The  high-bred  Englishman  studies  to  express 
himself  in  the  plainest  words  that  will  convey  his  meaning,  and  is  just 
as  simple  and  calm  in  describing  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  just  as 
technical,  so  to  speak,  as  in  discussing  the  weather.  For  all  extraor- 
dinary admiration  the  word  **  capital  "  suffices ;  for  all  ordinary  praise 
the  Word  "  nice !  *'  for  all  condemnation  in  morals,  manners,  or  reli- 
gion, the  word  **  odd !  '*  To  express  yourself  out  of  this  simple  vo- 
cabulary 
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eabulary  is  lo  raise  the  eyebrows  of  the  whole  company  at  once,  and 
to  stamp  yourself  uDder-bred  or  a  foreigner.  This  sounds  ridiculous, 
but  it  is  the  exponent  not  only  of  good  breeding  but  of  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  social  life.  The  general  happiness  of  a  party,  consists  jn 
giving  every  individual  an  equal  chance,  and  in  wounding  no  one's  self- 
love.  What  is  called  an  ** overpowering  person**  is  immediately 
shunned,  for  he  talks  too  much,  and  excites  too  much  attention.  In 
any  other  country  he  would  be  called  *'  amusing.''  He  is  considered 
here  as  a  mere  monopolizer  of  the  general  interest^  and  his  laurels, 
talk  he  never  so  well,  shadow  the  rest  of  the  company.  You  meet 
your  most  intimate  friend  in  society  after  a  long  separation^  and  he 
gives  you  his  hand  as  if  you  had  parted  at  breakfast.  If  he  had  ex- 
pressed all  he  felt,  it  would  have  been  **  a  scene,"  and  the  repose 
of  the  company  would  have  been  disturbed.' 

There  is  some  truth,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration,  in 
this  little  lecture  of  our  arbiter  elegantiarum ;  but  we  think  bis 
vanity  lias  again  deceived  him  when  he  proceeds  to  account  for 
some  of  (we  presume)  his  own  less  fortunate  experiences  in  £ngltsli 
society,  simply  on  the  grounds  thus  alluded  to  : — 

'  You  invite  a  clever  man  to  dine  with  you,  and  he  enriches  his  de- 
scriptions with  new  epithets  and  original  words.  He  is  offensive.  He 
eclipses  the  language  of  your  other  guests,  and  is  out  of  keeping  mth 
the  received  and  subdued  tone  to  which  the  most  common  intellect 
rises  with  ease.* 

We  can  conc*^Jve  of  much  more  offt^nsive  things  in  'a  clerer 
iiiaii  ^  thuii  eiihei'  his  *  new  epithets^  or  his  '  origiual  words  ^^  and 
we  extreiuely  doubt  llmt — 

'  The  '*  ansafeness  of  Americans''  in  society  (I  quote  a  phrase  1  have 
heard  ut>ed  a  thousand  iimess)  arisen  wfiolli/  from  the  American  habit 
of  applying  high- wrought  language  to  trijks.^ 

He  adds, — 

'■  The  natural  consequence  is  continual  misapprehension,  offence  is 
given  where  none  was  intended  ;  words  that  have  no  meaning  are  the 
ground  of  quarreh,  and  gektlkmkk  ark  shy  of  ua ! !' 
AVe  hope  the  explanation  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  shy  genUemen 
of  whom  Mr.  Willis  complains. 

Mr.  Willis's  letters  from  Edinburgh  are  singtiiady  barren  ;  and 
yet  he  was  tlieie  at  the  lime  of  the  meeting  of  Uiose  active 
gastro-patetics  who  are  pka^cd  to  call  themselves  the  Brit^i 
Association  of  Science,* — and  moreover  of  what  was  called  the 

*  The  bmly  has  sincu  hiiid  &  suncesitfiil  festival  at  DuUHn^  und  Bristd  b  lb«  oesi 
point  of  attiiKtiun.  There  all  the  tak^ots  arc  to  coai^rcgatf!^  for  the  puri^oiiw  of  lEt- 
cvii^siog  tli^  foniparativ«  anatomy  iind  ^^tranomic  phcuom^na  of  CAf/wttd  Mydoi^^ 
(called  by  ihti  uaa^aocmted,  TtJATLE)^£nd  we  uiitWtst^^tid  th»ithe  Coqioratioti  vf  thai 
ancient  dtyj  t^ager  to  oncoumgu  mauij  aod  determined  not  to  W  outdo o#  hj  the 
U  niverbitles,  have  legohf^d  to  conf^f  tht;  di'gi^e  of  Aldi:nDAii  on  the  mo«t  c&itcStltf 
the  jier formers. 
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Grey,  tiut  was  in  reality  the  Brougham,  dinner  of  August,  1834. 
Our  traveller,  luckily  we  believe  for  all  his  senses,  was  not  at  the 
dinner, — ^but  he  went  to  the  '  Grey  Ball  *  of  the  night  after : — 

*  Dancing  was  going  on  with  great  spirit  when  we  entered ;  Lord 
Grey's  statesman-like  head  was  bowing  industriously  on  the  platform  ; 
Lady  Grey  and  her  daughters  sat  looking  on  from  the  same  elevated 
position,  and  Lord  Brougham's  ugliest  and  shrewdest  of  human  faces 
flitted  about  through  the  crowd,  good  fellow  to  everybody,  and  followed 
hy  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  young.  One  or  two  of  the  Scotch  nobi- 
lity were ;  but  whiggism  is  not  popular  among  le$  hautes  volailles,  and 
the  ball,  though  crowded,  was  but  thinly  sprinkled  with  '^  porcelain.'' ' 

We  fancy  our  readers  may  have  had  enough  of  this  '  illustrious 
stranger  ;*  but  we  cannot  think  of  concluding  w  ithout  one  speci- 
men of  his  *  Life  in  London ;'  and  we  select  from  a  letter  which 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  be  as  little  offensive  as  any  letter  of 
such  a  series  could  well  be — viz.,  that  in  which  Mr.  Willis  gives 
the  world  an  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Moore.  This 
occurred  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Countess  of  Blessington  to  a 
very  small  party — all  of  whom,  be  it  observed,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  poetaster^  were  obviously  familiar  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  the  poet. 

*  I  was  at  Lady  Blessington's  at  eight.  Moore  had  not  arrived, 
but  the  other  persons  of  the  party— ra  Russian  count,  who  spoke  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  as  well  as  his  own ;  a  Roman  banker,  whose 
dynasty  is  more  powerful  than  the  pope's ;  a  clever  English  nobleman ; 
and  the  "  observed  of  all  observers,"  Count  D'Orsay,  stood  in  the 
window  upon  the  park,  killing,  as  they  might,  the  melancholy  twilight 
half  hour  preceding  dinner. 

*  •*  Mr.  Moore  ! "  cried  the  footman  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 
**  Mr.  Moore  !  '*  cried  the  footman  at  the  top.  And  with  his  glass  at 
his  eye,  stumbling  over  an  ottoman  between  his  near-sightedness 
and  the  darkness  of  the  room,  enter  the  poet.  Half  a  glance  tells 
you  that  he  is  at  home  on  a  carpet  Sliding  his  little  feet  up  to  Lady 
Blessiogton  (of  whom  he  was  a  lover  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  to 
whom  some  of  the  sweetest  of  his  songs  were  written)*  he  made  his 
compliments  with  a  gayety  and  an  ease,  combined  with  a  kind  of 
worshipping  deference,  that  was  worthy  of  a  prime  minbter  at  the 
court  of  love. 

*  Dinner  was  announced  ;  the  Russian  handed  down  ^'  miladi,"  and 
I  found  myself  seated  opposite  Moore,  with  a  blaze  of  light  on  his 
Bacchus  heady  and  the  mirrors  with  which  the  superb  octagonal  room 
is  pannelled  reflecting  every  motion. 

*  The  soup  vamshed  in  the  busy  silence  that  beseems  it ;  and  as 
the  courses  commenced  their  procession.  Lady  Blessington  led  the 
conversation  with  the  brilliancy  and  ease  for  which  she  is  remarkable 
oyer  ail  the  women  of  her  time Her  excessive  beauty  is  less  an 
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inspiration  than  the  wondrous  talent  with  whieh  she  draws  fipdu 
every  person  around  her  his  peculiar  excellence.  Talking  better  thun 
anyhody  else,  and  narrating^,  particularly,  with  a  grai^ic  power  that  I 
never  saw  excelled,  this  distinguished  woman  seems  striving  only  to 
make  others  unfold  themselves ;  and  never  had dMdeno^  i^f)^ more 
apprehensive  and  encouraging  listener.  But  this  is  a  subject  with 
which  I  should  never  be  done. 

*'  Some  one  remarked  that  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon  was  a  failure* 
'*  I  think  little  of  it,"  said  Moore ;  "  but,  after  all«  it  was  ao  embar- 
rassing task,  and  Scott  did  what  a  wise  man  would  do— made  as  much 
of  his  subject  as  was  politic  and  necessary,  and  no  more.'*  *'  It  win 
not  live/'  said  some  one  else;  '*  as  much  because  it  is  a  bad  book,  as 
because  it  is  the  life  of  an  individual."  * 

We  presume  it  was  nobody  but  Mr.  Willis  that  could  have  made 
this  last  remark  to  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Sheridan^  the  Life  of 
Byron,  and  the  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Lady  Blessington,  no  doubt,  felt  rather  awkward ;  but  Mr.  Moore 
turned  the  corner  adroitly  and  airily : — 

'^^But  what  an  individual!"  Moore  replied.  "Voltaire's  life  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth  was  the  life  of  an  individual ;  yet  that  will  live 
and  be  read  as  long  as  there  is  a  book  in  the  world  ;  and  what  was 
he  to  Napoleon  ?  " 

MT'  Moore  might  have  appealed  to  better  things  than  Voltaire's 
Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth ;  but  let  that  pass.  We  much  doubt 
if  all  the  pretty  things  which  we  have  quoted  will  so  far  propitiate 
Lady  Blessington  as  to  make  her  again  admit  to  her  table  the 
animal  who  has  printed  what  ensues  : — 

*  0*Connell  was  mentioned.  "  He  ii^  a  powerful  creature,**  said 
Moore ;  **  but  his  eloquence  has  done  great  harm  both  to  Engl^sid 
and  Ireland.  There  is  nothing  so  powerful  as  oratory.  The  faculty 
of  '  thinking  on  his  legs*  is  a  tremendous  engine  in  the  hands  of  any 
man.  There  is  an  undue  admiration  for  this  faculty,  and  a  sway  per- 
mitted to  it,  which  was  always  more  dangerous  to  a  country  than  aay* 
thing  else.  Lord  Althorp  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  what  a  man  may 
do  without  talking.  There  is  a  general  confidence  tn  him — a  imivcr^ 
sal  belief  in  his  honesty,  which  serves  him  instead.  Peel  is  a  fio« 
speaker,  hut,  admirable  as  he  had  been  as  an  opposttbni«£t  htfaUtd 
when  he  came  to  lead  the  House  [ ! ! !  ]  O'Connel  1  would  be  irrcsistthle 
were  it  not  for  the  two  blots  on  his  character — the  contribtitfotia  in 
Ireland  for  his  support,  and  his  refusal  to  give  satisfaction  to  th«  mun 
he  is  still  coward  enough  to  attack.  They  may  say  what  they  will  of 
duelling  ;  it  is  the  great  preserver  of  the  decenciea  of  society.  Tbe 
old  school,  which  made  a  man  respunsible  for  his  word*,  wfts  tkt 
better.  I  must  confess  I  think  so.  Then,  in  O'Connell's  cant,  ht 
had  not  made  his  vow  against  duelling:  when  Peel  challenged  Mia 
He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  Feel  went  to  Dover  cm  bis  w«f  to 
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France,  where  they  were  to  meeti  and  (yConneU  pleaded  hia  wife's 
iUnets,  and  delayed  till  the  law  interfered.  Some  other  Irish  patriot, 
about  the  same  time,  refused  a  .challenge  on  acooont  of  the  illness  of 
hia  daughter,  and  one  of  the  Dublin  wits  made  a  good  e|ngram  on 
the  two-^ 

*  <<  Some  men,  with  a  horror  of  slaughter, 
ImproTe  on  the  scripture  command, 
And  ^  honour  their '  wife  and  daughter, 
'  That  their  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.'  ** 
The  great  period  of  Ireland's  glory  was  between  '8f  and  *98,  and  it 
was  a  time  when  a  man  almost  lived  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.    Grat- 
tan's  dying  adyice  to  his  son  was,  *  Be  always  ready  with  the  pistol !' 
.  .  .  .  Talkbg  of  Grattan,  is  it  not  wondernil,  that  with  all  the  agita- 
tion in  Ireland  we  have  had  no  such  men  since  his  time  ?    Look  at 
the  Irish  newspapers.     The  whole  country  in  conyulsion — people's 
/ire*,  fortunes^  and  religion  at  ttake^  and  not  a  gleam  of  talent  from 
one  year's  end  to  the  other.  [!]  It  is  natural  for  sparks  to  be  struck  out 
in  a  time  of  violence  like  this — but  Ireland,  for  all  that  is  worth  living 
for,  is  dead/    You  can  scarcely  reckon  Shiel  of  the  calibre  of  her 
sphits  of  old,  and  O'Connell,  with  all  his  faults,  stands  '  alone  in  his 
glory."" 

With  this  passage  we  conclude — from  it  alone  the  reader  will 
see  what  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Willis  as 
an  '  unsafe'  traveller.  The  rnedoms  taken  by  many  preceding 
writers  in  describing  scenes  of  social  and  domestic  life,  abroad  and 
at  home,  have  often  excited  pain  and  disgust  We  have  not  a 
word  to  advance  in  extenuation  of  the  bad  taste  of  such  things ; 
but  this  we  must  say,  that  in  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
either  English  or  American  literature,  this  is  the  first  example  of  a 
man  creeping  into  your  home,  and  forthwith  printing — accurately 
or  inaccurately,  no  matter  which — before  your  claret  is  dry  on  his 
lips — unrestrained  table-talk  on  delicate  stibjectSf  and  capable  of 
compromising  individuals. 


Art.  IX. — A  Steam-  Voyage  down  the  Danube.  With  Sketches 
of  Hungary,  Wallachia,  Servia^  and  Turkey,  S^.  By  Michael 
J.  Quin,  Author  of '  A  Visit  to  Spain.'  2  vols.    London,  1835 

THHE  application  of  the  power  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  navi- 
•*-  gation,  by  propelling  or  towing  vessels,  was  first  discovered, 
as  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  stated,  by  Jonathan  Hulls,  whose 
liule  book  bears  date  1737;  but  it  was  then  considered  either 
as  altogether  visionary,  or  as  a  scheme  too  expensive  to  be  even 
tried.    In  later  times,  some  feeble  experiments  were  made  by  the 
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late  Lord  Stanhope,  Miller  of  Dalswinton,  and  Synoington,  by 
which,  however,  Fulton  benefited  largely  before  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  the  plan  into  full  effect  in  his  own  country.  Navigatioa 
by  steam  having  been  successfully  introduced  among  ourselves  im- 
mediately after,  if  not  simultaneously  with,  Fulton's  proceedings, 
— it  was  not  long  in  finding  its  way  to  the  commercial  nations  of 
Europe — by  some  it  was  soon  applied  to  coasting  and  to  harbour 
purposes — by  others  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  rivers, 
and  lakes,  and  close  seas — and  latterly  we  have  extended  it  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Indian  Seas^  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  means 
of  steam. 

Austria  was  the  last  to  avail  herself  of  this  valuable  discovery, 
— at  least,  till  very  lately,  licr  domiuions  had  seen  noihing  of  the 
kin<I,  except  one  or  two  crazy  stenm-boats  on  the  Italian  lakes^ — 
and  one  heavy  and  tardy  concern,  moving  between  Trieste  aod 
Venice,  cliieily  for  passengers,  which  had  been  established  by  an 
Engltah  mercantile  bouse,  and  which  has  subsequently  extended  lis 
beat  along  the  shores  of  I  stria  and  Dalmatia.  Closed  around  by 
other  powers^  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  possessing  no  sea-coa&l 
but  the  fragment  we  have  nientioued,  and  not  nmch  traffic, 
her  government  may  have  considered  navigation  as  an  object  of 
secondary  importance.  Her  attention,  however,  has  recently  been  , 
called  to  the  state  of  that  noble  river  the  Danubcj  the  first  and 
largest  in  Kuropet  the  Volga  not  excepted,  which  flows  in  an 
uninterrupted  stream  of  1700  miles  through  the  very  hcarl  of  ber 
dominions,  intersecting  them  in  every  direction.  It  is  the  com* 
mon  drain  of  that  great  basin  which  is  surrounded  by  the  weiterrii 
northern,  and  eastern  Carpathian  mountains,  and  by  die  chain  ou 
the  south,  commencing  from  the  Balkan  on  the  shore  of  ihe 
Euxine,  and  continuing  under  diflfercnt  names  to  tlie  Adrbtjc* 
That  large  and  important  portion  of  iJns  empire,  Hungaryp  i>, 
m  a  particular  manner,  intersected  in  every  part  by  the  Danube 
and  the  numerous  streams  that  flow  into  it  from  all  points  of 
the  compass  ;  and  many  of  these  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  be 
navigable  by  steam*vessels,  which  will,  no  doubt,  in  process  of 
time,  supplant  the  miserable  craft  now  upon  them,  especially  fti 
coal  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  great  basin  of  UnngOT.^*  , 

*  On  th«  noTthem  sidt*  of  the  Daiiube — 

Th«  M^rah,  or  Mar^wa^  aitcr  iut<!rsc<cting  Mararia  hy  Om  vvious  branthiWt  Joifii 
the  cjfeat  river  ftt  Plreabiirg; — 

The  Haagf  af>er  tmTeraing  the  northern  pait  of  Huui^aTy,  falli  ioto  H  ftl  Komtftu  |     * 

The  Grun^  i^wellecl  by  iln  branchei^  joins'  it  At  Gran  ^ 

The  rA*i#itwith  its  JifHuenh,  the  ^Iitrt>»  otid  numerous  briuich^s,  inl&meilil^  t^  I 
nod h* extern  ^nJ  uastem  paxtA  at  Huagary^  fall  into  the  Daaube  m  tittk  te  tibt  [ 
eastw^d  cjf  Peterwaidin ; 

Tha  T^mctf  after  f^ceiving  meny  tnbutan«%  fftHs  in  near  SemUa* 
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This  importaat  subject  is  the  principal  feature  of  interest  in  the 
book  now  before  us.  Its  author  made  his  literary  debut  by  an 
interesting  work  on  Spain,  which  we  noticed  favourably  in  a 
former  Number,  but  can  scarcely  say  reviewed,— other  matter 
pressing  upon  us  at  that  interesting  crisis,  when  a  French  army 
invaded  Spain.*  We  feel  that  Mr.  Quin  did  not  receive  on  that 
occasion  all  the  attention  which  his  ability  deserved,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  now  endeavour  to  make  amends.  The  novelty  of  many 
of  his  subjects,  his  lively  and  characteristic  descriptions  of  the 
various  people  he  meets  with,  and  his  felicitous  manner  of  arrang- 
ing them  in  groups,  well  entitle  him  to  a  better  sort  of  reputa- 
tion than  can  be  aspired  to  by  most  modem  travellers,  in  his 
exhibition  of  men  and  manners,  as  they  show  themselves  on 
the  surface,  he  leaves,  indeed,  nothing  to  be  wished  for — to  study 
them  deeply  would  have  required  a  long  residence,  and  he  has 
too  much  good  sense  to  pretend  to  more  than  his  opportunities 
put  within  his  reach.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  various  objects 
of  natural  history,  the  nature  of  the  river  and  its  two  banks,  the 
breadth,  depths  and  velocity  of  the  one,  and  the  products  of  the 
other,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  looked  for  more  detailed  and 
definite  information,  even  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
than  our  author  has  supplied.  A  flying  traveller,  or  one  dropping 
down  the  current^ of  a  river  with  considerable  rapidity,  is  not,  to 
be  sure,  the  person  most  likely  to  collect  exact  information;  it 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  what  with  frequent  landing,  get- 
ting aground,  and  transhipping,  opportunities  were  not  wanting 
to  Mr.  Quin  for  acquiring  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  knowledge 
we  desiderate.  This,  however,  is  a  failing  but  too  common  with 
travellers,  who  content  themselves  generally  with  a  vague  descrip- 
tion of  an  object,  which  conveys  no  distinct  idea,  whereas  nothing 
so  easy,  even  for  an  illiterate  person,  as  merely  to  describe  wiUi 
accuracy. 

To  give  an  instance  of  our  meaning  from  Mr.  Quin. — He 
see$  at  Vostizza  a  large  plane-tree,  the  finest  specimen  of  vege- 
tation be  ever  beheld,  each  branch  being  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
treie — extending  so  far,  that  the  tradition  of  numerous  armies  having 
encamped  beneath  its  '  broad  umbrage'  may  easily  be  believed — 
its  hollow  trunk  often  used  as  a  state-prison,  and  capacious  enough 
for  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons  to  live  in  it  without  inconve- 

On  the  fouthem  iiide  the  Danube  receiTes — 
The  Mur,  which  takes  ita  rise  in  Styria; 
The  Drau,  or  Drove,  which  risen  in  Corinthia ; 

Lattljr,  the  Sou,  or  Save,  crossing  lUyria,  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  and 
as  far  as  this  place,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Hungary.  Besides  these,  a  mul- 
titude of  streams  flow  through  the  Turkish  pro?  inces  from  the  southward  into  the 
Danube. 

*  Quarterly  Revieir,  No.  LVU.,  Art  IX. 
VOL.  Liv.  NO.  cviii.  2  I  nience — 
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aieoce — and  enjoybg  the  reputation  of  being  at  least  two  dibiisand 
years  old  !  Now  we  should  like  to  have  known  the  sige  of  this 
ancient  Greek  monster^  which^  passing  a  string  round  its  trunk, 
und  pacing  from  one  extremity  of  its  branches  to  the  opposite  one, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  set  down  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Then  again,  at  the  same  place,  and  treading  close  on  the  heels 
of  the  tree,  we  have  a  very  minute  and  detailed  description  of  an 
object,  which  notwithstanding  affords  no  clue  that  can  possibly 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  what  it  could  be, — whether  the  fragment 
of  a  split  crystal,  or  a  piece  of  imperfect  talc^  or  of  painted  glass. 
It  wa9,  be  says,  a  marine  substance — transparent — with  frag<* 
ments  of  some  scales  of  a  fish  attached — somewhat  larger  than 
tlie  palm  of  the  hand  in  thickness,  varying  from  a  quarter  to  an 
eighth  of  an  inch — ^it  was  not  a  shell,  but  more  like  a  petrifac* 
tion — a  sprig  in  a  graceful  manner  spread  on  the  outer  side,  and  a 
second  within,  &c.  &c.  But  now  comes  the  most  curious  part,  in 
which  we  apprehend  the  power  of  a  vivid  imagination  has  been 
not  a  little  taxed.  We  shall  find  more  specimens  of  it  as  we 
proceed. 

^  But  I  have  still  to  describe  the  most  s^urprising  cb a ract eristics  of 
this  marine  formation.  When  held  up  a^^ain^t  a  good  light,  m  one 
angle  two  human  skeleton  heads  appertaitiiog  to  one  body  are  ta  ht 
seen,  and  a  philosopher  appears  to  be  examining  them.  At  the  oppo* 
site  jangle  the  greater  part  of  the  figure  of  a  donkey  is  plainly  discer- 
nible ;  the  head,  the  pricked-up  ears»  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  the  nose, 
the  neck,  the  fore-legs,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  and  on* 
of  the  hind  legs,  are  as  clearly  defined  imthm  the  substance  by  tht 
hand  of  nature,  as  if  they  had  been  delineated  by  an  artist,  A  sack, 
apparently  filled,  is  on  the  donkey's  back,  and  a  man  vuth  a  turban  on 
his  head  is  as  distinctly  seen  walking  by  hi«i  side,  \^  itL  Iii.s  left  band 
itesting  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  who  looks  the  patient  drndginr^ 
creature  of  earth  to  the  very  life.  Towards  the  centre,  tbe  head  of 
an  ox  presents  itself  peeping  over  the  scaley,  as  we  sometime!  flee  i 
00 w,  anxious  to  get  to  its  young  one^  looking  over  a  gale*  This 
transparency,  or  whatever  the  conchologi.sis  or  mineralogtsls  naay 
choose  to  call  it)  is  in  my  possession,  and  i  shall  he  happy  to  %how  it 
to  any  known  scientific  gentleman  who  may  wish  to  inspect  it/ — 
vol,  ii.  pp,  216,  217. 

Mr.  Quin  drops  no  hint,  by  the  wuy^  of  his  having  had  any 
objects  but  those  of  an  ordinary  traveller  in  this  e^cufsion.  We 
have,  however,  heard  it  whispered,  and  (here  are  many  ibingi  in 
his  book  which  seem  to  justify  the  rumour— tliat  be  started  in  a 
demi-official  qapacity.  If  this  was  the  cuse  we  think  tht^  gov^n* 
ment  chose  their  agent  judiciously — but  that  they  limited  hrni  to 
far  too  small  a  space  of  time.  However,  let  ua  now  proceed  mlh 
him  on  his  voyage  s^-f 
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*  While  I  was  preparing  at  Parii/  iays  Mr.  Quin>  *  tow^ardi  tb» 
clofe  of  last  suinmer»  for  a  journey  to  Constantinople  by  the  ordinary 
and  very  fatiguing  course  overland  through  Vienna,  Semlin»  and 
Belgrade,  I  was  informed  that  steam-boats  had  been  recently  esta* 
blished  on  the  Danube,  which  would  enable  roe  to  descend  that  nver 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  Bosphorus.  The  hope  of  accom* 
plishin^  my  object  by  a  route  so  novel,  so  attractive  in  itself,  and  so 
convement  in  every  respect,  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  I  there- 
fore lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Vienna ;  and  as  the  scenery  of  the 
Danube  possesses  but  little  interest  between  Presburg,  where  the 
steam- navigation  begins,  and  Pesth,  the  modern  capital  of  Hungary, 
I  preferred  embarking  at  the  latter  place.'— vol.  i.  pp.  1,8. 

On  his  way  thither  he  says  he  heard  many  sinister  reports  of  the 
dampschiffcf  or  steam- vessel— one  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
its  own  engines — another  that  it  had  been  bulged  on  the  rocks— 
and  a  third  that  it  had  stuck  fast  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river  f6r 
want  of  water  ;  however,  having  reached  the  spot  on  the  24lh  of 
September,  1834,  he  found  the  vessel  quiet  at  anchor,  below  the 
bridge  of  boats  that  forms  the  communication  between  Pesth  and 
Buda.  Being  past  midnight,  the  inns  were  all  shut,  which  obliged 
him  to  make  his  way  to  the  steamer  through  a  crowd  of  carts, 
carriages,  packages,  and  cases  of  all  descriptions,  huddled  together 
on  the  bank  in  readiness  to  be  received  on  board.  In  the  steamer 
all  were  fast  asleep,  and  our  author,  having  travelled  for  thirty-four 
hours,  wished  to  be  in  the  same  happy  state,  and  therefore  groped  his 
\vay  into  the  cabin  ^  amidst  piles  of  boxes,  trunks,  cloaks,  baskets, 
hat-cases,  stools,  and  tables,  congregaged  in  **  most  admired  con- 
fusion." '  Perceiving  by  the  glimmering  light  of  a  lamp  a  vacant 
corner,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  and  resolved  to  sub- 
side into  profound  repose.  All  of  a  sudden,  however,  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Quin  were  astounded  with  such  a  storm  of  tongues,  and  such 
an  uproar  of  laughter,  as  completely  to  convince  him  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  slumber,  and  that  sport  and  merriment  were  likely 
to  be  the  order  of  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  in  the  Danube 
dampscbifie.  '  Anecdote  followed  anecdote;  interrogatory,  an- 
swer; reply,  rejoinder;  sur-reply  and  sur-rejoindcr;  slight  titter, 
partial  laughter,  general  shouts,  coursed  each  other  with  inde- 
fatigable speed  round  the  circle  of  this  noisy  congress,  until  the 
Wad  day-light  streamed  through  the  windows,  and  dissipated 
every  hope  of  peace  ; '  but  it  also  revealed  to  him  *  a  whole  host 
of  the  fair  sex,  and  among  them  some  really  pretty  Hungarian 
ladies/ 

This  being  the  first  account  we  have  of  what  the  living  cargo  of 
a  Danube  steamer  may  be  likely  to  consist  of,  we  shall  simply 
tnonenUe  the  contents,  referring  our  readers  to  the  bopk.  itself 
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for  the  happy  manner  in  M^hich  Mr*  Quin  has  classed  and  c(in- 
trasted  the  natives  of  many  and  various  countries.  First  and 
foremost,  then,  were  spread  about  the  deck  a  number  of  Tyrblese 
families,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  a  hundred  individuals,  who 
were  proceeding,  under  the  charge  of  a  medical  gentleman,  for  the 

!>urpose  of  settling  in  Transylvania,  and  working  the  mines  be- 
onging  to  the  Austrian  government.  In  the  cabin  were  a  party 
of  Hungarian  nobles — men  of  genteel  appearance  and  manners— 
seated  at  a  round  table,  playing  cards.  Near  them  were  an  elderly 
lady  and  a  countess  of  an  exceedingly  elegant  figure,  whose  husband, 
liaving  ruined  himdelf  at  Pesth  by  gambling,  had  dismissed  her 
back  to  her  mother  attended  by  a  French  femme  de  chambre^  the 
only  remaining  fragment  of  her  transient  splendour,  except  her 
harp,  which,  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  she  had  managed 
somehow  to  save  from  the  ruins.  There  were  one  or  two  mer- 
cl^ants  for  Trieste  also,  and  a  variety  of  minor  adventurers  whose 
exact,  condition  or  calling  could  not  be  ascertained.  In  a  comer 
two  little  girls  were  tittering  away  most  merrily,  and  within  the 
ladies*  cabin  were  some  of  the  laughing  voices  that  h^d  'murdered' 
our  traveller's  'sleep.'  Retired  from  the  crowd  on  deck  appeared 
now  and  then  an  extremely  well-looking  Jew  and  his  daughter,  a 
pale,  slight,  interesting  girl,  dressed  in  the  Turkish  costume.  The 
father  saluted  our  traveller  in  Spanish,  and  they  soon  becaoie 
great  friends.  The  daughter  had  a  mandolin,  upon  which  she 
played  several  Moorish  and  Servian  airs.  On  the  whole^ 
•  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  new  friends.  They  exhibited  towards 
each  other,  and  towards  myself,  so  much  good  nature ;  they  were  so 
frank  in  their  discourse,  so  cheerful,  so  full  of  anecdote,  so  easilj 
provoked  to  laughter,  in  which  they  indulged  with  all  the  heartiness 
of  children,  that  I  felt  the  greatest  interest  in  poring  over  this  new 
piage  of  the  volume  of  society.  Even  when  I  did  not  understand  the 
language  in  which  their  conversation  was  carried  on,  I  could  collect 
its  general  meaning  from  the  tone,  the  look,  the  atlimated  gestures  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.'— vol.  i.  p.  25. 

But  among  the  groups  that  in  the  course  of  the  morning 
Emerged  from  their  dens  was  an  extraordinary  character — ^'onc 
fittle  man,'  says  Mr.  Quin,  *  whom  I  shall  not  so  speedily  forget.* 
*He  was  from  Moldavia.  He  had  been  in  the  Russian  service 
during  the  late  war  with  Turkey,  hut  in  what  capacity  I  could  never 
satisfactorily  discover ;  I  suspect  he  was  a  spy.  He  spoke  German, 
French,  and  Italian  fluently.  He  wore  a  blue  frock-coat,  which  pro- 
bably had  served  him  during  the  said  war,  as  it  could  boast  of  only 
a  part  of  one  button  and  two  very  unequal  skirts,  remaining  in  any 
thing  like  decent  condition ;  the  rest  of  the  garment  was  covered  with 
grease.    A  pair  of  oM  black  stuff  trousers,  patch^  mt  &e  koeet  im  a 
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mo6t  unworkmanlike  manner,  rent  and  not  patched  in  other  parts 
indescribable,  and  vilely  tattered  at  the  extremities,  together  with  a 
gho9t  of  a  black  waistcoat,  a  cast-ofT  military  cap,  and  wretched  boots* 
offered  an  apology  for  a  better  suit,  which  h^  said  he  had  at  honle. 
His  shirt  was  also  in  the  list  of  absentees !  He  had  k>3t  the  half  of 
one  Of  his  thumbs ;  the  other  was  wrapped  in  a  bandage.  He  had 
not  shaved  for  three  weeks ;  he  certainly  could  not  have  washed  either 
his  hands  or  his  face  for  three  months ;  and  a  comb  had  probably  not 
passed  through  his  hair  for  three  years.  To  crown  hb  personal peca* 
fiarities,  he  had  a  very  red  nose,  on  the  top  of  which  was  perched  a 
pair  of  spectacles.  Nevertheless,  with  all  these  strong  objectionM 
against  him — so  strong,  that  I  wonder  my  friend  Captain  Cozier  had 
not  thrown  him  overboard — there  was  something  about  this  man 
which  seemed  to  have  actually  fascinated  a  rather  genteel  youth,  who 
was  constantly  at  his  side,  and  to  have  already  secured  him  the  de- 
votion of  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Austrian  soldiers  and  their  \^ves, 
pedlars,  and,  artisans,  who  occupied  mats  and  sheepskins  on  deck. 
With  the  sailors  he  was  quite  a  favourite.  He  whistled  5Vell,  he  sang 
well,  and  passed  oflF  everything  in  a  "  devil-may-care"  kind  of  way, 
which  gained  him  admirers.  A  charlatan  at  a  French  fair — a  romancer 
reader  at  the  mole  of  Naples — could  not  possess  more  power  over  his 
audience,  than  was  exercised  over  these  simpletons  by  this  Mc^aviftn 
adventurer.  He  had  a  common-place-hook  in  his  bosom-^for  his 
pockets  had  all  vanished — from  which  he  occasionally  read  to  his 
followers  scraps  of  poetry  of  his  own  composition,  or  selected  from 
the  works  of  celebrated  German  writers,  lliese  readings  he  inter- 
spersed  with  comments  often  so  droll,  that  he  set  the  whole  deck  in  a 
roar.  Then  he  would  relate  some  of  his  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
or  describe  his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  the  most 
extraordinary  scenes  in  the  world,  which  had  occurred  to  him  at 
Constantinople,  Bucharest,  Prague, Vienna,  Petersburgh,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  Gibraltar,  Venice — everywhere  but  London,  where  he  had 
the  modesty  to  confess  he  had  never  yet  beei^.  His  eye,  when  lighted 
up  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  was  singularly  brUliant ;  the 
flush  of  ^ne  intelligence  was  on  his  swarthy  weather-beaten  cheek ; 
his  voice  was  melody  itself,  and  his  diction  eloquence,' — vol.  i.  pp. 
17-19. 

The  Captain  Cozier,  ^n  Englishman^  here  mentioned  was 
master  of  the  steamer ;  but  he  is  described  as  being  little  con- 
yersant  in  any  branch  of  nautical  science,  and  about  equally  skilled 
in  the  topography  of  the  Danube,  knowing  no  more  of  the  caprices 
of  the  sand-banks  than  of  the  bed  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  He  treated 
the  passengers  with  a  degree  of  superciliousness  tliat  was  qui^e 
laughable.  '  It  seemed  to  be  his  settled  opinion,'  says  ]^r.  Quip, 
'  that  noboily  except  an  Englishman  was  worthy  of  breathing  the 
same  air  with  himself.'  To  our  fiutbor,  therefore,  being  an  Sog- 
lishmam  or  rather,  as  we  believe,  an  Irishman,  he  was  civil  enougii- 
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The  ohisf  efigineery  named  Petrce,  was  m  skilful,  Actm,  gcx»i# 
humoured  joung  man,  from  Birmingham ;  and  among  the  crowd 
.was  pointed  out  another  Englishman,  attending  on  a  pretty  young 
German  dame,  whom  he  had  just  brought  from  Vienna  as  his 
wife.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Tolna,  where  he  had  for  some  yean 
lived  with  Count  Tedische,  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  who,  lilce 
most  of  his  'order,'  must  have  an  English  groom  to  take  care  of 
the  stud.  He  was  now  no  longer  groom,  but  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  the  Count's  bailiff,  or  steward.  From  this  intelligent  young 
man  Mr,  Quin  obtained  much  information  respecting  the  customs 
of  the  Hungarian  nobility  and  peasantry,  and  their  relative  posi- 
tions. Sucii  a  fellow-traveller  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  Mr. 
Quin  was  unacquainted  with  the  Hungarian  language,  and  the 
gentlemen  passengers  spoke  no  other  except  Latin — which,  unfo^ 
tunately,  even  those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  been  well  edu- 
cated can  seldom  make  much  hand  of  now-a-days  in  conversation. 
Mr.  Quin  tried  to  rub  up  his  old  Corderian  and  Erasmian  voca- 
bulary—but it  was  not  to  much  purpose.  Even  the  elegant  little 
countess,  he  tells  us,  was  totally  ignorant  of  either  French  or 
Italian  ;  he  does  not  say  whether  she  shone  in  her  Propria  qua 
Maribus  ;  but,  at  all  events,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  very  eloquent 
pair  of  black  eyes. 

At  a  little  after  six  in  the  evening  they  arrived  at  Tolna,  where 
the  captain  persisted  in  the  necessity  of  stopping  all  night,  oo 
account  of  the  sand-banks — an  awful  sound,  at  which,  it  seems, 
lie  always  shook  his  head.  To  our  traveller  this  was  incompre- 
hensible, the  more  so  as  the  moon  would  in  a  little  time  have  been 
above  the  horizon.  The  boat  it  seems  had  rubbed  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day  upon  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  to 
Captain  Cozier's  astonishment  and  perplexity; — and  ho  wonder^ 
if  it  be  truly  stated  that,  where  deepest,  there  was  not  more 
thtin  six  or  seven  feet  of  water.  Mr.  Quin,  naturally  enough, 
had  laid  his  account  that  the  difficulties  would  have  consisted 
rather  in  evading  the  dangerous  rapidity  of  the  flood — his  fan<y, 
he  tells  us,  had  painted  the  Danube  as  nothing  less  than  a 
magnificent  inundation,  hurrying  for  ever  towards  the  Euxine*- 
whereas  he  found  it  so  shrunk  within  its  banks^  and  often  so 
lethargic  in  its  course,  that  between  otie  reach  and  another  it 
seemed  more  like  a  lake  than  the  principal  river  of  Europe.  Tins 
stoppage  of  the  steamer  was  the  more  provoking  as  no  accom- 
modations were  to  be  had  on  shore,  and  the  night  was  splendidlj 
beautiful. 

Leaving  Tolna  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  £5tfa. 
and  having  cleared  a  number  of  those  floating  flour-mills  whfch 
abound  below  Pesih,  and  which,  being  built  on  boats,  sftd 
-    -  anchored 
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the  navigation  of  the  nver^  they  now  ran  along  the  edge  of  a  vast 
forest;  on  the  right  baidc.  They  patoed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
several  long  stniggling  villages^  hear  all  ot  which  Were  observed 
fottie  ailpar^ntly  fine  vineyards  \  but  though  the  grapes  thej  received  . 
from  them  v^ere*  excellent,  Mr.  Quin  pronorunces  the  wines  of 
Hungaryi  in  general^  to  be  detestable;  and  he  attributes  their  bad 
quality  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  manufactured.  He  says, 
that  if  the  process  were  .improved,  and  more  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  quality  than  upon  the  quantity  produced^  he  thinks  they 
would  rival  those  of  Spain.  The  fact  is  that,  though  Mr.  Quin 
nuiy  have  been  unlucky  in  his  personal  experience,  the  wines  of 
Hungfiry  are  in  general  very  good;  and  that  some  of  them  at 
least  equal  the  best  of  the  Spanish  on^  in  Europeau  reputation* 

The  steamer  stopped  about  noon  at  Mohacs,  to  take  in  wood 
and  coals.  The  latter  are  found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river  i 
tbey  are  small  and  stony^  but  when  mingled  with  wood,  are  said 
to  form  a  strong  fire.  Mohacs  is  a  town  or  large  village,  whose 
houses  are  built  in  a  style  of  the  most  rustic  simplicity  :  mostly  of 
mud-wallsj  roofed  with  long  reeds,  each  being  surrounded  with  a 
high  wicker  fence,  including  sqmetimes  a  farm-yard,  a  garden,  and 
a  well.  There  are  two  churches,  whose  external  appearance  ia 
described  as  decent ;  but  as  they  were  locked,  Mr.  Quin  knows 
nothing  of  their  interior. 

The  bank  of  the  river  was  crowded  with  groups  of  very  welN 
looking  peasantry^  assembled  chiefly  td  gaze  on  the  wonders  of 
the  steam-boat ;  the  men  loosely  clothed  in  shirts,  waistcoats,  and 
wide  trousers  of  coarse  canvass,  with  sandals  on  their  feet,  but  no 
stockings ;  the  women  haying  neither  stockings  nor  sandalsj  ^nd 
their  only  head-dress  being  a  blue  handkerchief  tied  under  the 
chin-«-their  gowns  of  ordinary  German  calico.  Some  twenty  young 
women,  with  glass  or  coral  beads  round  their  necks,  were  offering 
fruit  for  sale — baskets  heaped  up  with  walnuts^  magnificent  grapes 
and  apples j  melons  remarkably  fine,  and  plums.  Others  of  the 
fair  sex  were  less  agreeably  employed.  The  coals  and  wood  were 
taken  to  the  boat  in  wheelbarrows,  by  a  number  of  muscular, 
active,  hard-working  girls,  while  hundreds  of  men  were  loitering 
in  utter  idleness  on  the  banks  all  about  them.  The  poor  girls 
were  paid  for  three  hours*  labour  with  portions  of  flax,  of  the  value 
of  about  twopence*  During  t|he  operation,  several  ladies,  attended 
by  their  maids,  and  dressed  in  the  English  style,  came  down  to 
gratify  their  curiosity ;  they  were  followed  by  the  beaux  of  the 
place,  who  had  retained  a  more  picturesque  costume — being 
mostly  apparelled  in  loose  white  jnaqtles,  t^rned  MP  cmd  embroi- 
dered with  scarlet*     I9  the  decorations  of  these  habitual  breakers 
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of  Priscian's  head,  we  might  ahnost  fancy  we  traced  same  lelica 
of  the  old  Roman  dandy — 

•  *  Quaeque  Tyren  toties  epotavere  lacern^, 
£t  toga  non  tactas  vincere  jussa  nivea^'^ 
But  probably  their  oostume  is  only  an  imitation  of  the  Austriin 
dragooD*s  uniform  cloak. 

llie  boat  kft  Mohacs  at  three.  The  river  was  now  about 
a  mile  in  width,  bnt  both  banks  were  low  and  sandy,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  comitry  uninteresting.  On  the  right  bank,  in 
the  distance,  a  sugar-loaf  mountain  was  seen  rising  above  the 
summit  of  a  range  of  hills ;  but,  says  Mr.  Quin,  *  while  I  w» 
indulging  in  a  day-dream  upon  the  novelties  I  was  about  to 
encounter,  a  sudden  shock,  of  no  great  violence  however,  warned 
us  all  that  we  were  absolutely  aground.*  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  vain  endeavours  to  get  the  vessel  off,  and  th^ 
were  therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  remaining  mo- 
tionless for  the  night,  consoled  by  listening  to  many  national 
melodies,  sung  by  the  Tyrolese,  the  whole  of  the  men  and  women 
joining  in  the  chorus. 

In  the  morning  of  the  9JMi  a  lai^e  flal^bottomed  boat  came 
alongside  the  steamer  to  receive  all  the  baggage,  which  lightened 
die  concern  sufficiently  to  allow  her  to  be  floated  off  into  deep 
water ;  then  the  cargo  was  re-shipped — and  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  voyage  was  resumed.  The  left  bank  was  one  con- 
tinued forest — on  the  right  appeared  a  ruined  fortification  and 
a  castle,  and  sofflb  detached  houses  and  small  villages  built  in 
the  same  style  as  Mohacs.  On  the  fourth  day  they  passed 
the  towns  of  Vuckovar  and  Kamenitz,  situate  at  a  distance  from 
the  right  bkhk,  but  without  stopping.  The  former  is  said  to 
boast  of  a  fine  convent  for  monks,  and  several  churches  were  seen 
which,  from  a  dbtance,  appeared  to  be  more  than  usually  haod- 
some.  A  number  of  wicker  cars  were  observed  driving  iA  and  ont 
of  the  town,  and  in  a  field  near  it  a  troop  of  cavalry  were  exer- 
cising their  horses.  Not  far  from  this  town,  sitnated  on  an 
abrupt  hill  immediately  overlooking  the  Danube,  is  anodier  mo- 
nastery belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  which  appeared  to  be  almost 
a  town  in  itself. 

The  country,  on  the  approach  to  Peterwardin,  improved  ra- 
pidly. On  the  right  appeared  undulating  hills  wooded  vnfii 
shrubs,  villages  prettily  situated  on  the  heights,  church  spires 
rising  above  the  trees,  which  it  seems  no  village  i^  without  lliese 
objects  announced  a  more  fertile,  a  more  populous,  and  a  more 
cultivated  part  of  Hungary  than  had  yet  been  seen  since  the  de- 
parture of  the  vessel  from  Pestb.  About  two  o*ciock  they  arrived 
at  Neusatz,  on  the  left  bank,  opposite  to  Peterwardin^  with  whidi 
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It  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boalts :  the  latter  is' defended  by  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  on  the  river.  The  works  are  erected  on 
a  lofty  rock  on  the  river  side^  and  protected  on  the  land  side  by 
extensive  bastions  and  towers ;  and  the  place  was  well  garrisoned. 
Pelerwardin  is  an  ancient  Sclav<Hiian  town;  but  Neusatz  is 
comparatively  a  new  place,  having  been  founded  by  Maria 
Tbetesa.  It  consists  of  several  long  straggling .  streets,  full*  of 
ahops  stocked  with  toys,  groceries,  clothes,  ironmongery,  tin,  and 
earthenware,  wooden  bowls,  dishes,  and  trenchers,  all  of  very  rude 
fashion,  and  jewellery  of  an  ordinary  description.  On  the  same 
aide  as  Peterwardin,  and  a  little  belo^  it>  is  Carlovitz,  a  town 
prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  celebrated  for  its  wines; 
The  peasantry  in  these  wine  districts  are  described  by  Dr. 
Bright  as  ^  healthy,  strong,  and  cheerful,  but  nuserably  lodged  and 
fed.'  Of. the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  neighbouring  parts, 
that  author  says — 

•  Their  appearance  bespeaks  no  fostering  care  from  the  superior — 
no  independent  respect,  yielded  vrith  free  satisfaction,  from  the  inferior. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  all  stimulus  to  invention,  all  incitement  to 
e&traordmary  exertion,  is  wanting.  No  one  peasant  has  proceeded 
in  the  arts  of  life  and  civilization  a  step  farther  than  his  neighbour. 
When  you  have  seen, one,  you  have  seen  all.  From  the  same  little 
hat  covered  vrith  pil  falls  the  same  matted  long  black  hair,  negligently 
plaited  or  tied  in  knots  ;  and  over  the  same  dirty  jacket  and  trousers 
IS  wrajpped  on  each  a  cloak  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  sheepskin,  still 
retaimng  its  wool.  Whether  it  be  winter  or  summer,  week-day  or 
Sabbath,  the  Sclavonian  of  this  district  never  lays  aside  his  cloak,  or 
is  seen  but  in  heavy  boots.* — Travels  through  Lower  Hungary. 

In  this  district^  we  are  told.  Prince  Esterh^zy  possesses  above 
twenty  free  villages,  some  of  which  contain  not  less  than  two  hun« 
dred  families  of  diis  description.  Such  are.  the  pc^Ople  who  clothe 
the  Esterhazys  with  jackets  which  are  ostentatioudy  displayed  as 
being,  of  the  value,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds ! 

About  iiine  the  following  morning-  (the  284h)  the  spires  of 
Sewlin  appeared  in  view,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  which 
the  Theism  Hows  in;  and  at  a  short  distance  furtl^^  down,  the 
cupolas  and  minarets  of  Belgrade  were  seen,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Save  (the  boundary  river  pf.  Hungary)  with 
the  Danube.  At  SeipUn^  it  beipg  Supday,  the  church  bells 
were  ringing  in  all  directions,  and  the  market,  well  supplied  with 
vegetables  and  fruit,  was  thronged  with  people  decked  out  in 
same  dozen  varieties  of  holiday  costume,  Hungarian^  Greek, 
Turkish,  and  Arnaenian.  Sem)in  being  the  fcontier  town  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  that  quarter,  all.  travellers  from  Servia»  or 
the  interior  of  Turkey,  are  obliged  to  submit  toti  ^arantine  of 
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feurteto  dayi.  The  IMatd^r^  therefore,  on  quitting  SemUnmd 
passing  Belgrade,  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Hungarian  bank 
of  the  Danube.  Mn  Quin  says,  this  latter  city  looks  a  eplendid 
dol  lection  of  mosques  with  their  white  tall  minarets,  and  palaces 
with  their  domes,  gardens,  cypresses,  and  shady  groves.  The  dla* 
del^  strongly  fortified,  occupies  a  lofty  hill  that  overlooks  every  part 
of  the  town.  The  palace  and  haram  of  the  pasha  cover. a  consi- 
derable space  of  ground,  and  have  an  imposing  aspect*  The 
Danube  here  presents  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water ;  but,  says  Mn 
Quin,  ^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  wherries,  in  which  some 
dirty  Turks  were  fishing  lazily  in  the  sun,  there  was  scarcely  a 
symptom  of  animation  around  us.  Belgrade  itself  looked  at  a 
distance  like  a  city  of  the  dead/ 

.  In  the  afternoon  the  steamer  passed  Semendria,  on  the  Servian 
side  of  the  river,  once  an  important  naval  station^  and  a  poweHul 
fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  now  fallen  into  decay. 
Here  Mr.  Quin  saw  two  brigs  of  war  of  eight  guns  each,  that  had 
recently  been  built  for  Prince  Milosch,  the  governor  of  Servia,  by  a 
company  of  carpenters  from  the  islfitnd  of  Zante.  They  were  bodi 
liground,  he  says,  without  a  chance  of  being  ei^tricated  from  their 
position  until  the  winter.  For  what  purpose  they  had  been  built, 
he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  as  ff oni  the  state  of  die 
river  below  this  place,  full  of  rocks  and  rapids,  it  would  seem 
litterly  impossible  they  should  ever  descend  into  the  Black  Sei, 
W^  shall  attend  presently  to  this  matter,  which  Mr,  Qpin  so 
hastily  dismisses.  After  passing  Kubiii,  a  little  further  on,  i 
series  of  islands  divided  the  waters  of  the  Danube  into  sevtul 
channels,  and  continued  to  do  so  as  far  as  Moldava,  In  thuir 
way  to  this  place,  they  reacheil  Vipnianka  oii  the  morning  oi 
the  29tb,  where  the  Tyrolese  passengers  were  landed,  to  mske 
the  best  of  their  way  to  their  future  abode  in  Transylvania^  and 
where,  by  other  debarkations^  the  passengers  were  reduci?d  to 
our  traveller,  the  Servian  Jew  and  his  pale  daughter,  and  tW 
Moldavian  adventurer,  whose  inexhaustible  stores  of  poetry  ami 
anecdote,  general  knowledge^  and  real  civihty,  had  so  far  v^m 
on  Mr.  Quin,  that  he  tells  us,  *  1  began  to  like  the  fellow/  ¥nm\ 
Vipalanka  to  Moldava  the  river  glided  gently  between  two  nui|it» 
of  hills  wooded  to  the  very  tops,  and  opening  now  and  then  into 
valleys  and  ravines,  in  which  nent  white  cottages  were  scnitttred, 
and  shepherds  were  seen  driving  their  Hocks  a-Hlield ;  and,  as  lltfi 
Upproacned  Moldava, 

•  '  Fields  of  Indian  com,  hills  deeply  itidented  by  the  mns,  and  «hi- 
biting  86metimes  the  appearance  of  aryficial  fbrttestnes,  sometitnas  n- 
tinng  to  a  distance^  and  leaving  in  front  nbriipt  mounds  of  thr  vm^l 
fantastie  shapes;  villages  wifek  their  chuicht^a  aiid  sttgplfS4Bi  one  ^i« 
1       .     -  ,^  _■  rniit 
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andcbttrohes  and  nunareta  on  the  other ;  SenriwiUDh  our  tight  fiilhiogr 
in  Utile  cpQkle-shelkf  of  boati ;  Hungarians  on  the  le&  tending  herds 
of  ewine  $  mountains  towering  in  the  distance^— in  turn  engaged  our 
attention  until  we  arrived  at  Moldavai  where  we  cast  anchor  at  noon/ 
.  At  this  place  oyr  travellers  •  met  with  a  disappointment*  It  bad 
been  stated,  and  intended  by  the  directors  of  the  Steam-Navigation 
Company,  that  the  steam-boat  would  return  to  Presburg  from 
Moldava,  and  that  the  passengers  would  be  forwarded  thence  to 
Orsova>  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  in  a  light  boat^  rowed 
by  four  stout  Wallachians,  and  drawing  little  more  than  six  inches 
of  water ;  but,  to  their  dismay,  they  were  told,  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  Danube  between  Moldava  and  Orsova,  there  were  not>  at 
this  particular  season,  six  inches  of  water,  nor  even  three.  They 
therefore  found  themselves  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  embarking 
in  a  rough  flat-bottomed  boat  belonging  to  a  fisherman,  and  of 
sending  all  the  baggage  by  land.  Mr.  Quin  states  that  this  was 
the  driest  summer  that  had  been  known  for  many  years :  but  even 
so,  this  extraordinary  shallowness  of  the  largest  river  in  Europe, 
fed  by  such  a  multitude  of  copious  streams,  must  have  appeared 
to  him  quite  unaccountable.  As  for  the  Wallachian  boat,  he 
says  :— 

'  The  master,  or  patron,  as  he  is  more  usually  called,  was  a  short 
weather-beaten  old  man,  who  had  already  counted  more  than  seventy 
winters.  The  pupil  of  one  eye  was  completely  dimmed,  and  ^ 
the  other  scarcely  sufficient  remained  sound  to  admit  more  than  a 
single  ray  of  light.  Yet  through  that  small  aperture  he  issued 
glances  of  authority  which,  enforced  by  an  imprecation  or  two,  some- 
times made  the  fellows  at  the  oars  wince.  His  helm  was  a  long  oar, 
which  he  moved  to  either  side  of  the  stem  as  occasion  reauired.  The 
Test  of  our  equipage  was  in  a  very  simple,  or  rather  m  a  very  un- 
tvorkmanlike  style.  The  oars,  which  were  just  like  our  fireshovels, 
with  short  handles,  were  passed  through  a  noose  of  thong  or  rope, 
tied  to  a  peg  in  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  which  noose,  or  which  peg,  or 
which  said  thong  or  rope  gave  way  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
another  quarter  being  required  for  its  restoration.  We  had  three 
lowers,  the  excess  of  velocity  at  one  side  being  corrected  by  the  long 
oar  of  the  stem.' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  laziness  of  these  fellows.  The  boat 
was  left  entirely  to  find  its  own  way.  *  As  it  was  still  wandering 
down  the  current,  our  fellows  all  fast  asleep,  it  landed  somewhat 
roughly  on  a  bed  of  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  patron 
awoke  from  his  dreams  in  a  violent  rage,  the  fire  glaring  from  his 
diminutive  eyeball,  as  if  we  were  all  about  to  be  lost  in  an  inch  or 
two  of  water.'  They  were  now  in  the  very  midst  of  the  rapids  of 
the  Danube,  the  bed  of  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Quiu  as  being 
wholly  composed  of  rough  rocks^  sometimes  starting  up  in  masses 
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to  the  Aurfiice  of  the  river,  somedmes  forming  a  wall  wliich  riina 
across  from  bank  to  bank.  Upon  these,  he  adds,  the  boat  was 
constantly  rubbing,  and  it  was  literally  thrust  over  mady  of  the 
ledges.  Meantime  the  romantic  character  of  the  shores  excited — 
sometimes  we  suspect  rather  too  vividly — the  imagination  of  Mr. 
Quin : — 

^  In  the  almost  perpendicular  vrall  which  rose  on  our  right,  there 
was  a  singular  lusus  nalurcB  on  a  gigantic  gcale — it  was  the  complete 
figure  of  a  water-mill  and  mill-house  petrified,  and  slightly  crushed 
by  an  enormous  rock  which  had  fallen  upon  it  from  the  higher  pred- 
pices.  The  face  of  the  superincumbent  mass  presented  the  figure  of 
a  monk  preaching  from  a  pulpit;  and  it  only  required  the  ei:isteDU} 
of  a  legend  to  induce  a  superstitious  mind  to  bdievef  that  the  ^*  miikr 
and  his  men  "  bad  been  notorious  criminals — that  the  monk  had  comf^ 
to  reprove  them — and  that,  while  he  was  still  vainly  exhorting  them 
to  repentance,  the  whole  living  scene  was  suddenly  transformed  inta 
stone.  The  whole  of  this  narrow  passage  amongst  the  rocks  wu 
curious  and  highly  romantic,  A  little  beyond  the  petrified  mill,  OQ 
the  opposite  side,  we  beheld  a  perfect  mtillne  of  an  immense  lion, 
couching ;  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  and  the  paws^  were  as  wi- 
rectly  delineated  on  the  naked  stone,  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  hj 
the  hand  of  an  artist  A  cluster  of  rocks,  somewhat  further  on, 
assumed  all  the  appearance  of  the  rains  of  a  cathedral,  with  its  towers 
and  ivied  walls,  and  Gothic  windows  and  gates.  The  efiect  of  this 
pile  was  remarkably  picturesque,  as  it  rose  on  an  eminence  above  a 
mass  of  green  foliage,  whieh  seemed  to  conceal  the  lower  parts  of  the 
cathedral.* — pp.  91,92. 

They  were  told  that  eight  hours  would  brinjj  them  to  Orsora, 
or  twenty  miles  with  the  current;  but  at$  tlie  day  \ia&  ^pent, 
and  they  were  still  far  distant  from  that  place,  they  determined  lo 
pass  the  night  in  a  village  called  Swinicht  consiEtting  of  a  do^iui 
or  two  of  huls,  built  certainly  in  the  most  piggiiih  at}ie.  In  ihe 
auberge,  however,  our  author  spent  a  merry  night  among  a  moilei 
group  of  village  politicians.  At  one  end  of  a  table  «at  the  governor 
of  the  village  in  his  blue  uniform,  at  tlje  other  the  parish  priest— 
the  former  a  simple  good-natured  ^an^  the  latter  full  of  humour. 
There  were  besides  the  overseer  of  tlic  woi  ks  going  on  upon  the 
Danube,  the  captain  of  the  police,  the  officer  of  the  quarantine, 
an  officer  of  the  customs,  and  '  a  no»-descript  with  a  silly  face' 
The  priest  at  first  seemed  to  have  aU  the  talk  to  himself  j  hut 
nothing  afforded  to  the  governor  so  mucli  delight  as  to  put  him 
down  in  argument,  or  witness  that  operation  executed  by  auotk-r. 
The  Moldavian  poet,  it  seems,  did  this  most  elfectiially.  Uaviu^ 
treated  the  company  with  a  history  of  his  travels,  whicli  ei* 
tended  to  Grand  Cairo,  the  audience  seemed  at  a  loss  to  kaoi/v 
where  Grand  Cairo  was,    till .  the    priest  eidigbtened    them  bj 
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observing, — Mn  Asia  to  be  sore.*  'In  AsiaP  exclaimed  the 
Moldavian,  with  indescribable  disdain ;  *  no  such  thing ;  Ghrand 
Cairo  is  in  Africa/  The  governor  vi^as  in  raptures  at  this  triumph 
over  the  priest,  who,  to  be  revenged,  contrived  to  inveigle  the  poet 
into  a  theological  controversy ;  but  here  too  the  Moldavian  was 
triumphant^  proving  himself  stronger,  as  the  under-graduates  say^ 
in  his  divinity^  than  there  was  any  great  reason  to  suspect  him  of 
being  in  his  morality. 

Nor  did  die  quali6catJons  of  this  extraordinary  adventurer  stop 
here.     A  young  lady  with  her  guitar  had  joined  the  company. 

•  The  instrument  having  been  tuned,  our  poet  asked  permission  to 
look  at  it,  and  swept  his  mutilated  fingers  over  the  strings  with  the 
skill  of  a  professor.  The  priest  looked  amazed.  After  preluding  in 
a  singularly  graceful  manner,  which  captivated  the  Swinicheans,  the 
tatterdemalion,  clearing  his  voice  with  a  fresh  bottle  of  wine,  which 
was  voted  to  him  by  common  accord,  treated  us  to  "  Di  tanti  palpiti," 
not  only  with  great  taste,  but  in  one  of  the  best  tenor  voices  1  ever 
heard.  The  priest  exclaimed  that  he  knew  not  what  to  think  of  this 
fellow,  unless  he  was  the  devil.* 

He  showed  himself,  it  seems,  a  perfect  master  of  the  art,  and 
that  too  of  the  very  best  school.  Italian^  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Moldavian  airs  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  in 
the  most  admirable  style,  so  that  the  fair  owner  of  the  guitar 
remarked,  says  Mr.  Qum,  with  a  charming  simplicity,  that  she 
really  did  not  know  her  owu  instrument  in  the  hands  of  tliis 
enchanter. 

•  In  truth,  \^en  I  looked  at  this  Moldavian — remembered  how  he 
had  amused  his  companions  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  by  his  anec- 
dotes, his  poetry,  and  his  dramatic  declamations ;  the  variety  of  infor- 
mation which  he  afforded  to  myself  during  the  course  of  the  day ;  his 
undoubted  acquaintance  with  many  countries,  though  he  sometimes 
indulged  in  exaggeration  on  that  subject ;  the  wandering  life  he  had 
led;  the  offices,  sometimes  of  trust,  and  responsibility,  and  peril, 
vriiich  he  had  fulfilled  ;  his  various  acquirements  in  science,  history, 
and  the  fine  arts ;  and,  to  crown  all,  his  musical  powers,  which  were 
of  the  yery  first  order  ;  and  his  ragged,  unshaven,  filthy  appearance 
—I  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  a  mystery  about  him,  such 
as  perhaps  in  a  former  age  might  have  procured  for  him  the  dangerous 
honours  of  a  magician.' 

This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  this  extraordinary  character,  who 
seems  to  have  slipped  through  Mr.  Quin's  hands  without  his  hav- 
ing procured  from  him  any  clue  that  could  lead  to  his  history. 
The  company  in  this  auberge  was  joined  by  an  Englishman  of 
the  name  of  George  Dewar,  an  intelligent  though  humble  adven- 
turer in  the  engineering  line.  He  h^  been  employed  as  aii  expert 
diver,  in  getting  up  treasure  from  the  wreck  of  the  Thetis,  on  the 
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eoast  of  South  Amenca^  afdd'waa  then  rated  as  an  able 
Dewar's  hostess^  being  the  lady  patroness  of  the  village,  inaistod 
that  our  traveller  must  go  home  with  her,  as  she  had  prepared  ber 
own  bed  for  hm. 

*  As  soon  aK  our  circle  Im^e  up,  therefore,  I  proceeded  with  iny  bos* 
teas  and  her  husband,  my  countryman,  &c.  &q,  to  her  mansion.  A»cend* 
Ing  a  large  wooden  portico  by  a  ladder,  we  all  entered  the  bed^amber 
together,  without  any  ceremony :  it  was  in  fact  the  only  room  in  the 
bouse,  and  served  equally  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  drawing-room, 
lumber-room,  and  dormitory.  It  had  the  invaluable  recommendation 
of  cleanliness,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  was 
convertible ;  and  the  bed,  moreover,  to  which  I  was  most  graciously 
conducted,  exhibited  a  variegated  quilt,  the  work  of  the  lady's  own 
hands,  and  a  pair  of  sheets  fragrant  as  thyme^  and  white  as  the  falling 
snow/ — ^pp.  104,  105, 

There  were  three  beds  in  the  apartment,  one  large  enough  to 
accommodate  at  least  half  a  dozen  men,  and  a  small  temporaiy 
pallet  for  the  lady's  own  use«  George  assured  hin^  that  thb  dame 
was  a  pattern  of  domestic  virtue ;  that  it  was  the  general  custooi 
throughout  that  part  of  the  country  to  have  only  one  sleeping- 
room  for  all  the  family  as  well  as  the  guests ;  and  that  there  wa« 
that  kind  of  chivalrous  feeling  which  would  condemn  to  the 
deepest  infamy  any  person  guilty  of  the  slightest  disrespect 
towards  the  conjugal  relations.  So  said  George  ;  nor  though  the 
engineer's  landlady,  who  had  been  learning  a  little  English  from 
her  lodger,  had  an  unfortunate  trick  of  always  pronouncing  *  Mr. 
Dewar '  very  like  *  my  dear,*  did  Mr.  Quin  at  all  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  favourable  tidings. 

George  Dewar  had  been  recommended  to  Count  Szechenj 
when  in  London  as  a  useful  assistant  for  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  blasting  the  rocks,  working  the  diving-bell,  and 
such  other  labours  as  might  be  carrying  on  for  removing  the 
obstacles  that  interrupted  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  Some 
of  the  works  were  now  in  progress  near  the  Servian  village  of 
Milanosch,  opposite  almost  to  Swinich.  Here  Mr.  Quin  sj^i 
the  noise  of  the  mallet  and  punch,  the  pickaxe  and  chisel,  wai 
heard  in  all  directions.  A  whole  village  of  huts  occupied  the 
glen  in  which  the  families  of  the  artisans  and  labourers^  and 
the  officers  superintending  the  operations  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Austrian  government,  were  located.  ^  I  was  delisted,'  lajs 
Mr.  Quin,  •  by  this  lively  picture  of  industry,  so  little  mem* 
bling  anything  I  have  seen  since  my  departure  from  Vienna.' 
The  grandeur  of  the  mountam-scenery  on  each  side  of  tbia  defile 
of  the  Danube  continued  the  whole  way  to  Ortofa ;  «id  Mr. 
Quin's  enthusiasm  is  again  and  againworked  up  to  steam  pitch. 

'  We  still  moved  on  anudst  scenery  of  the  moat  magidflosni  dM- 
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rtttetr,  ftMaed  by  gigftniic  rocks  disposed  In  the  most  inregulat 
manner,  ^bibiling  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes,  strange  and  somen 
times  terrific  in  their  appearance,  such  as  might  meetly  coiijibine 
for  the  creation  of  a  region  of  encliantment.  On  the  summit  of 
one  of  these  craggy  mountains  an  immense  isolated  pile,  bleached 
by  the  winds  and  rains  of  many  a  winter,  looked  precisely  like  ^ 
Druidical  chapel.  The  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  led  from  the  nver  side 
Along  the  heights  towards  the  temple,  and  groups  of  hooded  pil- 
grims were  seen  winding  their  way  upwards  at  each  side  of  the  chan- 
nel in  regular  procession,  while  here  and  there  scattered  figures  were 
emerging  from  among  green  shrubs,  bound  for  the  same  destination. 
But  temple,  penitents  and  all  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  miraculously 
petrified  in  the  midst  of  the  solemnities  in  which  they  were  engaged.* 
—pp.  115, 116. 

On  landing  at  Orsova  our  traveller  was  met  by  M.  Popovics^ 
the  a^nt  of  the  Steam-Navigation  Company,  and  several  geo^^ 
tlemen,  among  whom  was  the  principal  author  of  the  whole  of 
these  improvements,  the  Count  Szecheny,  who  invited  him  to  dine^ 
and  was  exceedingly  kind  and  courteous.  He  also  offered  to 
convey  him  to  Gladova,  where  the  new  steamer  was  waiting,  and 
in  which  it  was  the  Count's  intention  to  proceed  as  far  as  Ruts- 
chuck.  But  next  morning  he  sent  to  inform  Mr.  Quin  that  the 
carriages,  baggage,  and  cargo  destined  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
Danube,  had  not  yet  arrived  from  Moldava,  and  that  the  steamer 
therefore  would  not  quit  Orsova  for  four-and-twenty  hours  more. 
Mr.  Quin,  after  describing,  at  full  length,  the  furniture  and  utensils 
of  the  inn  where  he  lodged,  thus  proceeds :— ^ 

*  I  asked  for  some  warm  water  to  shave  with.  The  waiter  brought 
it  to  me  in  a  dinner-plate!  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  this  extraor- 
dinary novelty,  and  he  then  brought  me  the  kettle,  I  compromised 
the  matter  at  last  for  a  tumbler,  which  was  ratlier  an  improvement 
on  the  steam-boat,  where  I  never  could  succeed  in  getting  hot  water 
except  in  a  tea-pot !  Another  unnameable  utensil  seems  rather  scarce 
in  those  parts.  The  only  one  of  which  the  steam-boat  could  boast 
was  used  for  keeping  pickles !  This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  which 
the  Count  tells  with  the  most  ludicrous  effect,  as  a  proof  of  the  barba* 
insm  in  which  his  country  is  yet  enveloped.  An  old  lady,  a  friend  of 
his,  received  a  present  of  porcelain  from  England,  including  cups, 
saucers,  plates,  dishes,  and  basins  of  every  kind,  among  the  rest 
a  bidet.  When  the  latter  article  was  examined,  nobody  belonging  to 
her  household  could  at  all  make  out  for  what  purpose  it  was  destined ; 
but  as  it  was  a  handsome  piece  of  manufacture  they  were  resolved 
Aat  it  should  not  be  thrown  by  in  a  corner.  One  day  the  good  dame 
invited,  as  the  custom  is  in  Hungary,  a  very  large  party  to  dinner,  at 
which  the  Count  and  some  other  noblemen  who  had  visited  foreign 
countries  WQr«  present.    To  the  ordinary  luxuries  of  t}\a  table  was 
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added  a  ro48t  pig^  which,  to  the  great  atnus^ment  of  the  civifizadipart 
of  the  company,  was  served  up  in  the  bidet  T— pp.  119,  120.' 

The  count  took  Mr.  Quin  in  his  phaeton  as  far  as  dadova, 
nvhere  they  found  the  Argo  steamer  waiting  for  them ;  but  still 
none  of  the  cargo  had  arrived.  The  road  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  was  rocky  and  dangerous  ;  and  having  passed  the  frontier  of 
Wallachia,  which  commences  at  Orsova,  the  appearance  of  po- 
verty among  the  people  was  very  striking.  The  description  of  the 
villages  and  their  inhabitants  puts  one  in  mind  of  what  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Ireland : — *  The  cabins  of  the  poor  people  were 
constructed  of  hurdles,  not  defended  even  by  the  addition  of  mud 
on  the  inside  from  wind  and  rain.  Crowds  of  children  appeared 
at  the  doors  literally  naked,  in  company  with  pigs  and  goats,  dogs; 
cocks  and.  hens^  and  ducks,  as  if  all  were  of  the  same  order  of 
existence.  Some  .of  these  wretched  habitations  were  altogether 
underground.'  They  now  passed  alqng  by  the  side  of  what  is 
called  the  Iron-Gate— the  porta  ferrea  of  the  Danube^ — a  series 
of  rocks  and  rapids  extending  about  thi;ee  miles ;  and  here  follows 
a  discovery^  which  we  allow  the  author  to  make  the  most  of: — 

*  Looking  down  the  river,  which  is  here  of  no  very  great  width,  and 
divided  by  a  sand-bank,  which  however  cannot  he  perceptible  in  the 
orditiary  state  of  the  Danube,  we  distjinctly  observed  the  water  curling 
oyer  a  series  of  impediinents,  extending  in  a  right  line  from  bank  to 
bank.  At  both  extremities  of  this  line  we  perceived  on  the  land  the 
remains  of  square  pillars ;  and,  on  approaching  the  ruin  on  our  side, 
we  found  it  constructed  of  blocks  of  stone,  faced  towards  the  river 
'wnth  Roman  tiles ;  evidently  forming  the  buttress  of  the  first  arch  of 
a  bridge.  In  the  river  itself  we  counted  thie  remains  of  six  or  seven 
pillars,  which  had  manifestly  served  to  sustain  as  many  arches,  con- 
necting the  bank  on  which  we  stood  with  the  opposite  one.  No  doubt 
therefore  could  remain  that  here  was  the  site  of  Trajan's  celebrated 
bridge,  a  marvellous  work  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  considering 
that  it  had  been  constructed  on  one  of  the  most  remote  confines  of 
the  Roman  empire.  I  calculated  that  these  interesting  ruins  were 
about  three  English  miles  from  Gladova.  I  brought  utoay  a  frag- 
ment  of  a  tile,  as  a  rude  memorial  of  our  discovery,^ — vol.  i.  pp. 
150,  151. 

This  is  really  a  startling  discovery  !  There  are,  we  believe,  io 
England  some  who  have  sailed  down  the  Danube,  but  none  cer-* 
tainly  who  did  so  without  inspecting  the  well-known  and  quite 
visible  ruins  of  Trajan's  bridge. 

Another  day  was  spent  without  the  baggage  having  arrived,  and 
it  might  have  been  a  week  if  the  count  had  not  himself  ridd^ 
back  to  Orsova,  and  hastened  it  forwards.  At  length,  however,  k 
arrived  and,  as  soon  a&  it  was  shipped,  the  new  steamer  proceeded 
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cautiously  until  slie  had  passed  Trajart's  bridge^  where  the  water 
became  deeper.  The  country  was  uncultivated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  the  grass  completely  parched  up  by  a  drought  of  seven 
or  eight  months.  The  Wallachians,  who  during  the  recent  anarchy 
bad  lied  into  Hungary,  were  just  beginning  to  return ;  and/  if 
left  in  peace  and  free  from  spoliation,  Mr.  Quin  thinks  a  few 
years  would  convert  their  country  into  a  paradise.  The  important' 
city  of  Vidin,  in  Bulgaria,  now  made  its  stately  appearance. 
Twenty  minarets  shot  up  their  whitened  spires  above  the  domes 
of  the  mosques,  and  amidst  the  tall  cypresses.  The  scene  was 
animated  and  picturesque.  The  troops  were  out  under  review 
of  the  pasha.  Numerous  boats  were  gliding  up  and  down  the 
river,  or  stationed  near  the  bank^  where  crowds  of  both  sexes 
were  collected  to  see  the  steam-boat. 

Here  the  Count  and  our  traveller  paid  their  respects  to 
Hussein  Pasha,  who  so  bravely  defended  Shunila  against  the 
Russian  army.  Mr.  Quin  informs  us,  that  being  afterwards 
beaten  by  Ibrahim,  in  Syria,  he  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  his 
enemies  endeavoured  to  subject  him  to  the  bowstring — but  the 
sultan  respected  his  talents,  and  never  doubted  his  fidelity.  *  He 
was  therefore  (says  our  author)  exiled  under  the  extraordinary 
rank  of  field-marshal,  to  the  Pashalic  of  Vidin,  where  he  endea- 
vours to  forget  his  reverse  of  fortune  in  his  exertions  to  form  a  few 
regiments,  who  are  intended  to  be  models  of  discipline  to  the 
whole  Turkish  army.'  Mr.  Quin  does  not  tell  us  where  he  picked 
up  this  information,  Hussein  Pasha  was,  in  fact,  removed  from 
the  command  because  he  had  been  unfortunate — and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  deprived  of  the  rank  of  field-marshal ;  but  tliere  was 
just  as  much  probability  of  his  head  being  cut  off,  as  there  was  of 
Mr.  Quin's — and  a  few  months  afterwards  he  was  named  to  the 
pashalic  of  Vidin  as  a  concession  to  the  Christians  in  that  very  pre- 
carious and  difficult  government.  He  is  M'ell  known  to  be  a  sin-r 
cere  patriot,  and  a  thorough  hater  of  Russia.  /Phe  feeling  of  some 
quarantine  Wallachian  officers,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was 
very  different  from  that  of  Hussein — Mr.  Quin  having  remarked 
to  them  that,  in  fact,  they  were  Russian,  rather  than  Wallachian, 
officers — inasmuch  as  the  regulation  of  the  quarantine  in  any 
country  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  sovereign  authority — they  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  pleased  at  being  thought  imperial  servants ; 
indeed  they  observed  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  this,  as  their 
Hospodar  himself,  when  invested  with  his  office  by  the  sultan  at 
Constantinople,  was  actually  arrayed  in  a  Russian  uniform  1 

The  river  soon  became  so  shallow,  that  it  was  necessary  to  send 
a  boat  ahead  to  sound,  and  the  steamer  still  continued  occasionally 
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to  rub  over  sand-banks.  It  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  that 
they  should  stop  for  the  night  at  Argugrad ;  but  in  the  mornings  on 
attempting  to  proceed^  the  boat  penetrated  so  deeply  into  a  sand- 
bank that  she  remained  firmly  fixed.  It  was  of  no  use  to  lighten 
her^  for^  to  the  dismay  of  the  passengers,  it  was  discovered  that,  even 
if  the  cargo,  boilers,  engines  and  all,  were  removed,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  getting  her  afloat  Our  traveller  therefore 
determined  at  once  to  abandon  her,  and  take  the  remainder  of  bis 
passage  in  a  boat  belonging  to  some  Zantiotes,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  building  the  two  frigates  which  Mr.  Quin  saw  in  the  river 
higher  up^  and  who  were  now  on  their  way,  by  the^Black  Sea,  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Hellespont,  to  their  native  island.  ^  It  was  no 
very  welcome  change,'  he  observes,  '  to  pass  from  the  compart* 
tive  luxuries  of  the  steamer — from  a  good  iimttress^  excellent  diu* 
ners,  champagne,  and  the  fascinating  sacicty  oi  the  Count,  to  an 
open  boat,  manned  by  Greek  carpenters^  with  nho^^e  conversatiotmi 
language  I  was  wholly  unacquainted  ;*  um)  lo  iiKrea»e  his  cliagnii^ 
he  had  omitted  to  supply  himself  with  any  kind  of  refreshment* 
from  the  larder  of  the  steamer;  but  ihe  kind-hearted  lunians cheer- 
fully offered  him  what  they  had — .sour  wine,  curds,  brown  hrei^, 
and  grapes. 

Without  the  least  obstacle  they  reached  Siaiow,  beautilulty 
situated  on  a  range  of  hills — and  here  '  tho  D^inube  preseut^  a 
fine  sheet  of  water;  so  deep,  too,  tliat  lour  or  five  Kui>sian  nier- 
chant-ships  were  proceeding  along  witfi  u».*  In  tbe  afiemoau 
of  the  seventeenth  day  of  Mr.  Quin  ^  ^'^y^gi^^i  they  came  in  t%lit 
of  Rutschuck,  where  their  boat  wa&  moored,  nmidst  a  number  of 
Russian,  Turkish,  and  Greek  merchant  and  fishing  ve^^^els,  <^ 
every  size,  presenting  an  appearance  of  considernbte  commercial 
activity.  Here  Mr.  Quin  quitted  his  loniana  and  their  boat,  aud 
proceeded  to  Constantinople  by  land,  across  the  Balkan* 

We  have  already  expressed  our  regrf.-i  gt  lUe  insufiiciency  of  tb« 
information  collected  by  Mr.  Quin  liiiring  seveuteen  days'  iiafi- 
gatiou  of  so  important  a  stream.  We  have  selected  from  h^ 
book  all  those  passages  which  can  convey  a  general  impression  of 
the  features  of  the  country  and  its  inbHbitants ;  and  we  no%v  pro 
ceed  to  supply  some  of  his  deficiencies  on  ibis  and  other  topics 
from  another  source. 

And  first  of  all,  a  word  or  two  as  to  what  Mr.  Quin  j»ajs  of  Se* 
mendria ; — surely  two  brigs  of  war  could  scarcely  be  stipposed  to 
have  been  constructed  there,  unless  there  were  some  means  of  con- 
veying them  to  their  own  element;  and,  if  there  were  such  njeant, 
the  whole  matter  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  cleared  up 

We  have  seen,  in  a  very  interesting  account,  thoiigli  not  ^t 
published,  of  the  commerce  of  Waliacbia^  some  detaita  regardtag 
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the  circumstftiice  to  which  Mr.  Quid  alludes.  Two  years  ago«  a 
very  fioe  brig  was  built  by  Prince  Miloschy  as  an  experiment,  at 
Seoiendria ;  it  was  of  9>30  tons  burthen^  and  drew  eight  feet  water ; 
the  hull  cost  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds.  It  was  con- 
veyed past  the  rapids  in  safety  to  Galatz,  and  there,  with  great 
difficulty,  was  disposed  of;  the  Russian  authorities  having  done 
all  in  their  power  to  disgust  those  who  were  interested  in  the  enter* 
prise,  and  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  getting  any  flag.  The  vessel 
descended  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  river  is  beginning  to 
sink ;  difficulty  or  danger  was  nowhere  anticipated,  except  at  a 
place  called  the  Cherdaps,  three  miles  above  Fetislam — where  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  interspersed  with  rocks  for  nearly  the  space  of 
two  miles ;  leaving  three  channels  open,  however — one  in  the 
centre,  which  was  of  considerable  width ;  one  on  the  Wallachian 
side,  which  is  never  used ;  and  one  on  the  Servian  side,  which 
when  the  river  is  low  would  not  allow  a  craft  drawing  scarcely 
three  feet  to  pass.  The  current  is  here  exceedingly  rapid,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  barges  upon  the 
Danube  are  generally  five  hundred  tons  and  upwards;  these 
barges  sometimes  descend  through  the  middle  channel,  but  they 
never  can  re-ascend  again,  because  tlie  narrow  channel  at  the 
side  will  not  admit  them.  The  commerce^  therefore,  between  the 
higher  and  lower  part  of  the  river  is  maintained  by  smaller  and 
shallower  craft,  the  largest  of  which  do  not  exceed  250  tons. 

Except  the  rapidity,  noi  the  shaHountess  of  the  current,  the 
Cherdaps  are  the  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube  between  Golloubatz — where  the  river  enters  the  moun* 
tains  from  the  plains  of  Hungary — to  Fetislam,  just  above 
Trajan's  bridge,  where  it  again  emerges  from  the  mountains 
into  the  plains  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria.  In  this  district,  how- 
ever, it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tow  the  vessels  ascending  the 
stream  by  a  tracking-path;  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the 
absence  of  roads  along  the  sides,  necessitate  a  repeated  change 
of  bank,  so  that  the  vessels  are  obliged,  after  having  made  one 
point  on  one  bank,  to  cross  to  the  other  side :  thus,  they  naturally 
lose  way  and  drop  down  the  stream  in  their  passage — besides 
having  to  shift  their  trackers  from  bank  to  bank ;  nor  is  this  last 
matter  a  trifle  ;—men^  of  course,  have  to  be  used  for  tracking 
instead  of  cattle,  and  the  ascending  craft  has  at  times  to  be  laden 
with  this  live  cargo.  From  twenty  to  forty  people  are  requisite 
for  tracking  a  vessel  through  the  mountains ;  and  eight  or  ten  pairs 
of  oxen  are  wanted  to  get  it  through  the  Cherdaps,  where  it  haa 
often  to  be  unladen  and  reladen. 

Now  here  two  distinct  questions  present  themselves, — the 
&rat,  the  deepening  of  the  channel  close  to  the  tracking-path  al 
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Fetislam,  to  allow  of  large  vessels  returning  upwards  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  coqstraction  of  a  tracking*path  through  the  moun- 
tains, to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  above  enume- 
rated, and  permit  the  use  of  cattle  for  towing  the  vessels.  Inde- 
pendently of  both  these,  there  is  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  and  these  three  enterprises  remain  perfectly  distinct,  both 
as  to  the  plans^  as  to  the  means  of  execution,  and  as  to  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  undertaken. 

1.  The^r^^  and  most  important,  the  deepening  of  the  Cherdaps 
above  Fetislam,  has  not,  we  believe,  yet  been  commenced,  nor  the 
plan  even  fixed  upon :  two  projects  have  been  entertained,  the 
first  for  blasting  the  rocks  in  the  channel  under  water,  and  thus 
freeing  the  passage ;  the  second  for  cutting  a  canal  on  the  Servian 
side — but  it  is  to  be  observed,  thai  here  neither  bank  belongs  to 
Austria,  although  in  the  vicinity  she  h^a  over- reached  the  Pone  bv 
obtaining  a  right  to  the  fishery;  she  has^  tUereiore,  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Porte,  and  more  particularly  of  tbe  Prince  of  Servia^  la 
this  enterprise  on  the  Servian  soil.  When  accordingly  the  Austrian 
government  applied,  during  the  course  of  last  year,  for  this  pemtij*' 
sion>  to  the  Porte — the  Porte  referred  itic  matter  to  Hussein,  Paalia 
of  Vidin,  and  to  Prince  Milosch  ;  atid  the  account  Mr.  Quia 
gives  us  of  the  visit  of  Count  Szcrlieny  to  the  Pasha  suffices  to 
let  us  see,  though  Mr.  Quin  was  not  aware  of  \ihat  vvai»  on  the 
cards,  that  Hussein's  opinion  was  not  the  most  favourabla. 
Prince  Milosch  had  in  the  first  instance  promised  not  only  his 
consent  but  his  co-operation;  but  it  having  been  suggested  u* 
him  that  Austria  might  make  use  of  the  nidtience  she  would  thu^ 
acquire  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commerce  of  Turkey,  either  by 
the  erection  of  tolls  or  in  some  oliier  shape,  the  Prmce  desir€*i 
from  Austria  a  pledge  that  she  would  take  advantage  in  m 
way  whatever  of  this  enterprise,  or  of  its  consequences,  for  ihe 
introduction  of  any  regulation  unfavourable  to  tlie  commerco 
or  navigation  of  the  Ottoman  provinces — lliat,  in  fine,  the  ad- 
vantages to  accrue  from  this  enterprise  were  to  be  entirely 
free  and  common  to  all  nations,  Austria  was  dilatory  in  reiuni- 
ing  to  these  demands  a  categorical  reply :  but  until  she  doe^f 
so,  the  prince's  zeal  in  her  service  will  not  be  very  warm ;  and 
without  his  active  co-operation  the  matter  cannot  be  arranged. 
Then^  the  moment  such  a  demand  was  made  ofiicinlly  to  the  Porir, 
it  became  subject  to  all  the  conditiuns  under  which  such  transac- 
tions are  conducted:  doubt,  suspicjon,  and  delay  on  tlie  partirf 
the  Porte — and  the  interference  of  ilassia  in  the  various  modes  nv 
which  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  interfere.  That  iuteri^rence  Im' 
hitherto  been  exerted  to  frustrate  the  enterprise  ;  and  it  probalily 
will  be  so  in  future,  unless  the  genera)  tone  of  tlie  poUcy  of  Ku|!*- 
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land,  much  interested,  "if  it  were  but  commercially^  in  this  matter^ 
should  take  such  tL  shape  as  to  make  Russia  pause. 

2.  The  second  enterprise  is  that  of  the  tracking-path,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  mountains  and  the  narrows  opposite  Gol- 
louvatz  to  the  frontiers  of  Waliachia.  Corridors  are  blasted 
through  the  bluff  rocks,  and  terraces  run  across  the  shallower 
parts,  at  great  labour  and  expense,  to  obviate  the  immense  diffi- 
culties presented  to  tracking  by  the  windings  and  contortions  of 
ihe  stream.  This  is  a  goveimment  enterprise ;  Count  Szecheny 
has  the  direction  of  it;  the  works  commenced  three  years  ago, 
and  they  may  be  about  a  quarter  concluded. 

The  Servian  side  presents  much  greater  facilities  for  such  an 
enterprise ;  indeed  the  Romans  had  established  a  complete  line  of 
path  for  this  same  purpose  along  that  bank.  At  the  lower  portion 
of  the  passage  the  ancient  corridor  is  cut  in  the  rock^  but  at  the 
higher  extremity  huge  mortice-holes  were  let  in  for  the  insertion  of 
beams,  on  which  the  tracking  corridor  was  erected.  A  large  in- 
scription on  the  face  of  the  rock  remains  to  this  day  visible^  and  it 
gives  the  honour  of  this — one  of  the  greatest,  because  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  works  of  Rome — to  the  Emperor  Trajan.  A 
recent  traveller,  whose  MSS.  notes  are  now  in  our  hands,  8a}'8 — 

•  Never  did  I  more  strongly  feel  the  greatness  of  that  wonderful 
people,  than  when,  on  sailing  down  the  Danube,  I  first  observed  the 
traces  and  comprehended  the  object  to  which  this  work  was  destined. 
Soch  were  the  modest  and  usefui  intentions  and  acts  of  sixteen  cen- 
turies ago.  Here  was  the  evidence  of  the  accomplishment  by  the 
Romans,  although  scarcely  an  indication  of  it  remains  in  Roman 
authors,  of  an  enterprise  which  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  for  the  public  welfare  of  Europe.  In  that 
chiselling  of  the  rocks  of  Sc^rvia,  what  proofs  are  there  not  of  com- 
mercial circulation  and  prosperity,  and,  consequently,  of  the  national 
well-being  and  individual  happiness  of  a  former  period,  which  it  is 
the  fashion  to  regard  as  sterile  in  useful  fruits,  because  the  habits  of 
our  times  lead  us  to  imagine  that  prosperity  cannot  exist  without 
clamour,  or  commerce  or  industry  without  libraries  of  legislation. 

*  On  looking  at  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  I  immediately  saw  that 
the  Servian  was  that  on  which  the  road  should  have  been  constructed, 
even  had  the  Roman  relics  not  been  there,  nor  the  facilities  which  the 
Roman  work  itself  still  continues  to  afford.  The  plan  of  the  Romans 
—that  is  corridors  of  wood,  too,  seemed  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  covered  with  forests  of  oak.  In  fact,  it  ap- 
peared to  roe  that  the  Roman  road  might  be  re-established  ^vith  great 
ease:  the  rock  having  been  cut  away  wherever  it  was  called  for, 
scarcely  more  than  the  restoration  of  the  wood-work  would  have  been 
necessary.  Servia  would  easily  have  supplied  the  timber ;  the  river 
would  have  transported  it ;  every  Servian  wears  a  hatchet  in  his  belt, 
and  they  live  under  a  system  similar  to  that  which  has  left  so  many 
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and  80  stupendous  ruins  of  works  destined  to  public  utility  in  Spim 
and  in  Hindostan*/ 

This  idea  was  subsequently  suggested  to  Prince  Milosch.  It 
was  objected^  that  as  the  Servians  tracked  their  vessels,  sevenl 
villages  lived  entirely  by  that  service,  and  the  country  gained  half  a 
million  of  piastres  yearly;  but  he  was  soon  made  to  perceife 
that,  when  the  Austrian  road  was  completed,  horses  belonging  to 
the  Austrian  government  would  track  the  vessels.  Some  accounts 
have  recently  appeared  in  continental  papers  of  this  enterprise 
having  been  undertaken  by  the  Servians ;  but  we  have  stated  all 
that  we  know  on  the  subject. 

3.  The  ihird  business,  perfectly  distinct  from  these  two,  is  the 
application  of  nteam  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  A  Coo- 
pany  was  formed  for  this  purpose  in  1830,  and  among  its  sub- 
scribers appeared  the  names  of  the  late  Emperor  and  bis  successor, 
Prince  Mettemich,  the  Prince  Palatine,  the  Arch-Duke  Ferdi- 
nand^ &c.  Sec.  But  from  the  moment  of  the  establishment  of  the 
steam-boats,  the  interference  of  the  government  has  been  bj  oo 
means  satisfactory  to  the  directors.  The  concern  is  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  one  of  the  principal  banking-houses  of  Vienna,  not 
(according  to  Mr.  Quin's  statement)  of  Count  Szechenj— 
although  there  can  be  no  question  that  to  the  zeal,  activity,  and 
influence  of  that  distinguished  person  his  country  owes  the  cooh 
mencement  of  this  enterprise  at  the  period  when  it  did  commence. 
Whilst  steam  is  extending  to  all  the  great  rivers  of  the  earth — wbeo 
boats  are  building  in  London  for  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and 
the  Ganges — when  steamers  constructed  on  the  Thames  vbit  tk 
Euxine,  and  have  become  familiar  in  the  windings  of  the  Bos- 
phorus — it  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  same  power  should  seek 
to  establish  its  dominion  on  the  central,  the  largest,  the  longest, 
the  most  important  river  of  Europe,  and,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
its  main  artery.  It  is  most  important,  then,  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  nature  of  the  river  itself  affords  facilities  for  steam  navigauoo ; 
and  on  that  subject  we  have  already  laid  before  our  readers  mudi 
more  accurate  means  of  judgment  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
results  of  Mr.  Quiu's  rapid  expedition.  We  know  that  it  is 
navigated  from  Rahab,  near  Presburg,  to  Gollouvatz,  backwan^ 
and  forwards,  by  immense  barges  drawing  six  feet  water— ifcat 
these  same  barges  descend  to  Galatz,  although  they  do  not  retuni: 


*  We  cannot  pass  this  notice  of  such  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Roman  sway  id  *^ 
tegions  without  expressing  our  regret  that  no  enthusiastic  tckoktr^  properiy  so  ctN, 
hM  as  jret  conYOved  to  Europe  at  large  some  accurate  information  as  to  the  Bctsi^ 
Latin  dialect  still  retained  among  the  peasantry  of  what  once  was  Dado,  la  vbAt 
are  hastily  called  its  barbarisms  and  corruptions  may  not  most  interesting  frsf^iMOt* 
of  the  real  old  An^ua  nutica  et  etutftmit  be  to  this  moment  preserved  ? 
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we  further  know  that  barges  of  different  sizes  and  dimensions, 
drawing  from  two  feet  draft,  and  of  eighty  tons  and  upwards^ 
navigate  it  during  its  whole  course  from  Uim  to  the  sea — bring 
the  produce  of  the  salt-mines  of  Transylvania  and   Upper  Hun* 

Sry  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions — ascend  the 
rave  for  the  produce  of  the  Styrian  mines — and  by  the  Save 
reach  Laibach,  within  three  days'  land  carriage  of  the  Adriatic. 
Upon  these  facts  are  formed  our  ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
river.  Its  navigation  is  difficult  and  dangerous ;  its  rapids  and  its 
shallows,  its  overflowings  and  its  droughts,  are  all  serious  obstacles. 
But  there  is  an  obstacle  much  greater  than  all  these ;  and  that  is, 
the  absence,  along  its  whole  banks,  of  any  population  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  with  naval  architecture,  or  even  with 
the  simplest  operations  of  sailing  and  rowing.  As  an  instance  of 
this  we  may  state,  that  the  Turks,  generally  speaking,  have  an 
aversion  to  a  sea-faring  life^  and  know  nothing  of  ships  or  boats ; 
yet,  on  the  Danube,  so  remarkable  is  the  inferiority  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Hungarians  to  the  Turks,  that  a  vessel  with  a  mast  and 
a  sail  is  known  at  once  to  be  Turkish  ! 

But  for  the  Bteam  navigation  of  the  Danube  there  was  another 
very  weighty  point  to  be  considered — that  of  Jkiel.  Wood  there 
was  in  abundance,  but  the  greater  incumbrance  and  difficulties  in 
making  use  of  wood  have  so  far  been  a  drawback  on  the  enterprise. 
The  nearest  point  where  coals  were  to  be  found  was  Edenburg^ 
but  these  were  of  inferior  quality.  This  difficulty  was  suddenly 
removed  by  the  discovery  of  extensive  coal-measures,  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  just  within  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  about  the  centre  of  that  portion  of  the  Danube 
which  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  upwards.  Thus  favoured,  the 
first  steam-boat,  '  Francis  the  First '  its  name,  was  launched  in 
the  spring  of  1832 ;  and  although  laid  up  during  the  fair  of  Pesth, 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  profit  at  first  anticipated,  although 
frequently  out  of  order,  and  though  the  whole  arrangements  might 
be  considered  as  provisional  and  experimental,— vet,  during  the 
summer,  a  profit  of  40  per  cent,  was  realized.  This  vessel  first 
plied  between  Rahab  and  Semlin.  The  boats  on  the  river  now 
amount  to  four-^one  between  the  Cherdaps  and  Fetislam,  a 
second  between  Orsova  and  Pesth,  and  a  third  between  Pesth  and 
Vienna,  with  a  spare  boat  to  replace  the  others  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. The  communications  between  Vienna  and  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  were  thus  to  be  maintained  from  the  autumn  of  last 
jear  by  these  three  vessels.  A  fourth  steamer  was  sent  out  from 
Trieste^  to  ply  between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  Constan- 
tinople; but  that  in  which  Mr.  Quin  embarked  having  been 
grounded,  through  Mr.  Goner's  blundering^  vnthout  the  chance  of 
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extrication  until  the  rise  of  the  river,  the  last-mentioned  steamer 
was  retained  at  Constantinople,  and  she  now  plies  betni'een  Con- 
stantinople and  Smyrna,  shortening  a  journey  of  five  or  six  days  to 
thirty-ttvo  hours. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  navigation,  and  more  particiiiarly 
the  steam  navigation  of  the .  Danube,  not  one  word  need  be 
said  ;  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  however  little  the  details  may 
be  appreciated.  The  importance  of  the  river  at  this  moment  is 
reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  its  bi-section  at  Fetislam ;  and  in 
the  system  of  an  internal  European  navigation  dependent  on  the 
Danube,  the  slightest  improvement  on  one  point  must  react  upon 
the  whole  of  the  rest,  and  progress  once  commenced  here  will 
soon  receive  the  most  surprising  development  A  cut  of  forty  miles 
may  put  in  communication  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube  ;  one  of 
fifteen  miles,  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube ;  and  the  old  project  of 
Charlemagne,  for  connecting  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  through 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  is,  it  is  said,  about  to  be  revived  by 
means  of  a  rail-road. 

Already  English  bottoms  are  finding  their  way  up  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube.  The  underwriters  of  Lloyd's  have  had  to  add 
a  new  country  to  their  boards;  the  alarms  of  some  of  our  navi- 
gators at  the  shoals  and  banks  of  the  Danube  have  disappeared; 
and  for  a  mighty  region,  into  which  no  English  flag  had  hitlierto 
forced  its  way,  5000  ton  of  shipping  have  within  the  last  few 
months  been  taken  up.  Again,  so  satisfactory  has  appeared  to 
Prince  Milosch  his  first  attempt  at  naval  architecture  in  Servia— 
so  satisfied  was  he  of  the  facility  of  transporting  large  vessels  from 
his  own  country  to  the  sea — that  he  has  undertaken  to  build  two 
corvettes,  of  5  or  600  tons,  which,  to  propitiate  the  influences 
around  him,  he  intends  to  present,  the  one  to  the  Emperor  Ni- 
cholas and  the  other  to  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  Quin : — 

'  The  advantages  destined  to  arise  out  of  this  great  enterprise  to 
Hungary,  to  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
Turkey,  are  incalculable.  Those  countries,  which  have  hitherto  seemed 
scarcely  to  belong  to  Europe,  will  be  rapidly  brought  within  the  pale 
of  civilization ;  their  natural  riches,  which  are  inexhaustible,  will  be 
multiplied  ;  their  productions  will  be  vastly  improved  ;  their  institu- 
tions and  laws  will  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the  most  advanced  na- 
tions ;  and  new  combinations,  not  only  of  physical  but  also  of  moral 
strength,  will  be  created,  which  may  give  birth  to  important  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  political  power  on  the  continent.  Indeed,  wUle 
I  am  writing  this  page  from  my  notes,  I  learn  from  an  autbeotic 
source  that  the  people  have  demanded  and  obtained  a  representative 
comtttiUion  from  Prince  Milosch  in  Servia,  and  that  the  first  assemblf 
of  the  states  has  been  already  held  at  Kairagozovatz,  where,  on.  the 
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28th  of  February  last,  he  delivered  a  speech,  of  which  I  have  procured 
from  the  same  quarter  an  accurate  translation.' — p.  153. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Quin  that  this  speech  of  Prince  Milosch 
exhibits  a  very  interesting  picture  of  the  patriarchal  condition  of 
that  principaiiity :  it  also  does  great  credit  to  his  own  head  and 
heart,  ^s  to  the  ^  representative '  constitution,'  Mr.  Quin  forgets 
that  strange  things  require  new  names  to  designate  them. 

The  interests  of  Hungary,  however,  were  those  chiefly  con- 
templated by  the  projector  of  the  scheme,  the  Count  Szecheny. 
This  Hungarian,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  and,  what  is 
better,  of  a  noble  mind,  has  been  in  soul  wholly  devoted  to  the 
welfare  and  regeneration  of  his  country.  In  furtherance  of  his 
benevolent  views,  he  has  frequently  visited  England,  France, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  he  w  as  recently  in  London  to  make 
himself  acquainted,  by  personal  intercourse,  with  such  scientific 
and  professional  men  as  were  best  calculated  to  forward  his 
views  with  regard  to  steam-navigation;  and  also  to  order  engines 
and  the  requisite  machinery  to  be  sent  out  by  way  of  Trieste. 
Mr.  Quin,  as  we  have  mentioned,  fell  in  with  him  when  superin- 
tending the  works  going  on  upon  the  Danube  and  its  banks — the 
result  of  his  individual  public  spirit  and  indefatigable  perseve- 
rance. Having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  this 
nobleman,  when  he  was  in  London  not  two  years  ago,  we  can  con- 
firm much  of  what  Mr.  Quin  has  stated  concerning  him — particu- 
larly as  to  his  devotion  to  his  country's  service^  and  bis  clear  and  en- 
lightened notions  on  the  reform  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need. 
We  believe  that  *  he  loves  Hungary  as  a  youth  loves  the  first  mistress 
of  his  heart ' — that  he  ^  familiarly  calls  his  country  his  wife^  and 
looks  upon  all  its  inhabitants  as  bis  children.'  He  is  now  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  is  unmarried,  and  determines  to  remain  so,  that  he 
may  be  more  at  liberty  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution ;  he  has 
served  in  the  army ;  and  is  a  leading  member  of  the  Diet,  in  which 
his  talents,  his  superior  acquirements,  and  his  disinterested  patriot- 
ism give  him  great  influence. 

Mr.  Quin  gives  us  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  Count's  life. 
He  says  that  the  original  subscriptions  of  the  company  formed  at 
Pesth  not  being  sufiicient  for  meeting  so  large  an  outlay  as  was 
required,  the  Diet  resolved  to  petition  the  Austrian  government 
for  assistance : — 

*  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Diet  was  called  upon  to 
take  into  its  consideration  a  measure  peculiar  to  Hungary  in  its  na- 
tional character,  and  involving,  therefore,  consequences  of  vast  poli- 
tical as  well  as  commercial  tendency.  If  the  Diet  took  this  enterprise 
under  its  auspices,  the  popularity  and  the  sense  of  independence 
which  the  assembly  would  thus  acquire  might  lead  to  other  measures 
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still  more  conducive  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 
Prince  Metternich  immediately  sent  for  Count  Szecheny,  whose  bro- 
ther is  married  to  a  sister  of  the  prince's  wife,  and  sought  explana- 
tions of  this  treasonable  proceeding !  The  Gount*H  answer  was  rery 
simple  and  unequivocal :— ''  If  you  have  no  wish  that  the  Diet  should 
adopt  the  petition  and  act  upon  it»  do  the  thing  yourselves,  for  the 
Danube,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  long  without  steam- boats."  The 
hint  was  taken ;  the  petition  was  cushioned  ;  the  plans  of  the  Count 
were  not  only  accepted  but  improved  upon  a  most  magnificent  scaki 
and  given  back  to  himself  for  execution.* — vol.  i.  pp.  124,  126, 

The  Count  did  not  stop  here.  He  established  a  club  at  Pesth, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Athenaeum  and  others  in  London ;  of  which  the 
magnates  and  other  nobles  and  respectable  citizens  are  members. 
The  English,  German,  and  French  reviews,  magazines,  and  news- 
papers, and  other  popular  publications  of  every  description,  are 
found  in  their  reading-room ;  here  too  are  held  lectures  on  the 
sciences  and  the  fine  arts : — 

'  Some  time  after  this  club  had  been  established.  Prince  ^f ettemich 
of  course  turned  his  attention  to  it,  and  U\i  no  small  alarm  when  he 
perceived  its  natural  tendency.  He  required  an  explanation  of  \xa 
purposes  from  the  Count  Szecheny ;  and  upon  hearing  him,  deddi^cl 
that  it  required  control.  **  If  you  wish  to  control  it/'  rejoii^ed  tdc 
count,  **  the  only  way  to  accomplish  your  object  is  to  give  us  a  good 
subscription,  and  become  one  of  our  n]emb€rs.  You  wiil  then  haTe  t 
vote,  and  your  personal  influence  will,  no  doubt,  have  its  due  effect,** 
The  prince  took  the  hint  and  joined  the  club,  which  is  now  in  a  fiou- 
rishing  condition.' — vol.  i.  p.  183. 

Another  unheard-of  innovation  was  on  the  eve  of  being  adopted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hungarians.  I'he  Q\\\y  co mm  uni cation  be- 
tween Pesth  and  Buda,  or  Ofen,  on  opposite  sidea  of  the  Danube, 
is  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  has  occasionally  operated  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  social  enjoyment,  gaiety  frequetuly  holding  her  court  in 
both  quarters.  To  remove  this  obiitucle,  and  add  greatly  to  tbe 
mutual  convenience  of  the  two  citieii — one  of  which  contaim 
30,000  and  the  other  33,000  inhabitants,  besides  the  suburbs  and 
adjoining  villages — a  stone  bridge  wa8  proposed  and  adopted,  which 
will  indeed  prove  a  great  benefit  to  every  part  of  the  neigbboar- 
hood  on  both  sides  of  the  river : — 

*  A  stone  bridge  was  proposed,  the  expenses  to  he  defrayed  by  a 
toll,  from  which  no  person  should  be  exempt.  Never  was  such  m 
innovation  as  this  heard  of  in  Hungary  since  the  Danube  ^egan  its 
course  !  A  Hungarian  nobleman  is  privilegied  by  his  rank  from  th*? 
payment  of  taxes  of  any  kind.  But  the  ladies  would  not  be  debarn^d 
from  the  winter  enjoyments  of  Budd ;  they  worried  their  faihtr** 
husbands,  and  brothers,  until  at  length  the  vote  was  carried  in  the 
Diet^— and  so  a  stone  bridge  they  will  have.     Slight  as  tins  incidvn^ 
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may  seem  to  an  Englishman,  it  will  pi:x)babl7  ^^^  ^^^  ^^7  ^  noany 
useful  reforms  in  that  country,  on  account  of  the  principle  of  equal 
taxation  which  it  involves.'— vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 

But  another  innovation^  of  a  character  not  less  alarming  to  the 
bigoted  party  in  Austria,  has  also  taken  place.  A  newspaper  is 
published  at  Pesth,  and  that  too  in  the  Hungarian  language  ;  and 
as  an  Englishman  has  set  up  at  that  place  an  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  and  a  type-foundry  upon  the  most  im* 
proved  system,  other  newspapers  will  doubtless  follow— especially 
as  there  is  no  law  of  censorship  in  Hungary,  nor  is  the  diet  likely 
to  sanction  one.  There  is  also  at  Pesth  an  academy  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  the  French  Institute,  which  publishes  its  Transac- 
tions in  a  quarterly  journal.  The  Count  Szecheny  writes  both  in 
this  journal  and  the  newspaper.  He  moreover  showed  to  Mr. 
Quin  two  elaborate  separate  treatises  of  his  own — one  on  credit^ 
with  the  view  of  modifying  the  system  of  entails  in  cases 
where  th^  life-owner  of  an  estate  may  choose  to  borrow  sums 
of  money  upon  its  security ;  the  other  discussing  in  detail  the 
various  reforms  of  which  Hungary  stands  in  need,  with  a  view 
to  the  amelioration  of  its  institutions,  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges^  and  canals^  8cc.,  Sec.  He  takes  a  survey  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and  avers  that 
it  requires  only  practicable  communications  with  the  frontiers  to 
convert  them  into  a  mine  of  wealth.  His  writings  are  all  in  the 
Hungarian  language^  to  which,  by  his  birth,  property,  and  the 
eminent  station  he  fills,  he  has  given  a  tone.  He  also  speaks 
Hungarian  in  the  Diet,  where  the  discussions  have  usually  been 
held  in  Latin.  The  Emperor  Joseph  made  an  attempt  to  annihi- 
late the  Hungarian  language^  which  so  excited  the  national  feeling 
in  its  favour  as  to  make  its  use  the  more  general,  but  as  the  in- 
terference was  withdrawn  this  enthusiasm  died  away;  and  the 
beautiful  vernacular  tongue  is  clearly  entitled  to  every  encourage 
joent* 

Conformably  with  the  unjust  privilege  which  exempts  the  nobi- 
lity in  general  from  contributing  to  the  taxes,  the  clergy,  who  are 
also  exempted,  have  at  present  a  monopoly  of  all  the  means  of 
education.  It  is  intended,  however^  to  put  an  end  to  that  system 
by  establishing  public  schools^  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan,  in 
every  parish  of  Hungary,  to  be  supplied  with  teachers  educated 
especially  for  their  duties  at  Pesth.  The  Count  Szecheny  has 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  these  great  improve- 
ments (innovations  as  they  are)  in  a  country  that  has  long  laboured 
under  oppressions  and  vexations  occasioned  partly  by  the  law  of 
eerfage,  partly  by  the  unhappy  distribution  of  the  landed  property, 
and  partly  by  the  fieiulty  adnunistration  pf  local  justice.     It  is  a 
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favourable  circumstance  to  the  success  of  these  undertakings,  that 
the  Count  is  so  closely  connected' with  Prince  Mettemich,  over 
whom  it  would  appear  he  has  considerable  influence.  A  great 
minister^  possessed  of  such  intelligence  and  ability  as  all  the  world 
ascribes  to  Metternich,  cannot  be  blind  to  the  discontent  and 
disaffection  of  the  Hungarians,  among  whom  a  strong  spirit  of 
freedom  is  rapidly  gaining  ground ;  nor  can  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  conciliating  the  good  will  and  affection 
of  eight  (some  say  ten)  millions  of  people  occupying  the  advanced 
and  most  vulnerable  post  of  the  empire. 

The  circumstances  we  have  mentioned,  the  connexion  of  CotuU 
Szecheny  with  Metternich,  and  the  time,  are  all  propitious  to  the 
regeneration  of  Hungary.  The  soil  and  climate  are  highly  fa- 
vourable for  agriculture  and  pasture^  but  the  hand  of  the  labourer 
wants  the  fostering  and  protecting  care  which  is  but  partially 
bestowed  by  bis  lord  ;  and  until  freedom  is  given  to  ihe  serfs, 
exemption  from  forced  labour  to  the  peasantry,  and  taxation  letied 
equally  on  the  noble  and  the  peasant, — until  roads  and  canab 
shall  afford  the  means  of  transporting  produce  to  a  ready  market, 
and  the  government  removes  the  heavy  duties  now  exacted  from 
all  commodities  passing  the  frontiers,  even  into  the  other  Austrian 
provinces,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  great  improveineDt 
m  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  direction  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  general  surface,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  free  from  moiui- 
tains  and  hills,  are  highly  favourable  for  opening  internal  navi- 
gation at  a  small  expense :  yet  we  believe  there  are  as  yet  but 
three  canals  in  all  Hungary ;— one  called  the  Franz  canal,  uniting 
the  Danube  and  Theiss  from  Pesth  to  Szolnok ;  that  of  Begal, 
which  connects  that  river  with  the  Temes,  in  the  government  of 
Temeswar ;  and  a  short  one  connected  with  the  river  Sarviz*  The 
products,  cramped  as  they  are  in  the  present  state  of  the  couatrr, 
are  various  and  valuable ;  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  other  kinds  of 
grain^ — pulse,  tobacco,  and  wine, — wool,  skins,  tallow, — hemp, 
flax,  and  timber-— the  latter  not  abundant;  but  suflScient  for  archi- 
tectural and  domestic  purposes, — gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,— 
coals,  saltpetre,  salt,  and  alum, — all,  or  most  of  them,  market- 
able commodities,  Poland  takes  off  large  quantities  of  their  wines, 
and  the  surplus  of  wheat  is  mostly  sent  to  North  Italy,  towanb 
which  and  the  port  of  Fiume  are  their  only  tolerably  good  roads. 
From  this  port  a  few  cargoes  of  the  excellent  hemp  of  Hungary 
have  recently  been  imported  into  England, — a  commerce  which 
it  would  be  good  policy  in  our  government  to  encourage. 

This  progress,  and  the  public  spirit  and  unity  called  forth— not 
only  by  the  results  of  such  enterprises,  but  by  their  very  exist- 
ence— are  elements  of  political  power  of  the  utmost  moment  at 
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the  present  crisis.  Hungary^  Transylvania^  and  the  provinces  of 
VVallachia  and  Moldavia,  lie  now  unsheltered  before  Russia. 
Treaties  will  only  be  binding  on  her  as  these  countries  afford 
practical  means  of  resistance.  Whatever,  therefore,  improves  the 
state  and  resources  of  these  countries,  augments  their  spirit  of 
nationality,  or  connects  their  interests  with  the  interests  or  the 
sympathy  of  the  remainder  of  Europe,  renders  the  progress  of 
Russia  more  difficult  and  hazardous.  Happily,  Mr.  Quin's  in- 
formation on  this  subject  coincides  with  the  light  which  has  lately 
broken  upon  us  from  many  other  quarters ;  and  all  tliis  we  trust 
most  fervently  will  at  length  arouse  us  from  that  state  of  negli- 
gence of  our  foreign  interests,  which  has  always  been  the  bar- 
binger  of  national  decay. 

Austria  has  long,  and  unfortunately  alone,  felt  the  necessity  of 
arresting  Russia.  She  may  now  have  resigned  herself  to  a  feeling 
of  hopeless  resignation  to  an  inevitable  destiny ;  but  if  anything 
can  arouse  her,  it  is  the  fact  stated  from  Constantinople,  that 
Russia  is  fortifying  the  Delta  of  the  Danube,  and  throwing  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Sulina  mouth  of  that  river;  the  object 
being,  no  doubt,  to  search  all  passengers,  or  to  raise  a  toll  on  the 
trade  of  Austria  and  the  Turkish  provinces.  When  we  consider 
this,  and  look  at  Silistria,  who  can  doubt  of  her  having  the  com- 
plete command  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Quin  tells  us  that  the  state  of  the  provinces  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  is  little  known  ih  England ;  and  he  thus  proceeds 
to  enlighten  us : — 

*  They  are  occupied  chiefly  by  a  Sclavonian  population,  to  which  the 
Greeks  aUo  belong  [! ! !]  professing  the  Greek  Catholic  religion,  actuated 
by  an  indelible  hatred  to  the  Turks,  and  intimately  connected  with 
Russia  by  religious  as  well  as  national  sympathies.  Though  com- 
pelled by  conquest  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  the 
provinces  which  are  separated  from  the  Russian  empire  by  the  Pruth, 
and  mere  geographiccU  lines^  were  governed  for  many  years  by  two 
hospodars,  native  princes,  selected  by  the  Porte,  and  continued  in 
authority  during  the  sultan's  pleasure.  Vexatious  imposts,  and  great 
irregularities  in  the  administration  of  justice,  produced  incessant  dis- 
content among  the  people,  who  demanded  the  protection  of  the 
[Russian]  emperor  against  the  exactions  and  abuses  of  Turkish  au- 
thority. The  emperor  listened  willingly  to  their  complaints,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  securing  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  was  in  truth  never  disturbed,  interposed  in  their  favour. 
The  treaty  of  Bucharest,  which  was  concluded  in  ISIS,  gave  a  direct 
sanction  to  that  interposition  so  far  as  the  interests  of  religion  were 
concerned.  The  treaty  of  1829,  concluded  at  Adrianople,  at  the  end 
of  the  late  war,  may  be  considered  as  handing  over  the  provinces  to 
Russia  altogether/^voL  i.  pp.  186, 187. 

We 
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We  do  not  think  that  such  a  passage  as  this  is  likelj  t»  im- 
nish  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  England,  In  fact,  the  easkft 
mode  of  correcting  it  would  be  by  inserting  %*  not*  before  etch 
assertion.  The  population  is  not  Sclavonic,  The  WaUachisBS 
have  no  national  sympathies  connecting  them  with  the  Russism; 
their  church  has  always  been  supreme  and  unmolested;  *i» 
Pruth '  is  only  the  last  frontier,  and  has  been  so  only  since 
Russia  took  to  herself  a  large  portion  of  Moldavia  proper^  *  Mere 

feographical  lines'  have  never  separated  the  two  empires.  The 
)nie8ter,  the  Dnieper^  the  Ingul,  the  Bog,  the  Pruth>  the  Danabe, 
have  been  at  various  times  the  very  practical  Hues  of  demarcatioB. 
The  treaty  of  Bucharest,  we  believe,  will  be  little  suspecled 
of  having  to  do  with  the  interests  of  religion;  and  the  treaty o( 
Adrianople,  so  far  from  handing  over  the  provinces  in  questioo 
to  Russia,  would  now,  if  the  execution  of  it  were  insisted  upos 
by  England,  put  an  end  to  the  quarantine,  and  would  preveitt 
Russia  from  interfering  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces. In  fact|  it  is  to  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  that  these  people 
appeal  against  the  regulations  subsequently  introduced,  and  to 
which  a  surreptitious  sanction  was  obtained  in  the  last  diplomatic 
act  that  took  place  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

If  there  is  one  fallacy  more  advantageous  to  Russia  than  another, 
it  is  that  which  leads  travellers  from  a  superficial  glance  to  snert 
that  such  or  such  a  country  is  already  under  her  domiaioB. 
Russia  makes  it  believed  wherever  she  can  throughout  the  Evti 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  subject  to  her — she  has  it  trumpeted 
throughout  Europe  by  every  traveller  in  the  East^  tliat  Turkej 
and  its  dependencies,  if  not  yet  nominally,  are  already  in  realitj 
hers.  Mr.  Quin  has  fallen  into  something  of  this  delusion.  The 
case  is  bad  enough  ;  but  it  is  not  yet,  as  his  language  would  lead 
one  to  suspect,  a  hopeless  one. 

The  political  chapters  of  Mr.  Quin's  work  are,  however,  en- 
riched  with  one  feature  of  the  most  important  and  interestiag 
nature.  He  has  somehow  obtained,  and  printed,  for  our  benefit, 
a  full  copy — of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  SAefcsn— which,  by  the  bye, 
means  the  'King*s  Stairs,*  and  not  (as  he  says)  the  *  Giant's 
Mountain.'  By  this  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  the  two  high 
contracting  parties  engage  to  afford  to  each  other  '  mutual  mafend 
succours.'  But  the  separate  article  now  exhibited  states,  that  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  wishing  to  spare  the  Sublime  Porte 
the  charges  and  embarrassments  which  would  result  on  its  part  from 
the  grant  of  such  '  materiel  succours/  is  willing  to  waive  such  suc- 
cours, and|  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  is  con- 
tented that,  in  lieu  thereof,  '  the  Sublime  Porte  shall  limit  iti 
action  in  favour  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  RussiA  to  $huttviig  i^ 
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Miraii  of  ike  DardaneUe$  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  permit  any  foreign 
ship  of  war  to  enter  it  under  any  pretext  whatsoever/  The  treaty, 
in  fact^  had  been  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  plausible  pretext  for 
the  Mecret  article.  ^  One  party/  says  Mr,  Quin,  *  agrees  at  first, 
and  in  open  market,  to  lend  the  other  a  pound  of  powder ;  but 
for  the  pound  of  powder  both  parties  subsequently  agree  in  secret 
to  substitute  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles.'  It  gives  the  autocrat 
the  power,  whenever  he  may  choose  to  quarrel  with  an^  nation,  of 
saying  to  the  Porte,  'I  do  not  want  your  powder,  but,  m  lieu  of  it, 
you  must  shut  the  Dardanelles  against  my  enemies/  We  entirely 
concur  with  Mr.  Quin,  that  every  hour  this  separate  secret  article 
is  allowed  to  exist,  it  inflicts  an  outrage  on  the  law,  and,  on  what 
is  higher  than  the  law — the  honour  of  all  other  nations. 

England,  in  1809>  consented  not  to  lead  her  men-of-war  up  the 
Dardanelles ;  but  this  was  only  that  she  might  furnish  no  pretext 
for  those  of  Russia  coming  down.  England  never  admitted  the  prin- 
dple  of  exclusion.  While  the  whole  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea 
were  Turkish,  then  indeed  the  Porte  might  do  what  she  chose  with 
her  own ;  but  from  the  moment  that  another  power  gained  a  footing 
io  that  sea,  and  moreover  erected  arsenals  and  constructed  navies 
there,  it  became  imperative  on  England  to  acquire  the  right  of  pas- 
sage, if  she  had  it  not  before.  In  the  midst  or  European  struggles 
for  a  temporary  object,  she  allowed  the  right,  but  the  recognised 
right,  to  lie  dormant.  But  the  time  for  talking  of  rights  has  passed 
away.  The  Turkish  nation,  by  all  the  means  that  men  possess  for 
rendering  their  thoughts  intelligible,  invoke  the  protecting  and 
invigorating  presence  of  the  squadron  of  Great  Britain;  but 
Russia  holds  up  before  us  the  parchment  of  a  deed  done  in  dark- 
ness :  a  parchment  powerful  as  a  talisman — ^but,  like  that,  only 
powerful  through  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  men. 

Thus,  however,  does  the  Muscovite  step  by  step  go  on  steadily, 
quietly  but  surely ;  and  if  Prussia  and  Austria  be  weak  enough  to 
look  on  in  the  expectation  of  a  share  in  the  spoil,  while  our  own 
once-glorious  name  continues  to  be  degraded  among  the  nations 
by  the  necessary  consequences  of  internal  feud  and  faction,  toAy 
should  Russia  cease  to  go  on  in  the  same  style-^until  the  cross 
has  supplanted  the  crescent  on  the  dome  of  Saint  Sophia — the 
favourite  object  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  since  the  days 
of  Catharine  II.? 

We  can  well  believe  that  the  crafty  ministers  of  the  Czar  con- 
template with  the  highest  delight  all  that  fills  us  with  such  deep 
alarm  in  the  late  and  present  condition  of  this  country — and  of 
France  too.  But  if  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Autocrat  will  not 
awaken  Europe  at  large  from  her  slumbers,  ere  the  incorporation 
oC  Turkey  is  completed,  Europe  may  as  well  continue  to  slumber 

on; 
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on ; — for  we  may  be'  well  assordd  that  the  possession  of  Tarfcey 
would  speedily  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  another  and  another  victk 
at  the  shrine  of  inordinate  ambition.  England  and  France,  how- 
ever, at  all  events  will  not,  we  trust,  be  found  to  have  lost  all  se«e 
of  honour  and  wisdom  as  respects  a  question  to  which  a  myriad  of 
internal  intrigues  are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  it  behove 
them^  we  think,  to  take  immediate  and  effective  measures  to 
compel  the  Muscovite  to  nullify  this  suneptitious  and  offieoaive 
treaty.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Lord  Ponsonby  was  in' 
structed  to  remonstrate  against  this  proceeding  at  the  Parif; 
that  Lord  Pulmerston  also  addressed  a  note  to  Count  Nesselrode, 
disapproving  of  that  transaction,  and  notifying  that  his  govemmeBt 
would  act  as  if  it  had  never  taken  place;  and  finally,  that  a  similar 
note  was  addressed  to  the  same  quarter  by  the  French  minister, 
to  whith  the  following  epigrammatic  reply  was  returned — '  Ruttk 
will  act  as  if  these  notes  had  never  been  written'  We  believe  all 
this  is  true ;  but  the  affair  cannot  end  thus.  ^  The  phrase/  says 
Mr.  Quin,  ^  that  escaped  Alexander,  when  he  called  the  Darda- 
nelles the  key  of  my  house^  is  pregnant  with  a  truth  that  becomes 
every  day  more  apparent.' 

Let  us  for  a  moment  bring  under  view  what  this  gigantic  power 
— gigantic  as  to  the  physical  force  of  numbers,  but  still  moie 
fearful    by  its  intellectual   superiority — not   the   intellect  of  its 
people,  as  compared  with  those  of  £urope,  but  the  intellect  of 
its  diplomatists,   as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries — ii 
preparing.     Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Baltic.     In  military  occupation  of  both  chores  of  the  Golf  of 
Finland,  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  eaateia 
coast  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  Tilsit,  Russia  has  nothing  to  distnrb 
her  along  die  whole  of  these  shores.      Prussia,  on   whom  ber 
territory  joins,  has  no  navy,  except  a  little  toy  frigate  at  Pots- 
dam, a  present  from  our  King  William  ;  and  she  is  moreover  ber 
ally.    The  harmless  state  of  Denmark  has  a  few  ships  of  the  line, 
one  of  which  is  occasionally  put  into  commission.      Those  of 
Sweden — impoverished  Sweden — have  long  been  rotting  in  ha^ 
hour.     But  that  is  nothing :  it  is  well  understood  that  some  gftal 
change  is  at  hand  in  Sweden :  a  very  powerful  party  in  that  once 
lofty  nation  are   desirous  of  uniting  their  country  to  the  great 
neighbouring  empire ;  audit  is  boldly  affirmed  that  old  Berm- 
dotte  {mirabile  dictu!)  is  not  averse  from  the  plan.     Perhaps,  be 
may  be  well  aware  tnat  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Prince 
Gustavus  Vasa^  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  ancient  monarchsof 
Sweden,  has  many  secret  friends  who  only  wait  for  a  fit  opportu- 
nity to  hoist  his  standard  on  the  soil  ennobled  by  the  valour  ad 

virtues  of  his  ancestors — and  the  shrewd  old  f^enchmiHi  ni"/ 
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thiok  it  politic^  since  the .  succession  of  his  own  throne  is  so 
doubtful,  to  secure,  at  all  events,  to  young  Oscar  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  viQe-4'oyaIty  of  Sweden,  when  it  shall  become 
a  province  of  Russia.  Should  this  happen,  Russia  would  have  a 
line  of  sea-coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  Behring's  Strait-^ 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Pacific.  For  what  purpose,  then, 
does  Russia  keep  in  commission  so  large  a  fleet  in  the  Baltic  as 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line  and  as  many  frigates,  which  sh6  paraded 
last  summer  fully  manned  and  well  equipped  ?  She  has  no  enemy 
at  home— -she  has  no  foreign  possessions  to  protect — she  has  no 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean  that  require  a  single  ship — she  has 
neither  port,  nor  island,  nor  a  foot  of  territory,  nor  any  trade  in 
that  quarter  that  calls  for  her  interference  or  protection. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  Black  Sea — although  every  pos- 
sible caution  is  used  for  concealment  of  what  is  there  going  on,  it 
is  nevertheless  well  known  that,  for  some  time  past,  the  most  active 
operations  have  been  in  progress  preparatory  for  some  hostile 
movement :  she  has  no  enemy  there  that  can  touch  her — she  is 
in  possession  of  all  the  shores  of  that  close  sea,  except  where  her 
humbled  ally  still  keeps  a  few  leagues  on  the  southern  coasts — she 
has  taken  care  that  no  foreign  ship  of  war  can  even  approadi  that 
sea  'j  yet  warlike  preparations  are  making  with  the  utmost  activity. 
We  have  seen  a  sketch  of  the  works  which  are  constructing  round 
the  naval  arsenal  of  Sevastopol^  and  which  when  finished  will  com- 
pletely protect  it  against  any  force  ever  likely  to  be  brought  against 
it.  From  private  information,  on  which  we  are  disposed  to  rely, 
we  are  told,  as  far  back  as  December,  1834, — 

*•  Extensive  military  preparations  are  making  by  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea,  where  she  has  put  twenty -five  ships  of  Uie  line  on  the 
stocks,  and  intends  increasing  her  fleet  there  to  shctu  sail  of  different 
sizes.  Workmen  are  employed  night  and  day  in  adding  to  the  forti- 
fications of  Sevastopol.' 

From  anotlier  correspondent  we  learn  that — 

*  All  the  docks  in  the  Black  Sea  are  in  great  activity ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  naval  officers  arrive  daily  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  at  Sevas- 
topol overland ;  and  since  the  summer  (of  1834)  no  less  than  12,000 
men  have  been  constantly  employed  in  rendering  the  position  of  this 
fortress  impregnable.  They  are  also  increasing  the  number  of  their 
steam-vessels.  They  expect  six  from  England,  armed  and  manned  by 
Englishmen,  who  are  well  paid,  and  hired  for  three  years.  One  has 
already  gone  by  way  of  Lisbon  and  Malta,  the  "  Peter  the  Great," 
Captain  Fox.* 

To  enable  Russia  to  carry  on  her  operations  unneeUj  and  without 
being  under  the  necessity  of  making  application  for  supplies  to  any 
foreign  state,  that  might  create  suspicion,  her  provinces  adjacent 
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to  the  Black  Sea  furnish  abundance  of  the  required  materials- 
timber,  iron^  copper,  and  cordage  may  be  procured  at  small  cost 
and  almost  to  any  extent ;  and  when  ships  are  brought  down  to 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  the  Dardanelles^  she  will  nnd  no  difii^ 
culty  in  getting  them  manned  from  the  islands  of  the  archipe* 
lago,  by  some  of  those  amiable  Greeks  whose  trade  as  pirates 
and  pilots  has  at  length  nearly  been  destroyed.  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  have  a  bond  of  union  with  the  Russians  in  their  com- 
mon religion ;  and  good  pay  will  not  be  wanting  in  so  vital  a  ser- 
vice, whenever  the  crisis  may  arrive — ^not  of  contesting  for  the  su- 
premacy in  the  Black  Sea,  which  they  already  have — the  wanton 
affair  of  Navarin*  gave  them  that ;  but  for  the  far  nobler  object  of 
ambition — the  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean !  Ten  years  ago 
all  this  would  have  appeared  a  chimera;  but  friends  and  foes  have 
unfortunately  alike  contributed  to  realize  the  audacious  projects 
of  Catharine ;  and  unless  Turkey  should  regain  her  independence 
through  the  aid  of  England  and  France,  which  we  think  they 
are  bound  to  give>  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  oppose  an  effective 
barrier  to  the  passage  of  a  Russian  fleet  through  the  Bosphonis 
and  the  Dardanelles,  we  may  ere  long  see  the  full  completion 
of  those  long  contemplated  designs.  It  is  not  altogether  concealed 
that  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Russians  is  to  be  released  from  their 
imprisonment  in  the  Black  5ea— and  who  doubts  that  this,  once 
accomplished,  would  open  a  new  era  to  Russia,  to  the  development 
of  her  internal  resources,  and  the  vast  extension  of  her  foreign 
influence  ? 

This  release  can  only  follow  the  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles—' 
that  is,  the  acquisition  of  an  advanced  position  that  renders  faer 
invulnerable,  and  which  gives  her  in  addition  an  immense  empire, 
men,  treasures,  materials,  and  a  fleet.  One  hundred  sail  will  be 
ready  a  month  after  the  occupation  to  issue  from  the  straits. 
What  then  would  happen  it  is  not  diflScult  to  foresee.  Greece 
thrown  into  utter  confusion— -the  puny  monarchy  of  the  Bavarian 
boy  destroyed — the  imbecile  government  dissolved — the  Ionian 
Islands  insulted  and  plundered-^the  Levant  trade  cut  up,  and  for 
a  time  annihilated.  France,  equally  unprepared  with  ourselves, 
would  be  pretty  much  in  the  same  predicament. 

We  see  all  this  and  much  more  coming ;  time  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  the  consummation ;  time  wears  on — yet  what  are  we 
doing — what  is  to  be  done  ?     Lord  Durham  is  gone  to  St  Petera- 

*  The  fleet  of  an  ally  peaceably  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  NaTariu,  consistiog  of 
three  tail  of  the  line  and  nineteen  frigates,  was  attacked  by  ten  sail  of  the  line  and 
ten  frigates,  led  On  by  three  admirals ;  and  the  cruel  havoc  which  they  were  able  to 
make,  magnified  in  qoackish  and  gasconading  phrase  into  utter  detiructi<m,  was  re- 
warded as  a  victory  1  The  high  character  and  TsiiowA  of  the  BrUlsh  navy  were  flot 
gained  by  such  vichriei  as  this, 
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hurg — vihnt  can  he  do  there  that  will  change  the  progress  of 
events  ?  It  has  been  whispered  that  the  Emperor  was  to  be  re- 
quested to  disarm — modest  and  amiable  assurance  I  Imagine  the 
yell  of  laughter  that  would  arise  from  the  Sclavonic  millions  if 
they  were  told  to  *  disarm!*  Imagine  Lord  Durham — anothel- 
.Machines  addressing  another  Philip — requesting  Nicholas  to 
DiSAKM  !  No,  We  must  play  our  game,  and  strive  to  win  it — not 
ask  our  antagonist  to  remove  his  pieces  from  the  board.  Russia 
plays  for  conquest ;  her  existence,  perhaps  voluntarily  at  first,  but 
irrevocably  now,  is  involved  in  her  success.  The  northern  hordes 
sigh  for  Asia  Minor,  the  Russian  nobles  for  the  Bosphorus.  Her 
navies  await  the  signal  to  unmoor,  her  million  of  soldiers  the  word 
to  march;  if  they  wait  patiently  it  is  to  make  more  sure.  Ask  the 
Emperor  for  any  proof  of  his  moderation,  his  generosity,  or  his 
*  condescension* — any  pledge,  any  guarantee,  on  any  point,  and  you 
will  receive  a  gracious  reply.  You  may  receive,  as  '  proofs  of 
his  imperial  condescension,'  a  few  firmans  for  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  or  even  a  commercial  treaty  with  Persia,  or  a  shorter 
quarantine  on  the  Danube ;  but  all  these  advantaged  will  be  sacri- 
ficed if  the  word  disarm  is  only  whispered. 

We  cannot  afford  to  follow  Mr.  Quin  through  the  rest  of  his 
travels.  He  has  some  entertaining  chapters  on  his  ride  across  the 
Balkan— on  Adrianople  and  Constantinople — on  Smyrna — on 
Athens-^on  the  Ionian  Islands  and  their  late  governor,  Lord  Nu- 
gent, whose  administration  is  highly  lauded— and,  finally,  on  Ve- 
nice,'Rome,  and  Naples.  But  these  regions  have  been  so  often 
described  of  late  years,  and  most  of  them  by  such  able  writers, 
that  we  may  without  disrespect  pass  over  the  results  of  Mr.  Quin's 
rapid  progress  homewards.  It  appears  from  various  passaores, 
that  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  from  many  more  that  he  is  raUier 
a  keen  Whig  ;  but  still  we  are  bound  to  s^y,  that  he  deserves  the 
title,  in  its  true  and  best  sense,  of  a  liberal  traveller — and  we 
therefore  hope  to  hear  more  news  of  him  in  this  capacity. 


Aht,  X.  —  Ion;   a  Tragedy.     London.     1835.     (Privately 

printed.) 

THIS  poem,  to  which  we  hazarded  an  allusion  in  our  last 
Number,  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal ;  but  as  die  writer 
persists  in  not  publishing  it,  we  should  hardly  consider  ourselves 
justified  in  making  it  the  subject  of  a  minute  critical  examination. 
We  embrace,  however,  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  our  readers 
with  a  few  specimens  of  a  tragic  composition,  which,  after  re- 
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peated  perusal,  we  are  satisfied  must  ultimately  fix  the  name  of 
Mr.  Talfourd  on  a  \*ery  high  station  ia  contemporary  iiter^nie. 
We  know,  indeed,  of  no  work  of  this  class,  produced  io  recort 
times  which  affords  more  complete  evidence  of  its  audm^i 
capacity  to  place  himself,  if  he  chose,  in  the  rank  of  cor  chmkd 
dramatists.  He  has  studied  the  art  thoroughly,  and  appnlifii 
its  resources  and  its  difficulties  as  notliing  but  severe  me£latiea 
can  enable  any  man  to  do :  in  what  he  has  attempted  he  has  sac- 
ceeded  admirably;  and  though  he  modestly  doubts  ^^ledicrle 
could  have  adequately  fulfilled  a  harder  task,  we  are  persaaU 
that  few  who  study  his  piece  will  participate  in  that  suspicioiL 

The  beautiful  <  Ion'  of  Euripides  lias  suggested  the  mmeflf 
tlie  hero,  and  some  circumstances  of  his  position  at  the  openiof  «f 
the  scene.  Like  the  *  fatherless  and  motherless'  boy  of  the  Gmk 
tragedian,  he  is  a  foundling,  who  has  been  nursed  and  raucd 
wittiin  a  temple,  and  is  now  employed  in  the  services  of  the  pbes; 
but  with  these  exceptions,  and  that  of  a  few  scattered  imaget,  die 
modem  author  has  taken  nothing  from  that  particular  play.  ¥lik 
the  spirit  of  the  high  Greek  drama,  however,  his  whole  mind  mi 
manner  are  deeply  imbued  ;  and  yet,  as  genius  never  did  i 


display  itself  without  some  bearing  on  the  thoughts,  and  fe«i>B^ 
and  tastes  of  its  own  age,  he  has  given  us  a  tragedy  which,  wMe 
it  must  afford  peculiar  and  exquisite  delight  to  die  claMKal 
scholar,  might,  we  think,  with  some  slight  alteraUons,  be  piuihiDSd 
with  extraordinary  effect  on  our  own  stage ;  that  is  to  say,  mt^ 
posing  us  to  be  in  possession  of  two  or  three  actors  qualified  ti 
embody  the  lofty  and  graceful  conceptions  of  a  true  tragic  poet. 

The  object  and  general  plan  of  ^  Ion'  are  thus  opened  to  oaai 
a  short  preface : — 

*  The  idea  of  the  principal  character, — that  of  a  nature  tajiiilili^ 
pure  and  disinterested,  deriving  its  strength  entirely  from  guuiliil 
and  thought,  not  overcoming  evil  by  the  force  of  >vill,  but  esoapiog'fc 
by  an  insensibility  to  its  approach — vividly  conscious  of  ezistenee  wi 
its  pleasures,  yet  willing  to  lay  them  down  at  the  call  of  datyr** 
scarcely  capable  of  being  rendered  sufficiently  striking  in  itself,  or  «f 
being  subjected  to  such  agitations  as  tragedy  requires  in  its  hexMS. 
It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  involve  such  a  character  in  cijts»- 
stances  which  might  excite  terror,  or  grief,  or  joy,  to  introhee 
other  machinery  than  that  of  passions  working  naturally  indm,  m 
events  arising  from  ordinary  and  probable  motives  without;  isb 
own  elements  would  not  supply  the  contests  of  tragic  emolioaiiM 
would  its  sufferings,  however  accumulated,  present  a  varied  or  im- 
pressive picture.  Recourse  has  therefore  been  had— not  only  to  Ae 
old  Grecian  notion  of  Destiny,  apart  from  all  moral  agencies,  ^^ 
a  prophecy  indicsiting  its  purport  in  reference  to  the  individNH^Ii** 
volved  in  its  chain, — but  to  the  idea  of  fascination^  as  an  engine ^^ 
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vrhich  Fate  may  work  its  purposes  on  the  ionecent  tnindt  and  fdrce  it 
into  terrible  action,  moet  uncongenial  to  itself^  but  necessary  to  the 
issue.  Either  perhaps  of  these .  aids  might  have  been  permitted,  if 
used  in  accordance  with  the  entire  spirit  of  the  piece ;  but  the  em- 
ployment of  both  could  not  be  justifiea  ia  a  drama  intended  for  visual 
presentation,  in  which  a  certain  verisimilitude  is  essential  to  the  faith 
of  the  spectator.  Whether  any  groups  surrounded  with  the  associa- 
tions of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  subjected  to  the  capricious  laws  of 
Greek  superstition,  could  be  endowed  by  genius  itself  with  such  pre- 
sent life  as  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  an  English  audience,  may 
well  be  doubted ;  but  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  except  by  sustain- 
ing a  stem  unity  of  purpose,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  Grecian 
sentiment  over  the  whole,  so  as  to  render  the  picture  national  and 
coherent  in  all  its  traits,  the  effect  must  be  unsatisfactory  and  unreal. 
Conscious  of  my  inability  to  produce  a  work  thus  justified  to  the 
imagination  by  its  own  completeness  and  power,  I  have  not  attempted 
it ;  but  have  sought,  out  of  mere  weakness,  for  '  Fate  and  meta- 
physical aid'  to  ^  crown  withar  the  ordinary  persons  of  a  romantic 
play.' — Preface^  p.  ix. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  to  real  genius  an  audience  would  freely 
grant  all  and  more  than  Mr.  Talfourd  has  feared  to  ask  for  himself. 
But  we  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  any  vexed  questions. 

The  destiny  of  this  piece  hangs  over  the  royal  race  of  Argos ; 
and  the  prophecy  announces  that  the  vengeance  which  their  mis- 
rule has  brought  down  on  their  people^  in  the  form  of  a  wide  and 
wasting  pestilence,  can  only  be  disarmed  by  the  utter  extirpation 
of  the  guilty  house.  The  reigning  king,  Adrastus — whose  cha- 
racter and  history  have  from  the  beginning  been  darkened  by  his 
knowledge  of  such  a  prophecy — conceives  himself  to  be  a  child- 
less man ;  and  maddened  with  the  sense  of  this  terrible  doom 
being  concentrated  on  his  head,  he  has  felt  and  acted  as  one  cut 
off,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  from  all  possibility  either  of  human 
sympathy  or  of  divine  compassion.  While  the  plague  is  ravaging 
bis  city,  and  the  senators  and  priests  are  sending  their  deputations 
to  Delphi,  in  hopes  of  grace  or  guidance,  the  prince  continues 
shut  up  in  his  palace,  apparently  insensible  to  the  calamity  around 
its  gates,  deaf  to  the  cries  of  his  people,  inaccessible  to  his  coun- 
ciliors,  and  plunged  in  a  reckless  career  of  debauchery,  in  which 
the  captaius  of  his  guard  are  his  sole  companions.  The  pestilence 
spreading  more  and  more  fiercely,  and  the  mission  to  Delphi  not 
having  returned  within  the  expected  time,  the  priests  and  elders  of 
Argos  resolve  to  send  once  more  to  the  palace^  and  implore  their 
king  to  come  forth  and  join  with  them  in  some  solemn  ceremonial 
calculated  to  appease  the  divine  wrath ;  but  the  last  messenger 
Mho  bad  gone  on  such  an  errand  had  been  beaten  and  scourged, 
and  brought  back  for  answer,  that  the  next  should  be  instantly  put 

to 
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to  death.  At  this  moment,  the  beautiful  orphan  and  stripliog  of 
the  temple  courts^  who  has  already  exhibited  somethii^  of  die  ■»- 
expected  grandeur  of  his  character,  offers  himself  for  the  perikm 
embassy ;  and  such  is  the  fascination  of  his  heroic  innocence,  dbi 
the  High  Priest,  who  has  reared  him  and  loves  him  as  a  ehaii, 
consents. 

But  we  must  pause  a  moment  on  the  change  which  bad  coae 

over  Ion  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  pestilence — the  astonisbmeit 

with  which  the  senators  heard  that  he  had  been  the  only  innate 

of  the  temple  who  continually  braved  all  dangers  in  miniaterii^ 

to  the  necessities  of  the  sick  : — 

*  Jgenor,  What,  Ion 
Tht  only  iumato  of  this  fane  alloved 
To  teok  the  mournful  walks  where  death 

is  busy ! — 
Ion,  our  Home-time  darling,  whom  we 

prized 
Ai  a  stray  gift  by  bonnteous  Heayen 

dismissed 
From  some  bright  sphere  which  sorrow 

may  not  cloud 
To  make  the  happy  happier !   Is  he  sent 
Ti)  grapple  with  the  miseries  of  this  time, 
Whose  nature  suchetherial  aspect  wears 
As  it  would  perish  at  the  touch  of  wrong  ? 
By  no  internal  contest  is  he  trained 
For  such  hard  duty;  no  emotions  rude 
Huth  his  clear  spirit  vanquish' d; — Lwe, 

the  germ 
Of  kit  mtld  nature,  hoik  epre^d  grace* 

forlh, 
Erpanding  with  its  progretgf  as  the  store 
Of  rainbow  eofonr  which  the  teed  conceals 
Skedt  out  Us  titUt/rom  its  dim  iremsuryf 
To  flush  and  circle  in  the  flower.   No  tear 
Hath  fill*d  his  eye  save  that  of  thought- 
ful joy 
When, m  the  evening  stillness^  lovely 

things 
PressM  on  his  soul  too  busily ;  his  voice, 
If,  in  the  earnestness  of  childish  sports, 
Raised  to  the  tone  of  anger,  check'd  its 

force, 
As  if  it  fear'd  to  break  its  being's  law, 
And  falter'd  into  music ;  when  the  forms 
Of  guilty  passion  have  been  made  to  live 
In  pictured  speech,  and  others  have  wax'd 

loud 
In  righteous  indignation,  hd  hath  heard 
With  scepttt  smile,  e/rfnt/m  some  slender 

vein 
Of  goodnesSf  which  surrounding  gloom 

eofteeafd. 

In  the  next  scene  the  youth 
incidents  of  his  last  night's  walk 


Struck  sunlight  o^er  it:  »  his  S^ 

fl^d 
From  its  wigsterious  um  a  saered  a 
In  whose  cairn  depth  the  beamiifiU 

jiure 
jUsftearewurrsr^df  whidi,tlMnigii  A» 

of  ill 
Mag  hover  round  its  swfaoey  ; 

lighty 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them, 
Clesft,  Yet,] 
Thou  hast  not  lately  met  hioa,  ec  a 

change 
PassM  strangely  on  him  had  not  ndssM 

thy  wonder. 
His  form  appears  dilated  ;  in  thoa*  ^v» 
Where  pleasure  danced,  a  thoughM 

sadness  dwdls; 
Stem  purpose  knits  the  f oieh«ad»  wlock 

till  now 
Knew  not  the  passing  wrinkle  of  a  care: 
Those    limbs  which  in  their  heedless 

motion  owuM 
A  stripling's  playful  happiness,are  stro^ 
As  if  the  iron  hardships  of  the  camp 
Had  given  them  stur^  umture ;  aalUs, 

step, 
Its  airiness  of  yesterday  forgotten. 
Awakes  the  echoes  of  these   denUSs 

courts. 
As  if  a  warrior  of  hei^ie  mould 
Paced  them  in  armour. 

Agenor,  Hope  is  in  thy  tale. 
This  is  no  ^ak  of  Nature^  wi^vafd 

course. 
But  work  of  pitying  Heaven ;  ftr  oot  in 

vain 


The  gods  have  pour'd  into  tliat  { 

heart 
The  strengths  that  nerve  the  hsw; — 

they  are  ours.* — p.  13. 

himself  appears^  and  report!  the 
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<  Jbii.  I  P«n*d  ihft  paliee  w1mi«  the 

frantic  Idn^ 
T«t  holds  hit  cnmaoa  raveli  whente  the 

roar 
Of  desperate  mirth  came,  mingUng  with 

thetigh 
Of  death-subdufid  robottneta,  and  the 

gleam 
Of  festal  lampe  mid  spectral  columns 

hnng 
Flaunting  o'er  shapes  of  anguish  made 

them  ghastlier. 
How  can  I  cease  to  tremble  for  the  sad  ones 


He  moekt-^and  him  the  wretchedest  of 

aU? 
Hmodei.  And  canst  thou  pity  him? 

Dost  thou  discern, 
Amidst  his  impious  darings,  plea  for 

him? 
/on.  Is  he  not  childless,  friendless, 

and  a  king  ? 
He*s  hnman;  and  some  pulse  of  good 

must  live 
Within  his  nature— -have  ye  tried  to  wake 

it?'^p.24. 


His  entreaty  to  be  entrusted  with  the  message  to  the  king  is  in 
these  words : — 

'  hn.  O  do  not  think  my  prayer 
Bespeaks  unseemly  forwardness — send 

me! 
The  coarsest  reed  that  trembles  in  the 

marsh. 
If  Heaven  select  it  for  its  instrument. 
May  shed  celestial  music  on  the  breeze 
As  clearly  as  the   pipe  whose  virgin 

gold 
Befits  the  lip  of  Phcsbus ; — ye  are  i 


And  needed  by  your  country)  ye  are 

fathers: 
I  am  a  lone  stray  thing,  whose  little  life 
By  strangers*  bounty  cherish'd,  like  a 

wave 
That  from  the  summer  sea  a  jwanton 

brsese 
Lifts  for  a  moment's  sparkle,  will  subside 
Light  as  it  rose,  nor  leave  a  sigh  iu 

breaking/ 


From  an  interview  which  succeeds  between  Ion  and  Clemanthe, 
the  daughter  of  his  guardian  high- priest^  Medon^  we  must  quote 
what  follows  (Phocion^  Clemanthe's  only  brother,  is  on  the  em- 
bassy to  Delphi)  :- 


'  Clemanthe,  O  thou  canst  never  bear 

these  mournful  offices  \ 
So  blithe,  so  merry  once  \    Will  not  the 

sight 
Of  frenzied  agonies  unfix  thy  reason, 
Or  the  dumb  woe  congeal  thee  \ 

km.  No,  Clemanthe ; 
Tht^  are  ike  patient  9orrow$  thai  ioitoh 

nettrett! 
It  thou  hadst  seen  the  warrior  while  he 

writhed 
In  the  last  ^apple  of  his  mighty  frame 
With  mightier  anguish,  strive  to  cast  a 

•mile 
<  And  not  in  vain)  upon  hie  fiiagUe  wile. 
Waning  beside  himi — and,  his  limbs 

composed. 
The  widow  of  the  moment  fix  her  gase 
Of  longing,  speechlest  love  npon  the 

babe. 
The  only  living  thing  which  yet  washers. 
Spreading  its  arms  for  its  own  resting- 
place, 
Yet  with  attenuated  hand  wave  off 
Tho  unstricken  child,  and  so  embraceless 

die. 
Stifling  the  mighip  htmaerofihe  heart; 
Tboa  couldst  endure  the  sight  of  selfish 


In  sullenness  or  frensy ;— hut  to-day 
Another  lot  falls  on  roe. 

Ctem.  Thou  wilt  leave  us  ! 
I  read  it  plainly  in  thy  altered  mien  i^j 
Is  it  for  ever  P 

I<m,  That  is  with  the  gods. 
I  go  but  to  the  palace,  urg^  by  hope. 
Which  from  a&r  hath  darted  oo  my  soul. 
That  to  the  humbleness  of  one  like  me 
The  haughty  king  may  listen. 

Ctem,  To  the  palace ! 
Knowest  thou  the  peril — nay  the  certain 

issue 
That  waits  thee? 

/m.  I  know  all ; 
But  they  who  call  me  to  the  work  can 

shield  me. 
Or  make  me  strong  to  suffer. 

Giem.  Then  the  sword 
Falls  on  thy  neckl     O  Gods  I  to  think 

that  thou. 
Who  in  the  plenitude  of  youthful  life 
Art  now  before  me,  are  the  sua  decline. 
Perhaps  in  one  short  hour,  shalt  lie  cold, 

cold, 
To  speak,  smile,  bless  no  more !    Thou 

shalt  not  go  I 
>    Ion,  Thou  must  not  stay  me,  fair  one ; 

even  thy  father, 

Who 
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"Who  (blessingf  on  bimj)  Iotm  me  at 

his  son. 
Yields  to  the  will  of  HeaTen. 

Qetm.  And  be  can  do  ibis ! 
I  shall  not  bear  bis  presence  if  thou  fallest 
By  his  consent ;  so  shall  I  be  alone. 
Ion,  Phocion  will  soon  return,  and 

iuster  thoughts 
Of  thy  admiring  father  dose  the  gap 
Thy  old  companion  left  behind  hinu 

aem.  Never ! 
What  will  to  me  be  fatber,  brother, 

friends. 
When  thou  art  gone— the  light  of  our 

life  quench'd— 
Haunting  like  spectres  of  departed  joy 
The  home  where  thou  wert  dearest  if 
Jon,  Thrill  me  not 
With  words  that  in  their  agony  suggest 
A  hope  too  ravishing, — or  my  head  will 

swim, 
And  my  heart  faint  within  me. 

Clem,  Has  m^  speech 
Such  blessed  power?    I  will  not  mourn 

it,  then. 
Though  it  hath  told  a  secret  I  had  borne 
Till   death  in  silence;— how  affection 

grew 
To  this,  I  know  not;  day  succeeded  day. 
Each  fraught  with  the  same  innocent 

delights. 
Without  one  shock  to  ruffle  the  disg^riise 
Of  sisterly  regard  which  veilM  it  well, 
Till  thy  changed  mien  reveal'd  it  to  my 

soul. 
And  thy  great  peril  makes  me  bold  to 

tell  it 
Do  not  despise  it  in  me  I 

'  Jon,  With  deep  joy 
Thus  I  receive  it.    Trust  me,  it »  long 
Since  I  have  leam*d  to  tremble  midst 

our  iJeamres, 
Lest  I  should  break  the  golden  dream 

around  me 


With  most  ungrateftilfMlaiess.  li 

bless 
The  sharp  and  perilous  duty  which  hscb 

prtss*d 
A  life's  delidousness  into  these  lonmli, 
Which  here  must  end.     £  came  to  ssjr 

farewell, 
And  the  word  must  be  said. 

Clem.  Thou  canst  not  mean  it ! 
Have  I  disdaim'd  all  maidea  bashlal- 

ness 
To  tell  the  cherishM  secret  of  my  sod 
To  mv  soul's  master,  and  in  rich  retwi 
Obtam*d  the  dear  assurance  of  bis  kwe, 
To  hear  him  speak  that  miserable  vof4, 
I  cannot — will  not  echo  ? 

Jon,  Heaven  has  calFd  me, 
And  I  have  pledged  my  honour.   Wbea 

thy  heart 
Bestow*  d  its  preference  on  a  friendksB 

boy. 
Thou  didst  not  image  him  a  reoctBt; 

nor 
Must  he  prove  so,  by  thy  election  cmwn'd. 
Thou  hast  endow'd  me  with  the  right  te 

claim 
Thy  help  through  this  our  journey,  be  its 

course 
Lengthened  to  age,  or  in  an  hour  to  ad, 
Aud  now  I  ask  it !— bid  my  courage  heU, 
And  with  thy  lr«e  approval  send  me  foftk 
In  soul  apparell'd  for  my  office ! 

Ciem,  Go! 
I  would  not  have  thee  other  than  thsa 

art, 
Living  or  dying— -and  if  thou  shoiddit 

fall— 
Jon,  Be  sure  I  shall  return. 
arm.  If  thou  shouldst  fall, 
I  shall  be  happier  as  the  Hffianced  bride 
Of  thy  cold  ashes,  than  in  proudest  fai- 

times — 
Thine — ever  thine — 


[Shefamtt  in  kit  anff«.*— p.  37. 

We  consider  the  next  scene,  in  which  Ion  braves  and  disarms 
the  spleen  of  the  tyiaut,  as,  on  the  whole,  excellently  conceited — 
but  that  it  might  be  advantageously  abridged.  The  unbappj 
king's  announcement  of  the  fatal  prophecy  that  greeted  bis  biidi 
is,  however,  not  to  be  passed  over ;  the  spirit  of  Greek  thought 
and  language  was  never  more  happily  concentrated  than  in  these 
lines : — 


<  Adrmiut,  At  my  birth 
This  city,  which,  ex^iectant  of  its  prince. 
Lay  husb'd,  broke  out  in  clamorous  ec- 

stacies ; 
Yet,  in  that  moment,  while  the  uplifted 

cups 


Foam'd  with  the  choicest  product  of  tbt 
sun, 

And  welcome  thuuderM  from  a  thou- 
sand throats. 

My  dooni  was  st^aPd.  From  the  hearth's 
vacant  space, 

la 
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I  n  tlw  dark  cbamWwIicra  m?  mother  lay  ^  Agahitt  the  life  which  now  begins  shall 
Faint  with  the  sense  of  pain-bought  hap-  liie 

pinets,  *  Lighted  from  thence  be  ann*d,  and  both 
Came  forth,  in  heart -appalling  tone^  soon  quenchM, 

these  words  *  £ud  this  great  line  in  sorrow !' — p.  57, 
Of  me  the  mnseling,  *  Woeimto  the  babe! 

In  the  third  act,  Adrastus  meets  his  senate  in  the  great  square 
of  the  city ;  and  while  their  expostulations  are  still  in  progress, 
the  long-expected  ambassadors  return,  and  Phocion  announces  the 
oracle  of  Delphi : — 

'  Argos  ne*er  shall  find  release 
Till  her  monarch's  race  shall  cease.* 
The  king,  for  whom  alone  (except  Ion)  this  prophecy  could  have 
no  novelty^  receives  it  with  frantic  rage,  and  once  more  withdraws 
to  his  palace.  The  young  men  retire  also  to  a  grove  without  the 
walls ;  and  the  will  of  the  Divinity  being  now  explicitly  declared, 
they  cast  lots  to  determine  the  hand  by  which  the  king  is  to  die. 
The  name  of  Ion  is  that  which  leaps  out  of  the  helmet ;  and  the 
youth^  whom  Adrastus  had  spared  but  an  hour  before,  is  compelled| 
and  solemnly  undertakes,  the  execution  of  this  dreadful  office. 
Ctesiphon,  another  young  man,  draws  the  second  lot ;  and  it  is 
his  commission  to  follow  Ion — if  he  falters,  to  punish  his  feeble* 
ness — if  he  fails,  to  consummate  the  sacrifice. 

Next  morning,  while  Ion  is  preparing  himself  in  secret  for  his 
awful  duty,  and  while  he  is  actually  within  the  palace,  where  the 
consequences  of  a  deep  debauch  render  the  royal  guards  useless — 
the  discovery,  which  the  reader  has  probably  anticipated,  is 
evolving  itself  in  the  Argive  temple.  The  aged  priest  and  Cle- 
mantbe  are  at  length  satisfied  that  their  foundling  is  no  other  than 
the  only  long-lost  son  of  King  Adrastus. 

Act  IV.  opens  in  the  royal  chamber ;  the  King  is  on  a  couch 
asleep;    Ion  enters  with  the  consecrated  knife  which  has  been 
committed  to  his  hand. 
<  /nt.  Why  do  I  creep  thus  stealthily      Play'd  at  his  heartstrings :  must  I  scare 

along  it  thence 

With  thief-like  steps  ?    Am  I  not  arm'd      With  death's  sharp  agony  ?    He  lies 

by  Heaven  condemn'd 

To  execute  its  mandate  on-aJung  By   the    high  judgment   of    supetoal 

Whom  it  hath  doom'd  ?    Can  hell  have  powers, 

paUer'd  with  me  ?  And  he  shall  know  their  sentence.  Wake, 

Or  game  foul  futmn  crouckimg  in   my  Adrastus! 

tou/.  Collect  thy  spirits,   and  be   strong   to 

Started  in  noble  form  to  htre  meonf  die  I 

.Assure  me,  gods'.     Yes,  I  have  heard  AdroMtus,  Who  dares  disturb  my  rest  ? 

/our  voice,  Guards!    Soldiers!    Hecreants  1 

dare  pray  ye  now  to  nerve  my  arm      What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  ruffian  ? 
And  see  me  stab  ?    He's  smiling  lu  his  [Ri$ing, 

sleep.  Ion,  I  am  none, 

As  if  sooae  happy  thought  of  innocent  But  a  sure  instmmeBt  in  Jove^s  great 

days  hand 

'  To 
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To  take  thy  life  long  forfeited^pr^paTe  1 
Thy  hour  is  come ! 

Adr,  Villains!  does  no  one  hear  P 
Ion,  Vex  not  the  closing  minutes  of 

thy  bein{; 
With  torturing  hope  or  idle  rage ;  thy 

guards. 
Palsied  with  revelry,  are  scatter'd  sense- 
less, 
While  the  most  valiant  of  our  Argive 

youths 
Hold  every  passage  by  which  himian  aid 
Could  reach  thee.    Present  death  is  or- 

der'd  for  thee 
By  Powers  who  watch  above  me  while  I 

stand 
To  execute  their  sentence. 

Adr.  Thou ! — I  know  thee — 
The  youth  I  spared  this  morning,  in 

whose  ear 
I  pourM  the  secrets  of  my  bosom.    Kill 

me, 
If  thou  darest  do  it,  but  bethink  thee 

first 
How  the  grim  memory  of  thy  thankless 

deed 
Will  haunt  thee  to  the  grave  ! 

Ion.  It  is  most  true ; 
Thou  sparedst  my  life,  and  therefore  do 

the  gods 
Ordain  me  to  this  oflSce,  lest  thy  fhli 
Seem  the  chance  foifbit  of  some  tingle 

sin, 
And  not  the  great  redress  of  Argos. 

Now — 
Now,  while  I  parley-— epiritt  that  have 

left,— 
Within  this  hour  have  left, — tormented 

flesh 
To  rot  untomb'd,  ^ide  by  and  frown  on 

me, 
Their  slow  avenger: — ^Nowthe  chamber 

swarms 
With  looks  of  fiiries.  Yet  a  moment  wait) 
Ye  dreadful  prompters ! — ^If  there  is  a 

friend 

h'§s  ()fl  Me  r^roMnrfn]*— 'p.  14^, 

The  King  falls  by  the  hand  of  Ctesiphoo  ;  and  the  anaguDte* 
ment  that  Ion  is  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throna  is  received  widi 
rapture  by  the  grateful  people.  But  the  plague  continues  iiq- 
abated — and  the  devoted  youths  who  had  cast  lots  along  with  iou 
and  CtesiphoQ  for  the  office  of  Atmijer^  remember  the  pregnaiil 
words  of  the  oracle — and  shudder  to  ihiiik  that  Ion  himself  niu^l 
now  be  the  object  of  their  vow.  Wc  pass  over  various  scenes,  In 
which  their  mingled  feelings  are  developed  with  grt-at  art  and 
most  thrilling  interest — having  no  room  for  more  ^lan  tliese  ex- 
tracts from  the  two  last  scenes  of  Act  W — extracts  which  we  hope 


Whom  dyingthoa  wwldit  gieit  bfvnd 

or  token. 
Speak  thy  last  bidding. 

ddr,  I  ]utv«  none  on  evthi 
If  thou  hast  courage,  end  me ! 

hm.  Not  one  friend! 
Most  piteous  lot  1 

Adr,  Art  shaken? 

h$u  It  I  am, 
Hope  nothing  irom  my  wenkncie    mat' 

talarms 
And  eyes  unseen  that  sleep  not,  gtid  ns 

both, 
And  we  shall  die  together.    Be  it  so ! 
Adr,  No!  strike  at  once, — my  boot 

is  come — b  thee 
I  recognise  the  minister  of  Jove, 
And,  kneeling  thus,  submit  me  to  his 

power.  I^KmccU. 

Ion,  Avert  thy  face. 
Adr,  No ;  let  me  meet  thy  ga» ; 
For  breathing  pity  lights  thy  Matures  op 
Into  more  awful  Ukeness  of  a  form 
Which  once  shone  on  me ; — end  whkk 

now  my  sense 
Shapes  palpable — in  habit  of  the  gnve, 
Inviting  me  to  that  sad  vealm,  where 

shades 
Of  mnocent)^  whom  passionate  tegtrd 
Limk'd  \ii  tliE  guiltv,  are  couttfiH  t^  p^ur 
With  thtMu  thif  morj^La  of  the  ipkjffluiMl, 
IMoumful  und  chIcd  ;^ — 'tis  tunily  there; 

— sU**  wav45a 
Ilcr  pull  id  hnaA  in  circle  o'er  ^y  heu^ 
As  irtt*  hUsit  thee- — and  1  bless  the«  t^tCi, 
Death's   ^raclmis   ang^l!— D(»  nc^t  taitt 

awflj% 
Jon,  Gods  i    to  whcit  v&De/&  hare  p 

ilumn'd  mt*? — -Now  I 
Adr,  Be  quick,  or  thou  urt  loat! 
[jfi  loM  Mom  agtiin  rdtnd  kit  arm  to  )Mt, 

3faiont  loUf  iotkmisr  i 
Behold  thy  son,  Adrastus  ! 
[Ion  Mittndji  for  a  moms^f  ttttpi^t^  vUi 
horror,  drftpi  thtkmfrj  artd/aUg  t 
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need  no  comment  to  make  them  intelligible,  act  ttturedly  they 
need  no  eulogy  to  point  out  their  power  and  beauty : — 
</«.  Whftt  wouldst  thou  with  me^ 
Udy? 

Clenumthe,  Is  it  so? 


Nothing,  my  lord,  save  to  implore  thy 

paroon, 
That  the  departing  gleams  of  a  bright 

dfeaniy 
From  which  I  scarce  had  waken'dj  made 

me  bold 
To  crave  a  word  with  thee  ;*»bat  all  are 

fled— 

Ami.  'Twas  indeed  a  ^odly  dream; 
But  thou  art  right  to  thmk  it  was  no 


And  study  to  fo^et  it 

Ciewi,  To  forget  it ! 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  will  not  wish  to  lose 
What,  being  pMt,  is  all  my  future  hath, 
Afi  I  shaU  live  for ;  do  not  grudge  me 

this, 
Tb«  brief  spaee  I  shall  need  it 

Ion.  Speak  not,  fair  one, 
In  tone  so  mournful,  for  it  makes  me  fbel 
Too  Mnsibly  the  hapless  wretch  I  am. 
That  troubled  the  deep  quiet  of  thy  soul 
In  that  pure  fountain  which  reflected 

heaven, 
For  a  brief  taste  of  rapture. 

Cltm.  Dost  then  yet 
Saleem  it  rapture,  then  P     My  foohsh 

heart, 
^  still !    Yet  wherefore  should  a  crown 

divide  ns  P 
O,  my  dear  Ton  {--let  me  caU  thee  so 
This  once  at  least — it  could  not  in  my 

thoughts " 
Increase  the  distance  that  there  was 

between  ns 
When,  rich  in  spirit,  thou  to  strangers' 

eyes 
SeemM  a  poor  foundKng. 

/ofti  It  must  sepsrate  ns  E 
Think  it  no  harmless  bauble,  but  a  curse 
Will  freese  the  cunent  in  the  veins  of 

youth, 
And  from  familiar  touch  of  genial  hand. 
From  household  pleasures,  from  sweet 

daUy  tasks, 
From  airy  thought,  free  wanderer  of  th^ 

heavens. 
For  ever  banish  me ! 

Cttm,  Thou  doet  accuse 
Thy  state  too  harshly ;  it  may  give  some 

room. 
Some   Httie  room,  amidst   its   radiant 

cares. 
For  love  and  joy  to  breathe  in. 

/off,  Not  for  me ; 


My  pomp  most  be  most  lonesome,  for 

removed 
From  that  sweet  fellowship  of  hornaii* 

kind 
The  slave  rejoices  in :  my  solemn  robes 
Shall  wrap  me  as  a  panoply  of  ice, 
And  the  attendants  who  may  throng 

around  me 
Shall  want  the  flatteries  which   may 

basely  warm 
The  sceptral  thing  they  eircle.  Dark  and 

cold 
Stretches  the  path  which,  when  I  wear 

the  crown, 
I  needs  must  enter: — the  great  gods 

forbid 
That  thou  shouldst  follow  in  it ! 

CUm.  O  unkind! 
And  shaU  we  never  see  each  other  P 

ioN.  {A/ier  a  pauae,)  Tes  I 
I  have  ask*d  that  dreadful  question  of 

the  hilU 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever ;  of  the  stars. 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised 

spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory :  all  were  dumb ;  but 

now, 
While  I  thus  gase  upon  thy  living  face, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its 

beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish :  we  tha/i  meet 
Again,  Olemantne  I 

C/em,  Bless  thee  for  that  name; 
Ptay,  call  me  so  again ;  thy  words  sound 

strangely, 
Tet  they  breathe  kindness,  and  I  Ul  drink 

them  in 
Though  they  destroy  me.  ShaU  we  meet 

indeed? 
Think  not  I  would  intrude  upon  thy  cares, 
Thy  oDuocils,  or  thy  pomps  ;--io  sit  at 

distance, 
Tq  weave,  with  the  nice  labour  which 

preserves 
The  rebel  pulses  even,  from  gay  threads 
Faint  records  of  thy  deeds,  and  some- 
times catch 
Hie  foiling  music  of  a  gracious  word, 
Or  the  stray  sunshine  of  a  smile,  will  be 
Comfort  enough :— do  not  deny  me  this ; 
Or  if  stem  fate  compel  thee  to  deny, 
Kill  me  at  once  ! 

Ion*  No ;  thou  must  live,  m^  fair  one : 
There  are  a  thousand  joyous  things  in  life, 
Which  pass  nnlraeded  in  a  life  of  joy 
As  thine  hath  been,  till  breezy  sorrow 

comes 

To 
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To  ruffle  it ;  and  daily  duties  paid 
Hardly  at  firet,  at  length  will  bring 

repoie 
To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  perform 

them. 
Thou  dost  not  mark  me. 

aem.  0,1  do!  I  do! 
Jon.   If  for  thy  brother's  and  thy 

father's  sake 
Thou  art  content  to  Hto,  the  healer  Time 
Will  reconcile  thee  to  the  lovelj  things 
Of  this  delightful  world,— -and  if  another, 
A  happier — no,  I  cannot  bid  thee  love 
Another  !-^I  did  think  I  could  have 

said  it, 
But  'tis  in  vain. 

C/em.  Thou  art  my  own  then  still  ? 
Jon.  I  am  thine  own !    thus  let  me 

clasp  me;  nearer; 
O  joy  too  thrilling  and  too  short ! 


Eitttr  AoENOR, 

^gftior.  My  Iqrd, 

The  sacrificial  titvri  avuit  thy  prripuec 

Ion,   I   come» — Oue  mom  tmbcacv^— 

the  List,  ihe  loat 
In  this  world  I     Now  farewell !     [StiL 
CJcm,  The  la.<(t  eialvnct ! 
Then  he  has  cast  mc  otf  I— noj— *t»*  i«rt 

so; 
Some  mmimful  secret  of  his  fate  dbides 

us; 
I'll  stru^^li!  to  bear  that,  and  snateb  » 

comfort 
From  seeing  him  uplifted.    I  will  look 
Upon  him  in  his  throne ;    Mtnervt's 

shrine 
Will  shelter  me  from  vulgar  gaze ;  1 11 

hasten, 
And  feast  my  sad  eyes  with  his  greatness 

there!  [Eji7.]'— p.  191. 


The  last  scene  is  again  in  the  Great  Square :  on  one  side  is  the 
throne — on  the  other  an  altar.  The  people  are  assembled  to 
Tiitness  the  instalment  of  Ion  in  his  royal  dignity.  The  joang 
king,  attended  by  the  High  Priest  Medon^  the  senators,  Agenor, 
&c.,  advances  in  his  robes.  He  is  received  with  shouts — pauses 
in  front  of  the  throne,  and  speaks : — 

Ion,  I  thank  you  for  your  greetings —      As  to  forget  what  human  frailty  is; 

shout  no  more,  ...  .  . 

Bui  in  deep  silence  raise  your  hearts  to 

Heaven, 
That  it  may  streng^n  one  so  young 

nud  frail 
As  I  am  for  the  business  of  this  hour. 
Must  I  sit  here  ? 

Medon,  My  son !  my  son ! 
What  ails  thee  ?     When  thou  shouldst 

reflect  the  joy 
Of  Argcs,  the  strange  paleness  of  the 

crave 
Marbles  thy  face. 

Jon,  Ami  indeed  so  pale  ? 
It  is  a  solemn  office  I  assume. 
Which  well  may  make  me  falter;  yet 

sustained 
By  thee,  and  by  the  gods  I  serve,  I  take 

it.  [SiU  on  the  throne. 

Stand  forth,  Agenor. 
Agenw,  I  await  thy  will, 
ion.  To  thee  I  look  as  io  the  wisest 

friend 
Of  this  afflicted  people; — Thou  must 

leave 
Awhile  the  quiet  which  thy  life  has 

earn'd 
To  rule  our  councils;  0U  the  seats  of 

justice 
With  good  men,  not  so  absolute  in  good- 
ness 


And  order  my  sad  country. 

Ida.  Nay^  I  will  promiso  'tii  my  Uri 
ri^quosl ; 
Grant  itie  thy  help  till  this  tUbtradwl 

llistj  traiiquil  fmni  her  fiEiefit--'twrU  s\^ 

If  Uie  ]^t;ai  gods  smile  un  lu  now,    B^ 

mi^mbier, 
I^Ii^iinwhik',  thou  Laat  all  pow^r  lay  wDitf 

Whdher  I  live  or  die* 

J(}rHor,  Die  !    Ere  that  hour 
May  even  Uit^  old  mAn'a  epitaph  be  iBOti* 

Jan.  Dt!ath  is  not  jealous  a{  the  soiU 

ilijcay 
That  F^vritly  wins  tbt^e  hin ;— c^idlis^ 

yuuth 
Pruvukt's  the  ^Imstly  monan.*h*fl  tiuMdl 

stricWp 
And  maktss  his  horrid  iiDj^er^  i|uiklE  la 

cla*p 
Hi^  prvy  beoumbM  at  nuoutHlek  Let  ni 

Thti  c&ptatn  of  ihii  guard.  ^H 

Crythtt,  1  kneel  io  cra»ii    ^ 
Humbly  Ihe  Ikvour  which  thy  nxi^  W- 

htuwM 
Qn  one  who  la? I'd  him  wfU. 
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Ion*  I  cannot  mark  thee^ 
That  wakett  the  memory  of  my  father's 

weaknewy 
But  I  will  not  forget  that  thou  hast  shared 
The  light  enjoyments  of  a  nohle  spirit. 
And  learaM  tlie  need  of  luxury.  I  grant 
For  thee^nd  thy  brave  comrades  ample 

share 
Of  such  rich  treasure  as  my  stores  con- 
tain, 
To  grace  thy  passage  to  some  distant 

land, 
Where,  if  an  honest  cause  engage  thy 

sword, 
May  glorious  issues  wait  it.  In  our  realm 
We  shall  not  need  it  longer. 

Crtfiket,  Dost  intend 
To  banish,  the  firm  troops  before  whose 

valour 
Bftrbarian  millions  shrink  appall'd,and 

leave 
OtiT  cit^  naked  to  the  first  assault 
Of  reckless  foes  ? 

Icm.  No,Crvthes!— in  ourselves, 
In  our  own  honest  hearts  and  chainless 

hands 
Will  be  our  safeguard; — while  we  do 

notnse 
Our  power  towards  others,  so  that  we 

sliould  blush 
To  teach  our  children ; — while  the  simple 

love 
Of  justice  and  their  country  shall  be  bom 
With   dawning   reason ;  —  while    their 

sinews  grow 
Hnrd  hnid  the  gladness  of  heroic  sports, 
We  shall  not  need  to  guard  our  walls  in 

peace 
One  sdfish  passion,  or  one  venal  sword. 
I  would  not  grieve  thee ; — but  thy  va- 
liant troop^ 
For  I  esteem  them  valiant— must  no 

more 
With  luxury  which  suits  a  desperate 

camp 
Infvctus.  See  that  they  embark,  Agenor, 
Bre  night. 

Cnflket.  My  Lord— 

Ion,  No  more — my  word  hath 

pass'd. 
Medon,  there  is  no  office  I  can  add 
To  those  thou  hast  grown  old  in ;  thou 

wilt  guard 
The  shrine  of  Phcebus,  and  within  thy 

home — 
Thy  too  delightful  home — befriend  the 

stranger 
As  thou  didst  me ;  there  sometimes  waste 

a  thoui^ht 
On  thy  tiiKiilM  inmate. 


Medom.  Think  of  thee,  my  Lord? 
Long  shall  we  triumph  in  thy  glorious 

reign. 
Ion,  Prithee  no  more.     Argivest    I 

have  a  boon 
To  crave  of  you.    Whene'er  I  shall  re- 
join 
In  death  the  father  irom  whose  heart  in 

life 
Stern  fate  divided  me,  think  gently  of  him! 
Think  that  beneath  his  panoply  of  pride 
Were  fair  aflbctions  cniah'd  by  bitter 

wrongs 
Which  fretted  him  to  madness ;— what 

he  did 
Alas !  ye  know ; — could  ye  know  what 

he  tuffer*d, 
Te  wouM  not  curse  his  name.  Yet  never 

more 
Let  the  great  interests  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  the  thousand  chances  that  may 

sway 
A  piece  of  human  frailty  ;  swear  to  ine 
That  ye  will  seek  hereafter  in  yourselves 
The  means  of  sovereignty :  our  country*s- 

space. 
So  happy  in  its  smallness,  so  compact, 
Needs  not  the  magic  of  a  single  name 
Which  wider  regions  may  require  to  draw 
Their  interest  into  one ;  but,  circled  thus. 
Like  a  blest  family,  by  simple  laws 
May  tenderly  be  govemM — all  degrees — 
Not  placed  in  dext'rous  balance;   not 

combined 
By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  clasps, 
But  blended  into  one — a  single  form 
Of  nymph'like  loveliness,  which  finest 

chords 
Of  sympathy  pervading,  shall  endow 
With  vital  beauty;— tint  with  roseate 

bloom 
In  times  of  happy  peace,  and  bid  to  flash 
With  one  brave  impulse  if  ambitious 

bands 
Of  foreign  power  should  threaten.  Swear 

to  me 
That  ye  will  do  this ! 

Medon.  Wherefore  ask  this  now  ? 
Thou  shalt  live  long ; — the  paleness  of 

thy  face, 
Which  late  seem'd  death-like,  is  grown 

radiant  now. 
And  thine  eyes  kindle  with  the  prophecy 
Of  glorious  yetfrs. 

Ion.  The  gods  approve  roe  then ! 
Yet  I  will  use  the  function  of  a  king 
And  claim  obedience.  Swear,  that  if  I  die 
And  leave  no  issue,  ye  will  st^ek  the  power 
To  jjovem  in  the  free-bom  people's  choice. 
And  in  the  prudence  of  the  wise. 

MSDON 
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Mbdoh  and  otken.  We  sweax  it ! 
Jon.  Hearaud  record  the  oathjimniottai 
powers! 
Now  give  me  leare  a  moment  to  approach 
That  altar  imattended. 

[He  goet  to  the  oRar, 
Gracious  godc ! 
In  whose  mild  service  my  glad  youth  waff 

spent, 
Look  on  me  now; — and  if  there  is  a 

Power, 
As  at  this  solemn  time  I  f^l  there  is, 
Beyond  ye,  that  hath  breathed  through 

all  your  shapes 
The  spirit  of  the  beautiful  that  lives 
In  earth  and  heaven  ; — to  ye  I  offer  op 
This  conscious  being,  full  of  life  and  love. 
For  my  dear  connti^'s  welfare.    Let  this 

blow 
End  all  her  sorrows !         \Stahi  hirMeif. 
Clsmanthb  rushajbrward, 
C/eiR.  Hold! 
Let  me  support  him  —  stand  away— • 

indeed 
I  have  best  right,  although  ye  know  it 

not, 
To  cleave  to  him  in  death. 

Ion,  This  is  a  joy 
I  did  not  hope  for— this  is  sweet  indeed. — 
Bend  thine  eyes  on  me ! 

Ciem,  And  for  this  it  was 


Thou  wonldst  hare  weaneJ  me  from  thee  I 

Conldst  tfaon  tUnk      • 
I  would  be  BO  divorced  ? 

Jon,  Thou  art  right,  Clemanthe^ — 
It  was  a  shallow  and  an  idle  thought; 
Tispast;  no  show  of  coldness  frets  « 

now, 
No  vain  disguise,  my  girL    Tet  thou 

wUt  think 
On  that  which,  when  I  feign'd,  I  truly 

spoke — 
Wilt  thou  not,  sweet  one  ? 

Cltm.  1  will  treflsitre  aH. 
Enter  Irus. 
Jrut,  I  bring  you  glorious  tidings— 
Ha!  no  joy 
Can  enter  here. 

Jon,  Tes—is  it  as  I  hope  ? 
Jrut,  The  pestilence  abates. 
Jon,  [iSJprm^f  to  kis  f^f.]   Do  ye  not 

Why  shout  ye  not? — ^ye  are  strong— 

think  not  of  me ; 
Hearken!  the  curse  my  ancestry  had 

spread 
O'er   Argos   is   dispelVd !  —  My  own 

Clemanthe ! 
Ltt    this    coHJiole    thee  — Argos    liff* 

a^TTiin — 
Tht^  otii^kicr  is  accepted— all  is  weU  1  * 


We  leave  these  specimens  to  viudicate  our  liigb  praise  of  Uii» 
performance.  That  Ion  will  not  otil^  be  publisbedj  but  ocffif 
hereafter,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  doubt  \  and  if  ihest 
results  are  in  any  degree  forwarded  by  this  notice^  our  purpoae 
has  been  attained. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since  we  introduced  to  our  readeri  Ibf 
noblest  effort  in  the  true  old  taste  of  our  English  historical  drani.^ 
that  has  been  made  for  more  tlian  a  century ;  and  we  have  high 
gratification  in  seeing  Philip  van  Arleveldc  followed,  withm  fo 
short  a  space,  by  this  splendid  attempt  lo  rtcall  into  the  power  of 
life  and  sympathy  the  long-buried  gcuius  of  the  antique  TrageJj 
of  Fate. 


Art. 
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Art.  XL— ^1.  Memoires  authentiqties  de  Maximilim  Robes- 

pierre.     2  tomes.     Paris,  1830. 
2.  Memoires  de  Charlotte  Robespierre  sur  ses  deuxFreres.  Paris, 

1835. 

T^HE  most  prominent,  yet  the  most  mysterious,  figure  in  the 
-■•  i>Aan^a<magfona  of  the  French  Revolution  is  Maximilian 
DE  RoBBSPiBRRB.  Of  HO  One  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
said  is  so  little  known.  He  was  at  first  too  much  despised,  and 
at  last  too  much  feared,  to  be  closely  examined  or  justly  appreci* 
ated.  The  blood-red  halo  by  which  his  last  years  were  enveloped 
magnified  his  form,  but  obscured  his  features.  Like  the  Oenius 
of  the  Arabian  tale,  he  emerged  suddenly  from  a  petty  space  into 
enormous  power  and  gigantic  size,  and  as  suddenly  vanished, 
leaving  behind  him  no  trace  but  terror. 

We  therefore  received  with  curiosity  the  two  publications 
whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  article,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  afford  some  insight  into  the  personal,  and  perhaps  some 
explanation  of  the  public  conduct  of  this  mysterious  man,  who, 
in  the  guilty  whirl  of  his  revolutionary  career,  amidst  the  blaze  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  popularity,  in  the  supreme  and  despotic  omni- 
potence of  a  dictator,  contrived  to  bury  his  private  life  in  a[  deep 
and  apparently  modest  obscurity.     We  have  been  entirely  disap- 

g minted.  The  first,  which  affects  to  be  an  autobiography  of 
obespierre  down  to  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  is  a 
manifest  fabrication,  and  almost  avowed  to  be  so  in  the  editor's 
preface.  It  contains  a  few  small  particulars  of  his  early  life,  which 
might  have  been  gleaned  from  persons  who  knew  him,  but  the 
bulk  is  compiled  from  the  files  of  the  Moniteur.  We  therefore 
did  not  consider  it  worthy  a  separate  notice,  and  are  now  only 
reminded  of  it  |by  the  still  more  impudent  fabrication  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Robespierre,  of  which  the  following  is,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  a  true  account. 

A  young  republican,  of  the  name  of  Laponneraye,  one  of  the 
heroes,  it  seems,  of  the  Oreat  Days  of  July,  1830,  being  grievously 
mortified  at  the  result  of  that  very  untoward  victory,  betook  him- 
self to  the  task  of  enlightening  the  lower  classes  of  the  Parisians 
by  certain  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
he  delivered  gratuitously  on  the  Sunday  evenings  in  a  style  that 
procured  for  their  author  we  know  not  how  many  prosecutions 
and  penal  inflictions.  In  the  course  of  these  lectures  he  undertook 
the  defence  of  Robespierre,  whom  he  considers  as  the  purest  of 
patriots  and  the  best  of  men.  It  happened  that  in  an  obscure 
quarter  of  Paris  there  still  existed— ^n  a  pension  originally  granted 
by  Buonaparte^  but  continued  by  those  cruel  and  bigoted  Bour- 
bons, 
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bons,  who  never  forgot  and  never  forgave— the  sister  of  Uic  Robes- 
pierres  !  This  poor  old  woman,  buried  alive  under  the  weight  of 
74  years — of  complicated  ill  health* — and  of  her  intolerable 
name — must  have  been  surprised,  to  the  whole  extent  of  her  re- 
maining faculties,  at  hearing  that  name  again  publicly  pronounced, 
not  only  without  horror  but  with  the  extravagant  admiration  of 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Jacobins.  Laponneraye  gives  a  vague  and 
pompous  account  of  tlie  sympathy  that  soon  united  their  hearts — 
of  the  tender  friendship  to  which  their  common  affection  for  the 
*  humane  and  virtuoiis^  Maximilian  gave  sudden  birth*  He  soli- 
cited the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  call  himself  her  son,  and  she, 
it  seems,  complied  with  the  rational  request.  On  her  death,  in 
August,  1834,  the  bookseller  states,  that  'she  left  these  Memoirs 
to  M.  Laponneraye  qui  nous  a  cede^ — not  gratuitously,  v;e  sap- 
pose — '  the  right  of  publication/ 

In  England  the  assertion  of  any  man  of  letters,  and  of  any  re- 
spectable publisher,  that  a  work  was  printed  from  the  MS.  of 
a  person  lately  decea3ed  would  never  be  questioned — we  regret  to 
repeat  that  it  is  quite  the  reverse  in  France,  and  that  the  assurances 
given  us  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mile,  de  Robespierre, 
not  only  create  no  confidence,  but  would  have  excited  our  suspi- 
cions even  had  there  been  no  other  evidence. 

In  the  first  place  they  are  found  in  a  catch-penny  collection  called 
the  Memoires  de  Tous^  which  appears  in  livraisons  of  one  volume 
each  (we  are  now  at  the  third),  and  which  professes  to  be  a  kind 
of  asylum  for  short  memoirs  and  details  of  particular  transactions 
not  bulky  enough  to  claim  a  separate  existence.  The  idea  is  a 
good  one — but  the  materials  have  hitlierto  been  contemptible  either 
for  their  inanity,  their  folly,  or  their  falsehood  ; — there  is  not  in 
the  three  volumes  a  single  tract  of  the  smallest  value.  Accordkig 
therefore  to  the  old  proverb,  '  Dis  moi  qui  tu  hantes,  et  je  te 
dirai  qui  tu  es,'  this  work  has  no  great  claim  to  respect. 

In  the  next  place,  the  publisher,  in  an  anonymous  advertise- 
pient  prefixed  to  the  editor  Laponneraye*s  preface,  says  that  Mile. 
Robespierre  left  the  MS.  to  Laponneraye.  Why  does  not  La- 
ponneraye say  so  himself?  The  trutli  is,  he  could  not ;  for  Mlie. 
Robespierre's  will  is  preserved,  and  it  bequeaths  everything  siie 
leaves  behind  in  the  world  to  Mile.  Mathon,  a  person  whose  faoiiiy 
had  received  and  protected,  and  who  herself  had  attendee^  the 
poor  old  woman  to  her  last  hour. 

Again:  the  publisher  talks  of  Memoirs — ^but  the  editor  himself 
pretends  to  nothing  but  some  few  scattered  Notes,  which  he  admits 

*  Cette  fille  estimable  a  rendu  ta  portion  de  patrimoine  pour  mulenir  sw  fiewt. 
Des  chaj^rins  n^s  ant^rieurement  a  lenr  punitinn  ont  ait^re  »a  ftant6  an  point  de  b 
renilre  incapable  d*uu  long  tratail.— Z»rt/re  de  Guffroy  d  la  Convention  1794,]i.lSl. 
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tliat  he  has  ptU  together  according  to  his  own  discretion.  But 
even  this  very  small  degree  of  authority  we  must  question  :  a  few 
scattered  notes  arrangied  at  the  discretion  of  siich  a  person  as  La- 
ponneraye  would  not  be  worth  much ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
not  a  line  of  the  work  could  have  been  written  by  the  pen  of 
Mile.  Robespierre.  The  style,  in  our  judgment,  is  evidently  that 
of  Laponneraye ;  at  all  events,  it  is  that  of  a  journalist  of  this 
day,  and  not  of  a  poor  old  recluse.  The  modern  slang — the 
neology — the  thoughts  and  phrases  all  smelling  of  the  Three 
Great  Days — are  no  more  Ytke  what  old  Charlotte  Robespierre 
would  have  hammered  out  than  they  are  to  Marot  or  Rabelais. 
The  work  professes  to  have  been  written  between  1827  and  1832, 
Now  in  1827  Mile.  Robespierre  was,  by  her  own  account,  sixty- 
seven — ^^nd  in  1832,  seventy-two — miher  late  to  set  about  writing 
memoirs ;  and  the  impatient  and  declamatory  earnestness  of  the 
opening  chapter  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  fact  that  the 
supposed  writer  had  for  forty  years,  in  which  she  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  neglected  this  duty.  A  woman'  who  had  felt  so  strong  a 
passion  for  writing  about  her  brother  coilld  never  have  deferred  till 
1827  to  make  even  a  beginning.  But  there  are  some  other  cir- 
cumstances still  more  conclusive.  Mile.  Robespierre  is  made  to 
say^  that  her  brother  belonged  to  '  two  legislative  assemblies  sue* 
cesdvely,^  This  is  a  slip  of  M.  Laponneraye*s  youthful  memory, 
which  could  not  have  happened  to  the  contemporary  and  sister. 
Robespierre  was  indeed  member  of  two  legislative  assemblies,  but 
not  successively — he  belonged  only  to  the  first  and  the  last ;  and 
to  that  intermediate  one,  which  is  called  for  distinction  ^  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,*  and  to  whicli  reference  is  made,  it  happens  that 
Robespierre  did  not  belong.  And  again — Mile.  Robespierre  com- 
plains— and  Laponneraye,  in  his  own  character,  repeats  and  presses 
the  complaint — that  Le  Vasseur,  in  his  Memoirs,  recently  pub- 
lished^ should  have  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  printing  a 
letter  from  Mile.  Robespierre  to  her  brother,  which  was  found 
after  his  death,  and  which,  she  says,  has  been  maliciously  garbled 
and  altered,  ^o  as  to  give  a  very  false  idea  of  the  said  brother's 
character,  and  of  their  fraternal  relations.  Le  Vasseur's  Memoirs 
were  a  fabrication  (proved  to  be  so  in  a  court  of  justice),  made 
by  one  Roche,  and  published  from  1829  to  1832.*  But  Lapon- 
neraye, this  last  historian  of  the  Revolution,  seems  so  stupendously 
ignorant  of  the  subject  he  was  writing  about,  as  not  to  be  aware 
that  this  letter,  and  with  it  another^  from  the  younger  Robespierre 

to 

♦  See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlix.  p.  29. 

t  At  this  letter  ii  short,  and  not  to  generally  known  as  the  other,  we  insert  it: — 

*  No.  xui.  A. — Robetpitrrt  the  younger  to  kit  Brother, 
'  Mjf  titier  has  not  a  drop  of  our  blood  in  her  veine.    I  have  heard  and  leen  enoagh 
VOL.  LIV.    NO.  CVIII.  2m  of 
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to  the  elder,  concernidg  their  sister,  appears  in  the  celebrated 
*  Rapport 9ur les papiers  trouvh chez Robespierre, par  Caurtois^ — 
read  in  the  Convention  soon  after  Robespierre's  death,  printed 
both  in  quarto  and  octavo,  and  dbtributed  ail  over  £urope,  six* 
and- thirty  years  before  Le  Vasseur's  pretended  Memoirs  appeared. 

The  way  Laponneraye  deals  with  this  letter  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  spirit  of  fraud  and  fialsification  in  which  his  work  has 
been  concocted.  The  letter  has  been  always  quoted  as  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  malevolence  and  malignity  of  Robespierre's  per- 
sonal character;  but,  Laponneraye's  object  being  to  extol  this 
misrepresented  patriot  as  the  acme  of  all  public  virtue  and  private 
amiability,  he  boldly  puts  into  Charlotte's  mouth  a  double  asser 
tion,  first,  that  all  the  passages  attributing  to  Robespierre  '  hiini 
haired,^  *  implacability^^  *  dreadful  passion,*  *  outrageous  crueOy, 
&c.,  were  interpolations  of  their  enemies,  and  not  to  be  fonod 
in  the  original ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  Maxi- 
milian, but  to  the  younger  brother.  On  the  first  point  we  ob- 
serve, that  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  force  of  a  letter  which 
has  been  forty  years  before  the  public  by  denying  a  phrase  hers 
and  there  is  ridiculous;  the  whole  context  is  consistent,  and  a 
word,  more  or  less,  would  not  in  any  degree  affect  its  general 
character.  As  to  the  second  point,  though  addressed  to  one 
brother,  it  refers  to  the  common  enmity  of  both,  and  whether 
addressed  to  Maximilian  or  Augustin,  the  effect  would  be  neariy 
the  same ;  but  who  can  believe  that  it  was  written  to  any  other 
than  the  supreme  power?  If  the  quarrel  had  been  widi  Au- 
gustin alone,  is  it  not  plain  that  she  would  have  appealed  to 
Maximilian — his  master  and  hers  ?  And  we  see  that  the  terms  of 
Augustin's  letter,  which  Laponneraye  does  not  seem  to  have 
known,  imply  that  Charlotte  was  compromising  in  some  public 
way  their  political  reputation-,  and  threatening  some  public  and 
scandalous  exposure  which  would  have  endangered  their  political 
position. 

We  insist  on  these  points  rather  more  than  at  first  sight  (hey  rosy 
seetn  to  deserve,  because  it  is  evident  that  there  exists  at  least  oni 
other  letter  of  Mile.  Robespierre,  which  Laponneraye  wishes  also 

of  her  to  satisfy  me  that  she  ie  our  greatui  mewfjf.    She  tuma  our  tpotless  r^ratatki 
to  her  own  account^  in  order  to  rule  us,  and  to  threaten  la  with  tome  9eami€thm  fro* 
ceedingt  on  her  part  which  may  oompromite  um. 

.  <  y/e  must  take  some  decided  steps  asainst  her.    She  must  be  sent  hack  to  Amf 
[their  native  town],  that  we  may  be  relief  ed  from  the  pieience  of  a  woman  who  i| 
become  our  common  plague.    She  tries  to  give  us  the  character  of  being  bad  Inrothen ; 
her  calumnies — widely  spread — have  no  other  object. 

'  I  wish  you  would  see  La  Ciioyenne  Lasaudraie ;  she  could  give  you  full  iAfi>nM' 
tion  eonceming  all  the  impostors  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  and  whom  it  is  most 
imporUnt  to  detect,    A  certain  St  Felix  Mens  to  be  of  the  dique. ... . .'— /Zt^ywrf 

4e  Qmrtoit,  p,  \77. 
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to  invalidate.  He  makes  Mile.  Robespierre  say,  that  having  heeh 
sent  to  prison  on  the  Tenth  Thermidor^  she  was  then  over-persnaded 
by  a  female  spy,  who  seemed  to  be  a  fellow- prisoner^  to  sign  some 
paper,  she  knows  not  what;  but  she  '  has,  alas  I  but  too  much  rea^ 
son  to  fear  that  it  may  have  contained  assertions  unworthy  of  her 
and  which  her  heart  abjures!' — (p.  1£8.) 

We  are  not  aware  to  what  this  may  allude  ;  and  we  really  be- 
lieve that  Mile.  Robespierre's  revelations,  either  in  1794  or  in 
1834,  would  not  elucidate  in  any  essential  point  the  history  of  her 
brother;  but — valeant  quantum — we  enter  our  protest  against  La- 
ponneraye's  fraudulent  attempt  to  discredit  the  written  testimonies 
of  the  time. 

As  to  these  Memoirs,  we  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  we  do 
not  believe  that  Mile.  Robespierre  wrote  one  line  of  them ;  but  we 
think  it  possible  that  Laponneraye  may  have  obtained  from  her,  in 
conversation,  a  few  trivial  circumstances^  and  meagre  anecdotes, 
which  he  has  expanded  into  an  hundre(|  pages:  we  believe,  how- 
ever, that  even  this  communication  could  have  existed  but  to  a 
very  small  extent  indeed. 

But  whatever  his  materials  may  have  been^  whether  written 
notes  or  verbal  communications,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  scanty 
and  trivial  to  a  wonderful  degree.  We  cannot  understand  how 
any  man  could  have  talked  even  for  two  hours  with  the  sister  of 
Robespierre  without  having  learned  something  more  interesting, 
and  above  all  something  more  individual  and  characteristic,  than 
the  trash  which  is  here  given.  The  only  evidence  of  its  approach 
to  truth  is  its  entire  unimportance.  Laponneraye  seems  to  be  a 
very  silly,  as  he  certainly  is  a  very  unprincipled*  fellow ;  but  if  he 
bad  been  altogether  fabricating,  he  would  certainly  have  invented 
something  more  suitable  to  the  double  purpose  of  panegyrizing 
Jacobins  and  selling  his  book.  We  therefore  conclude  that  some 
of  the  facts  he  may  have  had  from  Mile.  Robespierre ;  while  the 
ridiculous  eloquence  with  which  he  embroiders  these  trivial  matters 
is  entirely  his  own. 

In  looking  over — as  the  examination  of  these  worthless  publi- 
cations obliged  us  to  do — the  more  respectable  works  on  the 
French  Revolution,  we  could  not  but  observe  how  vague,  unsatis- 
factory, and  even  inconsistent,  are  cdl  the  accounts  of  Robespierre. 
His  name,  indeed,  occurs  in  every  page — his  speeches  fill  the  Afo- 
niteur — his  ambition  and  his  crimes  are  the  commonplaces  of  the 
historian  and  the  moralist ;  but  the  real  objects  and  extent  of  that 
ambition — his  motives  and  actual  share  in  those  crimes,  are  still 
involved  in  contradiction  and  obscurity.  To  this  obscurity  four 
circumstances  have  mainly  contributed: — 1.  the  natural  reserve 
and  mystery  of  his  own  personal  character ;  2.  the  humble  position 
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of  his  family  and  connexions;  3.  the  sinmltaueous  death  of  lU 
those  who  were  interested  in  giving  any  explanatiou  of  bis  aiotives; 
and,  lastly,  his  being  made  the  scape- ^oat  of  at  I  the  suiviviiig 
villains,  who  loaded  his  memory  with  ffwir  crimes  as  well  a2»  km 
own,  and  were  careful  to  stifle  any  inquii  les  which  might  lead  lu 
the  separation  of  his  real  from  his  imputed  otieiice:?. 

From  all  these  causes  it  is  probabie  tliat  ne  shuU  never  obtani 
a  full  insight  into  Robespierre's  character,  the  iitdi vidua!  moiiie? 
of  his  actions^  and  the  exact  scope  and  mm  of  his  ulterior  desig^ts. 
But  something  may  yet  be  done — some  of  \m  coatemporariejs.are 
still  alive.  There  exists  an  immense  ma^s  of  ephemeral  publi- 
cations which  have  been  but  imperfectlv  examined  ;  and  ihe  public 
archives  of  France  do,  or  at  least  did  lately,  contain  a  great  den) 
of  curious  and  unpublished  matter;  all  of  which,  we  tlfiiikf  if  dult 
examined,  sifted,  and  arranged,  would  thtow  very  important  ll^his 
on  this  most  interesting — and,  we  must  say,  still  luiwritten— hi^ 
tory.  We  have  not  the  pretension  of  being  able  to  contribute 
anything  to  such  a  work*;  but  in  the  following  hasty  and,  we  are 
well  aware,  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  events  of  Robespierre's 
life,  we  shall  indicate  some  of  the  doubts  ^md  didictiltlej^  which 
have  struck  our  minds,  in  the  hope  of  directing^  to  their  elucidatioii, 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  have  more  leisure  and  better  oppor- 
tunities of  investigation, 

Franch  MtiLrimiUan  Joseph  hidore  de  jRoiespterre*  was  bora 
on  the  6th  of  April,  173y.+  His  father  was  an  advocate  at  Arras  ; 
he  lost  his  mother  (Mary  Carreau,  a  brewt^r's  daughter)  when  bct 
the  eldest  of  four  children,  wa^  cestui  years  old ;  and  his  father^ 
soon  after  his  wilVs  death,  fled  his  own  country  for  debt— kept 
for  a  ^hort  time  a  French  school  at  Cologne^ — thence  passed  o^^cn 
it  is  said  J  to  England — and,  tiually,  to  America,  and  there  disap- 
peared. Lapoiuieraye  (lor  it  would  be  idle  to  keep  up  the  iut^a 
of  attributing  these  Memoirs  to  Charlotte  Robespierre)  lelb  tu 
tliat  the  father  had  accjuired  great  consideration  by  his  integrity 
und  his  virtues,  and  wu!^  at  once  honoured  and  beloved  by  the 

*  VV'hen  RolH'jtpiLirre  firitt  dppear^'it  in  fbc  wprld  ha  pri^Elx^tl  the  Feudal  piirticii*  ''r 
to  hb  nnmc.  He  was  entered  at  college  ai9  de  Hatte^pitrre — he  wiis  f»Us!t«d  tcr  tb# 
State S'Gt nerd  aa  fie  Kobt^spierre ;  ufter  tliu  abolitiun  of  all  fi'udal  d»rir)£ti^>ni  he  tt- 
jecied  the  tlt^  and  cjilled  himi^elf  Rtihetpierr^,  Of  thiu  thtisc  MemQlrst^r  ii^*  iioti.(«; 
yet  it  Ls  not  ai>  unirapOTtFint  drtumstitJce  ;  CamiHe  DesmouUns,  ii)  one  of  hi*  pttU^* 
catiuni»  recalled  this  disagree  able  fact  to  Robespkire'*  memtJry  in  af»  m^re-^mu  tmw 
'-^half  Gii^rihuU' flattery ^whii^h  we  suspect  wast  marft  likdy  to  havu  cantnhitlfd  lu 
biw  proscription]  even  than  tl:t&  yitysg  Curdefitr  \i&^\L  At  the  momeul  tb&t  GcttiUk 
fevived  this  unlucky  proof  of  the  am/0£?rticy  itf  M,  lU  Rnht^ptertf^  it  yf^%  an  imptiWica 
that  would  have  Be ut  a  \itsn  popular  man  to  thu  ^illutine;  and  Hab«i^ieifmni||llt 
wull  hftve  renietnbeiod  it  with  mortal  resentment, 

f  This  \%  the  statement  in  the  tint  public  mtntjon  that  ever  was  trtade  of  tiiai— ^ 
the  gendral  li&t  of  the  meml^rs  of  the  StAle^i-General ;  ami  il  wuuld  seera  jlm  it  that 
ttv^ttfineat  wu  made  by  hinmetf;  aU  tiie  lal(f  biographic*  give  the  year  \?b9* 
mm  ft   I  wWte 
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whole  city  of  Arras ;  and  suggests,  that  having  been  advised 
to  travel  for  a  short  time  to  alleviate  his  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  he  did  so,  and  died  a  victim  to  his  uxorious  sensibility— 
though  nobody  ever  knew  when,  where,  or  how.  But  Laponne- 
raye  does  not  inform  us  why  his  sensibih'ty  did  not  take  the  more 
obvious  course  of  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his  infant  family, 
instead  of  abandoning  them  in  utter  destitution  to  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

These  Memoirs  are  very  indignant  at  some  biographies  which 
state  (improbably  enough)  that  Robespierre's  diabolical  disposition 
exhibited  itself  almost  in  infancy  by  his  beheading  pigeons  and 
sparrows.  The  Memoirs  do  not  deny,  and  do  not  regret,  that 
Maximilian  sent  thousands  of  men  and  women  to  the  guillotine; 
but  that  he  killed  pigeons  and  sparrows — what  an  atrocious 
calumny !  Not  content  with  a  mere  refutation  of  this  slander,  the 
Memoirs  undertake  to  establish  the  very  reverse:  they  confess 
that  he  did  keep  sparrows  and  pigeons^  Jbut  so  far  from  beheading 
them,  he  would  weep  at  the  even  accidental  death  of  his  little 
favourites.  We  shall  give  one  passage  as  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  absurd  style  in  which  these  Memoirs  have  been  fabricated  :— 

•  A  poor  pigeon,  forgotten  one  night  by  us/  [the  sisters,]  '  in  a 
garden,  perished  in  a  storm.  On  heariug  of  this  death  Maximilian 
burst  into  tears  ;  he  overwhelmed  us  with  reproaches,  which  our 
carelessness  hut  too  well  deserved,  and  swore  never  again  to  trust  us 
with  any  of  his  dear  pigeons.  It  is  now  sixty  yean  since,  by  a  childish 
negligence,  I  thus  excited  the  grief  and  tears  of  my  elder  brother, 
and  even  to  this  hour  mt  heart  iilebds  for  it.  I  seem  not  to  have 
grown  a  day  older  since  the  tragical  end  of  the  poor  pigeon  so  tenderly 
affected  Maximilian  and  so  deeply  afflicted  myself.' — p.  41. 

A  pigeon,  dying — as  if  it  were  a  hot-house  plant — of  being  left 
out  a  night !  and  the  heart  that  still  bleeds  for  it  at  the  end  of 
sixty  }ears  ! — sixty  years,  too,  of  such  events  as  might,  we  think, 
have  afforded  even  the  sister  of  Robespierre  some  better  excuse 
for  a  perennial  bleeding  of  the  heart ! 

After  this  \\e  shall  spare  our  readers  any  further  specimen  of 
the  style  in  which  Laponneraye  inculcates  the  chief,  we  might 
almost  say  the  sole,  topic  of  his  work,  namely  the  extreme  tender- 
ness and  humanity  of  Robespierre's  nature,  and  his  constitutional 
and  almost  morbid  horror  of  blood.  It  is  very  true  that  Robes- 
pierre, and  many  other  of  the  bloodiest  villains  of  the  revolution, 
(Marat  himself,  for  instance,)  began  by  declaiming  against  the 
punishment  of  death, — as  indeed  they  did  against  all  existing  laws 
and  punishments,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons.  We  will  even 
admit  that  men,  not  naturally  worse  than  others,  may,  by  faction, 
frenzy,  or  fear,  be  carried  away  into  excesses  which  in  their  earlier 
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days  they  would  have  contemplated  vridi  horror — but  it  is  Daoaeous 
to  find  a  hack  scribbler  like  this  Laponneraye  stupidly  and  shame^ 
lessly  declaiming  on  the  peculiar  benignity  of  the  most  >!vbolesale 
murderer  that,  we  believe^  the  world  ever  produced.  We  ^all, 
therefore,  trouble  our  readers  no  further  with  this  point 

A  different  and  more  considerable  class  of  writers  have  been 
carried;  by  various  motives,  into  an  opposite  yet  almost  equally 
false  estimate  of  his  character.  They  represent  him  as  h  '  plai 
coquin ' — a  '  niaisy'  a  low  fellow  of  no  abilities,  raised  to  eminence 
by  mere  accident,  blood-thirsty  without  object  or  measure^  i^d 
instigated  to  enormous  wickedness  by  a  blind  and  gnxtuiUmi  ma- 
levolence against  the  human  race.  This  is,  a  priori,  incredible, 
and  seems  indeed  contradicted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.     Robes* 

f>ierre  must  have  been  a  man  of  abilities,-— well  educated, — a  to- 
erable  writer,  an  effective  speaker, — and,  at  least,  a  clever  party 
tactician.  In  a  season  of  general  brutality,  profligacy,  and  cor- 
ruption, his  manners  and  conduct  were  decent,  and  his  personal 
integrity  unimpeached.^  He  had  neither  the  >eloquence  of  Verg* 
niaud  nor  the  vigour  of  Danton,  but-  he  had  a  combination  of 
qualities  which  enabled  him  to  subdue  them,  as  well  as  all  other 
nvals,  and  to  raise  himself  to  the  sovereign  authority  on  the  ruins 
both  of  the  kingdom  and  the  republic.  He  Twe  know  not  who  it 
wast)  took  no  unfair  view  either  of  Maximilian's  character  or  of 
that  of  his  successor,  who  called  Bonaparte  Robespierre  a  cheval, 
—a  military  Robespierre, — and  it  is  probable  tliat  if  Robespierre, 
in  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  had  possessed  or  employed  military  taleots, 
the  Tenth  Thermidar  might  have  been  an  Eighieenth  Brumaire. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  both  the  Robespierres  owed 
their  education,  their  maintenance,  and  even  their  profession  as 
advocates,  to  those  charitable  institutiong  which  they  were  so  actiie 
in  destroying,  and  in  an  especial  degree  to  that  clergy  which  they 
persecuted  with  such  incredible  cruelty.  Maximilian  and  Augustin 
began  their  education  at  the  college  (or  public  school)  at  Airai, 
where  Maximilian  showed,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven,  such  dis- 
positions as,  coupled  with  his  destitute  state,  attracted  the  notice 
and  charity  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  and,  amongst  them,  of  M. 
de  Conzie,  bishop  of  Arras,  who  obtained,  from  the  great  Abbaye 
de  St.  Waast,  one  of  its  exhibitions  to  the  college  of  Louis  le 
Grand,  at  Paris,  for  the  promising  and  interesting  orphan.  On 
his  arrival  in  Paris  another  benevolentecclesiastic,  M.  de  la  Roche, 
a  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  during 

*  '  Let  Girondins  >6  <iechainaient  impitojablement  contn  Robcspidrre  ptrr«qae 
le  succdt  de  ce  qu'on  appeltut  sa  vertu  et  son  t/oquence  lea  irritait.* — 2.  Thkn,  99, 

t  Ab  the  ancient  mythologists  appropriated  all  legendary  wonden  to  Hercules,  the 
moderns  attribute  all  stray  political  btm*  mot$  to  M.  de  TaUeyrand,  and  this  amoagtt 
'the  rest,— but  we  tutpect  undetertredlj* 

eight 
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eight  years  Robespierre  prosecuted  his  studies  widi  so  much  suc- 
ceaSf  and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patrons^  that  when  his 
own  period  of  education  had  been^ — at  the  age  of  nineteen^ — ac- 
complished*  the  vacant  eihibition  was  transferred  to  the  younger 
brother  Augustin.  M.  de  la  Roche,  we  are  told,  died  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Robespierre^s  residence  in  Paris,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
name  nor  theyhteof  the  benevolent  ecclesiastics  who  recommended 
him  to  the  patronage  of  the  bishop.  Did  they  die  in  the  course  of 
nature,  before  the  Revolution,  or  did  they  perish  in  the  massacres  of 
September,  or  were  they  reserved  for  the  lingering  tortures  of  what 
was  ironically  called  dqwrtation  9  We  trust  that  these  good  men, 
like  M.  de  la  Roche,  were  spared  the  agonies  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  guiltless  remorse  of  having  contributed  to  the  elevation  of 
Robespierre.  Still  more  consolatory  would  it  be  if  we  had  any 
reason  to  believe  that  even  one  of  his  benefactors  survived,  and  bad 
been  saved  in  the  general  persecution  by  the  gratitude  of  his  pupil. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  he  always  exhibited  a  certain  degree 
pf  respect  and  protection  to  the  persecuted  clergy,  and  it  has  been 
surmised  that  he  never  wholly  forgot  either  his  personal  obligations 
to  them,  or  the  religious  impressions  which  they  had  given  him. 
This  seems  to  be  admitted  by  writers  the  least  favourable  to  his 
general  character ;  but  we  confess  that  we  discover  no  facts  indi- 
cative of  any  such  feelings. 

Robespierre  now  dedicated  himself  to  the  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted, Laponneraye  says,  to  the  bar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris; — 
we  doubt  this  fact — as  we  do  not  find  his  name  in  the  official  list : 
at  all  events  his  residence  and  his  practice  were  in  his  native  town 
of  Arras,  where  he  obtained  some  literary  reputation  as  well  as  some 
legal  success :  a  small  portion  of  literature  and  law  seems  to  have 
gone  a  great  way  at  Arras,  for  the  materials  on  which  Robespierre's 
provincial  fame  is  built  are  very  trivial. 

Laponneraye  gives  us  (what  he  might  have  received  from  Mile. 
Robespierre)  some  opuscula,  written  by  Maximilian  at  this  period. 
The  first  is  a  dedication  to  the  '  Manes  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau* 
of  some  work,  the  name  and  subject  of  which  we  are  not  told. 
The  fabricator  of  the  autobiographical  Memoirs  (who  also  seems  to 
have  obtained  it  from  Charlotte)  makes  it  the  introduction  to  his 
work :  we  suspect  its  authenticity ;  it  is  indeed  the  kind  of  trash 
which  people  at  that  day  used  to  write  about  Rousseau,  but  it 
certainly  would  be  well  for  Robespierre's  literary  reputation  if 
we  could  exculpate  him  from  having  written,  after  he  had  reached 
the  years  of  discretion  and  was  become  a  senator,  such  nonsense 
at  this: — 

^  Thy  example  shall  be  my  guide.  Thy  admirable  Confessions, 
those  high  and  candid  emanations  of  the  purity  of  thy  soul, — [^the 

most 
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mo^t  beastly  trash  that  eeer  polluted  the  press'] — ^wiU  go  down  to 
posterity,  less  even  as  a  model  of  taste  than  as  a  prodigy  of  wtu, 
I  will  walk  in  thy  venerated  footsteps,  even  though  I  should  leaiea 
name  which  future  ages  may  not  inquire  ahout, — happy  if^  in  the 
perilous  career  which  an  unheard  of  revolution  opens  to  us,  I  diall 
remain  immovably  faithful  to  the  inspirations  which  I  have  imbibed 
from  thy  writings.' — p.  133. 

This  dedication  affords  Laponneraye  an  excuse  for  making 
Charlotte  Robespierre  say-:- 

•  I  know  not  on  what  occasion  it  was,  but  it  is  certain  that  my  broOier 
had  an  interview  with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  This  I  only  know  bj 
the  dedication  he  addressed  to  his  manes.' — p.  44. 

The  autobiographical  Memoirs  had  already  built  on  the  same 
expression  a  long  fable  of  a  sentimental  interview,  of  Mrbicb,  bad 
it  been  true,  Charlotte  might  have  informed  Laponneraye ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  phrase  of  the  dedication  says  only — *  /  saw  you  in  your 
latter  days*  (p.  132)  :  which>  as  the  context  shows,  probablj 
means  no  more  than  that  he  may  have  seen  him  in  the  street 
But  such  are  the  scanty  and  trivial  incidents  with  which  diese 
fabricators  are  forced  to  eke  out  their  pretended  Memoirs. 

But  there  are  some  other  specimens  of  Robespierre's  early  lite- 
rature, the  very  mediocrity  and  insipidity  of  which  make  an  in- 
teresting contrast  with  the  terrible  celebrity  of  his  after  life.  Few 
things  contributed  more  to  the  bad  taste  and  false  morality  which 
prepared  and  accelerated  the  Revolution  than  those  soi^sani 
literary  Societies,  which  propagated  themselves  over  the  whole  face 
of  France ;  and  by  the  natural  operation  of  which  both  the  vzmty 
of  individuals  and  an  esprit  de  corps  became  enlisted  in  the  general 
attack  upon  all  received  principles  and  all  constituted  authori^. 
One  of  these  Societies — that  of  Dijon — announced  so  early  as 
1750  the  ridiculous  question,  Whether  the  arts  and  sciences  had 
been  beneficial  to  mankind  ?  Rousseau  took  the  negative  side  of 
this  thesis,  and  the  success  of  his  paradoxical  essay  bad  a  great 
tendency  to  pervert  the  minds  of  both  the  Societies  themsetves 
and  of  the  candidates  for  their  honours;  the  young  literati  despised 
the  beaten  track  of  received  opinions,  and  *  sought  for  emitience 
in  the  heresies  of  paradox.'  Robespierre  was  one  of  these  ueo- 
phytes. 

In  1784,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Metz  proposed  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  question,  Whence  arises  the  opinion 
which  extends  to  a  whole  fatnily  a  portion  of  the  disgrace  infiieted 
on  a  criminal  by  a  degrading  punishment  ? — and  is  that  opkion 
beneficial  to  society  or  otherwise?  For  this  prize  Robespierre 
became  a  candidate,  and  of  course  took  the  liberal  side  of  the 
question ;  and^  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  Laponneraye  pats 

into 
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into  Charlotte's  mouth  this  significant  remark,  that  Maximilian 
little  thought  that  he  was  pleading  by  anticipation  the  cause  of 
hifi  own  family  ;  but  she  assures — in  a  sentimental  apostrophe — 
his  *  ombre  cherie,'  that  she  is  *  all-glorious  of  belonging  to  his 
blood^ — to  his  blood? — ^yes,  that  is  the  very  word  I 

Some  time  after,  the  Academy  of  Amiens  offered  a  prize  ^^* 
'  Eloge  de  Gresset*  Robespierre'  again  entered  the  lists,  but 
tained  only  an  honourable  mention,  for  none  of  the  essays  were 
thought  worthy  of  the  prize.  One  Dubois  de  Fosseaux  (a  pro- 
fessor, who  afterwards  became  mayor  of  Arras,  and  who,  Lapon- 
neraye  states,  as  if  it  was  something  very  surprising,  from  being 
an  admirer^  became  an  enemy  of  Robespierre)  addressed  to  him 
some  consolatory  verses  on  the  bad  taste  of  the  judges ;  which, 
poor  as  they  are,  show  that  Robespierre  had  already  some  admirers. 
Fosseaux  entreats  him  not  to  allow— 

'  Cette  modestie 

La  compagne  fid&le,  et  le  sceau  da  gtfnie ' — 
to  obscure  his  merit— 

*  Ne  vas  pas,  cependant,  vouloir  priver  ta  t^te 
Des  laariers  immortels  que  la  gloire  t'appr^te.' 

And  proceeding  to  prophesy  his  young  friend's  •  destins  ^lorieux^* 
he  concludes  with  a  triple  compliment  to  his  professional,  his 
moral^  and  his  social  character : — 

*  Appui  des  malheureux — ^rengeur  de  Pinnocence, 
Tu  vis  pour  la  vertu — pour  la  douce  amitit$ ! ' 

But  Arras  itself  was  not  without  one  of  these  Societies,  the 
members  of  which  wore  and  conferred  crowns  of  roses,  and  called 
themselves  Les  Rosatis :  and  in  this  foolery^  we  are  told,  magis- 
trates, krwyers,  judges,  priests,  and  in  short  all  the  gravest  person- 
ages of  the  town  were  not  ashamed  to  partake — a  small  but  not 
unimportant  indication  of  the  disorder  of  the  public  mind.  Into 
this  literary  union  Robespierre  was  of  course  admitted  ;  and  Char- 
lotte it  8eenx9  preserved  an  extempore  song  with  which  her  amiable 
brother  regaled  the  society  on  the  occasion  of  his  admission.  It 
is  really  so  curious  to  see  the  terrible  Maximilian  of  the  Conven- 
tion, under  his  softer  name  of  Isidore,  crowned  with  roses,  and 
singing  des  coupUts  galans  et  spirituels  to  Messieurs  les  Rosatis, 
that  we  thank  Laponneraye  for  having  preserved  this  anecdote  and 
a  copy  of  the  song ;  with  the  first  verse  of  which,  rather  as  a 
moral  than  a  literary  curiosity,  we  present  our  readers : 

'  Remercimens  d,  Messieurs  de  la  SociSte  des  Rosatis, 
'  Air — Rksiste  md,  belie  Aspasie, 
*  Je  vois  Pepine  avec  la  rose 

Dans  les  bouquets  que  vous  m'offrez ; 
£t  lorsque  vous  roe  c^lc^brez, 
Vos  vers  dc^couragent  ma  prose.  Tout 
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Tout  qa'on  me  dit  de  channant. 

Messieurs,  a  droit  de  me  confondre — 
La  rose  est  votre  compliment; 
'  L'tlpine  est  la  loi  d'y  r^pondre ! ' — p.  186. 
Pas  si  bete,  for  a  convivial  improvisation ! 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  all  these  follies  were 
to  bear  their  disastrous  fruits.  The  public  mhad  of  France  had 
become  so  excited  and  perverted  by  a  variety  of  causes  great 
and  small,  and  of  grievances  real  and  imaginary,  that  at  the  pro- 
clamation for  assembling  the  States- General  the  whole  nation 
went  mad,  and  to  this  hour  has  never  recovered  from  its  insanity. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  the  frenzy  was  the 
choice  of  its  representatives ;  and  the  prophetic  eye  of  M  r.  Burke 
saw,  in  the  very  selection  of  the  National  Assembly,  a  pledge  of 
all  the  misrule  and  misfortune  which  followed.  Robespierre — lAo 
had  already  obtained  some  reputation  at  the  bar,  particularly  by 
a  pleading  in  favour  of  some  persons  who  had  erected  lightnmg- 
conductors,  which  their  neighbours  complained  of — Robespierre 
embraced  the  revolutionary  cause  with  ardour,  and  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  what  he  called  the  aristocratical  usurpations  of  the  preli- 
minary arrangements  for  assembling  the  States,  rendered  himself 
so  troublesome  to  the  existing  authorities,  and  so  acceptable  to 
the  lower  classes  of  electors  (for  it  was  almost  universal  suft-age), 
that,  without  any  other  reputation  than  that  of  paradox  and  tur- 
bulence, or  any  other  property  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  his 
garland  of  roses,  he  was  elected  member  for  one  of  the  great  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  His  colleagues  were  still  more  obscure, 
and  so  notoriously  incapable,  that  in  the  first  personal  account  we 
have  ever  seen  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  '  De  Robe^ierre^ 
avocat/  stands  last  indeed  on  the  list,  but  with  this  note,  *  ce  der- 
nier se  charge  deparler  pour  tout  le  reste.* 

In  the  biographies  it  is  stated  that  Robespierre  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  a  silent  member,  and  when  at  last  he  ventured  to 
say  a  few  words  was  little  attended  to.  The  auiobiojfrapkipd 
Memoirs  state  (and  this  is  one  of  a  thousand  proofs  of  their  falsity) 
that '  he  first  ventured  a  few  words  on  the  9Jdth  July  J  M.  Thieis, 
in  his  History  of  the  Revolution,  tells  us  that  his  speaking  was 
heavy  and  pedantic  ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  after  long  practice  be 
attained  in  the  times  of  the  Convention  some  facility  of  extempo- 
rizing. This  cannot  be  quite  true.  Dumont  describes  livelily  a 
scene  which  occurred  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  Assembly : — 

*  The  clergy,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  Tiers  Etat  into  a  umoa 
of  the  orders,  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  the  Tiers  to  a  comfereDce  oo 
the  distresses  of  the  poor.  The  Tiers  saw  through  the  design,  and  jaot 
wishing  to  acknowledge  the  clergy  as  a  separate  body,  yet  afraid  to 

reject 
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reject  so  charitable  and  p6pu]ar  a  propoeition,  knelr  not  what  answer 
to  make,  when  one  of  the  deputies,  after  concurring  in  the  description 
of  the  miseries  of  the  people,  rose  and  addressed  the  ecde^astical  de- 
putation:— "  Go  tell  your  colleagues^  that  if  they  are  so  arunous  to 
relieve  the  people^  they  should  hasten  to  unite  themselves  in  this  hall  with 
the  friends  of  (he  people.  Tell  them  no  longer  to  retard  our  proceedings^ 
and  the  public  good,  by  contumacious  delays^  or  to  try  to  carry  their  point 
by  such  stratagems  as  this.  Rather  let  them^  as  ministers  of  religion^ 
as  worthy  servants  of  their  Master ^  renounce  the  splendour  which  sur- 
rounds themy  the  luxury  which  insults  the  poor.  Dismiss  those  insolent 
lackeys  who  attend  you — sell  your  gaudy  equipages — and  convert  these 
odious  superfluities  into  food  for  the  poor."  At  this  speech,  which 
expressed  so  well  the  passions  of  the  moment,  there  arose  not  applause, 
that  would  have  appeared  like  a  bravado,  but  a  confused  murmur  of 
approbation  much  more  flattering— every  one  asked  who  was  the 
speaker  ? — he  was  not  known,  but  in  a  few  minutes  his  name  passed 
from  month  to  mouth — it  was  one  which  afterwards  made  all  France 
tremble — it  was  Robespiebrx.' — Dumant,  Souv.  de  Mir,,  61. 

This  sally,  assuredly,  however  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  his  old 
benefactors,  was  as  ready,  as  artful,  and  as  eloquent  as  anything  the 
annals  of  that  Assembly  can  produce ;  and,  although  Robespierre 
cannot  be  said  to  have  sustained  the  vigour  of  this  tirst  flight,  or  to 
-  have  placed  himself  on  the  line  of  the  Mirabeaus,  Maurys,  Cazales, 
or  Barnaves— yet  he  certainly  very  soon  distinguished  himself  from 
the  common  herd,  both  by  the  frequency  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  his  discourses.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  few  orators 
the  revolution  has  produced,  first  and  last.  It  might  have  been 
a  priori  expected,  that  a  lively,  loquacious  people,  not  remarkable 
for  diffidence,  familiar  with  every  species  of  histrionic  exhibition, 
and  electrified  through  all  ranks  and  classes  by  the  most  sudden 
and  violent  excitement  which  ever  conflagrated  a  nation — it  might, 
we  say,  have  been  expected,  that  such  circumstances  would  have 
produced  a  crowd  of  orators  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — 
and  it  hardly  produced  one.  Mirabeau,  the  nearest  to  that  cha- 
racter, made  a  few  extemporaneous  sorties,  the  vigour,  audacity, 
and  singularity  of  which  raised  him  to  a  stupendous  eminence ;  • 
but  all  his  orcdions  were  written,  and  the  best  of  them,  as  we  are 
told,  not  written  by  himself.  The  practice  of  the  pulpit — (which, 
under  the  old  regime,  was  very  rhetorical) — and  the  habits .  of  the 
bar  gave  facility  to  a  few  priests  and  lawyers ;  but  on  the  whole, 
considering  that  the  Assembly  consisted  of  near  1^00  mem- 
bers,, the  disproportion  of  oratorical  ability  developed  is,  at  first 
sight,  unaccountable.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  result 
is  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  a  cause  from  which  a  con- 
trary effect  might  have  been  expected ;  we  mean  the  influence  of 
the  irUmnes,  or  what  we  call  the  strangers'  gallertf.    The  direct 
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and  summary  authority  which  these  vociferous  critics  exercised 
over  the  members  operated  in  several  ways  to  repress  the  develope- 
ment  of  oratorical  talent.  Few  men  have  in  their  first  essays  such 
nerve,  coolness,  and  self-possession  as  enable  them  to  face  an 
assembly  even  of  indulgent  colleagues,  much  less  a  still  more  nu- 
merous and  less  ceremonious  audience  in  the  galleries,  ^'lany  who 
might  have  become  by  practice  and  cultivation  considerable 
speakers^  were  probably  awed  into  sileuce  by  those  ferocious  critics; 
and  those  were  most  liable  to  be  thus  awed,  who,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  taste,  the  precision  of  their  logic,  the  elegance  of 
their  language,  and  the  moderation  of  their  views,  might  otherwise 
have  been  likely  to  rank  as  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Assembly. 
And  not  only  did  the  galleries  subdue  diffidence  and  delicacy  into 
silence,  but  they  operated  by  the  intimidation  of  physical  force. 
Members  who  happened  to  take  the  less  popular  side  of  a  ques- 
tion were  outrageously  assaulted — their  houses  were  plundered 
and  burned — and  in  not  a  few  instances  they  narrowly  escaped 
massacre.  That  must  have  been  but  a  bad  school  of  oratory,  where 
one  side  was  nearly  silenced,  and  even  of  the  others  those  only 
were  listened  to  who  pandered  to  the  appetite  of  the  mob  by  every 
extreme  of  exaggeration,  brutality,  and  violence.  These  causes 
appear  to  us  to  account  for  the  gradual  diminution  and  final  sup- 
pression  of  good  speaking  in  the  successive  National  Assemblies, 
and  the  immolation  (under  various  pretences)  of  every  man  of  any 
oratorical  abilities,  the  moment  that  he  evinced  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition to  the  ferocious  frenzy  of  the  galleries  ;  and  we  think  that  it 
is  a  confirmation  of  our  hypothesis,  lluit  since  the  French  Chaiu- 
bers  have  acquired  by  the  Restoration  sonicih in g  like  jtidependence 
of  the  galleries,  there  has  been  more  good  speaking,  and  a  greater 
number  of  good  speakers,  than  the  republican  as.sembUes  (not- 
withstanding  all  their  boasted  abilities  and  energies)  were  able  t€ 
exhibit. 

We  find,  in  one  of  Robespierre's  own  speeches  in  the  .lacobins, 
evidence  of  the  enormous  number  of  this  auxiliary  audience  in  ihe 
first  Assembly  at  Versailles,  accompanied  with  a  shrewd  hint  as  to 
their  influence  over  the  intimidated  representatives-  The  passage, 
besides  its  historical  value,  will  have  eome  additional  interest  lor 
those  who  remember  the  anxiety  that  has  been  lately  ^hown  for  an 
increase  of  accommodation  for  the  public  m  our  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

*  A  still  more  interesting  object  is  the  publicity  of  the  proceadinp 
of  the  National  Assembly  ;  I  mean,  such  n  publicity  us  the  interestt 
of  the  nation  require,  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  limited 
space  reserved  for  the  public  in  the  small  and  incoiivenieiit  place  of 
your  present  sittings  (the  Manege)  is  sufficient  foi'  this  e^entialabj1^cv 
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at  least  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  haTe  calculated  the  causes  of  the 
revolution.  The  animated  and  imposing  spectacle  of  the  six  thousand* 
spectators  who  surrounded  us  at  Versailles  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  courage  and  energy  which  were  necessary  to  our  success.  If  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  has  been  ascribed  the  glory  of  having  pro- 
strated despotism,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  representatives  onli/ 
shared  it  with  the  galleries.* — Discours  aux  Jacobins^  10  Feb.  1792. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere 
sufficiently  stated  and  developed,  that^  throughout  the  whole  revo- 
lution^  the  galleries  entirely  directed  the  assemblies ;  and  although 
all  the  historians  have  noticed  the  insolence  of  the  spectators  on 
particular  occasions,  no  one  has  considered  it  as  what  it  really  was 
— a  regular,  systematic,  organized  power,  never  concealed,  never 
intermitted,  rarely  resisted,  and  always  predominant — the  vultui 
instantis  Tyranni,  before  which  the  several  assemblies  all  quailed, 
but  most  of  all  that  cowardly  and  imbecile  Convention  which  such 
historians  as  Thiers  eulogise  for  its  grandeur  and  energy,  while  it 
was  in  fact  the  trembling  slave  of  its  own  brutal  galleries.  These 
are  important  considerations ;  and  although  our  long  established 
parliamentary  habits  and  traditions  may  save  us  from  any  imme^ 
diate  danger  on  this  score,  we  cannot  but  see  many  indications 
that  it  is  not  altogether  so  visionary,  or  even  so  remote,  as  it  may 
at  this  moment  appear  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  ablest  and  most  popular  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
lost  themselves  successively  by  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  demo- 
cratic current,  and  to  guide  as  statesmen  the  revolution  which  they 
had  excited  as  demagogues.  So  fell  Lafayette,  Bailly,  Dupont, 
Mirabeau,  Talleyrand,  the  Lameths,  Barnave,  Brissot,  Roland, 
Vergniaud,  and  every  prominent  man  in  the  Constituent  and  Le- 
gislative Assemblies.  Robespierre  alone  had  the  instinct,  whether 
of  prudence  or  of  cowardice,  to  repudiate  all  personal  advance- 
ment, all  desire  to  take  any  direct  share  in  the  oflBcial  administra- 
tion of  affairs :  thence  he  obtained  the  reputation  and  name  of 
the  Incorruptible;  and  thence,  by  restricting  himself  to  tlie  mere 
duties  of  a  deputy,  and  by  avoiding  all  the  odium  and  responsibility 
of  government,  this  provincial  lawyer  obtained  such  an  ascendancy 
in  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  eventually  in  the  Convention  and  in  its 
committees,  as  was  in  practice  equivalent  to  a  dictatorship ;  and 
he  fell  at  last,  when  the  necessities  of  his  position  forced  him  to 
take  individually  a  prominent  part,  and  to  appear  personally  as 
the  chief  citizen  of  the  republic ;  but  we  anticipate. 

During  the  progress  of  the  National  Assembly,  Robespierre 
maintained  and  increased  his  popularity  by  many  speeches  and 

*  The  galleries  of  the  Hall  des  Menut  PiainrB,  where  the  Assembly  sat  at  Ver- 
sailles, though  Tery  exteAsive,  could  not  have  held  anything  like  this  number;  but 
we  copy  from  the  original  speech  before  us. 
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motions^  which  we  have  net  room  to  notice  separately^  equal  at 
least  to  those  of  his  rivals  in  talents,  and  generally  exceeding  them 
in  popularity ;  but  towards  its  close  he  made  and  carried  one 
motion,  to  which  some  historians  of  the  Revolution  assign,  we 
think,  a  very  exaggerated  importance — we  mean  the  vote  which 
disqualified  the  members  of  the  Constituent  from  being  re-elected 
to  the  second,  usually  called  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Whether 
this  was  the  selfish  proposition  of  a  man  who  doubted  of  his  own 
re-election,  or  the  mere  impulse  of  a  popularity-hunter,  or  whether 
it  was  the  result  of  a  deeper  calculation  of  its  consequences,  we 
have  no  sufficient  means  of  judging.  He  also  excluded  members 
of  the  Assembly  from  the  ministry ;  and  tells  us  that  he  had  once 
intended  to  extend  the  prohibition  even  to  the  acceptance  of  any 
ofllice  whatsoever^  but  was  dissuaded  from  this  imitation  of 
Cromwell's  self-denying  ordinance  by  the  influence 'of  Petion,  for 
whom  Robespierre  professed  at  that  time  the  utmost  private  and 
public  friendship;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  Petion's  im- 
mediate appointment  to  the  most  prominent  practical  office  in  the 
state,  that  of  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Robespierre's  to  one  of  perhaps 
almost  equal  power,  that  of  Public  A  cm  Her,  may  have  influenced 
this  decision.  Is  it  not  possible  too  ilmt^  by  the  double  efl^'ect  of 
these  decrees,  he  may  have  intended  to  place  himself  in  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  ministry?  May  he  not  have  acted  under  a 
combination  of  various  motives?  Invited  by  the  popularity  of  lb 
measure,  and  contemplating  the  appointnient  of  himself  and  \m 
friends  to  important  offices,  he  ma}  have  been  glad  to  send  alt 
his  rivals  and  adversaries  of  the  first  Assembl)'  back  into  Uu^ 
obscurity  of  private  life ;  and  as  the  Constitution  would  naturallv 
deprive  the  Legislative  of  the  temporary  dictatorial  power  which 
the  Constituent  Assembly  had  exercised,  he  may  have  ihougbi 
that  he  would  be  a  greater  man  with  the  sword  of  the  law  in  bii 
hand,  and  the  Jacobin  Club  at  his  back,  than  he  could  hope  to 
be  in  the  re-elected  body  whose  functions  were  to  be  strict!/ 
legislative. 

Those  who  attribute  such  momentous  and  fatal  effects  to  this 
self-denying  decree  allege  that  the  new  Assembly  was  thereb} 
deprived  of  those  men  who,  having  had  so  much  experience  and 
worn  oft^"  the  sharp  edge  of  their  first  excitement,  were  generallj 
inclined  to  carry  the  Revolution  no  farther—and  the  king  and  \ht 
roj^alists  are  therefore  severely  censured  for  having  countenaticd 
Robespierre's  proposition.  Now  this  reasoning  would  be  very  just 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  existed  any  probability  tibatit 
would  have  been  the  moderate  and  constitutional  members  of  tbe 
old  Assembly  who  would  have  been  re-elected  to  the  now.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  morally  certain  that  none  but  the  mon  vif^ 
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lent  demagogues  ^m>n\d  have  had  the  slightest  chance  of  re-electioo. 
As  it  was^  uot  one  person  who  had  belonged  to  the  privileged  orders 
was  chosen,  nor  more  than  half  a  dozen  consHtutionaliati  of  any 
note  ;  the  rest  were  selected  from  amongst  those  who  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  had  exhibited  the  greatest  revolutionary  zeal  — 
factious  lawyers  —  in6del  sophists  —  club  orators  —  newspaper- 
writers — and  unprincipled  adventurers  of  all  disreputable  classes  and 
characters.  In  times  of  such  popular  excitement,  every  new  election 
must  always  make  matters  worse :  moderate  men  either  retire  or 
are  displaced-^only  the  most  violent  of  the  former  body  are  re- 
chosen — and  th^  new  men,  eager  for  distinction,  seek  it  in  exag^ 
geration.  The  non-election  of  the  Constituents  was,  therefore>  in 
no  degree  the  cause  of  the  anarchy  and  horrors  which  ensued. 
All  the  men  of  rank,  property,  and  experience  would  have  equally 
been  swept  into  oblivion,  and  replaced  by  the  Brissots,  Louvets^ 
Rolands,  Gorsas,  Carras,  Gaudets,  Garats,  and  hundreds  of  other 
names  till  then  wholly  obscure — but  soon  to  have  such  a  mo- 
mentary importance,  and  such  eternal  infamy. 

Prior,  however,  to  this  period,  an  event  occurred  in  which 
Robespierre  bore  a  considerable,  but  still  undefined  share,  and 
which  had  some  important  consequences, — we  mean  the  meeting 
of  petitioners  against  royalty  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  Sunday 
the  17th  July,  179I9  which  terminated  so  bloodily.  At  this  time 
the  great  question  in  discussion  was  whether  the  king's  late  flight 
to  Varennes  was  not  an  abdication,  and  whether  royalty  should  not 
be  abolished.  On  Friday  the  15th,  the  Jacobins  decided  that 
the  PEOPLE  should  be  invited  to  sign  a  petition,  (drawn  by 
Brissot^)  demanding  the  abolition.  This  Robespierre  afterwards 
declared  that  he  disapproved^  from  a  pretentiment  that  it  would  be 
made  an  occasion  and  excuse  for  an  attack  on  the  People.  On 
that  same  day,  however,  the  question  was  decided  by  the  Assembly 
in  the  king's  favour;  and  on  the  next,  Saturday,  the  Jacobins, 
whose  policy  it  was  never  to  get  into  direct  collision  with  the  As- 
sembly, *  ordered  the  petition  to  be  withdr{iwn — the  question  having 
been  decided.'  But  though  the  club  as  a  body  wished  to  keep  up 
appearances  with  the  Assembly,  no  such  reserve  was  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  People.  Another  petition  was  therefore  prepared — 
for  the  signature  of  which  all  citizens  were  invited  to  attend  next 
day,  Sunday,  the  17th  of  July,  at  the  altar  of  the  Country  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars. 

This  meeting  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  overawe,  and  per- 
haps even  to  attack  and  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  dethrone  the 
king.  But  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  the  people  began  to 
assemble  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  two  men,  who  for  some  unac- 
countable purpose  had  hidden  themselves  under  the  altar,  were 

detected 
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detected  and  murdered,  Thia  accident — (if  ii  was  one) — gave 
the  author! ties,  a  reason  &ay  they — an  ej:cuse  ffuy  their  atitsigotiist?* 
for  forcibly  dispersiug  the  meeting, — ^niartial  law  was  ptoclauncd, 
— its  ensign,  the  red  flag^  was  disphyed  ;  Bailly,  as  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  Lafayette,  at  the  head  ol'  tlie  troops,  marched  to  tUc 
Champ  de  Mars.  Some  hundreds  of  the  populace  were  killed^ 
and  the  sedition  suppressed.  The  Assembly  ordered  vigofom 
prosecutions  against  its  authors.  Ilobe^ipierre  is  not  namedi  but 
we  have  an  address  published  on  tUe  occasion  in  ilefenc^  of  birii- 
self  and  the  People,  which  shows  that  he  was  charged  with  bc^jrg 
a  chief  cause  of  all  these  calami  lies,  lu  this  address  he  gin^v 
little  insight  into  his  personal  Gliiire  in  the  transaction,  but  he 
states  one  point  of  importance.  The  partisan.*!  of  L.af:iyi£lL^ 
(Thiers  amongst  the  rest)  represent  the  murder  as  having  b^ew 
committed  by  the  petitioners  in  tiie  laiier  part  of  tlic  day^  in  tbi? 
course  of  the  tumult,  and  as  having  been  the  iLiiiitediate  caui»c  td 
the  extremities  to  which  Lafayette  had  recourse,  Robe^pjerrcj  cHi 
the  contrary,  states  (and  we  can  iiMjdJy  disbelieve  a  statement  *q 
publicly  made  and  not  questioned  at  the  lime)  that  the  adatr  of 
the  two  men  had  occurred  at  seven  iti  the  morning,  and  w^!»  all 
over  hours  before  the  meeting  of  the  petitioners,  which  had  bec« 
fixed  for  and  was  not  held  before  noon.  No  rational  explanaiion 
has  ever  been  given  of  the  object  of  the  two  men,  who  had  brought 
provisions  for  the  day,  and  had  bored  holes  in  the  steps  of  the  altar 
— as  some  writers  guess,  for  the  indulgence  of  indecent  cunotitv. 
We  rather  suspect  them  to  have  been  spies  on  tlie  meeting  ;  hat 
it  was  certainly  very  curious  that  tlieir  unpremeditated  tiiassaer« 
should  have  afforded  so  opportune  a  j  notification  for  niea^tufes 
which  seem  to  have  been  antecedently  piepared.  Thi^  being  the 
first  time — since  the  affair  of  Reveillon,  in  April,  1789,  whidi  *m 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  presently — that  force  was  eujpli^y^ 
to  disperse  a  revolutionary  meeting,  it  made  a  great  ^ensiti/>i}, 
and  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  unpopularity  of  Lafayette  ;  Robi^^ 
pierre  and  all  the  demagogues  were  as  loud  and  virulent  a^Mtij^l 
'  this  wanton  assault  on  peaceable  citizens  met  to  exercise  thair 
constitutional  rights  of  petitioning^,'  as  our  demagogues  were  tl 
the  suppression  of  the  Manchester  meeting  in  JHliO,  This  lopie 
was  so  successfully  laboured  by  Uie  demuerHls,  and  the  tsxettioa 
of  this  authority  was  made  so  odious,  tliat  Uuilly  wn^  di#plftced| 
Lafayette  forced  to  exchange  his  command  at  Paris  for  ooa^ 
the  frontiers,  and  the  agitators,  tliough  baffled  for  the  momtiie, 
obtained  a  conviction  which  emboldened  all  their  subsequent  it* 
tempts,  that  no  man  would  again  dare  to  employ  the  utiliiary  foffct 
in  the  repression  of  sedition. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Assembtyi  Itobespierrc,  we 
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aospect^  aoon  diiBCovered  «th«|t  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  his 
decree  of  noo-election — Petion  absorbled  all  the  popularity  in 
Parisy  and  the  orators  of  the  Gironde  ecHpsed  his  senatorial 
reputation.  He  saw  that  the  Assembly  (which  he  imagined 
haid  exhausted  its  revolutionary  action)  had  gathered,  like  Antaeus, 
fresh  life  and  vigour  from  its  late  contact  with  its  native  soil, 
and.  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of*  trying  new  modes  of 
keeping  himself  in  the  public  eye,  and  of  retaining  the  public 
attention.  He  became  an  assiduous  attender,  a  constant  speaker, 
and  at  length  an  omnipotent  authority  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  which, 
situated  within  a  musket  shot  of  the  Legislative  Chamber,  had 
erected  itself  into  an  auxiliaiy  legislature,  where  the  same  ques* 
tions  were  discussed,  and  with  more  weight  on  public  opinion 
than  in  the  Assembly  itseilf.  On  the  5th  of  February,  179^ — the 
day  that  the  Criminal  Tribunal  was  installed,  and  that  Robespierre 
entered  on  hisH>ffice  of  Public  Accuser — he  pronounced  before  the 
Jacobins  a  speech  containing  his  reasons  for  having  accepted  the 
office — the  principles  by  which  he  meant  to  be  guided — and  his 
resolution  to  hold  it  no  longer  than  he  could  reconcile  it  to  the 
other  and  higher  duties  which  he  owed  to  the  cause  of  liberty — 
meaning,  obviously,  as  a  writer  and  as  a  Jacobin. 

This  address  from  a  magistrate  to  a  club  is  itself  a  proof  that 
the  club  had  already  usurped  the  powers  of  the  government ;  and 
that  a  public  officer,  professing  his  devotion  to  the  Consiiiuiion, 
should  have  adopted  a  course  so  utterly  unconstitutional ^  shows 
the  extent  to  which  anarchy  had  already  proceeded.  But  Robes- 
pierre soon  discovered  that  popularity  and  place,  and,  above  all, 
a  place  which  obliged  him  to  execute  the  laws,  were  totally  in- 
compatible, and  he  hastened  within  three  months  to  resign  a  post 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  done  nothing — as  indeed  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  nragistrate  who  thought  tumults  laudable.  . 

But  though  now  only  a  private  citizen,  his  influence  through  the 
Jacobin  Club  was  so  great  and  so  formidable  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  that  on  die  25th  of  April  Brissot  and  Gaudet — the  one 
the  most  influential,  and  the  latter  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  of  the 
Assembly— <lid  not  disdain  to  come  to  the  Jacobin  Club  with  a 
denunciation  against  Robespierre,  who  replied  on  the  27th  in  a 
set  speech  of  considerable  power,  which  was  not  merely  crowned 
with  tlie  approbation  of  the  society,  but  printed  and  distributed 
over  the  whole  face  of  France.  In  this  speech  he  states,  more 
particularly  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  the  services  at  the 
flrst  electoral  assemblies  of  Artois,  which  bad  procured  his 
election  to  the  States-General.  He  also,  in  answer  to  a  sneering 
interrogatory  of  what  he  had  done  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
replied,  that  this  was,  from  such  a  quarter,  a  most  ungrateful 
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question,  for  that,  at  least,  he  had  made  Briasot  end  Oaodet 
legislators.  *  But  why/  he  says,  ^  are  these  iuaulting  ques- 
tions  asked  me? — even  in  this  society  whose  ver^  existence  is 
a  monument  of  what  I  have  done.  1  defended  it  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  when  those  who  now  come  hither  to  in- 
sult me  had  abandoned  it;  and  the  very  tribune  from  which 
they  attack  me  is  the  evidence  of  tiiy  public  service/  He  then 
complains  that,  after  charging  him  with  doing  nothingf  they  shift 
to  a  contradictory  accusation  of  having  done  too  muchf  and  liare 
invented  the  word  agitator,  whkli  they  contumeliously  apply 
to  him  for  having  endeavoured  to  excite  public  opintOEi  agaimt 
the  intrigue  an^  treason  that  impeded  the  revolution  1 — {R^mt 
de  M.  Robeipierre  i  MM.  Brim)t  %i  Gaudet  le  £7  Avril,  179S)* 
We  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  speech,  because  it  gives  a  fairet 
account  of  the  main  points  of  Robes  pie  rre'j^  political  life  up  le 
that  period  than  we  have  found  elsewhere  ;  it  shows  too  tbi 
commencement  of  that  fatal  war  which  he  waged  against  ihtt 
GirondinSy  and  proves  that  he  could  be  no  ordinary  man  who, 
in  a  private  station,  was  an  object  of  alarm  to  the  supreme 
authority,  and  was  powerful  enough  to  meet  arid  to  defeat,  single- 
handed,  the  most  eloquent  and  influential  of  the  rulers  of  the  state. 
In  one  passage,  indeed,  the  dreadful  secret  of  Robespierre'ft  pre- 
sent  influence  and  future  power  is  indicated.  Blood  and  Termf 
were  the  talismanic  words  of  his  necromancy*  He  atfects  to  in- 
vite the  Brissotins  to  a  reconciliation^ — he  conjures  them,  if  they 
are  really  the  friends  of  the  revolution,  to  bury  in  oblivion  these  ii>* 
temal  disputes,  and  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy.  '  Hastef^/ 
he  says  in  quaint  but  terrible  phraseology^  '  to  causo  the  s^mord  ff 
the  executioner  to  move  horizontally^  so  as  to  nttike  ^ff  th^  hfmit 
of  all  the  conspirators  against  liberty,'  The  guillotine  aooa 
changed  the  dtr^c^ion  of  the  exterminating  axe  froni  tiie  horizmtat 
to  the  perpendicular,  but  the  spirit  of  the  apostrophe  w^»  die 
same,  and  reveals,  we  believe,  the  main  secret  of  Robespierre  t 
policy. 

But  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  depend  solely  on  the  effect «( 
his  oratory  in  the  Jacobins;  he  saw  that  many  of  the  most  letdinf 
men  of  the  new  Assembly—- euch  as  Briasot^  Condorcet,  Louitt^ 
Oorsasy  Carra— had  attained  that  eminence  by  pnbliihing  inc4>^ 
diary  journals,  and  he  too  resolved  to  be  a  jounialtst.  In  the 
annals  of  audacity  and  dupery  we  know  not  a  mom  remarkable 
instance  than  that  Robespierre,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  ^m^ 
stitution,  should  call  a  journal  devoted  to  ilie  overthrow  of  that 
constitution  by  the  title  of  *  The  Defender  of  ike  Cofuf«f»lm«' 
Such  flagrant  impudence  w^uld  appear  miraculous  if  we  had  wt 
recent  examples  in  our  own  day  and  country  that  thoae  who  ire 
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end#«TOuriiig  to  overthrow  all  our  institutiong,  profess,  like  Robes« 
pierre^  to  be  the  retlfiiends  of  the  C(m$iitution* 

This  journal,  which  was  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  of  thirty 
or  forty  pages,  was  published  weekly^  and  is  so  dull,  so  iroid 
of  faots>  so  obscure  even  as  to  the  writer's  meaning  and  objects^ 
that  it  could  have  had  but  little  success,  and  seeoos,  indeed,  to 
corroborate  the  opinion  of  those  who  clepreciate  Robespierre's 
Kterary  talents.  It  was  interrupted  at  the  l£th  Number  by  the 
Tsnth  of  Augtrnt ;  Robespierre  resumed  it  after  his  electioQ  to  the 
Convention,  in  September,  179^,  under  the  title  of  LeHer%  to  hi§ 
CongHtuenfg,  and  continued  it  for  nearly  six  months  more,  in  which 
it  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  enlivened — ^in  the  first  quarter  by 
invectives  against  the  king  and  clamours  for  his  execution— ^nd 
in  the  second,  by  similar  denunciations  against  the  Brissotins,  the 
queen,  and  citizen  Egalit^.  I<  terminated  at  the  lOth  Number  of 
the  third  quarter,  about  the  end  of  March,  1793,  when  Robespierre 
became  too  deeply  engaged  in  his  mortal  strife  with  the  Girondins 
in  the  Convention  to  have  leisure  to  continue  this  flat  and  unpro-' 
fitable  paper  hostility. 

Robespierre's  conduct  in  relation  to  the  attacks  on  the  Tuileries 
on  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  August,  179^9  are  passed  over 
slightly  or  in  silence  by  the  historians,  though  his  participation  in, 
at  least,  the  latter  is  certain  from  many  indications,  and  from  one 
important  fact,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  rebel  Municipality  of 
Paris,  which  usurped  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  night  of  the 
9th  August,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  success  of  the  insur- 
rection of  the  10th.  Robespierre,  however,  with  his  usual  cau* 
tion,  soon  withdrew  from  the  Municipality,  and  we  again  lose 
sight  of  him  till  his  election  to  the  Convention  a  month  after. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  idle  in  that  interval,  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  massacres  in  September 
— the  most  atrocious  crime  that  stains  the  annals  of  mankind—^ 
were  perpetrated  for  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  purpose  of  seeming 
the  election  of  Robespierre  and  his  partizans  for  the  city  of  Paris. 
This  observation  deserves  a  little  development. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  (April  £8,  1789)i  there  hap- 
pened an  insurrection  in  Paris,  which,  not  only  as  it  was  the^sf, 
but  one  of  the  most  serious  and  UTioceountable  of  these  ^meutes,  occa* 
sioned  extraordinary  wonder  and  alarm  y — ^yet  up  to  this  day  we  have 
not  met  in  any  history  or  other  publication  any  rational  attempt 
to  explain  its  cause  or  its  object.  The  facts  were  these.  There 
was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Reveillon,  the  proprietor  of  a  great 
paper-manufactory  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  this  man  was 
wealthy,  and  of  very  respectable  privateVharaoter— he  employed  a 
vast  number  of  vrorkmen,.was  liberal  in  his  politics,  and,  on  the 
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wliole,  a  very  popular  cUizen ;  yet  this  man's  house  and  mami- 
factory  were  attacked,  plundered,  and  burned^  and  lie  himself  nar- 
rowly escaped  witli  liis  life — he  was  only  saved  by  the  interposilida 
of  the  niililarvj  who  lired  on  llie  rioters,  and  many  lives  were  koL 
The  only  cause  that  ever  was  assigned  for  this  extraordioary  o«l* 
rage  was  that  ileveillou  was  reported  (falsely,  it  appeared)  to  haie 
said  that  workmen  could  support  themselves  on  a  mucb  lower  rate 
of  wages  than  they  usually  received.  This  pretence  was  not  cmly 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  so  extensive  and  organhtsd  an 
attack  as  was  made  upon  him,  but  must  have  been  known  la  be 
false  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  where  Reveilbn  was  respecU^ 
as  an  honest  tradesman^  and  beloved  as  a  Uberal  master.  No 
oilier,  however,  has  been  hitherto  alleged;  but  a  printed  handbill, 
which  has  escaped  the  destruction  that  usually  awaits  such  scraps » 
it  still  extant^ — and  this  opens  a  ne*  view  of  the  ease.  The  dfeot 
occnned  just  before  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  State*- 
General*  It  appears  that  some  persons — probably  friends  of  the 
king — finding  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  making  great  efibrts  to 
have  his  ciiV^ue  elected  for  Paris,  endeavoured  to  counteract  liiiti  by 
proposing  a  list  of  moderate  and  impartial  men,  who  were  tikelj, 
from  tiieir  statious  and  business,  to  he  acceptable  to  the  middle 
classes  of  e  lee  Lois ;  they  therefore  formed  a  list,  at  tlie  hmii  of 
which  stood  the  name  o\Revdilon — the  rest  explains  itself.  Re- 
veillon  and  the  moderate  party  through  him  were  to  he  jutimi<iated. 
His  house  was  burned,  his  person  endangered ;  the  Duke  of 
Orleans, ^ — contriving  to  pass  as  by  accident,  at  die  height  of  ihe 
affair^ — marked  the  cause  and  object  of  the  tumuk ;  and  ibe 
result  was,  tiiat  Keveillon  and  the  moderate  list  were  iio  more 
heurd  of,  aud  die  friends  of  the  *  honeskst  citizen  of  France  '  com- 
posed the  deputation  of  Paris.  Qy  this  simple  statement  oiw  of 
the  most  perplexing  riddles  of  the  Revolution  ts  solved,  and  we 
obtuiu  a  cine  to  some  others.* 

Wfjen  the  Tenth  of  August  occured,  the  Brissotins  and  MiwJe- 
rales  were  disposed  in  the  first  moments  to  abjure  and  reprobate 
it ;  when  it  had  become,  beyond  all  expectation,  successful,  mikl 
that  the  fate  of  the  monarchy  was  sealed,  Uiey  hastened  to  vdt»pt 
it,  and  it  became,  and  to  this  hour  remains,  a  matter  of  dtfpttlc 
between  the  two  parties — which  had  the  honour  of  foti tiding  the 
He  public    by  the  events  of  that  day.      This  rivalry  did  not  at 

Thiers,  afler  snyine  that  the  Duke  tit  Orleans  wa^  aceitt^td  ui'  takia^^  umitt  ^^^ 


which  he  doe^,  huiW^Tvir,  tFithout^  a$  it  seems,  tho  least  viiBpiciua  of  tb*^  <0fti>rrmjnm 
tif  t\w  twu  bubjtetfl.  Mr*  AUsiJti — (an  eLij^iit  and  weU-diiposc4  writ^rr,  fctULt  who 
hiLs  nut  collrcted  his  materials  with  sufficient  care )— dtje*  nut,  «e  lH*lt**vi»,  laealMo 
the  ciicuixivtani^e  at  oil :  yet  it  was  &Q  rettiarabltf  in  itft  Uay  ft»  Ui  fumUh  iWfD^t^ 
iags  to  thfS  spLeadid  work  caUed  '  Tableaux  Hhti^riquti  df  ta  Jiitoimfion^ 
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all  tally  with  the  views  of  the  Mountain,  particularly  as  the 
elections  for  the  Convention  were  about  to  be  made,  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended that  the  soberer  majority  of  the  electors  of  Parb  might 
be  inclined  to  the  candidates  of  a  popular  but  still  more  moderate 
character  than  Robespierre  and  his  partisans.  It  became  then 
necessary  to  apply  the  engine  which  had  been  found  so  effective  in 
the  case  of  Reveillon ;  and  accordingly  the  massacres  of  the  i2d,  3d, 
and  4th  of  September  filled  Paris  with  consternation  and  horror ;  and 
the  succeeding  days  saw  elected  without  opposition  that  deputation  of 
Paris, '  damtied  to  everlasting  faikie,'  which,  as  it  derived  its  power 
from  blood  and  terror,  perpetuated  it  by  deluges  of  blood  and  a  suc- 
cession of  terrors,  of  which  the  world  has  had  no  other  example. 
Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  develope  all  the  details  which  corro- 
borate this  explanation  of  the  first  cause  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember ;  but  the  time  of  the  election  and  the  names  of  the  deputies 
elected  will,*  we  think,  influence  the  opinion  of  every  calm  investi- 
gator of  political  causes  and  effects.  Let  us  not  be  supposed  to 
say,  even  in  the  case  of  Reveillon,  and  much  less  in  that  of  the  Sep- 
tember massacres,  that  the  actual  executioners  were  aware  of  the 
object  for  which  they  were  employed ;  by  no  means :  such  a  dis- 
closure, or  even  a  suspicion  of  it,  would  have  defeated  the  scheme ; 
but  in  both  cases  advantage  was  taken  of  extraneous  accidents ; 
and  while  the  chief  directors  of  the  seditions  had  the  result  of  the 
elections  alone  or  chiefly  in  view,  the  populace  was  excited  and 
maddened  by  every  stimulating  falsehood  for  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  afforded  any  pretence.  It  is  very  probable, 
too — as  to  the  massacres  quite  certain — that  the  events  ex- 
ceeded in  extent  and  enormity  the  calculations  of  some  of  their 
planners ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that,  though  they  may  have  ex- 
ceeded the  intention  of  their  instigators  in  one  dzrectiori,  they  fell 
short  of  it  in  another.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  in 
September  it  was  intended  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  Girondin 
leaders.  Brissot  was  certainly  in  danger ;  Roland,  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  was  saved  only  by  his  absence  from  home  from  a 
detachment  sent  to  arrest — probably  to  murder  him ;  and  his  death 
M'ould  no  doubt  have  been  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of  the  whole 
party.  Happier  would  it  have  been  for  him  and  them,  both  in 
their  persons  and  reputation,  if  they  had  then  died,  instead  of 
basely  living,  as  they  did,  to  palliate  and  excuse  these  atrocities, 
and  to  fall  within  a  few  months,  by  a  variety  of  lingering  deaths, 
the  dishonoured  victims  of  the  same  assassins  whom  they  had  at 
first  flattered  and  screened. 

»*  Robespierre,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulms,  David,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Le- 
ge re ,  Panit  Sergent,  Billaud-Varennes,  Auguatin  Robespierre,  Collot  d'Hvrbois, 
DasauH,  Freron,  Marat,  and  Philippe  Egalit^:  a  congregation  of  villains  to  which 
the  annals  of  human  depravity  cannot  affoird  a  parallel ! 

It 
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Tt  is  the  fashion  of  lat^  to  ^xtol  the  Girondine  party,  and  parti- 
cularly Roland,  and  that  mattresse  femme  his  wife ;  but  any  one 
who  will  read  impartially,  and  with  a  careful  referente  to  datet^ 
their  own  accounts  of  these  transactions,  must  see  that,  during  the 
long  preparation  for  the  massacre,  and  the  height  and  fury  of  its 
execution,  the  minister  and  his  colleagues  exhibited  the  basest 
apathy,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  second  and  third  days»  when 
they  found  themselves  in  danger,  that  they  took  those  measures — 
not  of  repression,  but— of  complaint — on  the  evidence  of  which 
their  eulogists  now  deny  their  participation  in  this  tremendous 
guilt.  We  find  this  fact  concisely  stated  and  proved  in  the 
Histoire  Parlementaire  de  la  RevoltUion,  a  liberal  publica- 
tion:— 

*  On  the  third  of  September,  the  police,  by  order  of  the  Commane, 
proceeded  to  Brissot's  residence,  and  seized  and  examined  his  papen. 
[Here  follow  copies  of  the  original  docunieots.]  It  was  eTen  Bald 
that  eight  orders  of  arrest  had  been  issued  agdnst  the  Oirondins; 
but  no  proof  of  this  appears  beyond  the  affair  of  Bris^ot*  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  tins  bold  attempt  awoke  the  mini^terM  of  hii 
(Brissot's)  party ;  and  Roland  (who  on  the  turning  of  the  Brd  bad 
written  to  the  Convention)  wrote  on  the  4t/i  a  pressing  letter  to  Saih 
terre*  &c. — Hist.  Pari  vol.  xvii.  p,  430. 

The  massacres,  then,  had  been  going  on  for  twenty- four  houn 
before  Roland  so  much  as  complained ;  and  it  \^as  not  till  ibe  4th 
that  he  applied  to  the  commander  of  tlie  oitlltary  force^ — which 
never  came. 

The  Indian  savage  believes  that  he  jtihcritB  the  virtues  of  dl 
the  enemies  he  sla^s ;  Robespierre,  on  the  Scimc  pi  iucipk,  it 
loaded  with  all  the  crimes  of  the  moubters  wliom  lie  sumvcd| 
and  accordingly,  M.  Thiers  and  that  class  of  hi&turiaua  not  onlj?; 
palliate,  but  applaud  the  conduct  of  Roland  and  Petion— while 
we  confess  that  we  look  upon  them  as  oniy  meaner  and  mott 
hypocritical  villains— quite  as  guilty,  quite  as  bloodvi  but  only 
more  contemptible — than  the  Marats,  the  Dantons^  and  tlie 
Robes  pierres. 

Indeed,  of  all  the  actors  in  the  whole  tragedy  of  the  revolu- 
tion, there  are  none  whom  we  regajil  witli  no  much  scorn  as 
the  selfish,  cruel,  cowardly,  and  imbecile  faction  of  the  Gironde, 
who,  if  they  had  had  any  thing  like  honour,  consistency,  amt, 
courage,  might  and  would  have  savt:d  their  cautitry  aud  them* 
selves  from  the  massacres  of  September,  the  murder  of  ihti 
king,  and  their  own  proscription  of  the  3\^t  of  May.  They  never , 
exhibited  any  energy  but  against  the  vanquished — nor  any  touch 
of  humanity  till  they  themselves  were  in  danger,  Against  such  a 
timid  flock  of  praters  and  intiiguers,  weuthercocks  and  trimjucrfi,  _ 
Trho  were  base  enough  to  arrogate  the  merit  of  criitn^  wiiich  lli«j 
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had  not  commitledy*  and  wbo  skulked  and  coiv^red  under  the 
storm  they  had  raised,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  insane  audacity 
of  Marat,  the  ferocious  energy  of  Danton,  and  the  cold-blooded 
calculation  and  inflejubb  consistency  of  Robespierre,  should  have 
prevailed*  These  last  have  earned  the  abhorrence  of  mankind ; 
as  to  the  former,  an  almost  equal  abhorrence  is  only  mitigated  by 
contempt*  If  any  reader  thinks  we  deal  too  severely  by  this 
celebrated  Gironde^  we  would  ask  them  only  to  read,  even  in  the 
moet  partial  history,  the  account  of  their  miserable  manoeuvres  on 
the  trial  of  the  king,  and  their  dastardly  indecision  in  the  crisis  of 
their  own  fate  on  the  Slst  of  May  and  the  2ud  of  June,  1793. 
We  must  add  one  trait,  which  is  eulogised  by  all  their  admirers—* 
which  M.  Thiers  calls  * ni6/ii?ie,'— but  which,  in  our  judgment,* 
exhibits  nothing  but  childish  bravado  and  disgusting  levity. 
Twenty  •one  of  them,  after  an  iinprisonment  of  four  or  five 
months,  were  sent  (on  the  31st  of  October,  1793)  to  the  scaffold, 
smd  they  spent  the  night  preceding  their  death-— how? — ^in  the 
festivities  of  a  supper,  enlivened  with  patriotic  and  bacchanal  songs; 
and  they  solaced  their  passage  next  morning  to  the  place  of  execu** 
tion — by  singing  the  marteUaise  in  chorus.  Imagine  one^and* 
twenty  senators — the  conscript yaMer«  of  the  republic-^condemned 
by  a  most  iniquitous  sentence,  (for  such  it  was  as  re|arded  the 
offences  with  which  they  were  charged,)  and  leaving  their  families, 
their  friends,  and  their  country  in  a  bloody  anarchy  which  they 
had  helped  to  create — imagine,  we  say,  such  men  going  to 
execution — not  penitent  for  their  individual  errors,  nor  for  the 
public  mischiefs  to  which  they  had  contributed-— not  even  grave 
at  the  dismal  prospects  of  their  country,  nor  impressed  with 
any  sense  of  that  future  world  on  the  verge  of  which  they  stood^ 
but — stngifig^— singing  in  the  condemned  cell  •— singing  in  the 
executioner's  cart !  When  we  read,  in  flowery  declamatioiM,  of 
*  the  majestic  wisdom  and  the  exalted  eloquence '  of  Vergaiaud 
and  his  colleagues,  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  this  their  last 
hoarse  and  hollow  song^  broken  by  the  rattle  of  the  wretched 
tumbril  which  jolted  £em  to  execution.  Oh  bloody  farce  l«— 
Oh  impious  buffoonery  !  Oh  what  a  contrast  to  the  last  hours 
of  the  Son  of  St  Louis — of  the  heroic  Queen — of  the  angelic 

*  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Gironde  had  little  actire  share  in  the  ttntk  of  Augutt^ 
and  none  at  aU  iu  the  massacres  of  September  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
wer^  fifuilty  of  exciting  the  frensy  which  rendered  these  crimes  possible.  How  can 
Vergniaud — a  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  sense  and  shrewdness — be  acquitted 
of  having  encouraged — nay,  of  having  suggested — the  massacres,  when,  on  the 
Sunday  rooming,  aftw  hours  b^ore  the  ma»taort$  had  cowtmtncedf  amd  two  daif$  after 
ii  wa$  wtivereaSy  himwn  that  the^  were  intended^  he  addressed  a  deputation  of  the 
blood-thirsty  Oomwmne  in  these  words — '  Parisians !  it  is  to-dat  that  you  must  display 
A  GREAT  BNaBQY ! '  Within /oMT  houTt  thii  very  Cemmunet  thus  instigated  to  energy^ 
began  the  maiaacrei* 
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£lizabetli,  and^of  the  host  of  Christian  martyrs  immolated  on  the 
same  scaftbid !  .  . 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Robespierre,  though  aot.lbe  most 
prominent  accuser  of  the.  Girondins^— 4hat  task  was  deferred  to 
Danton,  Marat,  and  Chabot-^was  their  most  effective  eneraj. 
The  feud  between  them  and  Robespierre  had  long  been  deadly, 
and  was  envenomed  by  their  having  once  been  do$e  alUei. 
Petion,  who  subsequently  adhered  to  the  Gironde,  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  Robespierre's  bosom  friend ;  and  during  the  Consti- 
tuent they  acted  with  so  much  union  as  to  have  been  called  two 
fingers. of  the  same  hand.  Laponneraye  gives  a  letter  from  Ma- 
dame Roland^  to  Robespierre^  written  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
deference  and  admiration  ;  and  even  one  of  his  accusers  (Barba- 
roux)  expatiated  on  how  much  they  had  *  all  loved  him,*  The 
causes  ot  the  change  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.f 
The  cold  and  repulsive  manners  of  Robespierre,  his  haughty 
reserve  and  isolated  ambition,  may  have  given  umbrage  to  ttw 
gay,  familiar,  and  gregarious,  though  not  less  ambitious  Girondins; 
while  their  accession  to  fame  and  power,  by  their  election  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,,  (from  which  RobesjMerre  had  excluded  him- 
self,) must  have  indamed  his  characteristic  envy  and  malignity. 
We  have  already ,  expressed  our  suspicions  that  Robespierre  may 
have  aimed  at  the  mmistry ;  if  so,  he  probably  was  thwarted  by 
tlie  new  party,  which  distributed  the  offices  amongst  themselves; 
and  it  may.be  added,  that  Robespierre^s  ambition,  while  excluded 
from  the  Assembly  and .  the  Cabinet,  could  have  had  no  other 
possible  occupation  but  that  of  censuring. and  opposing  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  Ministry  and  the  Chamber — these  were  the  Gi- 
rondins. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  course  of  this  enmity,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  public,  at  least,  the  Girondins  were  the 
aggressors.  Their  attacks  on  Robespierre  have— *since  the  general 
odium  with  which  his  subsequent  atrocities  have  covered  his 
very  name — been  highly  eulogized,  but  at  the  time  they  were 
made  he  was  no  more  guilty  ^an  themselves — their  enmity  was 

*  He  say&he  had  the  copy  from  Chailotte  Robespieire;  And  it  nmy  b«8o;  btitwt 
have,  we  think,  seen  it  before. 

t  RobMpierre^B  letter  to  PtotioD,  in  reply  to  Petk)n*8  attack  on  him  at  the  time  of 
Loiuret*!  accuaatkm,  is  a  very  important  document  as  to  the  causes  of  the  schism  be- 
tween Robespiene  and  the  Girondins,  and  as  to  the  share  of  the  respectif«  parties 
in  the  excesses  of  the  20th  June,  10th  August,  and  2nd  September.  It  is  moreofvr 
written  with  so  much  spirit,  that  we  suspect  Camille  Desmouhns  may  hare  had  a 
hand  in  it,  Thiers  gives  Petion's  speech  ss  <  a  most  admirable  and  important 
document/  but  does  not  even  allude  to  Robespierre^s  much  more  able  and  interesting 
reply.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Adolphus's  '  Bistory  of  the 
Rtrvohition/  the  best  BngUsh  worl^— indeed  we  may  say  the  best  worii— on  tbs 
8ul>ject 
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provoked. by  no  better  motive  than  pergonal  rivalry,  and  in  (>fir- 
suing  chronologically  ihe  course  of  causes  and  effects,  it  seems 
probable  that  tbe  hostilities  of  the  Gtrondins  drove  Robespierre 
m  his  own  defence  into  the  extreme  measures  by  which  he  outbid 
them  in  the  auction  of  popularity  and  power.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Brissot  and  Gaudet  formally  attacked  him  in  the  Jac6bins. 
They  accused  him  of  monopolizing  popularity,  of  aiming  at  the 
exclusive  reputation  of  patriotism,  and  finally  and  ridiculously 
proposed  that  this  dangerous  citizen  should  by  some  kind  of  ostra- 
cism* be  sent  into  exile.  On  the  other  hand>  the  Commune  o( 
Paris  was  filled  by  Robespierre's  adherents,  and  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  it  was  not  without  his  connivance  at  least  that  they 
ventured  to  take  measures  against  the  liberty  of  Brissot  and  the 
life  of  Roland. 

Under  this  exasperation  of  mutual  injuries,  the  parties  met  in  a 
new  field  of  battle — the  National  Convention — ^and  on  its  very  first 
assembly,  tbe  21st  of  September,  179^,  arrayed  themselves  in 
avowed  hostility — Brissot  and  the  Girondins  replacing  the  CSte 
D^roitf  while  Robespierre  with  the  deputation  of  Paris,^  and  all 
the  ultra- Jacobins,  clustered  on  what  was  then  first  called  the 
Mountain. 

A  mortal  strife  now  began ;  and  the  fate  of  the  king  was  the 
first  great  object  of  solicitude  with  both  parties^ — not  for  his  sake, 
but  their  own.  The  Girondins  had  deposed  him — the  Mountain, 
according  to  the  inevitable  laws  of  faction,  (as  certain  as  those  of 
nature — indeed  they  are  the  same,)  outbid  them  by  proposing  his 
execution.  The  Girondins  foresaw  that,  if  their  adversaries  ob- 
tained this  victory,  they  themselves  were  lost;  and  their  great 
anxiety  now  was  how  to  play  their  selfish  and  unprincipled  game 
in  the  mode  least  dangerous  to  their  popularity  and  power.  Acquit 
him  they  dare  not ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  averse  to  his 
death,  as  the  triumph  of  the  Mountain — they  halted  between  two 
opinions,  and  fell  into  a  course  of  half  measures  which,  as  usual, 
ruined  their  projectors.  They  seem  to  have  hoped  to  anticipate 
and  elude  this  difficulty  by  an  early  attack  on  the  Mountain.  If 
they  should  be  able  to  depopularise  and  defeat  it,  on  other  grounds^ 
before  the  king's  trial — they  might,  they  hoped,  be  relieved  from 
the  embarrassments .  in  which  that  proceeding  could  not  fail  to 
involve  them.  The  Roman  history  had  been  employed  by  the 
Republican  writers  as  the  text-book  of  the  Revolution.  All  kings 
were  Tarquins  and  Neros — every  patriot  a  Brutus,  Cato,  and  Ci- 
cero-^and  the  leader  of  each  defeated  faction  became  in  turn 
Sylla,  Clodius,  and  Catiline.    The  Girondins  now  endeavoured 

*  Discoura  de  M.  Gaudet  atut  Jacobjps,  25  Avril,  1792  j  and  Kfiponse  do  M. 
Bobespierre  le  27,  p*  12, 

.   '  -  to 
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to  avail  themselves  of  these  pedantic  aod  inapplicable  preoedei^. 
Nothing  in  Roman  history  was  so  odious  as  the  Tfiumviraie,^-' 
nothing  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  a  Z^ictotor,— and  accord 
ingly  they  accused  Danton^  Marat,  and  Robespierre  of  intending 
to  establish  a  Triumvirate^  and^  with  no  great  consistency,  Robes- 
pierre>  individually,  of  aiming  at  the  Dictatorship ;  on  no  other 
grounds,  as  is  admitted,'*'  than  some  vague  phrases,  in  which  Marat 
and  other  supposed  friends  of  Robespierre  expressed  the  opinion— 
which  more  sober-minded  men  must  have  entertained — that  out  of 
the  anarchy  in  which  they  were  involved  there  could  be  no  escape 
but  by  a  concentration  of  power  in  fewer  hands. 

As  early  as  the  ^5th  of  September,  179^1  these  charges  were 
publicly  made  by  Vergniaud  and  others  in  eloquent  deciamationay 
and  by  Barbaroux  and  Rebecqui  with  the  allegation  of  particular 
facts.  Robespierre — whether  from  caution  or  want  of  readiness — 
never  seems  to  have  been  very  forward  or  very  explicit  in  his  own 
defence ;  but  Danton  rushed  to  the  tribune  and  exculpated  himself 
and  his  friend  with  his  usual  talent  and  audacity,  Robespierre 
then  made  a  long  and  inconclusive  protestation  of  bis  patriotism, 
which  was  not  much  to  the  purpose,  and  certainly  appeared  rather 
to  evade  than  deny  the  imputation.  Then,  for  the  first  iims, 
Marat  rose  to  address  the  assembly.  The  majority — for  auch  the 
Girondins  and  moderates  incontestably  were  in  the  first  months 
of  the  Convocation — affected  surprise  and  horror  at  seeing  this 
libeller,  this  avowed  advocate  of  blood  and  anarchy,  in  the  new 
character  of  a  legislative  orator,  and  attempted  to  hoot  him  down. 
*  I  perceive,'  said  he,  '  that  I  have  enemies  here.' — *AU,  o/Z,  all 
are  your  enemies !  *  vociferated  the  almost  unanimous  assembly*— 
that  self*same  assembly  which,  three  months  after,  erected  bis 
image  in  their  hall,  and  inscribed  his  name  in  their  Pantheon,  with 
nothing  short  of  divine  honours.  They  attempted,  we  say,  to  hoot 
down  the  future  god  of  their  idolatry — but  he  boldly  persisted :-« 

*  They  talk  of  triumvirates  and  dictatorships,  and  attribute  these 
designs  to  the  metropolitan  members.  Well,  I  owe  it  to  justice  to  de- 
clare that  my  coUe^ues,  and  especially  Danton  and  Robespierre,  have 
always  opposed  the  opinions  which  I  avow  on  this  point  \  I,  first  and 
alone,  of  all  public  writers  in  France,  have  thought  of  a  Dictatorship 
as  the  only  means  to  crush  (icraser)  the  anti* revolutionary  traitors. 
If  this  be  punishable,  punish  me,  and  me  alone — hut  fir^i  hear  me.'-^ 
Moniieur,  27  Sept.  1792. 

*  Thiers,  a  staunch  advocate  for  the  Gironde,  admits  of  Bobttspierre't  Mates 
against  Louvet's  charge,  that '  tout  ce  qui  lui  ^tait  personnel  6tait  juate,  II  y  avail 
de  rimpndence  de  la  part  des  Girondins  a  signaler  un  projet  d*u9itrpmiicm  la  «»^  il 
n'y  avait  Aicore  qu'nne  ambition  (Ttfi^^nce— Robespierre  n'^tait  otcorv  ixViia j'sfc^f  * 
Thiers;  tonu  ii.  p.  W-Qd. 

And 
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And  thej  were  obliged  to  hear  him  repeat  in  diat  place^  not  merely 
die  doctrine  of  the  Dictatorship,  but  those  extravagant  instigations 
to  wholesale  murder^  for  which  his  journal  was  so  infamously 
notorious. 

Vergniaud  inade  an  eloquent  and  indignant  reply^  in  which  he 
cited  a  phrase  of  Maraf s  journal  of  that  very  day^  which  (though 
not  exactly  within  our  present  scope)  we  too  shall  quote  as  a 
striking  proof  of  Marat's  boldness,  sagacity,  and /oreM^g^A/;  — 

*  Seeing  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  this  Convention,  I  own  that  I 
despair  of  the  public  safety, — if  in  our  first  eight  sittings  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  constitution,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  hoped  from  us.  Fifty  years  of  anarchy  await  you,  and  you  will 
emerge  from  it  only  by  the  power  of  some  dictator  who  will  arise — a 
true  statesman  and  patriot.  0  prating  people^  if  you  did  but  know 
how  to  act/'— Ibid. 

After  a  long  and  furious  debate,  the  Convention,  on  the  motion 
of  Robespierre's  friends,  passed  to  the  ^  order  of  the  day,'  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  equivalent  to  a  victory.  On  the 
29th  October,  however,  another  scene  of  the  same  kind,  but  more 
solemn  and  important,  was  acted :  Roland  made  a  report  against 
the  agitators  in  general, — Robespierre,  always  sufficiently  ready 
to  reply  to  general  accusations,  answered  him  with  boldness,  but 
happening  to  say,  Who  dares  accuse  me  ?  Louvet  (the  licentious 
novelist)  electrified  the  assembly  by  answering,  /  do — anS  pro- 
ceeded to  develope  his  accusation.  The  majority  loudly  encouraged 
Louvet — Danton  urged  Robespierre  to  reply  instanter,  and  on  his 
hesitating  he  again  took  the  lead.  The  same  topics  were  renewed  by 
nearly  the  same  speakers,  aiid  the  affair  was  suspended  by  Robes- 
pierre's obtaining  an  adjournment  of  a  week  to  prepare  his  answer. 
We  cannot,  from  any  information  we  possess,  determine  whether 
this  habitual  reluctance  of  Robespierre  to  answer  on  the  moment 
— which  was  obvious  on  all  these  important  occasions,  as  well  as 
on  his  last  final  struggle — arose  from  incapacity  or  from  pru- 
dence. On  many  other  occasions  he  seems  to  have  been  super- 
abundantly ready  and  fluent,  and  it  is  admitted  that  he  had  at  last 
attained  a  considerable  ease  of  improvisation.  We  suspect  that 
both  these  causes  operated — that  he  was  personally  timid  as  well 
as  cautious,  and  that  he  was  never  able  *  to  screw  his  courage  to 
the  sticking  place '  till  he  had  maturely  considered  and  prepared 
the  course  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  adopt. 

The  heads  of  Louvet's  accusation  are  remarkable,  as  showing 
what  were  at  this  time  the  crimes  imputable  to  Robespierre : — 

*  I  accuse  you,  Robespierre,*  says  Louvet,  *  of  having  long  calum- 
niated the  purest  patriots,  and  particularly  in  the  days  of  September, 
when  such  calumnies  were  really  proscriptions*      I  accuse  you  of 

having 
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having  produced  yourself  as  an  object  of  popular'  idolatry y  and  of 
having  caused  it  to  be  rumoured  that  you  are  the  only  man  capable  of 
saving  the  country.  I  accuse  you  of  having  degraded,  insol^,  and 
persecuted  the  National  Representation, — of  having  tyrannized  by 
intrigue  and  fear  over  the  Electoral  Assembly  of  Paris ^  and  of  having 
aimed  at  supreme  power  by  calumny,  violence,  and  terror ;  and  I 
demand  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  your  conduct' — 
Moniieury  Oct  31. 

Here  we  see  is  no  allegation  of  facts  (unless  the  vague  hint 
about  the  elections  may  be  so  called)^  and  but  a  very  loose  imputa- 
tion of  bad  motives  and  ulterior  designs ;  and  it  must  always  be 
recollected  that  this  accusation  was  directed  against  a  private 
citizen  who  held  no  office,  who  had  no  part  in  the  adnuDistratioa 
of  afi'airs,  who  did  not  even  belong  to  any  of  the  executive  councils 
or  committees,  and  to  whom  his  ^  popularity '  and  the  foolish 
*  idolatry  of  the  public  '  are  objected  as  crimes  against  the  state. 
Such  accusations  would  have  been  topics  fit  enough  for  an  in- 
vective harangue ;  but  as  grounds  for  a  formal  criminal  charge 
they  were  ridiculous ;  and  accordingly,  when  Robespierre  made 
his  defence  on  the  oth  of  November,  he  obtained  a  triumph  simifav 
to,  but  much  more  important  in  its  consequences,  than  that  of  the 
25th  of  September. 

It  is  but  justice, — for  even  the  devil  should  have  his  due, — to 
observf ,  that  if  the  Girondins  had  been  successful,  Robespierre 
must  have  been  sent  to  the  scaifold ;  and  if  Robespierre  afterwards 
contributed  to  send  them  thither,  it  is  clear  that  he  only  served 
them  as,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  they  would  have  served  him : — ^it 
was  a  fight  for  life  between  a  wolf  and  a  tiger. 

The  Girondins  all  along  afiiected  to  confound  Marat  widi 
Robespierre, — at  this  copartnership  Robespierre's  pride  and  pru- 
dence were  equally  offended.  In  his  defence  he  repudiated  all 
responsibility  or  share  in  Marat's  election,*  or  any  concurrence 
in  his  opinions,  and  he  even  asserted  that  he  had  never  seen  him 
but  once,  (in  private,  of  course,  he  must  have  meant,)  when,  *  in 
a  visit  which  Marat  paid  him,  he  took  occasion  to  remonstrate  widi 
him  on  the  violence  of  his  writings,  which  many  good  patriots 
regretted.'  But  this  disclaimer  did  not  satisfy  his  jealousy.  The 
Jacobin  Club  complained  of  the  affectation  with  which  some  per- 
sons identified  Marat  and  Robespierre^  and  came  to  a  formal 
resolution  (2Srd  Dec.  1792),  promulgated  to  all  their  affiliated 

*  This  assertion,  which  was  in  some  degree  true,  is  not  inconsistent  withBobct- 
pierre's  general  influence  in  the  choice  of  the  metropolitan  members.  There  seems 
to  have  been  towards  the  end  of  the  election  some  deficiency  of  villains  notorious  sad 
bold  enough  for  the  mission;  the  ex-capuchin  Chabut  and  the  ultra-Jacobins  no- 
posed  Marat,  and  he  was  elected— assuredly  nut  without  Bobespiene'a  consent,  but 
perhaps  without  bis  open  assvttihce* 

societies^ 
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societies,  in  which  they  warned  all  true  patriots  not  to  confound 
these  two  names ;  they  acknowledged  Marafs  services  in  his  own 
peculiar  line,  but  they  recorded  a  higher  degree  of  confidence  and 
respect  for  the  more  prudent  patriotism,  the  more  statesmanlike 
views,  and  the  higher  abilities  of  Robespierre. 

The  attempt  of  the  Oirondins  to  defeat  the  Mowntain  in  this 
preliminary  fight  having  thus  failed,  they  were  obliged  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  the  king^s  trial  on  its  own  ground.  Their  difficulties  were, 
io  themselves,  great — their  dishonesty  and  indecision  rendered  them 
fatal.  They  did  not  choose  to  risk  their  popularity  by  the  plain 
and  conscientious  course  of  acquitting  the  king,  either  on  the  broad 
ground  of  his  innocence,  (of  which  not  one  of  them  had  or  could 
have  any  doubt,)  or  even  on  the  more  technical  plea  of  his  con- 
stitutional inviolability ;  but  resolved  on  the  base,  and  foolish,  and 
— to  them  as  to  him — fatal  expedient  of  voting  him  guilty,  and 
of  compounding  with  their  honour  and  consciences  by  inflicting  a 
punishment  short  of  death. 

But  even  this  miserable  device  they  carried  into  effect  with  a 
clumsy  and  cowardly  inconsistency  which  defeated  their  object : 
they  voted  for  death  with  a  variety  of  limitations  and  conditions 
which  complicated  the  transaction,  perplexed  and  intimidated  the 
moderate  members,  and  enabled  (as  it  was  said  and  is  believed) 
the  scrutineers  to  falsify  the  ballot,  so  as  to  carry  tlie  vote  for  death 
by  a  majority  of  one.^  It  was  in  allusion  to  these  absurd  and 
puzzling  conditions  that  Sieyes  b  reported  to  have  given  his  vote 
in  the  emphatic  form  of  ^  La  mort — sans  phraser ! ' 

But  it  is  not  their  pusillanimous  conduct  in  these  last  terrible 
sittings  that  we  reproach  the  unhappy  Girondins  with,  so  much  as 
the  preceding  intrigues  and  cowardice  which  placed  them  in  so 
dreadful  an  alternative  that  perhaps  they  could  not,  in  that  fatal 
struggle,  have  saved  the  king's  life  but  at  the  expense  of  their  own. 
Moralists,  and  even  politicians,  sitting  in  their  quiet  closets,  may 
feel  tliat  one  should  die  rather  than  be  guilty  of  the  death  of  the 
innocent,  and  some  of  these  men,  no  doubt,  would  individually 
have  done  so,  who  yet  suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  torrent  of  numbers  and  of  terror.  A  body  of  men  may  be 
led  to  do  what  no  single  villain  would  dare, — defendit  numerus,-^ 
each  hoped  that  the  courage  of  others  might  compensate  his  own 
weakness,  and  the  Convention  exhibited  on  this  night  such  a  fright* 
ful  mixture  of  enthusiasm  on  one  side  and  desperation  on  the 
other, — such  a  moral  earthquake,  that,  considering  the  base  infir- 
mities of  human  nature,  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  that  many 

*  Some  writers  show  a  majority /or  the  king, — the  icrutineera  declared  a  majority 
of  Jive  againtt  him.  We,  on  the  whole,  adopt  the  intermediate  calculation,  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  there  appeared  a  majority  of  omk  for  death, 

'   men 
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inen  (otherwise  respectable  and  just)  lost  their  balance  and  fell 
in  the  general  prostration  and  ruin.'*'  We  say  this  not  to  eitenoate 
villany  and  cowardice,  but  to  warn  our  own  country  against  the 
enormities  of  which  a  mere  popular  Assembly  may  be  guilty,  and 
against  the  incalculable  danger  of  committing  supreme  power  to 
any  ONE  body  of  men,  who,  however  individually  respectable,  are 
liable  to  become,  in  combination,  the  most  shameless  and  the  most 
bloody  of  tyrants. 

In  the  whole  of  this  awful  struggle,  the  dark  and  malignant 
Robespierre  was  forward,  zealous,  and  consistent — and  it  must  be 
admitted,  no  more  guilty,  than  the  enlightened  and  good-natured 
Vergniaud — in  conscience,  much  less — for  Robespierre  may  have 
been,  sincere^  and  Vergniaud  certainly  was  not,  when  tbey  cem- 
eurred  in  voting  the  death  of  the  king.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
verily  they  had  each  their  reward — measured  and  proportioned, 
as  it  almost  seems,  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt 

The  speeches  of  Robespierre  on  this  melancholy  occasion  were 
considered  his  best  oratorical  exhibitions  3  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  he  alone  seems  to  have  taken  anything  like  an  intelli-' 
gible  view  of  the  proceeding.  While  others  were  giving  the  pro- 
cess the  hypocritical  forms  of  a  trial,  and  affecting  to  debate 
legal  questions  as  before  an  ordinary  tribunal,  Robespierre  had 
the  sense  to  see  that  such  pretexts  were  idle,  and  that  the  innocent 
king  could  never  be  condemned  even  by  the  perversion  of  law  :  he, 
there  fori,',  louk  tht^  broader  and  less  dishonest  ground  of  t.^.*i;t.&,*iiig 
that  '  the  death  of  the  kitig  waf»  not  a  question  of  law,  but  of 
state  policy f  which ^  ^itliout  rjuibbling  iiboiu  his  guilt  or  innocrncti 
required  his  death; — the  lite  of  one  man — if  ever  so  innocent— 
must  be  sacrificed  to  prt^serve  those  of  millions/  This  detectable 
doctrine  Mas  less  detestable  tlian  the  hypocrisy  which  pretended  10 
legality — and  wiis  at  lea.st  consistent  tn  the  mouths  of  thoie  wlio 
had  avowed  the  intention  of  executing  the  king  long  before  Ins 


*  *■  A'om  voiunMt*  a  a  id  Lanjuinalitj  tliL*  bravest  nisd  html  roan  ttiat  the  reVQl&IMB 
pitnliicedt  * jroMj  if  poi^nafii  fl  if*  can^m  det /acttfyT.'  Lanjuinaii  WiJi<  |"  -^-' 
with  iliti  G  iron  dint  J  but  e»i^aped,  ftud  jiurrived  to  exhibit  the  iiid«pend«qt  fl 
of  hifl  chdntcteT  through  sill  the  phEi»^s  of  the  re%ulutiuu,  even  down  Id  t^  1 
tion^  ThivrM,  whosie  t^viilifiR'Li,  wh^o  it  inakes  uj^ninst  iLe  Gij:oui]m»f  hts  alosmt  lliff 
we^^ht  of  a  gf>n/rtf*ttrif  $-iy^<  tba!  u  j^at  many  of  tht;  depiitiei,  ^ho  liad  corns  ^tfwu 
with  th«  iotentbn  of  voting  far  the  ^iu^,  were  *  rfrngrt  <le  la  fun^uf  que  wiUrrait  l« 
coitvjcti^m  popiiUiie,  ist  i^uaique  fort  omus  dii  sort  du  Louii  XVL  Urn  ^ime^  ^ms* 
voit/ti  ilti»  suittii  d 'un  acqujttfnitnt*  Cuttu  truinte  di^vi^nuit  plus  graud^  il  \a  vue  dit 
ViiaseinbUe  ct  de  la  Bctyjte  qui  s'y  passiait.  Ci'tte  ^t^av  sonibtv  et  temhlp  mrmt 
ihfanii  iGuin  f^amFn  tt  dioH^^  htm  dtf  rhfiiutWftM*  LvcJ^iutrs  d«  Vc|iMiys«^  doiitU 
courage  n'^tA]t  point  douti^uxi,  et  qui  n'avait  cc^se  di^  g^itioilur  cuiitiv  Mm  itibiuafi^ 
(diu  uddfL*aK{).ieut  u  L'utfNL^mblcii  ilea  geattfS  DneUA^iinttiiJ  umve  au  buTc«.n,  Ac'jii/#,ft 
tuii^  totnUei'  du  tia  bo^iche  \^  mot  inattcntlu  i^l  tuntdjli*,— Za  morL  Vergntojidt  ttidi 
avait  patu  prftfmtif-mrnf  tnuviii  du  tort  ds  hmit  Xti,^  et  qui  avitit  oidart  qn* 
jarfiaii  U  ttr-  ^ftu^rmt  cornhmrtef  ee  ma/it^vrruit  priori j  Vt^ff^niiXitdj  &  Tasp^  de  MClt 
K«a«  d£toiduuiie&j»i'ju>NoMCJi  vt^  jiMiud:  vn  iiotJix»*>— Tbkxi,  tora*  ij»  p,  2G1» 

tried, 
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tiied^  and  who  had  all  along  boldly  employed  the  words  trial  and 
condemnation  as  synonimous  and  identical.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  sincerity  I  ferocious  as  it  was — this  logical,  though  blood- 
stained consistency,  places  Robespierre's  intellect  at  least  far 
above  any  of  the  other  advocates  for^  or  associates  in^  the  murder 
of  the  king. 

That  crime  was  hardly  consummated  when  the  murderers  began 
to  attack  each  other.  The  Girondins  made  an  attempt  the  very 
night  of  the  king's  condemnation  to  turn  it  to  profit  against  the 
Jacobins.  *  Wfc  have  but  half  done  our  duty/  cried  Gensonn^> 
one  of  the  most  sober  of  his  party,  ^  in  punishing  the  tyrant,  if  we 
do  not  punish  the  authors  of  the  massacres.'  Gensonn^  may 
perhaps  have  made  this  proposition  in  the  hopes  of  saving  Louis ; 
but  such  an  expedient— a  comparison  between  the  king  and  the 
massacreurs'^so  Mse — so  odious — so  atrocious-— revolts  common 
sense  and  common  honesty,  even  more  than  the  regicide  itself^ 
This  attempt,  however  intended,  failed  miserably ;  and  when  the 
king  was  removed,  the  Girondins  found  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
screen  between  them  and  Robespierre^-that  is,  between  them  and 
the  scaffold.  The  death  of  the  king  had  at  once  blooded  the  hell- 
hounds of  democracy,  and  deprived  them  of  their  prey — they  were 
easily  harked-on  upon  the  Gironde.  A  series  of  tumults  suc- 
ceeded, all  directed  against  this  party,  which  had  still  the  majority 
— the  intimidated  and  time-servmg  majority — of  the  Convention. 
On  all  these  occasions  Robespierre  took  care  to  appear  not  as  an 
instigator,  and  still  less  as  an  actor,  but  in  the  prudent  character 
of  the  senatorial  advocate  of  his  more  active  associates.  On  the 
lOlh  of  March,  1793,  the  Mountain,  backed  by  mobs,  obtained  a 
considerable  advantage  over  their  opponents,  and  carried  the 
establishment  of  the  accursed  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Early 
in  April,  the  defection  of  General  Dumouriez,  who  was,  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  a  Girondin,  accelerated  a  fall  which  was  already 
certain.  On  the  lOth  of  April,  Robespierre,  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable ability,  connected  this  event  with  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  Girondins.  Vergniaud  and  Gaudet  replied  with  so 
much  force,  and  retorted  the  charge  so  powerfully  on  the  Jaco- 
bins, that  taking  advantage  of  an  indiscretion  of  Marat*s  in  the 
debate,  they  carried  a  decree  of  accusation  and  arrest  against  him  * 
— a  great  indiscretion  and  fatal  success.  The  Sections  of  Ptiris, 
with  the  mayor  at  their  head,  petitioned  the  Convention  to  expel 
twenty-two  of  the  leading  Girondins  from  their  body.  On  the 
presentation  of  this    petition  (15th  April)*,  another  incident  6c- 

*  Dhiiiont  soon  became  so  rare  in  the  subservient  Convention,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  preseive  the  numbers  on  this  occasion :  of  367  members,  220  YO««d  against 
Maiat,  92  for  him-T^  voted  for  aa  adjournment,  and  48  xefused  to  vote, 

curred^ 
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curred,  eminently  characteristic  of  popular  aGsemblies.  Bojer- 
Fonfrede,  a  young  Girondin,  who  was  not  comprijed  in  tlie 
Twehty-twOf  hastened  to  the  tribune,  and  requesied  lo  be  in- 
cluded in  the  accusation  of  his  friends — the  great  majority  of  Uie 
assembly,  excited  by  this  magnanimity^  rose  up  uiid  exclaimed — 
as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Marat — *  Include  us  all — all — aU  f ' 
and  grouped  themselves  about  the  Twenty Awo,  with  every  de* 
monstration  of  attachment  and  devotion ;  and  again«  this  wa5  that 
very  same  assembly  which,  a  few  weeks  after,  adopted  the  prayer  of 
this  very  petition,  and  sent  the  Twenty^two  to  prison — ^tnd  cwo- 
tually  to  death ! 

The  disorders  became  now  more  complicated  —  the  tribunals 
acquitted  Marat — the  Sectums  of  Paris  impeached  the  majority  of 
the  Convention.  It  was  to  one  of  these  factious  deputations  tiiat 
Isnard,  the  Girondin  president  of  the  Convention,  made  the  cele- 
brated but  foolish  and  braggadocio  reply : — 

*  If  the  safety  of  the  National  Convention  be  violated  by  any  of 
those  insurrections,  which,  since  the  10th  of  March,  have  so  often  en- 
dangered your  representatives  and  disgraced  Paris,  I  announce  to  yea 
that  Paris  will  incur  the  vengeance  of  the  republic,  and  that  future 
travellers  xoiU  seek  in  vain  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  w/tere  the  city  once 
stood,' 

This  rhodomontade — so  characteristic  of  the  bombastic  0  iron- 
dins — was,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  utttred,  a  mere  hndum 
fulmen — but  not  so  in  its  effect  on  those  to  wliom  it  was  addressed 
—it  ignited  the  train — the  insurrection  of  the  3  1st  March  foHoued^ 
and  the  impotent  Girondins  were  scattered  far  and  wide  by  die 
explosion.  On  that  day  a  great  body  of  petitioners  who  required 
the  expulsion  of  the  Girondins,  not  only  iuvadi;d,  but  po&seaserl 
themselves  of  the  Convention — Vergniaud  attempted  a  secession 
and  failed  ridiculously.  At  this  niomeut  Robespierre  presented 
himself  in  the  tribune,  and  supported  with  great  zeal  the  demand 
of  the  petitioners.  Vergniaud  (who  had  leturued  to  his  seat  mucit 
mortified  at  the  failure  of  his  attempt  at  secesslou)  interrupted  the 
speaker,  by  exclaiming — *  Come  to  the  point*  ^  1  will,'  replied 
Robespierre, — excited  and  embol dined  bv  the  presence  of  the 
petitioners,  who  filled  the  very  benches  of  the  Assembly : — 

•  I  will — and  it  shall  be  against  yow— against  you^  who,  after  th^ 
revolution  of  the  Tenth  of  August^  eiitieavuured  to  bruig^  to  ibe  setf" 
fold  the  patriots  who  had  accomplished  it— agaiusc  you^  who  }iav«  me* 
naced  Paris  with  being  razed  from  the  face  of  the  earth- — ngafnst  jwm„ 
who  would  have  saved,  the  tyrant  had  yon  dared — against  j^ow*  tH* 
accomplice  of  Dumouriez !  Yes,  I  conie  to  tht;  point,  and  I  require  & 
decree  of  accusation  against  all  the  at-complices  of  that  traitor,  m  m\l 
as  against  all  the  others  impeached  by  the  pt:titioners/ — MottUiur. 

This  vigorous  sortie  was  vehemently  applauded,  and  ^ter  mo' 
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days  of  tumult — terrible  almost  to  sublimity — ^it  was  (June  £i]d) 
sabstantially  embodied  in  a  decree,  and  the  Gironde  was  no  more  I 

From  this  period  may  be  said  to  commence  Robespierre's  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  the  revolutionary  administration :  hitherto 
he  was  but  an  individual  incendiary,  the  leader  of  a  party  which, 
though  all-powerful  out  of  doors,  were  still  in  the  minority  of  the 
Assembly,  and  he  himself  ei^posed  to  daily  insult  and  danger.  The 
case  was  now  changed — the  former  majority  were  expelled,  exiled, 
imprisoned,  and  silenced — the  Mountain  became  predominant, 
and  Robespierre,  in  effect,  all-powerful. 

But  tlie  precise  date  of  Robespierre's  accession  to  responsible 
authority  is  stated  by  different  writers  with  a  looseness  and  mutual 
contradiction,  which  proves  how  carelessly  the  history  of  these  times 
has  been  hitherto  written.* 

It  will,  we  believe,  surprise  most  readers  to  be  told  that  any 
chronological  doubt  should  exist  in  the  history  of  events  so  recent 
— so  notorious — written  and  published  from  day  to  day  and  from 
year  to  year,  by  such  an  infinite  number  of  pens ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  embarrassing  than  the  neglect 
of  dates  in  all  those  works  which  are  called  Histories  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  writers  of  which  really  seem  as  if  they  thought  that 
an  historian  might  disdain  the  humbler  merit  of  chronology.  Even 
in  such  a  loose  and  desultory  sketch  as  we  are  writing,  we  find 
this  difficulty  meeting  us  at  every  turn.  Let  us  cite  as  an  instance 
the  question  we  have  just  mentioned — a  very  important  one — 
namely,  the  precise  date  from  which  Robespierre,  by  bis  entrance 
into  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
taken  a  responsible  share  in  the  government — a  date  which  ought 
to  be  as  well  ascertained  as  the  10th  of  August  or  the  9th  Ther- 
midor ;  but  upon  which  no  two  writers  seem  to  agree. 

Montjoye,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  he  relates,  and 
who  began  his  poor  and  prejudiced  history  of  Robespierre  while 
be  was  stiH  alive,  and  published  it  soon  after  his  fall,  gives  us  to 
understand  that  Robespierre  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safetyf ,  as  early  as  its  first  formation,  soon  after  the  death 
of  the  king. 

♦  The  life  of  Robeiipterre  ia  Mr.  Adolphus's  very  able  work — *  Biogfaphical  Me- 
main  of  the  French  Bevohaion,*  published  in  1 799,  which  we  have  already  noticed — 
28  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  indeed  the  only  one  which  noticett  adequately  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  aud  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  Robespierre's  conduct  and 
policy.  Subsequent  writers,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  clear  up  the  obscurities  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Adolphus,  have  taken  the  easier  course  of  finding  nothing  to  doubt  about. 

t  We  employ  this  usual  title,  though  it  is  not  an  adequate  translation  of  the 
French  '  Sa/ut  Public*  and  confounds  the  attributes  of  the  two  great  committees. 
The  Committee  de  Sa/ul  Public — literally  pubiic  tulvation^  was  charged  with  the 
higher  political  functions — the  extraordinaries,  we  may  coll  them — of  the  Revolution, 
while  the  Committee  de  Suret6  Ot/tera/e — general  tcatriig  or  ta/etjff  condacted  the 
more  ordinor}'  details  of  administration  and  police. 

VOL.  Liv.  NO.  cviii.  2  o  Papon 
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Papon  in  his  history  also  states,  that  Robespierre  was  an  ai  igimd 
member  of  the  CommiUee  ofPvbUc  Safely ^  and  he  too  aeeoM  ta 
place  its  creation  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  at  [ 
before  the  21st  March,  1793. 

Mignet  says  that  he  was  elected  to  it  on  its  first 
rami '  after  the  Slst  May^  1793. 

Messrs.  Beaulieu  and  Michaud,  in  their  article  io  the  *  K»> 
graphie  Universelle/  state,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Oeneral  Defence  before  the  fall  of  the  Oiroodins  (Slit 
May,  1793),  and  that  immediately  after  that  event  he  aasidoowly 
attended  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

M.  Thiers,  on  the  contrary,  states,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
resignation  of  Gasparin,  in  August,  1793,  that  the  ConvaDticHi, 
which  had  hitherto  declined  to  elect  Robespierre  on  any  comumttm, 
was  now  reluctantly  subdued  into  naming  him  into  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

Durand  de  Maillane,  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  a  patty 
to  all  these  proceedings,  says,  that  the  Committee  of  Oeneral  Ik- 
fence  was  organized  on  the  35th  of  March,  1793,  with  great  powan, 
which  however  he  adds  were  restricted  by  the  subtequeni  appoial- 
ment  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety y  into  which  Robmpievn 
did  not  obtain  early  admusion,  but  where  he  was  dreaded  befaie 
he  was  admitted. 

And,  finally,  the  Moniteur,  the  dernier  retort  in  all  such  casei, 
states  tlie  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Oeneral  Defence  im 
the  £5th  March,  1793,  and  gives  a  list  of  its  members,  includiag 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  Convocation — ^Vergniaud  and  Robee 
pierre — Sieyes  and  Danton,  8ic.,  to  the  number  of  twenty-iva. 
This  Committee  of  Oeneral  Defence  is  however,  in  the  veiy 
next  Moniteur,  called  the  Committee  of  General  Strfety ;  VhH 
it  appears  that  on  the  6th  of  April  the  formation  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  of  nine  members,  was  decreed  on  the 
motion  of  Isnard,  a  Girondin  ;  and  to  (his  committee^ — the  eeb- 
brated  Committee  of  Public  Safety — Robespierre  did  not  beloag 
till  the  26th  July,  when  he  was  elected  in  the  room  of  Gasparia, 
resigned. 

The  statements  of  the  Moniteur ^  though  in^perfect,  must  lie,  as 
far  as  they  go,  correct ;  and  they  contradict,  in  one  point  ar 
another,  every  one  of  the  former  statements  except  that  of  Diirapi 

With  the  Moniteur  open  before  them,  we  cannot  imagine  vhy 
all  these  writers  should  have  stated,  so  vaguely  and  discordai^  a 
fact  which,  when  Robespierre  is  tried  at  the  bar  of  posteri^, 
becomes  important,  not  perhaps  as  to  his  private  character,  but  ai 
to  his  public  responsibility.  It  is  one  thing  to  preach  sedition  mei 
anarchy  as  a  leader  of  Opposition,  and  another  to  order  and  enforce, 
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a$  a  member  of  a  Government^  the  most  dtrocious  viorations  of 
law,  justice,  humanity,  and  social  order — the  heart  was  equally 
Ibad  in  both  cases — but  in  the  former  be  can  only  be  charged  as 
one  of  many  instigators  of  crimes,  of  vhiqh,  in  the  latter  case,  he 
toas  the  chief  and  most  guilty  perpetrator. 

There  is  another  point  of  chronology  still  more  important  to 
Robespierre's  history,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  mistaken. 

There  was  found  in  Robespierre's  papers  an  undated  note, 
called  by  Courtois,  in  his  report,  '  note  essentietle,'  which  com*- 
mences  with  a  remarkable  expression — *  Ilfaut  une  volont4  unb.' 
This  is  quoted  by  Courtois,  and  by  all  subsequent  writers,  as 
written  in  the  last  palmy  days  of  Robespierre's  triumph,  M*hen  ha 
was  preparing  to  usurp  the  sole  sovereign  authority;  but  thif 
is  certainly  an  error.  On  an  examination  of  the  note  it  will  be 
found,  from  an  incidental  allusion  to  Custine^  that  it  must  have 
been  written  previous  to  that  General's  recall  from  the  army,  early 
in  July,  1793,  and  therefore  before  Robespierre  had  influence 
enough  to  be  elected  into  the  committees  of  government.  It  is 
clear,  also,  that  it  was  only  the  heads  of  a  speech  prepared  during 
one  of  the  popular  insurrections — probably  either  that  of  lOth 
March,  or  31st  May,  1793,  when  assuredly  Robespierre  was  as  yet 
in  no  condition  to  dream  of  establishing  a  volenti  une  in  his  own 
person;  and  moreover  it  appears,  from  the  context,  that  volonti 
une  meant— not  the  wiU  of  one,  -but — one  wiU  ;  for  it  states  that 
the  welontd  une  was  to  be  ^republican,  and  to  be  carried  into 
effisct  by  republican  ministers — republican  journals — republican 
deputies — and  a  republican  government.'  So  that,  in  fact,  this 
celebrated  paper  proves  nothing  as  to  the  design  which  Robes* 
pierre  is  supposed  to  have  formed  above  a  year  after  it  was  really 
written. 

A  more  minute  attention  to  dates  would  explain  many  points 
of  Robespierre's  policy.  For  instance,  from  the  moment  (3d 
June,  1793)  that  his  party  became  the  majority,  Robespierre's 
course  of  proceedings  was  essentially  changed.  He  now  began 
to  defend)  even  against  his  own  over -zealous  partizans,  the 
Convention,  the  Government,  and  even  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  though  the  members  of  this  Committee  were  mode- 
rates, and  had  not  been  displaced  by  the  late  revolution.  This 
change,  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  is,  by  those  who  men* 
tion  it,  attributed  to  a  new  light  broken  in  upon  his  mind,  an 
incipient  conversion  to  a  principle  of  moderation.  It  was 
no  such  thing— it  was  the  mere  result  of  his  change  of  posi- 
tion,— from  being  one  of  the  minority  to  being  one  of  the  ma-- 
jority,  Robespierre,  no  doubt,  began  now  to  see  that  he  should 
be  soon  called   to  the  direction  of  affairs,  and — like  all  other 

2  o  2  Oppositionists 
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Oppositionists  who  become  Ministerialists — ^was  disposed  to  re- 
press the  disorganization  which  he  had  hitherto  provoked.  But  he 
was  still  but  a  private  man ;  and  when  he  found,  on  successive 
renewals  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  that  his  name  was — 
as  it  seemed,  studiously — omitted,  we  see  him  throwing  off  his  re- 
cent moderation  and  again  countenancing  popular  interferences. 
At  last,  towaixls  the  end  of  July,  a  great  fermentation  in  the 
public  mind  intimidated  the  Convention  —  a  member  of  the 
Committee  resigned — Robespierre  at  last  became  an  effective 
member  of  the  government,  which  from  that  time,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  began  to  assume  a  deeper  character  of  energetic 
cruelty.  But  he  cannot  even  yet  be  considered  as  a  dictator — that 
pinnacle  he  attained  only  on  the  death  of  Hebert,  near  a  year  later ; 
and  from  the  31st  May,  1793,  to  April,  1794,  Robespierre  and 
his  Jacobins  must  be  considered  rather  as  the  colleagues  of  Dan- 
ton  and  the  Cordeliers*  (as  this  section  of  the  party  was  called), 
than  the  supreme  authority.  From  the  31st  May,  when  Robes- 
pierre began  to  take  a  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  we  find  him 
gradually  investing  himself  in  deeper  and  deeper  mystery ;  and  as 
his  public  authority  and  its  excesses  grew  more  and  more  notorious, 
his  private  conduct  and  objects  become  more  and  more  obscure. 
At  last,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1793,  Robespierre  took 
his  seat  at  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror  began.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  revolution  was  a  system 
of  Terror  to  which  Robespierre  had,  as  we  have  seen,  contri- 
buted no  small  share,  but  we  are  considering  only  that  portion 
of  it  which  has  been  attributed  to  his  influence,  and  more  espe- 
cially distinguished  by  that  just  and  atrocious  title.  It  we  say 
began,  but  it  was  only  by  gradual  steps  that  such  a  tyranny  could 
be  carried  to  the  tremendous  height  it  finally  attained.  On 
the  £3rd  August,  1793,  was  passed  the  decree  of  the  Levee  en 
masse,  which  would  not  only  secure  the  frontiers  from  exter- 
nal enemies,  but  would  remove  from  the  interior  all  those  who 
were  likely  to  impede  the  course  of  domestic  despotism.  Next 
came  a  Forced  Loan,  which  plundered  and  intimidated  all  the 

*  All  these  clubs  took  their  names  from  the  convents  whose  halls,  left  unappio- 
priated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  monks,  were  seized  upon  by  the  clubs.  The  Jacobiai 
took  possession  of  a  club  of  the  Dominicans,  who  were  popularly  called  Joc^bim^ 
because  their  first  location  in  Parts  was  La  Rue  St.  Jacques.  The  Cordelien  wtn 
Franciteansi  so  called  from  the  cord  which  they  wore  as  a  girdle.  Their  convent  near 
the  Luxembourg  |^ve  its  name  to  the  Dantonitt  Club.  The  Feuillants  were  of  the 
order  of  St.  Bernard,  and  so  caUed  from  their  principal  convent  at  Feuillant  in  Lao- 
guedoc.  Their  convent  was  nearly  opposite  that  of  the  Jacobins  in  the  Hue  St 
Honors,  and  still  nearer  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly  (the  Manege),  It  was  here  that 
a  moderate  club  of  Constitutionalists,  seceders  from  the  Jacobins,  endeavoui«d  to  esta- 
blish themselves,  and  so  utterly  failed,  that  the  very  title  <  FeuiUonf  became  a  sen- 
tence of  death. 

affluent 
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affluent  classes.  On  the  17th  September  followed  the  celebrated 
Loi  des  Suspects,  which  enacted  a  series  of  definitions  of  those 
who  might — even  on  the  denunciation  of  an  individual — be  ar- 
rested as  suspected  persons, — definitions  which  included,  in  one 
or  other  of  their  categories,  all  man  and  woman  kind.  These  three 
laws  rendered  the  government  uncontrolled  masters  of  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  whole  population  of  France;  and  lest 
there  should  be  found  in  them  any  latent  restriction, — any  possi- 
bility of  evasion, — a  fourth  decree,  of  the  10th  October,  declared 
the  government  revolutionary,  or,  in  other  words,  invested  it  with 
an  absolute  despotism  for  any  object  whatsoever  which  the  go- 
vernment should  choose  to  think  or  call  revolutionary. 

Such  was  the  legislation  of  Terror.  Before  we  proceed  to  show 
how  it  was  executed,  we  must  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the 
personal  influence  which  Robespierre  had  in  that  system. 

Some  authorities,  and  amongst  others,  Buonaparte,  (who  had 
some  early  connexion  with  the  Robespierres,)  affect  to  believe  that 
Maximilian  was  not  the  founder  of  the  system  of  Terror,  and  that 
he  was  for  a  time  inclined  to  moderate  it,  and  at  last  fell  in  an 
endeavour  to  arrest  and  overthrow  it.  The  motives  of  any  man, 
and  particularly  of  so  insulated  and  reserved  a  person  as  Robes- 
pierre, are  inscrutable-— they  are  what  Thiers  emphatically  calls 
the  secret  of  men's  souls — and  convinced  as  we  are  that  Robespierre 
possessed  an  acute,  logical,  and  calculating  mind^  it  would  seem,  a 
priori,  highly  probable — and  that  moral  probability  is  strengthened 
by  many  practical  indications — that  Robespierre  entertained  some 
such  laudable  intentions ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  fads 
of  the  case  chronologically  considered,  form,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
a  body  of  almost  irresistible  evidence,  that  the  reigns  of  Robes- 
pierre and  of  Terror  cannot  be  distinguished  in  fact,  or  separated 
in  reason.  The  four  great  measures  of  organized  despotism  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  were  proposed  and  adopted  after  Robes- 

Eierre  had  been  added  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  he 
ad  been  the  only  important  addition.  We  shall  see  presently,  in 
considering  the  execution  of  those  measures,  that  the  Terror  grew 
in  frightful  intensity  in  a  gradual  and  exact  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  Robespierre's  personal  authority.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fallacy  in  ordinary  affairs  of  the  argument  propter  quia  post — 
but  in  this  case  the  steps  of  Robespierre  were  followed  so  exactly 
and  so  invariably  by  the  stream  of  blood,  that  we  cannot  relieve 
our  minds  from  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  cause 
and  consequence. 

We  now  return  to  the  executive  measures  of  this  deplorable 
tyranny.  Popular  massacres  were  out  of  fashion.  Indeed,  they 
were  no  longer  applicable  to  the  projects  of  the  anarchists — which 

required 
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required  a  permanent  instrument  capable  of  control — and,  iostetd 
of  such  unmanageable  conflagrations,  they  erected,  like  Nebn* 
chadnezzar,  a  fumaee,  whose  intensitj^  they  might  guide,  and  the 
number  and  quality  of  Svhose  victims  they  could  select. 

Immediately  after  the  Tenth  of  August,  1792,  a  special  tribunal 
was  established  for  the  trial  of  political  6ffetices.  In  the  height 
of  the  struggle  between  the  Jacobins  and  Gifondins,  on  the  l6th 
March,  1793,  the  Convention  was  terrified  into  giving  it,  on  the  pro- 

{osition  of  Dantou,  a  new  constitution  and  more  extensive  power*. 
t  tvas  even  proposed  by  the  Jacobins  to  change  its  name  to  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal — the  Convention,  still  under  sofiie  degree 
of  Girondin  influence,  saw  in  the  word  revolutionary  k  contradictiott 
to  all  legality,  and  named  it  only  Tribunal  Extraordinaire.  We 
shftll  see  presently  how  it  regained  its  original  designation,  and 
how  well  it  deserved  it.  This  tribunal  wai  the  futnace  required — 
it  was  permanent — manageable — servile — ^and,  under  the  forms  of 
what  had  replaced  law  and  justice  in  France,  Was  capable  and 
willing  to  exercise  any  degree  of  oppression,  and  td  comniit  any 
extent  of  murder. 

For  some  months,  this  tribunal  setit  to  the  scaffold  but  a  few 
and  these  inconsiderable  victims.  It  Was  now  to  be  brought  into 
greater  activity,  but  its  progress  was  regulated  with  art.  The  first 
considerable  victim  (17th  August,  1793)  was  General  Custioes* — 
his  execution  intimidated  the  generah.  There  was  a  certaia 
incendiary  Journalist,  named  Gorsas,  whose  brutal  violence  had 
procured  his  election  to  the  Convention,  where  he  had  joined  the 
Girondins.  On  their  proscription  he  had  escaped  and  was  out- 
lawed— he  Was  taken,  and  being  idedtified,  was  sent  by  tfie  Revo- 
lution to  the  scaffold  on  the  7th  October.  This  was  the  first  in- 
atance  of  the  immolation  of  a  deputy-^it  was  ^vell  chosen — Gorsas, 
besides  being  a  personal  enemy  of  Robespierre,  was  odious  and 
Contemptible,  and  having  been  outlawed,  a  trial  was  dot  necessaiy 
-^but  it  sufficiently  announced  what  was  intended  for  the  rest  erf 
the  Girondins,  who  languished  in  prison  till  the  public  miod 
should  be  sufficiently  blooded  to  enable  the  Jacobins  to  proceed  to 
their  condenlnation. 

With  this  object,  we  firmly  believe,  rather  than  any  other,  th^ 
Queen  was  next  immolated  (l6th  October).  The  detestable 
calumny  which  Herbert  ventured  against  this  injured — and  not 
merely  innocent  but — admirable  woman  is  notorious ;  but  it  is  not 
so  well  known  that  Robespierre,  who  was  certainly  the  immediate 
mover  of  her  execution,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  charge 
—not  at  its  falsehood  and  atrocity,  but  at  its  impolicy — *That 


*  Of  the  thotusnds  who  died  oft  the  scaffold  in  Fraiice,  thie  Ctenerat  mn4 1 
du  Barri  appear  to  have  been  the  only  two  who  showed  any  pusillaminous  wi 

fool, 
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fool,  Herbert/  he  exclaimed,  ^  will  make  her  an  object  of  pity  !' 
Between  the  l6th  and  30th  of  October,  sixteen  other  victims,  two, 
three,  and  four  at  a  time,  prepared  the  Parisians  for  the  execu* 
tion,  on  the  31st,  of  the  Twenty-one  Girondins«  These  men 
were  so  clearly  innocent  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  charged, 
and  were  so  clearly  guilty  of  what  was  then  called  '  patriotism,'  and 
defended  themselves  so  well  by  that  eloquence  which  had  been  se 
long  the  tocsin  of  the  Revblution,  that  the  tribunal  hesitated  to 
condemn  them.  The  danger  to  the  Jacobin  cause  was  great ;  but 
Robespierre  was  greater.  On  the  third  day  of  the  trial  he  appeared 
in  the  tribune  of  the  Convention — ^he  deplored  the  delay  of  justice, 
and  moved  and  carried  a  decree,  that  '  fVhenever  any  trial  should 
have  lasted  three  daysy  the  frilmngil  might  declare  itself  satisfied 
of  the  guilt  of  prisoners — might  stop  the  defence — close  the  dis* 
imssions — and  send  the  accused  to  death  P  And,  lest  any  possible 
chance  of  a  prisoner's  acquittal  should  remain,  he  proposed,  and 
the  Convention  decreed,  that  the  title  of  Tribunal  Extraordinaire 
sitould  be  changed  into  that  of  Tribunal  Revolutionaire — by  this 
change  of  a  single  word,  giving  the  judges  a  revolutionary  discre- 
tion— in  other  words — arbitrary  power !  These  decrees — passed 
at  the  Tuileries  whilst  the  trial  was  pending  at  the  Palais, — were 
sent  on  the  moment  to  the  Tribunal,  which  adopted  at  once  the 
bloody  intimation^  declared  itself  satisfied,  and  at  midnight  on  the 
SOth  of  October  condemned  the  Twenty^one  to  death,  who  were 
next  morning  executed* — under  the  circumstances  already  stated — 
in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution — under  the  windows  of  the  Hall  of 
the  Convention,  the  scene  of  their  crimes — their  triumphs — and 
tiieir  fall. 

Here  Robespierre  was  avowedly  the  chief  director;  but  he 
acted  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  Danton ;  and  for  his 
Tengeance  there  may  be,  as  we  before  observed,  this  palliative, 
that  if  he  had  not  sent  them  to  the  scaffold,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  sent  him. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  Robespierre  might 
have  some  colour  for  doubting  that  he  was  instigated  by  an  innate 
cruelty  and  gratuitous  love  of  blood.  Heretofore,  the  intoxica- 
tion of  faction,  the  fren2y  of  revenge,  and  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  might  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  his  proceedings;  but 
henceforth  these  palliations,  miserable  as  they  are,  cannot  be  ad* 
duced.     We  must  look  for  other  motives. 

This  blow,  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  national  representation 
itself,  in  the  persons  of  its  most  distinguished  members^  paralysed 

*  Twenty  only  were  executed :  one  Vu)an4  had  stabbed  himself,  biit  the  tribunal 
ordered  that  his  corpse  should  be  carried  in  the  same  cart  with  his  living  friends  to 
the  place  of  execution — an  unheard-of  barbArit^. 

every 
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every  soul.  The  Convention  became  from  this  hour  a  silent  and 
servile  accomplice  in  ihe  atrocities  of  its  Committees  and  thsar 
obedient  Tribunal ;  and  except  Robespierre's  own,  there  was  Bot 
a  head  which  did  not  tremble  at  the  fall  of  Vergniaud's. 

But  was  even  he  himself  at  ease  ?  Far  from  it.  His  anxielio 
and  tortures  were  greater  than  those  of  the  most  tortured  of  bis 
victims — 

•  Nee  hos 
Evasisse  putes,  quos  diri  conscia  facti 
Mens  trahit  attonitos,  et  surdo  verbere  csedit, 
Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortore  flageiium ! ' 
He  had  committed  an  enormous  fault,  as  well  as  an  atrodoos 
crime,  in  violating  the  persons  of  the  national  representatires : 
he  found;  too  late^  that  he  had  made  his  position  so  slippery  with 
blood,  that  every  movement  menaced  him  with  an  inevitable  fail ; 
and  *  assassination,^  and  the  '  approaching  sacrifice  of  bis  life, 
became  the  first  objects  of  his  thoughts  and  the  prominent  topics 
in  all  his  harangues,  even  when  he  seemed  at  an  inaccessible  pin- 
nacle of  elevation. 

Danton,  hitherto  his  associate  and  champion,  the  audacious 
Danton,  seems  at  last  to  have  taken  fright — declined  to  be  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety— obtained  leave  of  absence  frooi 
the  sittings  of  the  Convention,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  noiice 
and  drown  his  apprehensions  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  and 
domestic  life.  But  the  rest  of  Robespierre's  pack  of  blood- 
hounds  grew  only  more  and  more  ravenous  for  a  continuatioa 
of  their  daily  prey,  and  he  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  de- 
voured by  his  own  dogs.  He  endeavoured  to  appease  theon  by 
accumulated  carcasses,  and  not  a  day  passed  without  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  executions  of  all  that 
was  interesting  for  youth  and  beauty> — venerable  for  age  and  vir* 
tues, — respectable  for  loyalty  to  the  old  constitution, — notorious  for 
services  to  the  republic, — or  distinguished  for  literature  or  talents — 
nor  was  poverty,  obscurity,  or  even  turpitude  a  protection :  the 
indigent  died  with  the  rich — the  artizan  with  the  magistrate — the 
peasant  with  the  prince — and  shameless  prostitutes,  *  fwriet  of 
ihe  guillotine,^  with  the  amiable  and  heroic  models  of  every  female 
virtue.  But  all  would  not  do-*-tbe  blood-hounds  were  insatiable, 
and  there  were  many  and  not  obscure  indications  that  Robespierre 
himself  was  in  imminent  danger.  The  leader  of  this  new  faction — 
which  Camille  Desmoulins  designated  as  ulira-revolutioaUis — was 
Hebert,  the  editor  of  a  blasphemous,  indecent,  bloody,  and  every 
way  infamous  journal,  called  Le  Pere  Duchesne;  Vincent, a  clerk 
in  the  War  Office;  Momoro,  a  printer;  Grammont»  a  player; 
Ronsin,  who  had  bpen  a  plav- writer,  and  was  now  a  general ; 

Clootz, 
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Clootz,  a  crazy  Prussian ;  and  Chauihette,  the  procureur-g^^ral 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  The  tirst  hostility  of  these  men  against 
their  late  idol  took  a  singular  turn.  Robespierre  professed  some 
respect  for  moral  ideas*  and  was  supposed  to  be  not  urifavour- 
rable — on  political  grounds  at  least — to  religious  worship.  A 
certain  priest  of  the  name  of  Gobel^  who  bad  embraced  the  Revo- 
lution with  a  blind  and  impotent  zeal,  had  been  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  The  Hebertists  persuaded  this  poor  wretch 
to  go  in  procession,  in  all  his  archiepiscopal  state^  and  with  his 
clerical  attendants,  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  where  he 
delivered  up  the  insignia,  and  abjured  the  obligation,  of  his 
sacred  character — while  his  followers  explicitly  avowed  atheism, 
and  demanded  the  extermination  of  all  superstition.  Several 
bishops  and  priests,  members  of  the  Convention,  followed 
this  impious  example,  and  Christianity  was  publicly  abolished 
in  France,  and  the  worship  of  Reason  substituted  in  its  stead. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Chaumette,  who  was  the  chief  legal 
magistrate  of  Paris,  procured  a  decree  of  the  municipality  for 
the  celebration  in  the  cidevant  churches  of  the  worship  of  the 
new  divinity;  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  was  designated  as 
the  Temple  of  Reason^  and  on  the  10th  of  November  was  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  the  Goddess — represented  by  Momoro's  wife — 
who,  in  an  indecent  attire,  was  seated  on  the  high  altar,  and  re- 
ceived and  returned  the  devotion  of  her  votaries  by  a  kiss. 

In  this  shocking  farce  Robespierre  saw  not  only  a  dissolution 
of  all  morals  and  of  the  bonds  of  human  society,  but  an  insult 
to  his  known  sentiments,  and,  perhaps,  an  anticipated  attack  on 
his  own  intentions  of  returning  to  some  system  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious government.  He  boldly  assailed  Hebert  in  the  Jacobin 
Club— ridiculed  and  denounced  his  new  religion,  and  inculcated 
the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a  moral  and  religious  constitution 
of  society  in  a  sensible  and  vigorous  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
peated the  celebrated  phrase—-*  If  the  Divinity  did  not  exist,  a 
wise  legislator  would  have  invented  it.* 

This  annihilated  the  worship  of  Reason,  but  only  further  exas- 
perated the  Hebertists.  Danton  by  this  time  bad  discovered  that 
retirement  would  afford  him  no  security ;  and  suspecting  that  he 
was  equally  obnoxious  to  Hebert  and  Robespierre,  returned  to  his 
duties  in  the  Convention.  His  re-appearance  was  the  signal  for 
his  impeachment  by  Hebert ;  but  Robespierre,  exasperated 
and  alarmed  by  the  audacity  of  that  villain,  defended  Danton 
with  singular  boldness  and  ability — we  should  have  added,  with 
generosity,  did  not  the  sequel  prove  that  he  could  have  no  such 
feeling.  The  Hebertists  thus  doubly  defeated  had  recourse  to 
Robespierre's  own  system  of  raising  the  Sections  and  their  mobs 

against 
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against  the  CoDrention,  tinder  the  pretence  of  stimulathig  pabtic 
justice  against  the  counter-revolutionists.  Thej  belonged  to  Dan- 
ton's  old  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  affected  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  accused  him  of  being  an  apostate.  It  was 
now  that,  in  opposition  to  these  neu)  Cordeliers,  Camille  Desmoa- 
lins  began  a  journal  called  The  Old  Cordelier.  Desmoulins  had 
been  one  of  the  first  firebrands  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  assumed 
the  atrocious  title  oi  Attomey-Qeneral  of  the  Lamp-posi,  in  those 
days  when  the  lamp-post  was  the  instrtiment  of  popular  murder ; 
but,  like  Danton,  he  had  lately  married  a  young  and  rich  wife,  and 
like  him,  he  began  to  feel  some  emotions  of  humanity  when  he 
found  his  oum  property  and  person  in  danaer.  The  *  Old  CotdeUer* 
was  the  first  publication  which,  since  the  Revolution,  had  dared 
to  talk  of  clemency  and  of  closing  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the 
country ;  and,  coming  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  prodigious  applause,  and  is  to  this  day  quoted  as  a 
model  of  wit,  pleasantry,  argument,  and  eloquence  all  combined 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  To  us  it  appears  that  its  literary  merits 
are  much  over-rated.  Nor  did  its  publication  require  much  cou- 
rage-«of  which,  indeed,  Desmoulins*  share  was  but  small :  for  be 
was  supported  and  prompted  by  the  powerful  Danton,  and  evea 
by  the  still  more  powerful  Robespierre. 

But  he  over-shot  his  mark :  Robespierre  saw  with  pleasure  the 
attack  on  the  Hebertists,  but  it  did  not  require  hu  jealousy 
to  see  in  the  Old  Cordelier  (the  very  title  of  which  was  offensive 
to  the  leader  of  the  antagonist  club  of  the  Jacobms)  many  bitter 
and  ominous  sarcasms  against  his  own  system-^^ahd  he  could  not 
but  remember  that  reproduction  of  his  old  aristocratic  signa- 
ture of '  De  Robespierre,'  which  we  before  noticed.  The  public 
success,  however,  of  this  journal,  and  the  co-operation  of  Dantod, 
assured  Robespierre  that  he  might  venture  to  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties with  Hebert  and  his  followers.  They  were  arrested  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  March,  1794.  Their  trial  began  on  the  20di, 
ai^  having  lasted  three  days,  the  jury,  under  the  decree  made  against 
the  Girondins,  declared  themselves  satisfied ;  and,  on  the  £4th, 
Hebert,  and  his  followers,  were  condemned  and  executed  the 
sflme  evening  to  the  number  of  ntne^en  persons,  perishing  within 
one  hour  on  one  scaffold. 

Universal  joy  and  hope  pervaded  France  at  this  act  of  retribu- 
tive justice.  It  was  received  as  the  pledge  of  a  new  era.  Robet- 
pierre,  Danton,  and  Desmoulins  were  supposed  to  be  united  in  a 
system  of  mercy  and  moderation ;  and  at  this  moment  it  seems  as 
if  Robespierre  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  close  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution.  Why  he  did  not  do  so  appears  to  us  very  diffi- 
culty on  any  of  the  principles  of  human  action,  to  underatand— 

bat 
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buteotireiy  ioejcf^licable  on  the  supposition  adopted — ^widi  more 
or  less  confidence — by  most  historians  and  biographers^ — by 
Buonaparte, — by  the  Abb6  Guillon  in  his  History  of  Hie  Mofr- 
tyrsj  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  literary  world, — that  Robes- 
pierre entertained^  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  what  Were 
called  moderate  principles.  Here  was  a  most  remarkable  crisis ; 
be  had  avenged  at  once  morality,  religion,  and  social  order  by 
the  punishment  of  Hebert ;  he  had  lately  added  to  his  fame  and 
his  popularity  by  his  generous  defence  of  Danton ;  Camille  Des- 
nioulins  had,  still  more  recently,  advocated  clemency  with,  as 
i/vas  supposed,  his  concurrence;  his  re-union  with  these  old 
friends  appeared  now  complete,  and  cemented  by  the  strongest 
interests  and  on  the  best  of  all  grounds ;  yet>  in  an  interval  of 
ten  day$f  the  whole  scene  was  changed  in  the  most  unexpected 
and  terrible  manner.  He  had  overthrown  and  sent  to  the  scaffold 
— with  Danton's,  at  least,  tacit  consent — their  common  enemies 
on  the  d4th  of  March,  and  on  the  4th  of  Aprils  Danton  and 
Desmoulins,  bis  old  friends  and  allies,  were — will  posted^  be<» 
lieve  it? — arreaUd^  and  sent  on  the  5th  to  the  scaffold^  still  wet 
mtb  the  blood  of  their  antagonists  and  victims  !  What  could  have 
occurred  in  that  short  interval?  The  sarcasms  of  Desmou- 
lins may  have  offended  Robespierre ;  but  they  were  sarcasms  prin* 
eipally  directed  against  the  common  enemy>  and  which  had  con* 
tributed  to  the  common  success.  Besides,  after  all,  in  such  grave 
and  vital  matters,  gay  and  even  bitter  pleasantries  cannot  account 
for  such  desperate  extremities.  .  But  what  had  Danton  done  7  why 
^as  he  so  generously  defended  iu  November — so  suddenly  sacri* 
ficed  in  April  ?  He  was  certainly  not  eager  in  the  prosecution  of 
Hebert,  as  is  shown  by — amongst  graver  proofs— a  slight  circum- 
stance which  is  nevertheless  worth  preserving.  On  the  l6th  ot 
March  a  deputation  appeared  at  the  bar  to  congratulate  the  Con^ 
mention  on  the  fall  of  Hebert,  and  one  of  the  deputation  $(mg  a 
mmg  made  for  the  occasion.  Danton  was  offended  at  this ;  and 
the  great  Danton's  last  act  was  the  obtaining  a  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly  that  henceforward  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  sing  songs  at  its  bar.  (Momteury  nth  March,  1794.)  But 
though  no  doubt  alarmed  at  Hebert's  fate,  he  had  concurred  in  it, 
and  had  certainly  shown-^in  a  meeting  which  a  common  friend 
had  negotiated  between  him  and  Robespierre — no  disposition  to 
play  an  independent  part«  The  lion  appeared  to  have  been  com- 
pletely tamed,  and  appeared  to  desire  no  better  than  to  live  in 
domestic  tranquillity.  Nor  has  any  reason  been  e^yer  assigned 
why  Robespierre  did  not  accept  the  overtures  then  made  to  him 
for  an  entire  and  cordial  reconciliation. 

Robespierre  himself,  in  one  of  his  speeches^  gives  us  his  x>wn 
bill  of  indictment  against  Danton  :  «  Danton, 
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'  Danton,  the  most  daogeroas  of  ^e  enemies  of  tlie  cotmtry  if  he 
had  not  been  the  most  cowardly — Danton,  temporizing  with  eTtfiy 
crime,  connected  with  every  plot,  promising  to  the  criminals  protec- 
tion, and  to  the  patriots  fidelity — artful  in  givhjg  his  treasons  the 
pretext  of  public  good — in  justifying  his  vices  by  his  pretended  faults — 
he  contrived  through  his  friends  to  have  tlie  conspirators  who  were 
on  the  point  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  accused  In  an  insig- 
nificant or  favourable  manner,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  have  an 
opportunity  of  defending  them — he  intrigued  with  Brissot,  corre- 
sponded with  Ronsin,  encouraged  Hebert,  and  prepared  for  every 
event,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  he  should  gain  whether  Ihey  failed  or  suc- 
ceeded, and  be  the  better  able  to  rally  all  the  enemies  of  liberty 
against  the  republican  government.' — Rapjxjri  du  IS  Flor.^  p,  9, 

These  vague  and,  in  some  points ^  unintelligible  charges, 
throw  little  light  on  the  question^  and  upon  the  vihole,  ire 
can  bring  our  minds  to  rest  upon  two  only  exptaiiaiioni :  either 
Danton  and  his  friends  saw  in  Robespierre  an  implacable  enemy 
to  mercy,  and  bad  therefore  formed  some  intrigue  to  bring  him 
to  the  scaftbld;  or,  as  has  been  surmised,  St.  Just,  Couthon, 
Collot,  and  the  violent  Jacobins,  menaced  Robespierre  himself, 
if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  Danton.  Either  of 
these  explanations  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  Me  must  leave  the  ques- 
tion as  obscure  as  we  have  found  it,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
other  writers  have  evaded  it,  and  that  our  doubts  may  perhaps 
have  the  effect  of  suggesting  some  deeper  researches  into  this 
enigmatical  point  of  the  history  of  the  Revolution^  One  trait  of 
Danton  we  cannot  even  in  this  sketch  omit :  when  he  was  coo- 
demned  by  the  Tribunal,  he  exclaimed, '  'Tis  but  a  year  since  I 
myself  proposed  the  institution  of  this  Tribunal — and  I  oaAr  pardon 
for  that  cLct  of  God  and  man  ! ' 

Robespierre  now  stood  alone,  more  dreaded  and  len  powerfid 
than  ever.  The  death  of  Danton,  so  long  his  friend  and  so  often 
bis  defender,  alienated,  and  we  may  say,  revolted — by  iu  inex- 
plicable motives  and  its  obvious  ingratitude  and  impoHcy^4ii& 
staunchest  adherents.  When  Danttm  fell  there  was  no  man  who 
could  think  his  own  life  worth  half  an  hour's  purchase,  and  in 
every  heart.there  was  excited  a  double  feeling  of  subservience  and 
suspicion  ;  they  became  cautious  not  to  provoke,  and  yet  anxious 
to  relieve  themselves  from  such  an  uniuielljgible  tyranny. 

And  now  again,  if  Robespierre  bad  any  moderate  designs^  he 
was  the  uncontrolled  and  indisputable  master  of  his  own  policj, 
and  might,  and  must  have  shown  some  tendency  to  moderation; 
but,  instead  of  any  such  symptom^  the  mnrch  of  legal  massacre 
became  more  rapid  and  bloody.  The  executions,  wiiicb  hereto- 
fore seldom  exceeded  eight  or  ten  per  diem,  and  in  one  case — ^ihit 
of  Hebert — only  reached  ninetem^    now    became    frequentiv 
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tMHyyjMy^  fifty fZtiA  sixty  !  We  have  examined,  as  originally 
published  from  the  proces  verbaux  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
the  *  Liste  OeneraU  des  Condamnes,'  and  we  have  extracted  the 
following  table  of  the  results,  which  we  think  will  astonish  our 
readers,  and  prove  that  the  executions  grew  gradually  with  the 
personal  influence  of  Robespierre,  and  became  enormous  in  pro- 
portion as  he  successively  extinguished  his  rivals. 

Numbers  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  in 
each  Month,  from  its  first  imtUution  ( 17 th  August,  1792)  to 
the  fall  of  Robespierre  (27th  July,  1794). 

1792.  August  .  .  3  victims. 
September              .        "     ,       4 
October            .              .             !♦ 

{Tribunal  re-modelled  in  March  1793.] 

1793.  April  .  .  .  9 
May  .  .  9 
June.  .  .  .14 
July                  .             .18 

l^Robespierre  elected  mlo  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 1 

August     .  .             .5 

September  .             .15 

October    .  .             .60  inchiding  Brissot,  &c. 

November  .             .           53 

December  •             .     73 

1794.  January  .  .  83 
February  .             .75 

March  .     '       .         123  including  Hebert,  &c. 

April        .  ;  .  263  including  Danton,  &c. 

May  .  .  324 

June  .  .  .672 

July  •  •  835  exclusdve    of   Robes- 

pierre and  his  accomplices. 
Here  then  we  see  that  before  Robespierre  came  into  the  go- 
vernment the  numbers  were  comparatively  small — the  numbers 
of  13  and  14^  in  June  and  July^  1793,  were  swelled  by  some 
prisoners  from  La  Vendue  and  Orleans^  for  which  the  govern- 
ment in  Paris  was  not  so  immediately  responsible — but  soon  after 
Robespierre  was  elected  into  the  Cdmmittee  the  numbers  sud- 
denly rose  from  15  to  60,  60,  70,  80.  In  the  month  in  which  he 
had  dispatched  the  ferocious  Hebert,  they  rose  to  123.  In  April, 
when  he  had  gotten  rid  of  Danton,  to  9.QS,  and  in  the  subsequent 
three  months  of  his  uncontrolled  and  autocratical  administration, 
to  324.  672,  and  825. 

What  can   be  opposed  to  these  figures,   extracted    from  the 

*  There  were  sixteen  criminals  executed  in  this  month,  but  there  was  but  one 
whose  offence  was  of  a  political  nature. 

official 
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oflBcial  returns  of  tbe  Tribunal  ?  It  is  true  thet  Robes^nefre  kd 
ceased  about  the  end  of  June  to  attend  the  Commitfeey  but  In 
instruments,  St.  Just  and  Couthon,  were  there;  and,  moieover, 
it  is  known  that  Fouquier  Tinville,  his  public  accuser,  recetfd 
his  personal  directions  on  the  lists  of  victims.  To  tbo  foregoiog 
astonishing  account  of  tbe  vkonihhf  executions^  we  thiok  it  wmtii 
while  to  add  the  daiiy  detqil  of  the  two  last  months  : — ^ 

June. 


Day. 

Victims. 

Pay. 

Victims.     1 

Day. 

Vid&m. 

1. 

.    .  13 

11.    .    .22 

21.. 

.    .  35 

2. 

.    .13 

12  ...  17 

22. 

.    .15 

3. 

.    .32 

13  .    .    .  23 

28. 

.    .  19 

4  . 

.   .16 

14  ...  38 

24. 

.    .25 

5. 

.    .    6 

15,    .    .19 

25. 

.    .44 

6. 

.    .20 

16  .    .    .  42 

26. 

.   .47 

7  . 

.    .21 

17.    .    .61 

27. 

.    .  30 

8. 

Decadi^. 

18  .  Decadi. 

28. 

Decadi, 

9. 

.    .22 

19.   .    .15 

29. 

.    .  20 

10. 

.    .13 

20  .  .    .37 
July. 

30. 

.    .14 

Day. 

Victims. 

Day.         Victims. 

Day. 

VlCliiUA. 

1  . 

.    .  23 

10.    .    .44 

19. 

.    .  28 

2. 

.    .  30 

11  . 

.    .    6 

20. 

.    .  14 

3. 

.    .19 

12. 

.    .28 

21  . 

.    .  28 

4. 

.    .  27 

13. 

.    .37 

22. 

.    .  46 

5  . 

.    .  28t 

14. 

.  — ' 

23. 

.    .  55 

6. 

.    .  29 

15. 

.29 

24  . 

.    .  36 

7. 

.    .67 

16. 

.    .30 

25  . 

.    .  38 

8. 

Decadi, 

17. 

.    .40 

26. 

.    .  54 

9. 

.    .  60 

18.2 

'kcadi. 

27  . 

.    .42 

These  things  happened  in  ouf  own  time — thousands  are  stiD 
living  who  saw  them,  yet  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  baiAm 
(foumees — such  was  the  familiar  phrase) — of  sixty  victims  shoaU 
biP  condemned  in  one  morning  by  the  same  tribunal,  and  eieculc^ 
the  same  afternoon  on  the  same  scaffold.  These  batches  ctm- 
prised  all  ranks,  ages,  sexes  :  tbe  most  different  and  even  contn- 
dictory  crimes  were  combined  in  the  same  accusation ;  penop 
were  executed  for  conspiring  together,  who  never  saw  one  anotbir 
till  they  n^et  on  the  scaffold  ;  the  majority  of  charges  were  vagse 
and  visionary,  some  unintelligible,  and  many  even  ridiculous.  It 
cannot  be  thought  irrelevant,  if  we  give  a  few  instances  of  the  pnh 
ceedings  of  the  Tribunal.     Such  details  seem  to  have  been  ooa- 

*  The  Decadi,  which  had  been  substituted  for  Sunday,  was  a.pubUc  holiday. 

f  On  this  day  (5th  July),  we  find,  by  a  note  in  the  MomteuTf  that  there  wem  75S2 
pritoners  in  the  prisons  of  Paris.  This  enormous  number,  as  well  as  that  of  the  «»• 
cutions,  were  probably  swelled  by  prisoners  from  those  country  districts  wli^  bU 
not  a  tribunal  and  guillotine  of  their  own.    ' 

sidered 
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sidered  too  mmute  for  history,  but  to  us  it  seems  that  it  is  in  these 
details  that  the  true  history  of  the  Revolution  is  to  be  read. 

In  one  batch  were  22  women  of  the  poorer  class — most  of  them 
widows — 

*  For  having  in  various  ways  forwarded  the  designs  of  the  fanatics, 
aristocrats,  priests,  and  the  other  agents  of  England.  They  were 
condemned  and  executed  the  23rd  June,  I79i:—Liste  Ginkrale  det 
CondamneSy  No.  vi.  p.  22. 

lu  the  same  batch  were  9  private  soldiers  and  workmen — 

*  condemned  to  death  for  having  employed  extraordinary  means  to 
evade  the  requisition,  such  as  f  ricking  their  own  eyes  with  pin^,  and 
becoming  by  this  cowardly  artifice  unable  to  bear  arms.' — lb, 

*  Jean  Julian,  waggoner,  having  been  sentenced  to  twelve  years 
hard  labour,  took  it  into  his  bead  (/aviso)  to  cry  Vive  le  Roil  was 
brought  back  before  the  tribunal  and  condemned  to  death,  September, 
1792.— 76.  i.  p.  1. 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Henry,  aged  eighteen,  journeyman  tailor,  convicted  of 
having  sawn  a  tree  of  liberty ;  executed  the  6th  September,  1798.' — 
/ft.  p.  10. 

*  Bemar4  Augustin  d'Absac,  aged  51,  ex-noble,  late  captain  in  the 
11th  regiment,  and  formerly  in  the  sea-service,  convicted  of  having 
betrayed  several  towns  and  several  ships  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
was  condemned  to  death  on  the  10th  January,  1794,  and  executed  the 
same  day.' — lb,  ii.  1.  * 

*  Stephen  Thomas  Ogie  Baulny,  aged  forty-six,  ex-noble,  convicted 
of  having  intrusted  his  son,  aged  fourteen,  to  a  garde  du  corps,  in 
order  that  he  might  emigrate.  Condemned  to  death  3 Ist  January, 
1794,  and  executed  the  same  day.' — lb.  p.  8. 

*  Henrietta  Frances  de  Marboeuf,  aged  fifty-five,  widow  of  the  ci- 
devant  Marquis  of  Marbceuf,  residing  at  No.  47,  Rue  8t,  HonorS,  in 
Paris,  convicted  of  having  hoped  for  (dSsire)  the  arrival  of  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Prussians,  and  of  keeping  provisions  for  them.  Condemned 
to  death  the  5th  Feb.  1794,  and  executed  the  same  day.' — lb.  p.  10. 

^  Jacques  de  Beaume,  a  Dutch  merchani,con\icted  of  being  the  author 
and  accomplice  of  a  plot  which  existed  in  the  month  of  June,  1790, 
tending  to  encourage  our  external  and  internal  enemies,  by  nego- 
ciating,  by  way  of  loan,  certain  bonds  of  lOOZ.  each,  bearing  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  of  George  Prince  of  Wales,  Frederick  Duke  of  York, 
and  William  Henry  Duke  of  Clarence.     Executed  the  14th  Feb.  1794. 

'  James  Duchesne,  aged  60,  formerly  a  servant,  since  a  broker ; 
Jolm  Sauvage,  ap;ed  34,  gunsmith  ;  Frances  Loizelier,  aged  47,  mil- 
liner; Melanie  Cunosse,  aged  21,  milliner ;  Mary  Magdalen  Virolle, 
aged  25,  female  hair-dresser ; — convicted  of  having,  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  where  they  resided,  composed  writings,  stuck  bills,  and  potuse 
des  cris  [the  sanguinary  code  of  England  has  no  corresponding  name 
for  this  capital  offence,]  were  all  condemned  to  death  the  5th  May, 
1794,  and  executed  the  same  day.' — lb.  iv.  p.  22. 
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•  Genevieve  Gouvon,  aged  seventy-seven^  sempstrtisssT  convicted  of 
having  been  the  author  or  accomplice  of  various  con^i piracies  formed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  by  the  enemies  of  the  people 
and  of  liberty,  tending  to  create  civil  war,  to  paralyze  the  public,  aiid 
to  annihilate  the  existing  government.  Condemned  to  di^atb  1  Uh 
May,  1793,  and  executed  the  same  day. 

*•  Francis  Bertrand,  aged  37,  tinman  and  publican  at  Leure,  in  the 
department  of  the  C6te  d*Or,  convicted  of  having  furnished  to  the 
defenders  of  the  country  sour  wine  injurious  to  the  health  of  citizens^ 
was  condemned  to  death  at  Paris  15th  May,  1793,  and  executed  the 
same  day.' — lb,  v.  p.  7. 

'  Mary  Angelica  P/ajfsan/,  sempstress  at  Douai,  convicted  of  having 
exclaimed  that  she  was  an  aristocrat  ^  and  '*  A  Jig  for  the  nation.*'  Con- 
demned to  death  at  Paris  the  19th  July,  1794,  and  executed  the  same 
day.* 

With  this  tragical  plaisanterie  of  the  poor  aristocratic  tempatreis 
of  Douai,  hurried  away  from  her  friends  and  her  witnesses  to  ]09e 
her  head  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  iji  Pans,  for  having  cried 
'  A  fig  for  the  nation !'  we  conclude  these  astonbhing  extract*. 

If  the  energies  of  the  revolutionary  tribuiml  had  been  soldj 
directed  against  the  rich  and  great^  whose  hostilily  tJie  govemaienl 
might  have  dreaded,  we  could  have  understood  some  motive  for 
this  incessant  slaughter,  but  the  exanunation  of  the  Prods  ver- 
baux  proves  that  the  great  majority  of  the  vicUms  were  of  the  middle 
and  inferior  classes,  and  consisted  of  persons  who  Mould  probably 
have  had  no  desire,  and  certainly  had  no  power,  to  oppose?  the  go- 
'Vernment.  There  was,  no  doubt,  much  private  revenge  and  much 
pecuniary  rapacity  gratified  in  the  courae  of  those  executions :  but 
that  could  not  have  gone  to  any  great  exleut,  and  would  only  hkve 
profited  the  underlings ;  for  Robespierre  liad  few  personal  encmifs 
because  he  had  few  personal  acquaintance,  and  he  certainly  wnn 
not  sullied  by  any  pecuniary  corruption.  The  only  rational  ex- 
planation we  can  discover  for  the  contintjution  of  this  ftigUiful 
system  is,  that  in  the  dark  intrigues  with  wiiich  lie  wu^  tiutfoutidiHl 
he  was  unable  to  pause,  and  still  less  to  retreat,  and  the  best  ^vc 
can  believe  of  him  is  that  he  continued  lUe  slaugUtev  in  the  prospect 
of  finding  opportunities  of  including  in  il  (us  lie  li^d  already  dom 
Hebert  and  Danton)  the  rest  of  the  tigers,— iheTalliensj  Collots* 
Bourdons,  Barreres,  Fouch^s, — by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
This  conjecture  is  corroborated  by  tlie  well-known  facl^  that  his 
fall  was  caused  by  the  certainty  which  ihe^e  men  obtnined  that  he 
entertained  designs  for  their  immediate  eKtermination. 

It  is  evident  that  the  better  order,  at  least,  of  the  people  of 
Paris  had  begun  to  be  weary  of,  if  not  disgusted  with,  these  scenes, 
The  guillotine  had  been  originally  placed  in  the  Caroiiitel :  it  wcift 
removed^  for  the  execution  of  the  king,  to  the  Place  Lotiia  X  V\ ; 
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there^  at  the  foot  of  a  plaster  statue  of  Liberty, — as  hideous  as  the 
principle  of  which  it  was  the  type, — it  continued  till  a  few  weeks 
before  Robespierre's  fall.  At  first  the  Parisians  seem  to  have 
thought  it  an  embellishment  to  this  fine  square — which  connects 
their  two  most  agreeable  and  magnificent  pubUc  walks,  the  Tuile* 
ries  and  the  Champs  £lys^.  Around  the  scaffold  were  placed 
rows  of  chairs,  which  the  passengers  hired,  as  at  other  places 
of  public  amttsemefU,  to  witness  the  operations  of  the  ^  holy 
gtdllotine' — but  even  of  blood  the  Parisians  will  tire,  and  the  pro- 
menaders  in  the  gardens,  and  the  inhabitants, — ^particularly  the 
shop-keepers— of  the  adjoining  streets,  through  which  the  daily 
batches  were  trundled  to  execution — began  to  find  that  there  might 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Of  this  Robespierre,  who  lived  in 
the  principal  of  these  streets,  (Rue  St.  Honor6,)  could  not  be 
Ignorant,  and  advantage  was  taken  (that — a  la  Titus — a  day  might 
not  be  lost)  of  the  holiday  of  the  Decadi,  8th  of  June,  1794,  to 
transport  the  guillotine  from  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  (where  it  had 
executed,  as  the  Liste  Oenerale  carefully  informs  us,  1256  per- 
sons,) to  the  otlier  extremity  of  Paris,  where  it  was  very  appro- 
priately erected  near  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile.  But  by  this  time 
the  people  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  had  also  become  satiated 
with  massacre,  and  they  too  complained  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  revolutionary  engine ;  and  after  it  had  occupied  its  new  posi- 
tion only  four  daj^s,  and  dealt  with  only  seventy-four  victims,  it  was 
again  removed  still  farther  to  an  open  space  in  a  less  thickly  inha- 
bited neighbourhood  near  the  Barrier  du  TrSne :  there  it  stood  a 
little  more  than  six  busy  weeks,  in  which  it  dispatched  1403  persons. 
In  the  night  of  the  9th  Thermidor  it  was  again  conveyed — for 
Robespierre's  own  use — to  its  former  position  m  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  or  de  la  Revolution,  in  order  that  he  and  his  friends  might  die 
on  the  scene  of  their  most  remarkable  triumphs.  These  move- 
ments of  the  guillotine  are  indicative  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 
Robespierre,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  as  a  member  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  had  taken,  in  common  with  a  young  friend,  a  cheap 
lodging  in  the  Rue  Saintonge — au  fond  du  Maraisy  as  Madame 
Jioland,  with  somewhat  of  the  aristocratical  morgue  of  a  minis* 
ier^s  lady,  describes  Robespierre's  remote  and  humble  residence. 
Laponneraye  tells  us — probably  from  Mile.  Robespierre's  in- 
formation— that  on  the  evening  in  which  the  *  massacre'  of  the  pe- 
titioning patriots  took  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  (l7th  July, 
1791),  Robespierre  in  great  agitation  was  returning  from  the 
Champ  de  Mars  through  the  Rue  St  Honor6,  accompanied  by 
a  considerable  crowd,  crying  Vive  Robespierre  I  His  situation  at 
the  moment  was  dangerous,  for  the  red  flag  was  still  flying.  A  car- 
penter of  the  name  of  Duplay^  a  zealous  admirer  of  Robespierre, 
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who  lived  at  No;  866,  exactly  opposite  the  Bud  Si.  Florentine, 
invited  him  to  take  refuge  id  his  house. .  Robespierre  accepted  the 
ofler,  and  as  perhaps  bis  person  was  not  considered  safe^  he  was 
persuaded  not  to  return  home  that  night.  Duplay  had  a  wife 
and  three  daughters,  who  were  all  flattered  by  the  presence  of 
the  great  popular  leader,  and  were  jirodigal  of  attentions  towards 
him,  and  at  length  Duplay  proposed  that  Rdbespiore  should  give 
u^  his  distant  lodgings  in  the  Marais^  and  become  hia  inmate  and 
his  guest.  Domicil^  in  this  family,  Robespierre  sought  no  other 
society,  and  dividing  his  public  time  between  the  Convention  and 
the  Jacobins,  (which  were  both  in  Duplay's  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood,) he  gave  all  his  private  hours  to  this  humble  circle. 
Duplay  himself  received  his  reward  iti  being  appointed,  by 
Robespierre's  influence,  one  of  the  Jurors  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal)  a  place  of  powei-  atid  enaolument«-*as  was  also^  vre  be- 
lieve, his  son.  Madame  Duplay  became  conspicuous  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  those  ferocious  women  who  sat  daily  at  their 
needle-work  round  the  scaffold^  and  M'ere  called  by  the  indulgent 
Tricotetises  de  la  OnUlotine,  but  more  properly  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  Furies  de  la  Gmllotinel  The  eldest  daughter,  E16onore 
— ^who  now  assumed  the  classic  name  of  (Amelia — aspired,  it 
seems>  to  be  in  fact,  as  well  as  namej  the  ^.mother  of  Mp 
Gracchi,'  by  captivating  Robespierre ;  she  endeavoured  to  become 
his  wife,  and  ended  by  passing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  as 
his  mistress*  Laponneraye,  on  the  authority  of  Mile.  Robespierre, 
denies,  though  faintly,  this  last  imputation — be  that  as  it  may, 
Robespierre  was  cautious  to  excite  no  scandal>  and  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  a  reputation  for  moral  decency  as  well  as  political  in* 
tegrity  ;* — but  the  general  character  of  the  Duplay  family  does 
not  give  us  any  great  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  ComeHa^-who 
seems  to  have  had  much  of  her  mother's  ferocity,  for  she,  with  her 
sisters  and  other  companions,  used  to  sit  at  their  windows  to  see 
the  amusing  sight  of  the  batches  of  victinas  who  passed  every  day 
tu  the  scaftbld.  The  second  sister  married  Lebas,  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  «nd  one  of  Robespierre's  most  infamous  satellitef, 

*  Montjoye  denies  the  disinterestedness  of  Robespfenre,  and  ftsks  how,  out  of  his  sl> 
lowance  as  deputy—and  he  had  nothing  else— lie  could,  besides  purchasing  a  printiiif- 
oifice  and  paying  a  cor()s  of  body  guards,  have  dressed  expensively,  and  p^ten  expentife 
dinners  at  Oonflans  and  St  Cloud  P  But  when  this  is^all  that  hoitilttr  can  tSSs^  vc 
may  conclude  that  the  common  opinion  is  just.  It  is  generally  said,ttiat  at  his  deaft 
but  fifty  francs  were  found  in  his  lodgings ;  but  Colonel  Meda,  who  arrested  Robes- 
pierre, states,  that  he  found  on  him  a  pocket-book  containing  bank  ndles  end  hHb 
to  the  amount  of  10,000  francs,  which  was  laid  oA  the  bar  oC  the  ConTeaiioB,  hot  was 
never  after  heard  of— bat  even  this  was  but  a  small  Bun;i,  400^ — Mem,  de  Med^,  The 
Moniteur  attests  the  delivery  of  the  pocket-book  to  the  Convention.  In  Courtois* 
report  there  is  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  alluding  to  sums  placed  ia  6ie  Englith 
funds — ^hut  w«  beli6v«  this  to  have  been  a  fozgery. 
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-mho,  as  Guffroy^statesi  petsecuted  him  for  htvingifif^^rm^dliiin  of 
the  aole-nuptial  irreguiarities  of  bis  wife's  conduct.  The  third 
married  another  member  of  the  Convention,  whose  name  has  not 
reached  us.  His  private  society  was  compo9ed  of  persons  of  the 
same  class— ^Nicbolas^  a  printer-^Artbur,  a  paper*inakeiv^«nd 
such  men  whom  their  patron  employed  as  Jurors  of  the  Tribunal, 
or  in  similar  small  offices^  and  most  of  whom  perished  on  the  same 
scaffold  with  him.  We  may  here  observe  that  Buonaparte,  who 
was  anxious  to  erase  every  trace  of  the  revolution,  thought  it  worth 
Mfhile  to  pull  down  the  residence  of  his  old  friend  and  predecessor, 
and  the  street  called  Duphot,  exactly  opposite  the  Rue  St.  Flo- 
rentine^ passes  over  the  site. 

But  the  modesty  of  Robespierre's  personal  habits  neither  dimi- 
iMshed  his  public  fame  nor  his  personal  dangers.  On  the  22nd 
May,  1794,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lamiral  formed,  it  is  said,  the 
resolution  to  assassinate  him,  but  not  being  able  to  reach  Robes- 
pierre, he  contented  himself  with  discharging  a  pistol  at  Collot 
d'Herbois,  who  now  occupied  a  place  in  the.  public  eye  next  t«> 
Robespierre.  The  day  following,  the  i2drd,  a  young  girl,  named 
Cecile  Renaud,  with  a  bundle  under  her  arm,  came  to  Duplay's  tp 
inquire  for  Robespierre ;  Robespierre  bad  a  volunteer  body  guard 
of  Sans  culottes  who  accompanied  him,  armed  with  pikes^  when- 
ever he  went  abroad,  and  who,  at  other  times,  were  to  be  seen 
lounging  about  the  porch  of  Duplay*s  house ;  the  attempt  of 
Lamiral  made  these  people  suspicious, — they,  examined  the  giil 
and  her  bundle,  in  whicn  they  found  some  clothes  and  a  knife  : 
some  accounts  do  not  mention  the  knife,  and  some  say  two  kniven : 
— when  asked  what  she  wanted  with  Robespierre,  and  why  slir 
carried  these  things,  she  replied,  *  She  wanted  to  see  Robespierre, 
because  she  was  curious  to  see  a  tyrant, — that  she  had  no  inten- 
tion to  use  the  knife, — and  that  she  had  brought  a  change  of  linen 
because  she  expected  to  be  sent  to  prison,  and  from  prison  to  the 
scaffold.*  She  added,  that  ^  she  was  a  royalist,  because  she  pre- 
ferred one  king  to  fifty  thousand  ^yran^'— -4md  concluded  by  boldly 
demanding  to  be  led  at  once  to  the  guillotine.  A  day  or  two  after, 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Saintonax,  (Thiers  and  Laponne- 
raye,  following  the  Moniteur,  call  him  by  the  then  odious  title 
of  an  ex-monk, — the  Liste  G^nirale  designates  him  a  surgical 
student,)  on  hearing  at  Choisy  sur  S^ine  the  attempt  of  Lamiral, 
regretted  that  it  had  failed.  And  one  Cardinal,  a  schoolmaster  in 
Paris,  had  said,  when  elevated  with  wine,  to  a  friend  who  betrayed 
him,  that  the  French  were  base  cowards  to  submit  to  such  tyranny. 
Some  writers  doubt  whether  there  was  any  real  design  against  Ro- 
bespierre, and  imagine  that,  jealous  of  Collof  s  being  selected  as  a 
worthier  object  of  assassination,  he  falsely  represented  himself  as 
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having  been  the  first  object  of  Lamiral,  and  got  up  the  scene  of 
C6cile  Renaud  to  counterbalance  the  popularity  which  the  former 
event  was  likely  to  confer  on  Collot.  There  is  something  to  coun- 
tenance this  opinion.  The  possibility  of  an  intention  to  assassin 
note  turns  altogether  on  the  fact  of  the  knife  or  knifes.  Now,  in 
all  the  earlier  and  immediately  contemporaneous  accounts,  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  knife.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  while  the 
attack  on  Collot  was  blazoned  by  the  Government  in  the  Conven- 
tipn,  no  mention  was  made  of  Cfecile's  attempt  till  a  question  was 
asked  about  it,  and  then  Barr^re,  on  the  26th,  made  a  report,  ia 
which  the  facts  are  stated  as  above,  with,  however,  tlie  aU-m^ 
porfant  omission  of  the  knife.  That  seems  to  have  been  an  apler 
thought ;  and  two  knives  were  probably  mentioned,  because,  ms  it 
was  the  habit  in  France  for  every  one  to  carry  a  knife  to  cut  their 
victuals,  the  possession  of  one  knife  would  not  be  extraordi- 
nary. The  earlier  writers — Miss  Williams,  Pages,  Adolphns, 
as  well  as  Lacretelle  and  others,  state  distinctly  that  she  had  no 
weapon  whatsoever.  We  have  not,  at  present,  the  means  of  exa- 
mining this  matter  more  deeply,  but  we  think  it  probable  that  C6cile 
Renaud  had  some  vague  intention  of  imitating  Charlotte  Corday; 
she,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  weak-minded,  ignorant  girl,  who 
had  not  tliought  very  distinctly  of  her  object,  and  not  at  all  of  its 
means.  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  trials  were 
not  hurried  on  with  the  usual  velocity — time,  it  seems,  was  taken  for 
a  full  investigation.  The  attempts  were  made  on  the  21st  and  22nd 
May,  and  it  appears  by  the  Liste  Qenirale  that  the  execution  did 
not  take  place  till  three  weeks  after.  Saintonax  and  Cardinal 
were  certainly  not  parties  to  either  attempt,  but  all  were  sent  to 
the  scaffold  together,  as  might  be  expected,  even  from  a  soberer 
tribunal  than  that  which  had  condemned  a  sempstress  for  saying  *  a 
fig  for  the  nation,^  and  a  tinman  for  selling  sour  wine.  But  there 
appears  no  pretence  for  involving  in  the  same  fate  the  father,  the 
brother,  and  the  aunt  of  C^cile,  and  a  multitude  of  other  persons, 
who  cQuld  certainly  have  had  no  concern  in  it;— the  venerable 
Sombreuil,  whose  life  had  been  saved,  in  the  massacres  of  Septem- 
ber, by  the  heroism  of  his  daughter,  who  had  the  astonishing  firmness 
to  drink  a  cup  of  human  blood  as  the  price  of  her  father's  pardon — 
Madame  de  Sainte  Amaranthe""  and  her  daughter  and  son,  aged 

*  There  Is  a'story  told  of  the  cauife  of  the  sacrifice  of  these  ladies,  so  shockiDg,thst 
it  seems  equally  incredible  that  it  should  have  happened,  or  that — not  having  ha^ 
pened — any  one  could  have  invented  it.  <  Robespierre  had  dined,'  it  iasaid,  <  ynxh  (his 
family,  and  had  been,  as  usual,  the  object  of  (^at  attention ;  but  he  had,  it  seems,  be^ 
tempted  to  depart  from  his  usual  sobriety,  and  under  the  influence  of  wine  had  alkmed 
aome  indications  of  his  secret  policy  to  transpire.  When  apprized  next  day  of  this 
indiscretion,  he  became  alarmed  at  its  consequences,  and  to  stifle  the  affair  the  whole 
family  of  St.  Amaranthe,  and  all  who  had  dined  there,  with  other  victims  to  the  num* 
ber  ottUetg'one,  were  sent  to  the  Scaffi^d.'  {Biographie  Universdie,  axt,  Jtohetpitnt.) 
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nineteen  and  seventeen — Michonis,  a  member  of  the  Municipality, 
Mrho  had  shown  a  humane  interest  in  behalf  of  the  queen  H^heti 
under  his  superintendence  in  the  Conciergerie — Madame  Buret,  an 
actress  of  the  Opera,  with  a  girl  of  eighteen,  her  servant — and 
^howi  fifty  other  persons  of  the  most  different  classes — who  all  ac- 
companied Cecile  Renaud  and  Lamiral  to  the  scaffold,  clothed 
like  them^  as  a  greater  mark  of  ignominy,  in  red  shirts^  the  cos^- 
tume  of  the  murderers.  And,  as  a  climax  to  all  this  atrocity,  Bar- 
rere,  in  his  report  on  the  affair,  calls  Cecile  *  an  agent  of  England  ;* 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  imputation,  induced  the  Convention  to 
pass  the  celebrated  decree,  that  no  quarter  should  be  given  to 
British  or  Hanoverians. 

Anterior,  however,  to  these  events — on  the  7tb  May,  Robespierre 
exhibited  what  he  thought  the  master-stroke  of  his  policy,  and  what, 
if  ever  he  meditated  a  dictatorial  power,  he  meant  to  be  its  basis. 
He  addressed  to  the  Convention  a  long  report  on  '  the  relation  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  ideas  with  republican  principles,*  and  concluded 
by  proposing  that  the  Republic  should  formally  acknowledge  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  should  on  the  8th  June  celebrate  in  His 
honour  a  national  festival.  In  ordinary  circumstances  such  a  pro- 
position would  have  been  equally  impious  and  absurd ;  but  we 
must  recollect  that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  had  been 
formally  denied  in  France — that  the  altars  had  been  polluted  by 
the  adoration  of  prostitutes — that  the  cemeteries  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion prescribed  by  law.  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep  ! — in  short,  that 
atheism  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  existing  constitution,  and 
what  was  worse,  of  the  general  habits  of  the  people.  So  amalga- 
mated had  this  notion  become  with  all  revolutionary  feelings,  that 
no  individuals,  nor  even  the  committees  of  government,  either 
dared  to  attempt,  or  had  they  dared  could  have  hoped,  to  over- 
throw this  miserable  doctrine.  Nothing  short  of  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Convention  could  at  that  moment  have  risked  so 
anti-revolutionary  a  proceedinj];,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  decree, 
is  therefore  fairly  attributable,  not  so  much  to  its  movers,  as  to  the 
public  opinion  which  required  so  strange  a  corrective.  The  re* 
port,  or  rather  speech,  in  which  Robespiene  proposed  this  decree, 
IS  far  from  evidencing  any  return  to  a  sound  system  of  either  mo- 
rals or  politics.  As  to  religion  he  says  not  a  word,  but  loses  him- 
self in  the  vaguest  and  flimsiest  deism  ;  while,  as  to  *  superstition 
and  priests,'  he  is  as  severe  and  sanguinary  as  Hebert  could  have 
desired.  The  report  was  of  course  adopted ;  the  festival  was  de- 
creed, but  so  inveterate  was  the  contrary  prejudice,  that  it  utterly 
failed ;  and  although  we  will  not  say  that  this  alone  caused  the  ruin 
of  its  author,  it  certainly  enabled  those  who  bated  and  feared  him 
on  other  grounds  to  accelerate  that  ruin.  'The  public  and  part  of  the 
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secret  history*  of  that  festival  is  well  known.  We  shall  not  repeat  it 
Robespierre  was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention  ad  koc,  and 
the  day — 8th  June,  1794 — a  remarkably  fine  one — opened  with  a 
general  exhilaration  which  seems  to  have  thawed  even  his  reserve; 
he  played  his  part  with  spirit,  eloquence,  and  considerable  eflect,  and 
may  have  been  for  a  few  hours  satisfied  that  he  had  now  attained  the 
summit  of  unrivalled  power.  But  before  the  day  was  over,  he  had 
received  from  the  expressions  and  manners  of  the  colleagues  who 
surrounded  him,  and  particularly  of  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, strong  intimations  that  personal  animosities  existed,  and 
that  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  his  position  were — -not  terminated, 
but — ^increased.  From  this  moment  must  be  dated  his  declension 
— he  found  himself  involved  in  petty  squabbles  with  those  com- 
mittees who,  from  having  been  so  long  his  slaves,  now  presumed 
to  become  (without  yet  daring  open  opposition)  the  suspicious 
critics,  and  even  censors  of  his  propositions. 

He  soon  saw  that  a  new  struggle  was  inevitable,  and  prepared 
himself  to  deal  with  his  old  friends  and  new  enemies,  as  he  bad 
so  successfully  done  in  nearly  similar  circumstances  with  Hebert 
and  Danton— of  whose  party,  indeed,  his  present  antagonists 
might  be  called  the  tail.  But  the  present  case  was  even  more 
serious — first,  because  the  fiate  of  Hebert  and  Danton  was  itself 
a  warning  to  their  successors ;  and  secondly,  because  he  had  now 
to  overcome,  not  individual  deputies,  but  his  colleagues,  aye,  and 
the  majorify  of  his  colleagues,  invested  with  an  equal  share  witli 
himself  in  the  power  of  government.  He  seems  to  have  resolved, 
therefore,  to  begin  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  his  faithful  and 
devoted  adherents  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  to  whom  he  in- 
tended to  deliver  over  his  antagonists ;  and  accordingly  Couthon, 
on  the.  9th  June,  1794,  proposed  a  law  (drawn  up  by  Robespierre 
himself)  to  give  the  Tribunal  additional  powers — the  most  exten- 
sive and  expeditious.  It  was  to  divide  itself  into  four  sections  for 
quadruple  dispatch — the  crimes  which  it  was  to  try  were  multiplied 
in  the  vague  and  expansive  definition  of  enmity  to  the  People-^ 
the  power  of  sending  persons  to  trial  was  given  to  the  Con- 
vention, to  the  two  committees,  to  the  individual  representatives 
detached  on  missions,  and  to  the  Public  Accuser,  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville.  If  the  Tribunal  should  possess  either  materiai  or  moral 
proofs  of  guilt,  it  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  hearing  wU- 
nesses- — and  finally,  this  monstrous  law  enacted  that  no  advocates 
should  be  employed,  because,  forsooth,  calumniated  patriots  would 

*  See  the  '  M^moireB'  of  Vilato,  one  of  Robespierre's  subordinate  partisans,  which, 
ttumgh  liable  to  suspicion  and  even  to  contradiction  in  some  of  its  details,  gir« 
many  interevUng  facts  of  this  the  Jirst  and  /nf  scene  in  which  Robespierre,  contrary 
to  the  cautious,  reserre  «f  his  whole  life,  edtiibited  himself  as  ths  solitaij  depusitary 
of  the  publio  authority. 
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fiod  sufficient  defeod^ri  in  the  patriot  jurorsi  and  conspiratort 
did  not  deserve  to  be  indulged  with  advocates. 

Assuredly,  of  ali  the  iniquitous  prostitutions  of  the  name  of  law 
which  the  world  has  ever  seent  this  was  the  greatest.  His  col- 
leagues of  the  committees  were  at  once  exasperated  and  alarmed — 
but  they  did  not  venture  to  resist :  the  law  was  passed  on  the  10th 
June;  and  soon  after,  when  their  dread  of  Robespierre  was  re- 
moved, they  found  it  a  very  convenient  accession  to  their  own 
authority,  and  resisted  an  attempt  to  repeal  it.  But  what  Robes- 
pierre's distinct  object  was  in  proposing  it  we  are  nowhere  told, 
nor  do  we  see.  He  had,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1793»  announced 
the  necessity  of  giving  additional  powers  to  the  Tribunal,  and  had 
carried  a  decree  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  should,  within 
the  shortest  possible  delay,  propose  a  plan  for  its  more  active  orga- 
nization; but  at  that  time  Hebert  and  Danton  were  alive  and 
formidable-^while  at  the  present  juncture  it  seems  to  us  that  any 
facility  which  his  projects  might  derive  from  the  acceleration  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  extended  power  of  the  Public  Accuser,  (both 
already  great  enough,  one  would  have  thought,)  was  dearly  piu*- 
chased  by  the  new  power  given  to  the  committees,  which  had 
shown  such  symptoms  of  opposition,  and,  above  all,  by  the  danger 
of  raising  so  momentous  a  question  at  such  a  crisis.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  attacked  Collot  and  Tallien 
by  the  same  machinery  that  had  overthrown  Desmoulins  and 
Danton,  than  to  have  risked  a  preliminary  battle  on  such  odious 
grounds.  £ither  Robespierre  must  have  been  the  blindest  and 
rashest  of  men,  or  this  law  must  have  had  some  special  object  and 
intended  operation  which  has  not  been  explained — any  more  than 
another  important,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  imprudent  step 
wbich  followed. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to  absent  himself  from 
the  committees.  The  historians  attribute  this  secession  to  the 
opposition  be  met  in  these  bodies ;  but  this,  surely,  .after  pro-* 
posing  a  law  which  had  given  them  collectively  new  powers  of 
life  and  death,  seems  a  very  irrational  motive.  His  absence 
left  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries  the  weapon  he  had  forged 
to  exterminate  them.  Yet  we  confess  we  have  no  other  reason 
tQ  suggest.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety— the  real  sovereign 
power  —  continued  sullenly  subservient,  though  he  was  repre- 
sented in  it  only  by  Couthon,  (St.  Just  was  on  a  mission)— but 
the  Committee  of  General  Security  attempted  to  involve  him  in 
a  strange  and  almost  ludicrous  danger.  This  committee — which 
had  the  department  of  internal  police — happened  to  discover  that 
th^re  lived  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Paris  an  old  woman  of  the 
name  of  Catherine  Tbeot*  who  bad  iba  same  mania  as  our 
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Johanna  Southcott,  of  believing .  that,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  die 
was  to  become  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  now  to  be 
born  again,  and  to  commence  his  final  reign ;  she  called  herself 
the  ^  Mother  of  God,'  and,  like  Johanna,  she  found  many  Totaries* 
Her  name  of  Theot  was  changed  into  Tkeos,  the  Greek  for  God  ; 
and  she  and  her  followers  (amongst  whom  was  an  old  priest 
named  Gerle,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly) appear  to  have  been  the  most  absurd  and  impious^  but  at  the 
same  time  innocuous  and  contemptible  fanatics  that  ever  insulted 
religion  and  common  sense. 

With  maniacs  of  this  description  it  was  natural  that  the  great 
name  of  Robespierre,  who  had  now  made  himself  the  apostle 
of  deism,  should  mingle  itself  with  their  visions.  The  Commit^ 
tee  of  General  Security  heard  of  these  bedlamites-^which  pn>« 
bably  Robespierre  himself  had  never  done-^and  they  seized  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  throwing  on  him  all  the  ridicule  and 
discredit  of  a  fanaticism  to  which  they  reckoned  that  bis  recent 
exhibition  in  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being  would  render  him 
obnoxious.  A  report  was  accordingly  prepared  on  this  subject, 
nominally  by  one  Vadier,  but  really  by  the  lively  and  sarcastic  pen 
of  the  celebrated  fabricator  of  reports,  Barrere,  in  which  Robes- 
pierre was  sneeringly  alluded  to,  though  not  named.  The 
whole  of  this  affair  was  prepared,  and  the  report  read  in 
the  Convention,  without  his  knowledge.  There  was  no  proof 
whatsoever  that  he  knew  anything  of  his  fanatic  admirers :  the 
injury  therefore  to  his  reputation  was  not  great — ^but  the  ingult 
was.  His  power  was  at  once  too  fearful  and  too  fragile  to  tole- 
rate levity.  Its  essence  was  terror  and  silence  ;  and  he  wished 
to  be  spoken  of  neither  en  bien  ni  en  mal.  He  had  lately  made  a 
vigorous  complaint  of  the  fulsome  adulation  with  which  the  Moni- 
teur  and  some  other  journals  affected  to  treat  him,  which  he  said 
was  offensive  to  his  taste  and  his  patriotism,  and  injurious  to  his 
character :  he  would  of  course  be  as  little  tolerant  of  sarcasm  and 
calumny. 

At  this  crisis,  as  at  all  the  former,  his  prudence  seems  to  have 
made  him  desirous  of  withdrawuig  from  his  recent  pro  mine  nci', 
and  of  escaping  back  into  the  bafti-  individuality  under  the  shade 
of  which  he  had  already  acconi pitched  such  wouderful  successes. 

And  now  Fouquier  Tinville  bc^aii  to  give  effect  to  the  law  of 
the  lOlh  of  June;  and  a  conspimcy  was  invented,  the  most  ridi- 
culous in  its  pretexts,  the  blood ie^t  iu  its  ccmsei]iiences,  atid  the 
most  incomprehensible  in  its  objects,  of  all  that  hud  been  [uiberUi 
hatched.  The  miserable  prisoners  accumulated  in  ihc  sei'ciml 
jails>  and  particularly  in  the  Luxembourg,  were  accused  of  con*, 
spiring  to  organize  a  body  of  men  to  make  war  on  the  Coitvemiou* 
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Fouquier,  on  tbis  occasioD^  caused  the  dock  of  the  tribunal  to  be 
cDlarged  so  as  to  contain  sixty  culprits  at  once.  He  even  caused 
tbe  guillotine  to  be  erected  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palais — ^in  the 
aide  chambers  of  which  the  tribunal  held  its  sittings,  as  our  courts 
do  in  Westminster  Hall.  This^  by  the  reiterated  order  of  the  go- 
vernment, he  reluctantly  removed ;  but  tbe  work  of  blood  was  not 
interrupted.  In  three  days — the  7th,  9th,  and  10th  of  July,  1794 
— one  hundred  and  seventy^one  prisoners  were  immolated  for  the 
itnposnble  crime  of  making  war  on  the  republic  from  the  depths 
of  their  dungeons. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  parties  at  this  moment,  and  koowing 
that  bodi  sides  were,  in  mutual  jealousy  and  alarm,  preparing  to 
devour  each  other,  we  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  redoubled 
activity  of  the  tribunal.  Fouquier  Tinville  alleged,  and  we  think 
proved,  at  his  trial,  that  though  he  might  have  acted  too  zealously, 
he  never  did  so  spontaneously.  The  Committees,  trembling  for  their 
own  heads,  could  hardly  have  ventured  on  such  gratuitous  slaugh- 
ter. We  can  discover  no  direct  interest  that  Robespierre  could 
have  had  in  the  death  of  this  obscure  crowd  of  innocuous  victims. 
We  really  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  satisfy  ourselves  with 
M.  Thiers'  flippant  explanation,  that  ^  they  went  on  murdering,  not 
with  any  motive  or  object,  but  par  Vhabitude  funeste  qu'on  en 
aoaii  contradeeJ  But  is  it  not  possible  that  Robespierre,  having 
seceded  from  the  committees,  might  have  hoped  to  depopularize 
the  remaining  members  by  secretly  instigating  Fouquier  Tinville 
to  mark  iheir  administration  with  a  violence  more  odious  than  his 
owiif — and  did  he  mean  one  day  to  reproach  Collot  d'Herbois, 
Barrfere,  and  Billaud-Varennes,  his  rival  triumvirate,  with  the 
BLEVEtr  HUNDRED*  victims  who  perished  subsequently  to  his 
secession  ? — nearly  half  the  number  of  all  (£635)  that  had  fallen 
since  the  first  institution  of  the  tribunal.  We  know  not  that  it  has 
been  before  remarked  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
slaughter  was  perpetrated  after  Robespierre  had  abdicated  his 
ostensible  responsibility ;  yet  it  is  an  important  fact.  This  leads 
us  to  a  few  general  observations  on  the  degree  of  Robespiene's 
guilt,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  nation 
at  large. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  French  nation— when  it  in  some  degree 
r^overed  its  senses — should  have  been  anxious  to  exculpate  itself 

*  The  exact  number  gaillotined  between  the  20th  of  June,  about  which  tirae 
Robespierre  seceded,  to  the  27th  of  July,  the  day  of  his  final  fall,  was  tteven  hundred 
artd  e^ht !  Our  readers  must  observe,  that  all  these  numbers  relate  to  the  single 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Parit.  Similar  and  even  more  dreadful  and  extensive 
massacres  were  goiog  on  simultaneously  all  over  France.  The  crimes  committed  in 
Arraa  alone  rival  those  of  Paris ;  of  these  GuflVoy  baa  given  a  summary,  which  occu- 
pies an  octavo  volume :  thote  of  Lyons  and  Nanteft  would  fill  several. 
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from  all  these  ienormous  and  unparalleled  crimes.  The  ahane  and 
remorse  of  his  colleagues — the  party  rancour  of  his  adversaries — 
and  tiie  national  vanity  of  all,  readily  combined  to  load  Robes- 
pierre's memory  with  the  accumulated  and  undivided  guilt,  aod 
concurred  in  representing  him  as  the  head. of  a  small  faction  which 
by  some  deplorable  accidents  had  been  enabled  to  dictate  dieir 
code  of  blood  to  a  reluctant  and  indignant  people ;  in  short,  as  we 
noticed  in  the  outset,  he  is  made  the  scape-goai  of  the  Revolution. 
£vei7  Frenchman  has  an  interest  in  adopting  this  exculpatory  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  even  the  more  recent  English  writers  have  been  too 
apt,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  original  and  contemporaneous 
sources  of  information,  to  content  themselves  with  compiling  from 
the  compilations  of  the  French*— aU  of  them  prejudiced  on  this, 
subject,  and  some  of  them — the  smart  coxcomb  Thiers,  for  in- 
stance—of no  individual  authority  whatsoever.  But  is  it  not 
evident  that,  as  to  the  French  people^  such  excuses  would  be  as 
inadequate  in  reason  as  they  are  false  in  fact  ?  Would  the  imtional 
character  be  much  mended,  if  we  were  to  admit  that  they  were 
such  dastards. as  to  allow,  from  sheer  cowardice,  a  handfid  of 
villains  to  commit  such  crimes,  and  to  send  to  one  execution,  in 
one  day,  a  greater  number  of  persons  than — if  we  believe  these 
apologetical  historians*— Robespierre*s  whole  faction  contained? 
Robespierre  was  neither  a  Cromwell  nor  a  Buonaparte.  His 
power  was  not  founded  on  an  irresistible  military  force.  Hisjoree 
was  the  People  itsdf.  He  was  really  their  child  and  champion, 
the  incarnate  type  of  Public  Gptnton*-— which,  in  revoluliosafy 
times,  means  the  opinion  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Public^  That 
the  predisposition  of  Robespierre's  personal  character  may  have 
coincided  with  the  bloody  extravagances  of  the  times  we  do  not 
deny ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  bloody  extravagances  of  the 
times  outran  his  predisposition.  No  doubt  there  were  millions 
of  poor  persecuted  H^Q^i^ts  and  Christians,  who  deplored  and 
detested— even  independently  of  their  own  personal  sufferings-^ 
this  frightful  system :  p^haps  even  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
^numerioal  majority  of  the  nation,  induding  women  aiid  childreoi 
was  innocent;  but,  that  the  great  and  predominant  mass*— 
which  the  republican  constitution  designated  as  oc^n^e  citix^nsy 
and  which,  politically  and  practically  constituted  the  naiiim — 
concurred  zealously — furiously^ — in  all  the  worst  revolutionary 
extremities,  cannot  be  denied — and  France  can  no  more  divert 
herself  of  a  part  in  the  guilt  of  Robespierre  than  ip  the  glories  of 
Napoleon :  in  truth  she  nad  a  more  immediate  and  direct  share  iu 
the  guilt  than  in  the  glory. 

•  *  La  RAvolntioii  inoarn^  e^est  RobaqMemi;  aveo  Mn  borribb  iMMum  iaiy  u 
naivete  ds  aax^g^jit  aatoaidiWMs  pmm  st  amsUu^fihdierd 
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On  Ac  ivhole,  tfaeitfore,  we  are  convinced  that  th^  safest,  and 
indeed  only  satisfactory  clue  to  the  mystery  of  Robespierre^s  super- 
natural atrocities,  would  be  found  in  a  close  examination  and  de- 
velopment of  the  varying  symptoms  and  progressive  paroxysms  of 
the  popular  frenzy,  which,  under  the  palliative  title  of  public  opU 
nion,  he  found  it  necessary — at  first,  for  his  aggrandisemetit,  and 
at  length  for  his  safety — to  gratify ;  but  which,  latterly  at  least,  he 
was  more  disposed  to  restrain  than  stimulate. 

But  the  stupendous  tragedy  is  arrived  at  its  last  act — theTHRE^ 
Great  Days  of  1794,  commonly  called  the  Eighth,  Ninth,  and 
Tenth  Thermidar,  but  in  our  calender  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th 
of  July  ! — a  curious  coincidence — and  what  a  bloody  anniversary 
has  been  that  same  28th  of  July !  There  is  no  portion  of  Robes- 
pierre's life  so  well  known  as  his  last  two  days.  Our  object 
having  been  chiefly  to  suggest  inquiry,  and  to  invite  explanation 
on  doubtful  points  of  his  history,  and  having  already  far  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  we  originally  proposed  to  ourselves,  we  shall 
abstain  from  retracing  the  events  of  those  extraordinary  days. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  by  noticing  two  or  three  minor  but  not 
unimportant  points,  which  bear  some  relation  to,  and  afford  some 
corroboration  of  our  preceding  views.  We  have  already  noticed 
our  inability  to  account  for  the  sacrifice  of  Danton.  That  murder 
seems  to  have  been  Robespierre's  suicide.  On  the  ninth  Thermic 
(Jftr,  in  the  height  of  the  terrible  conflict,  and  at  a  moment  when 
Robespierre  seemed  deprived  by  rage  and  agitation  of  the  power 
of  articulation,  a  voice  cried — *  It  is  Danton*8  Mood  thai  is  choak- 
ing  your  Robespierre,  indignant,  recovered  his  voice  and  his 
courage  to  exclaim — *  Danton  ! — Is  it  then  Danton  you  regret  ? 
Cowards  ! — Laches ! — why  did  you  not  defend  him  f  *  There  was 
spirit,  truth,  and  even  dignity  in  this  bitter  retort — the  last  words 
that  Robespierre  ever  spoke  m  public. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  as  a  man  of  blood  that 
his  enemies  pursued  him  ;  tiiey  had  been  his  associates,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  his  imitators.  They  quoted  the  fate  of  Danton^ 
because  their  own  case  was  simitar  to  his,  and  they  had  now  become 
very  much  alive  to  the  horror  of  sacrificing  one's  colleagues*  But  of 
Robespierre's  more  atrocious  crimes — tlie  wholesale  massacres— 
ilie  perennial  murders  of  the  innoOent  and  the  virtuous — not  a 
censure  was  breathed.  Nay,  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  his  assail- 
ants, Vadier,  in  the  height  of  the  storm,  accused  him  *  of  having 
endeavoured  to  save  from  the  scaffold  the  enemies  of  the  people; 
and  of  having  officiously  interfered  with  Fouquier  Tinville  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  conspirators  /* 

The  only  other  point  we  shall  notice  is  the  manner  of  Robes- 
pierre's capture  and  deMh.      It  k  generally  supposed  that  he 
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attempted  to  shoot  himself  by  di^cltRiging  n  pistol  into  his  moutL^ 
which  however  only  fractured  the  lower  left  jnw,  and  Jeft  ii  bang- 
ing down  by  the  flesh  and  ligaiiK-nt^j ;  but  a  tield-ofltcer  m  the 
French  army,  of  the  name  of  Mtrla,  subsequently  claimed  the 
honour  of  having  fired  this  shot ;  aud  he  supported  hia  assertiou 
by  some  plausible  facts.  Meda- — uho  afterwards  rose  to  be  a 
colonel)  and  was  killed  in  that  rank  at  the  bailie  of  Moskwa — wai 
at  this  period  of  the  age  of  J 8  or  ly,  and  a  private  gendarme: 
as  such  he  accompanied  Leonard  Bourdon  in  his  attack  on  the 
Kobespierrians  in  the  Maison  di?  Ville^  and  showed  so  much  firm- 
ness and  courage,  that  when  Bourdon  returned  to  the  Con%entiimj 
to  give  an  account  of  his  successj  he  brought  Meda  with  htiUj 
placed  him  by  his  side  in  the  Tribune,  stated  that  he  had  with  his 
own  hand yrapp^  (literally  struck,  but  it  probably  means  wmind^ 
or  killed)  two  of  the  conspirators,  ^ind  obtained  for  him  the 
honours  of  the  sitting,  honourable  mention  in  the  Froces^  verbal^ 
and  a  promise  of  military  promotion,  Tlie  nest  day  there  appears 
an  order  of  the  Convention  to  deliver  to  Ivleda  a  pistol  which  h»d 
been  placed  on  the  bar  the  day  before.  AW  liiis  the  Pmc^s  verbal 
of  the  sittings  and  the  report  in  th<^  Monileur  record.  But*  mi  ihe 
other  hand,  it  is  not  stated  that  tint  of  llie  two  struck  by  Mtda  was 
Robespierre^  On  the  contrary,  Bourcjon  says,  that  Medm  dis- 
armed him  of  a  knife,  but  doeij  not  say  that  he  eiihcr  struck  or 
shot  HIM — a  circumstance  so  transcendently  important,  diat 
Bourdon  could  have  hardly  omitted  to  state  it  had  it  been  so.  Hot 
is  it  said  that  the  pistol  delivered  to  Meda  was  bis  own,  nor  that 
it  was  the  pistol  by  which  Robespierre  was  wounded ;  nor  is  any 
reason  given  why  he  should  have  shot  Robespierre,  whom,  if  It:* 
own  account  be  correct,  he  might  have  taken  alive.  Meda,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  accompanied  Bourdon j  (Bourdon  says  that  bt: 
never  quitted  him,)  and  distinguished  himself  generally  ;  but  iiei* 
iher  in  the  Proces  verbal^  nor  in  the  Moniteur^  is  there  any  evidence 
of  his  having  shot  Robespierre  ;  and  his  own  statement  15  some- 
what at  variance  with  Bourdon's,  and  not  very  intelligible  as  to  the 
position  in  which  the  alleged  shot  was  fired<  This  would  of  itself 
excite  some  doubts,  but  these  doubts  are  much  sUengthencd  by 
the  following  facts.  1.  Barr^JCj  in  the  official  report  (made, 
not  like  Bourdons,  verbally  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the 
moment,  but  on  the  third  day,  and  after  the  collection  and  ex- 
amination of  all  the  facts)  stales  distinctly  that  Itobetpitrrc 
clumsily  wounded  himself;  2,  The  surgeon  who  dre^ed  the 
wound  made,  a  technical  and  ofhcial  repori,  that  it  must  have 
been  inflicted  by  the  patient  himself;  and,  S>  It  is  stated, 
that,  as  the  poor  wretch  lay  mangled  oti  a  table  at  the  Hotel  dc 
Ville^  he  supported  his  brokeo  Jaw  and  endeavoured  to  abi^orl> 
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the  blood  with  a  woollen  pistoUbag,  which  be  had  in  liis  left  hand. 
This  trifling  circumstance,  which  could  hardly  have  been  invented, 
strongly  corroborates  the  reports  of  Barr^re  and  the  surgeon,  and 
the  general  opinion.  We  suppose  the  truth  to  have  been,  that 
Robespierre  drew  his  pistol  from  the  woollen  bag,  which  he  held 
in  his  left  hand,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  gens-d'armes  shot  him> 
self  with  the  right,  and  fell — that  Meda  picked  up  the  pistol  and 
carried  it  to  the  Convention,  which  next  day  restored  it  to  him 
as  a  trophy  to  which  he  had  the  best  right.  This  conjecture  seems 
to  reconcile  all  the  facts  and  all  the  statements,  except  only  the 
tardy  assertion  of  Meda  himself. 

Our  readers  are  all  aware  of  the  rest — of  the  lingering  torture  of 
the  wretch's  exposure  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  afterwards  on  that 
table  of  the  Committee  of  General  Security  upon,  which  he  had  so 
often  signed  his  more  than  royal  mandates — of  his  twenty-four  hours 
of  agony,  fever,  insult,  and  unquenched  thirst^— of  his  conveyance 
in  the  same  cart,  along  the  same  tedious  transit  from  the  Concier* 
gene  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  which  his  diousand  victims 
had  made — of  the  halt  of  the  procession  before  Duplay*s  hcyise — 
(the  scene  of  whatever  quiet  moments  he  had  enjoyed  since  his 
first  appearance  in  the  political  world) — where  a  band  of  women, 
his  own  Furies  of  the  Guillotine^  executed  a  fiendish  dance  of 
joy — of  the  brutal  executioner  tearing  the  bandages  from  his  shat- 
tered head,  and  twisting  the  fractured  jaw,  that  it  might  not  in- 
terfere with  the  action  of  the  <  sacred  machine' — and,  finally,  of 
his  emerging  slowly  to  the  surface  of  the  scaffold,  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  exhibiting,  stained  and  torn,  the  same  fantastical  coat  of 
sky-blue  silk  in  which  only  six  weeks  before  he  had  figured,  almost 
on  the  same  spot,  in  a  power  surpassing  that  of  monarchs,  and  for 
a  purpose  to  which  it  was  impious  in  a  mortal  to  aspire. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  look*  presumptuously  for  special  provi- 
dences in  human  misfortunes,  but  it  is  impossible  to  divest  the, 
mind  of  the  awful  impression  which  this  last  scene  must  excite 
in  such  close  approximation  of  time,  place,  and  even  garb,  with 
that  gaudy  day  in  which  the  infatuated  and  audacious  vanity  of 
this  unhappy  man  dared — in  the  face  of  the  awful  evidences  of 
nature — to  announce  that  the  National  Convention  recognized  a 
Supreme  Being. 

Happy  for  us — to  whose  present  condition  much  of  what  we 
have  related  bears  a  fearful  analogy — happy  for  us  if  we  could  be 
taught  prudence  by  such  lessons — ^to  see  that  when  a  people  de- 
parts suddenly  and  violently  from  its  ancient  ways,  there  is  no  limit 
to  error,  extravagance,  crime,  and  misery — that  under  the  frenzy 
of  a  revolution,  the  original  dispositions  and  intentions  of  no  man 
can  be  depended  on — that  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  above  all, 
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cowardice  (the  niaiti^springs  of  rcvoluliou),  those,  viho  under  ha[> 
pier  circumstances  might  have  been  iunocciit,  lespffctublc,  uminblr, 
and  usefnl^  become  perverted,  depraved,  denioiii;^eil — uUlionird 
of  God  and  man*^— the  scourges  of  itieir  kind,  and  lite  tormeiitoo 
and  executioners  of  themselves ! 

To  such  deplorable  apostacy  does  itie  inlinnity  of  our  uaiurr 
expose  us,  that  none  of  our  most  respectable  Dioral  re  forme  r» — 
none  of  our  humane  mitigators  of  tKe  criminal  code — ^Doiie  of  mu 
purest  advocates  of  civil  and  religiuLis  libcrlv,  can  be  more  zealow*. 
more  disinterested^  nor  probably  nioi  e  sagacious  aud  aiticen.\  than 
were  Marat  and  Robbspierre;,  vvlieii  they  commeticed  then 
innovating  career  Mrith  these  benevolent  speculations.  Their  eirlier 
vrritings  inculcate  nothing  but  morality,  iiumanityj  and  nitii}iinl 
liberty ;  but  the  intoxicating  whirl  of  revoJutionary  success,  and  ibt 
giddy  heights  of  revolutionary  peril,  turned  iheir  heads>  and  trails 
formed  them — from  philoiophert  and  philmifhropUt^ — into  mad 
men  and  mmiaiers  ! 

And  let  us  not — as  a  nation — be  so  presumptuous  as  to  say,  that 
if  the  flood-gates  are  once  opened  the  torrent  will  be  less  violent  or 
less  bloody.  England  has  never  yet  been  tried  in  a  radical  revolu- 
tion :  we  hope — but  can  we  be  assured  ?— that  she  would  bear  such 
an  intoxication  better  than  the  once  gay  and  good-natured  people  of 
France.  If  the  miseries  of  that  people  were  a  divine  chastisement, 
what  claim  have  we  to  plead  for  a  lighter  punishment? — if  diey 
were  the  mere  work  of  human  frailty  and  crime,  what  reason  have 
we  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  less  guilty  ?  Let  us,  then>  endeavour 
to  curb  die  curiosity  of  innovation — to  restrain  the  frenzy  of  pre- 
sumption— ta  humble  the  arrogance  of  self-confidence — to  control 
by  constitutional  checks  the  extravagances  of  political  ambition 
and  popular  fury — and  to  endeavour  to  maintain — ^through  our 
ancient  and  approved  institutions — the  respect  and  reverence  of 
our  people  for  their  laws,  their  king,  their  church,  and  their  God. 
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Abdy,  G.  S .  his  *  Residence  and  Tour  in 
the  United  States,  with  particular  Ob- 
servations on  the    Conditions  of  the 
Blacks,*  392.— S^  America. 
Almanac   issued    by  the   Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  U>eful    Knowledge,  speci- 
men of  the  gross  ignorance  exhibited  in, 
303. 
Americs,  state  of  society  in,  54, — women 
of,  described,  48 — bookn  of  travels  in, 
392— Narrative  of  Doctors  Reed   and 
Matheson,  393  —  warfare    against    the 
principle  of  a  religious  establishment  ib. 
^-social  state  of  America,  394 — visit  to 
G|neral  Jackson,  395 — the  hall  of  Con- 
gress, 396 — visit  to  a  Negro  Meeting- 
house, t6. — Forest  scenery  of  the  Grand 
Prairie,  397 — Narrative  of  Mr.Abdy,  t6. 
^-xondition  and   prospects  of  the  co- 
loured people,  399 — tymnny  of  white 
church-wardens,  ib.  —  interview    with 
General  Jackson,  401 — Latrobe's  Ram- 
bles in  North  America,  402 — difficulty 
of  bringing  the  Negro-population  to  the 
Anglo-American    standard  of     civilize* 
tion,  403 — condition  of  the  remains  of 
the  red  race,  t^. — picture   of  the    en* 
virons  of  Baltimore,  405— advice  to  fu- 
ture travellers  in  America,  408 — doc- 
trine of  social  equality,  409,  facility  of 
attaining  physical   prosperity  in  Ame- 
rica, ib. — antiquities    of  America,  411 
• — Indian  mounds,  t^. — Washington  Ir- 
ving's  Tour  to  thePrairies,  412. 
Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  ought  he  for  roul- 
.  Uplying  the  powers  of  production,  to  be 

considered  a  benefactor  or  not  ?  350. 
Aacham,  Roger,    anecdotes  of,  345 — his 
mode  of  teaching  the  Princess  Blizabetb| 
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348— his  *  Tozophilus,*  tftw— his  love  ot 
cock-fighting,  t6. 


Baalbec,  niins  of,  described,  174. 

Badcock,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  his  '  Rough 
Leaves,  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Spain 
and  Portugal* — See  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Baltimore,  picture  of  the  environs  of,  405 

Barrow,  John,  jun.,  his  Visit  to  Iceland  in 
the  summer  of  1834,  355 — eariy  writers 
on  Iceland  t6. — its  geueral  scenery,  359 
— excursion  to  Roraas,  357 — Reikiavik, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  358  —  the 
country  ground  described,  i^.^-erupiioo 
of  the  Great  Geyser,  361— visit  to 
Havnefiord,  363 — Bessestad  college,  ibm 
^state  of  education  in  Iceland,  364 — 
parish  priests,  365-^the  northern  bard^ 
Thorlaksoo,  t6.— visit  to  Stappen,  t&^— ' 
population  of  Iceland,  367, 

Bartram,  William,  his  botanical  excursions 
into  the  Floridas,  331. 

Beckford,  William,  E>q.,  his  <  Recollect 
tions  of  a  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of 
Alcoba<;a  and  Batalha' — See  Spain  and 
Portugal,  230. 

Bentley's  Horace,  merits  and  defects  of, 
334. 

Biographical  compoeitioni  difficulties  at« 
tending,  331. 

Biography,  the  noblest  nse  of,  383. 

Biography  and  history,  distinction  be<«' 
tween,  331 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  Memoirs  of,  by  Georgtf 
W.  Cooke,  Esq.,  368 — former  biogra* 
phies,  t^.^the  author's  deficiency  in  ori- 
ginal information,  370 — and  ignorance 
of  facts,  370— Whig  and  Tory  of  former 
days,  370-*BoUDgbroke*s  early  poUti* 
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cal  tenets,  372— extraordintry  misquo- 
tation, t6.— and  blanders,  373 — defence 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  375— Swift 
defended  from  the  charge  of  deism,  ib, 
— and  of  avarice,  377 — Bolingbroke*s 
<  Letter  to  Sir  William  Windham,'  ib. 
—his  flight  and  secession  to  France,  384 
— his  final  return  to  England,  390-— his 
philosophical  works,  391 . 
Butler,  Mrs.  (Fanny  Kemble),  her  '  Jour- 
nal,' 39 — abilities  and  self-confidence  of 
the  author,  ib,  —  fundamental  error  of 
the  work,  t6.— the  writer's  personal  po- 
sition considered,  ib. — influence  of  her 
profession  on  her  literary  style,  41 — 
her  strong  religious  feeling,  43^^*  her 
affectation,  ib. — her  excessi\e  colouring, 
44-^a  storm  at  New  York  described, 
41 — graphic  sketches,  ib, — American 
beauty,  48 — her  vituperation  of  the  stage, 
tA.^ber  work  clever  and  full  of  enter- 
tainment, 52  —  characteristic  passages, 
53 — state  of  society  in  America,  54 — 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  ib, — Ameri- 
can Senate  described  b7 — visit  to  Nia- 
gara, ib, 
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Canada,  Emigration  to,  420.— .See  Emi- 
gration. 

Carlos,  the  In&nte  Don,  his  mysterious 
history,  83. 

Carthage,  161. 

Castell  s  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  quoted, 
307^09. 

CliSbrd,  the  '  Shepherd  Lord,*  account  of, 
342. 

Cockfighting,  remarks  on,  350. 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  his  '  Worthies  of  York- 
shire  and  Lancashire ;  being  Lives  of  the 
most  distinguished  Persons  that  have 
been  bom  in,  and  connected  with  those 
Provinces,'  340 — the  work  one  of  un- 
usual merit,  ib. — advantages  of  local 
biography,  331— Life  of  Dr.  Folhergill, 
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lies  attending  biographical  composi- 
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334 — merits  and  defects  of  his  *  Ho- 
race,' i6.— Life  of  Fairfax,  335— effect  of 
the  peaceful  policy  of  James  the  First, 
ih. — ^picture  of  the  armies  met  on  Mars- 
ton-moor,  337 — battle  of  Naseby,  339 
—publication  of  the  King's  Cabinet 
Opened,  ib, — Life  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
341— loyalty  described,  342— and  love 
of  liberty,  i6. — Life  of  Anne  Clifford,  ib. 
— <  the  Shepherd  Lord/ 16.— the  family 


picture,  344 — Life  of  Ro^  Ascbs, 
345 — his  mode  of  educating  the  Pik- 
cess  Elizabeth,  348 — bis  <  Toxi^^^n.' 
349 — his  love  of  cock-fightiog,  &- 
Life  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  351- 
— Life  of  Mason,  352— difficuhics  ct 
dramatic  composition,  tfi.  —  Coagmts 
*  Way  of  the  World,'  353— his  Cbam- 
ter,  354. 

Congreve  William,  his  *  Way  of  tbe  Worfel' 
354 — rapid  survey  of  bis  life  and  Cm- 
racter,  ib. 

Cooke,  George,  Esq.,  his  'Memoirs  r 
Lord  Bolingbroke,*  368— S«  Edit 
broke. 

Cookery,  See  Gastronomy. 

Corinna  of  Madame  de  Stael,  chara^- 
ized,  270. 

D. 

Danube,  Steam-voyage  down  the— »ffl 
Sketches  of  Hungary,  Wallachia,  Serm 
and  Turkey,  by  Michael  J.  Qnin,4fi9- 

DidoofVirgfl,  162. 

Dodd,  the  comedian,  his  picture  by  Cb»te 
Lamb,  75. 

Dramatic  composition,  peculiar  difica^ 
of,  352. 

E 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  his  books  oa  Fw 
Will,  258. 

Egertou,  Lord  Francis,  his  transhtM^ri 
Raumer's  I  History  of  the  Sixteciihe- 
Seventeentb  Centuries,  80.— 5e»  B» 
mer. 

Elia,  last  Essays  of,  58. — Set  Laab. 

Elliston,  the  comedian,  his  picUtf*  ^ 
Charles  Lamb,  74. 

Emigration,  413 — causes  which  have  te^ 
to  the  necessity  of,  ^.  — cartrf" 
hand-loom  weavers,  414 — efforts  m^-^ 
in  England  for  the  reduction  of  pwp 
ism,  415 — consequences  of  the  «^" 
house  system  of  relief,  ib. — necesstye* 
encouraging  spontaneous  emtfrafi* 
416— benefits  to  be  derived  ihettb^ 
417_the  cost,  419— progress  ofe®- 
gration  to  Canada,  420— appoint^ 
of  emigration  agents,  424— intei^ 
letters  from  emigrants  to  Canada,  43i 

England  and  the  English  in  1551,  by  ft" 
truccio  Ubaldini,  106. 

English  Lexicography,  295— no  toj* 
superior  to  the  English  in  ijje  •»* 
European  circle,  ti.— terms  of  Ssx* 
and  Northern  origin  the  sinews  of  «* 
speech,  296  — utility  of  the  st«i»  * 
philology,  t6.  — character  of  ito  »n»^ 
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laiijvuage,  ib. — Dugald  Stewart  on  ely- 
moloojcal  investigations,  297 — his  ex- 
traordinary theory  of  the  origin  of  San- 
scrit, 299  —  present  state  of  English 
lexicography,  ib. — merit  of  Jamieson's 
Scottish  Dictionary,  lA. — neglect  of  Ety- 
mology and  Philology  in  England,  ib. — 
causes  of  the  little  progress  hitherto 
made  in  the  study  of,  300 — recent  lexi- 
cographers and  glossarists  unacquainted 
wiih  modern  German,  302  —  Todd's 
edition  of  Johnson*s  Dictionary,  i^.—;>his 
knowledge  of  English  more  scholastic 
than  vernacular,  303 — the  department 
of  British  Botany  slovenly  and  incom- 
plete, ib — specimens  of  j^ross  ignorance 
exhibited  in  ihe  almanac  of  the  Society 
for  the  DifTunion  of  Knowledge,  304^ 
Dr.  Noah  Webster's  Dictionary  of  lire 
English  Language,  ib. — the  general  exe- 
cution  very  poor,  ib. — and  conducted 
throughout  on  erroneous  principles,  ib. 
~-\ls  crudities  aud  errois,  305 — Rich- 
ardson's New  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  310 — likely  to  become  the 
foundation  of  a  better  Dictionary  than 
ue  have  hitherto  possessed,  i6.  — his 
selection  of  words  judicious,  ib.  —  a 
chronological  table  of  authors  recom- 
mended, ib.  —  Tooke*8  *  Diversions  of 
Purley,'  311^ls  merits  and  defects^  ib» 
— his  analysis  of  panicles,  312 — his  eiy- 
mology  of  '*  truth"  exauiined,  319 — 
specimen  of  a  new  Elymologicon  Angli- 
canum,  320. 

Equality,  social,  the  doctrine  of  described, 
409. 

Etrurian  Antiquities,  429  —  German  re- 
searches  into  the  ancient  history  of 
Italy,  1^. — Micali's  History  of  the  An- 
cient Peoples  of  Italy,  430 — Egyptian 
origin  of  the  Etrurian  civilization,  tb. — 
Etruria  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of 
ancient  history,  432 — the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage, 433 — earliest  European  settle- 
ment to  which  the  Ra^sena  can  be 
traced,  434 — relation  of  the  Pelasgian 
seUlers  in  lulyto  the  Ra-sena,  437 — 
Pelasgic  manner  of  ouilding  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  438 — tombs  atTarquinii,  441 
— analogy  between  the  buildings  of  the 
Etruscans  and  Egyptians,  442— rela- 
tionship of  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind, 444 — Hellenic  period  of  Etruscan 
art,  452. 

Elymologicon  Anglicanum,  specimen  of  a 
new,  320. 


Farewell  to  Tobacco,  Charles  Lamb'*,  69 


Galilee,  Sea  of,  described,  169. 

Garzoni,  bis  Grammatica  della  Lingua 
Kurda  quoted,  309. 

Gastronomy  and  Gastronomers,  107— 
importance  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
dish,  ib.  —  literature  of  cookery,  ib, 
— didactic  poem  by  Archestratus,  118 
— cookery  of  the  Greeks,  ib. — Romah 
banquets,  ib, — trivention  of  forks,  109^ 
Apicius,  ib. — the  dark  ages  of  cookery, 
ib. — its  revival  in  Italy,  ib. — rapid  pro- 
gress of  culinary  science,  120 — closinj^ 
scene  of  Valel,  maitre  d*h6tel  of  Conde, 
121 — state  of  cookery  under  Charles  the 
Second,  123 — under  Queen  Anne,  ib. — 
and  after  the  accession  of  the  Bruns- 
wicks,  t6. — peiiis  soupers  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  124 — tables  volanles  in- 
vented, ib. — cookery  under  Louis  XVI. 
and  XVIII.,  ib. — influence  of  the  Revo- 
lution upon  cookery,  125— establish- 
ment at  Paris  of  restaurants,  126  ^ 
h6tels  and  restaurateurs  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  139 — a  first-rate  dinner  in 
England,  140 — hotels  and  club-houses 
of  London,  141 — *  a  dinner  for  an  enf- 
peror,'  143— selection  of  cooks,  Hf,-^ 
physiology  of  taste,  144— Ude's  French 
Cook,  151. 

Giffbrd,  William,  his  editions  of  Jonson, 
Ford,  Massinger,  &c.,  46. 

Gleig,  Mr.,  his  *  Chronicles  of  Waltbam' 
recommended,  415. 

Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  resemblance  be* 
tween,  181. 


H. 

Hoffman,  Mr.,  his  *  Wratcr  in  the  Far 

We8t,»413. 
Holy  Land,    Lamartine*s  Pilgrimage    to, 

155. — See  Lamartine. 
Huish,  Robert,  his  <  Late  Voyage  of  Oaptain 

Sir  John  Ross,  for  the  Disoovery  of  a 

North-west  passage,'  19. 


I. 


Indian  mounds  described,  411. 

Insanity,  reflections  on  Robert  Hall's  re- 
covery from  a  first  access  of^  273. 

Ion,  a  Tragedy,  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talibard, 
61  If,  505. 

Irish  Language,  character  of  the,  296. 

Irving,  John  T.  jun.,  bis  *  Indian  Sketches, 
Uken  during  an  exfedhiott  among  the 
Pawnee  Tribes,'  412. 
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IrviDg,  WMhingtoD,  hb  <  Tour  on  the  Prti- 

ries,'  392. 
Irwin,  CapUin,  his '  State  and  Fbshion  of 

Western  Australia,  or  the  8wan  River 

Settlement/  413-424, 

J. 

(lames  the  First,  his  interference  on  behalf 
of  his  mother,  95 — effects  of  the  peace- 
ul  policy  of,  335. 
Jamieson,  Dr.,  his  Scottish  Dictionary,  299, 
Jordan,  banks  of  the,  described,  173. 


Kean,  Edmund,  the  Life  of,  by  Barry 
Cornwall,  109  — Kean's  general  cha- 
racter as  an  actor,  lA.— his  birth  and 
Parentage,  110— his  education,  111 — 
is  tsrly  career,  112— patronized  by  Dr. 
Drury,  113,  is  engaged  at  Drury-Lane, 
fA.  —  his  first  appearance  in  Shylocit, 
113 — his  success  and  absurd  extrava- 
gances, 115 — his  death,  116, 

Kemble,  Fanny,  sw  Butler. 

Kemblc,  John  Philip,  his  picture  by 
Charles  lAmb,  76. 


Lamb,  Charles,  his  *  Last  Essays  of  Elia,' 
58 — character  of  him,  and  of  his  wri- 
tings, 59— London,  60— New  Year's  Eve, 
ib. — hiH  imitation  of  antique  phrase- 
ology, 62 — folio  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
63  —  his  essays  text-books  of  sound 
principles,  64— his  *  Dramatic  Sketches,* 
tb. — his  merits  as  a  critic  and  restorer 
of  old  literature,  i6.— his  essay  on  the 

•  genius  of  Hogarth,  68 — bis  poetic  vein, 
69 — his  *  Farewell  to  Tobacco,'  ib, — his 
Sonnet  on  the  Family  Name,  71 — the 
Sabbath  Bells,  ib. — his  sonnets  on  Work, 
and  Leisure,  72 — his  account  of  himself, 
i6.— his  picture  of  Elliston,  74— of  Dodd, 
75— and  of  John  Kemble,  76— his  cha- 
racter by  Coleridge,  77. 

Lamartine,  Alphonso  de,  his '  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,'  165— modern  French 
school  of  poetry,  tb, — characteristics  of 
Lamartine's  poetry,  157  — demerits  of 
his  translator,  »6.— the  voyage,  161— 
Carthage,  i6.— MalU,  162— arrival  in 
Syria,  164 — Mount  Lebanon,  165 — 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  166— Tyre,  167 

the  Sea  of  Galilee,  169— environs  of 

Jerusalem,  171— palace  of  King  David 
on  Mount  Sion,  ib, — banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, 173— ruins  of  ^atlbcc,  174^P0'- 


litical  reilectlonsi  IfS— the  Otten 

empire,  t6. 
Lardnei's  Cabinet  CydopoDdia,  HirtMyif 

Spain  in,  quoted,  92. 
Latrobe,  Charies  Joseph,  hn  <BaBUein 

North  America  in  1831.3,'  392,-& 

America, 
Leisure,  sonnet  on,  72L 
Liqueurs,  for  whose  use  invented,  121, 
Love  of  Liberty  described,  342. 
Loyola,  Ignatius  de,  portrait  of,  203, 
Loyalty  described,  342, 


Machinery,  utility  of  the  modem  i 
ments  in,  considered,  350. 

Mackintosh,  Right  Honourable  Sir  Jaw. 
life  of,  edited  by  his  son,251— cb- 
racteristics  of  modem  biography  id 
autobiography,  250 — the  present  wd 
highly  interesting  in  its  matter  aa^  »• 
specuble  in  iU  style  and  fpirit,  I5S- 
Sir  James's  Journals,  254  — kadi^ 
events  of  his  life,  255— parentage,  A- 
eariy  education,  256— college  of  Ata^ 
deen,  257— Dr.  Duobar,  258-Rflbrt 
Hall,  i6.— Jonathan  Edwards's  boob  a 
Free  Will,  ib, — early  passioa,  25>- 
studies  physic  at  Edinburgb,  260  — 
takes  a  Doctor's  degree,  arrives  ia  U»- 
don,  and  marries,  261 — ^makcs  »  W 
through  the  Low  Countries,  262-W" 
comes  a  contributor  to  the  Oracle  sew 
paper,  ib. —  makes  several  iaeipcud 
attempts  to  establish  himself  »s  » p^f* 
sician,  263— publishes  « Yiodicie  Ga!- 
lie®,'  264— his  explanatory  letter  B 
Mr.  Richard  Sharp,  265— is  caW  » 
the  bar,  267— his  defence  of  Peltier,** 
— is  appointed  Recorder  of  Bombay, >!• 
—his  life  at  Bombay,  269— ext«fi 
from  his  letters  and  journals,  ikr^^ 
racter  of  *  Corinne,'  270— genms  ei  4i 
Go5pel,  273— character  of  Wiwft» 
ib. — letter  to  Hall  on  his  recovery  ft* 
a  firvt  access  of  insanity,  i&.— defrice* 
his  change  of  opinion  oo  the  Freothi*^ 
volution,  275— returns  to  Hnglasd,^S 
obtains  a  seal  in  pariiamcnt,  278— stj* 
of  his  eloquence,  279— obtaitss  t  pro- 
fessorship of  law  in  the  East  ImfiaCai* 
lege,  281  —  admitted  a  member  of  ^ 
Pri\7  Council,  282— obuins  a  «eit< 
the  India  Board,  284— his  conduct  « 
the  Reform  Bill,  id.— bis  death  asdci*' 
racier,  287. 
Marston  Moor,  picture  of  the  arniei  ww 

met  on,  337. 
Msry  Queen  of  Scots,  roqniryifllQ  tkf  (i^ 
tivity  and  death  o^' 93. 
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Mauiogef,  GilTord^seditloii  ef,  Si, 
If ieali,  Ouiseppt,  his  <  Storia  degll  tati* 
chi  Popoli  Italiaoi,  429— 5(tf  Etrurian 
Aotiqu'ities. 
Municipal  Refom,  231^Coinmis»oii  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  ioto  the  Manicipal 
Corporations  of  England  and  Wales,  232 
—extraordinary  selection  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, ib. — Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers, 236 — Sir  Francis  Palfrave*s  protest 
against  the  Report,  239— examination 
of  the  Bill  introduced  bj  Ministers,  243, 


Naseby,  battle  of,  339, 
New  year*s  eve,  60. 
Niagara,  FalU  of,  57. 

O. 

Oporto,  details  of  the  siege  of,  191, 

P. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  liis  protest  against 
the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Municipal 
Corporations  of  England  and  Wales,  23 1 
—his  observations  on  the  principles  to 
be  adoj>ted  in  the  establishment  of  new 
Municipalities,  the  reform  of  ancient 
Corporations,  and  the  cheap  administra- 
tion of  justice,  231. 

Patriotism  described,  342. 

Pencillings  by  the  Way;  first  Impressions 
of  Foreign  Scenes,  Customs,^  and  Man- 
ners, by  N.  P.  Willi*,  4b'S'^impudence 
and  vulgarity  of  thit  author,  463 — Mt 
thamefut  reportt  of  private  converta^ 
ttonsy  &C.J  468. 

Philip  11.,  personal  characteristics  of,  80. 

Philology,  utility  of  the  study  of,  296. 

Physiulngie  <iu  Gofit;  ou  M^italions 
de  Gastronomie  Transcendaute,  par  M. 
Brillat  Savarin,  117. — See  Gastronomy. 

Philologists,  described  by  Dugald  Stew- 
art, 298. 

Poetry,  modem  French  school  of,  155. 

Price,  Mr.,  on  the  merits  and  defects  of 
Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley,  311. 


Q. 

Quin,  Michael  J.,  his  Steam  Voyage  down 
the  Danube,  with  Sketches  of  {fungary^ 
Wallaphit,  Servia,  and  Turkey,  469, 


B 


Raumer,  Frederick  Von,  hi^  *  History  of 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
illustrated  bv  original  documents ;  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Lord  Francis 
EgertoD,*'  78— the  author's  professional 
tour  to  Paris,  ib, — his  *  Letters  from 
Paris'  ib, — his  'Polen's  Unter^aug*  79— 
his  *  Letters  from  the  Roval  Library,'  ib, 
^-general  description  of  the  work,  t&.— 
personal  characteristics  of-  Philip  the 
Second,  80 — mysterious  history  of  the 
Infante  Don  Carlos,  83— captivity  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  93 — interference 
of  James  the  First  on  behalf  of  bis 
mother,  95— -Gray's  mission  to  intercede 
for  the  Queen,  96 — Account  of  England 
and  the  Euglish  by  Fetruccio  Ubaldini, 
106. 

Recollections  of  a  few  Hays  spent  with 
the  Queen's  army  in  Spain,  in  Septem<« 
ber  1834, 186-194, 

Reed  and  Matbeson,  Prs.,  their  Nar- 
rative of  a  Visit  to  the  American 
Churches,  392. — See  America. 

Richardson,  Charles,  his  New  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  295. — See 
English  Lexicography. 

Robespierre,  Maximilian,  M^moires  Au- 
thentiquesde,  517. 

Robespierre,  Charlotte,  M6moires  sur  sea 
deux  Krdres,  517. 

Koss,  Csptain  Sir  John,  his  '  Narrative  of 
a  Second  Voyage  in  Search  of  a  North- 
west Passage,*  1 — '  Late  Voyage  of  Cap- 
tain Sir  John  Ross,  by  Robert  Huish, 
characterized,  2 — Sir  John's    subscrip- 

,  tion-shop,  trampers,  and  .Vauxhall  pa- 
noramic exhibitions,  3  —  Commander 
James  Clarke  Ross's  memorandums,  ib» 
—Captain  Beaufort,  4— Dr.  M<Culloch, 
t^.— origin  of  the  expedition,  t6. — Mr, 
Felix  Booth,  ib. — departure  of  the  expe- 
dition, 5 — wreck  of  the  Fury,  ib, — *  New 
Discoveries'  along  the  coast  of  Boothia 
Felix,  6 — the  Victory  shut  up  during 
the  winter  in  Felix  Harbour,  7 — schools 
for  the  men,  8 — ^  improvement  for  the 
better*  among  them,  ib. — visited  by  a 
tribe  of  Esquimaux,  9 — their  snow  huts 

.  described,  ib.  —  salmon  fishery,  10-^ 
Commander  Ross  sets  out  on  a  land  ex** 
pediiipn,  ib, — reaches  the  shores  of  the 
western  sea,  11— Cape  Felix,  12 — Vic- 
tory Point,  ib, — Sir  John's  fishing  ex- 
cursion, 13 — the  ship  relieved  from  the 
ice,  14 — but  again  snut  up,  ib, — second 

,  v^in^r,  f6.— expedition  to  ascertain  the 
exact  position   of  the  north  magnetiQ 
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pole,  15— ship  loose,  and  makes  some 
progress,  17, — fast  beset  in  Victoria 
Harbour,  18 — third  winter,  i^. -.ship 
disniantled,f6. — provisions  carried  to  the 
deposits,  1*6.^ — the  Victory  abandoned,  ib, 
the  travellers  encamp  on  Fury  Beach, 
ib, — expedition  to  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  America,  19 — return  to  Fury 
Beach,  ib. — Huish's  charge  against  Sir 
John,  20 — the  party  leave  Battv  Bay  and 
succeed  in  crossing  over  to  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet,  21— taken  on  board  the 
Isabella,  ib. — return  to  England,  23 — 
Sir  John's  application  to  the  Admiralty 
for  remuneration,  ib, — and  to  parliament 
for  a  grant  of  money,  24^-committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  ib, — cold  and 
heartless  manner  Jn  which  Sir  John's 
narrative  is  drawn  up,  25 — his  silly 
chapter  on  the  magnetic  pole,  26 — his 
sneers  at  the  question  of  a  North-west 
Passage,  27 — the  uselessuess  of  his 
charts,  29 — blunders  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, exposed,  29-36 — Sir  John's  ma^ 
licfous  feeling  against  Parry,  37 — his 
jealousy  towards  his  brother  officers, 
ib, — his  utter  incompetency  to  com- 
mand a  naval  enterprisci  38. 

S. 

Sabbath  Bells,  the,  71. 

Scotland,  New  Sutittical  Accoant  of,  ri> 
commended,  414. 

Sea  of  Galilee,  described,  169. 

Self-devotion,  extraordinary  instaace  of, 
121. 

Shakspeare's  tragedies,  on  their  fitness  for 
stage  representation,  65. 

Social  equality,  doctnoe  of^  characterized, 
409, 

Spain  and  Portugal,  186— caoses  which 
have  led  to  the  present  sUte  of  the  pen- 
insula, ib, — Colonel  Badcock*8  Journal 
kept  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  189^bject 
of  his  mission,  ib, — unp<ipularity  of  the 
Queen's  cause  in  Portugal,  t6.— conse* 
quence  of  Whig  intervention,  ib, — siege 
of  Oporto,  191 — Character  of  tbe  pre- 
sent coniest  in  Spain,  193— description 
of  the  war  carrying  on  in  the  Basque 
provinces,  194 — sketches  of  the  Spanish 
officers,  195— £1  Pastor,  197— Rodil, 
204 — visit  to  the  monastery  of  Ignacio 
de  Loyola,  202— portrait  of  LoyoU,203 
Ascoytia,  204— General  Bedoya,  20&— 
Genand  Yriarte,   206— the  wMntn  of 


Ascoytia,  207  ^  Eybar,  208  —  Bet* 
gara,  212— Tolosa,  217— position  aaii 
forces  of  the  contending  parties  in  Spain, 
222. 

Stewart,  Dugald^  on  entymological  invests*. 
gatioDS,  297— his  extraordinary  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Sanscrit,  299. 

Slrutt,  Captain  Charles,  his  <  Two  Expedi- 
tions into  the  Interior  of  Souther*  Aa- 
straUa,'  413,  424. 

Swift  defended  fron  the  charges  of  deis«i, 
and  avarice,  375-^iB  powerful  defeaca 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  376. 

T. 

Talfourd,  Mr.  Sergeant,  his  Ion,  a  tragedy, 

61»,  505. 
Tobacco,  Farewell  to,  69. 
Todd,  Rev.  H.  J.,  his  edition  of  Johnson** 

Dictionary  of  the   Engli»h   Language, 

295 — See  English  Lexicography. 
Tooke,  Home,  Strictures  on  his  Diversions 

of  Purley,  311. 
Tory  and  Whig,  their  counter-change  of 

tenets,  370 
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Ubaldini,  Petruccio,  account  of  Bnglaod 
and  the  Englisli  in  1551,  by,  106* 

Ude,  Louis  Eustace,  his  French  Cook ;  a 
system  of  fashionable  aad  econowcal 
cookery,  11 7«^-Seff  Gastroaony. 


Vatel,  roaitre  d'  hdtel  of  Cond6,  hndosiBg 
scene,  121. 
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Webster,  Noah,  his  <  Dietionanr  of  tbe  Eag- 
lith  Language^'  295.— Sm  English 
Lexicography. 

Whig  and  Tory,  their  eooBtet^ohaoge  of 
tenets,  370. 

Willis,  N.  P.-t-Sm  Penellliags  by  tbe  Way^ 

Windham,  Right  Hon.  WiUian,  hb  ^a. 
racter,  273. 

Wordsworth,  William,  hia  'Yarrow  Re- 
visited and  other  Poems/  181 — resem- 
blance between  Goethe  and  the  aothoT) 
t^j— a  Jewish  family,  i^. ^-extracts  frooi 
the  Rassifa  Fagitive,  182— aa  iaetdeot 
at  Bruges,  ib, — Romance  of  the  Water- 
Lily,  183.— tbe  New  Poor-Law,  185. 

Work,  Sonnet  on,  72, 
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Page  557,  iw/e,  for  "  one  Vulam^,"  retd  "  one,— Vtlai^" 

Page  569,  for  "  Street  called  Duphot^  read  "  Street  called  Riehepcmter  These 
two  streets  unite  at  the  Boulevard,  but  it  is,  we  suppose,  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  de 
Richepante  which  passes  over  the  site  of  Robespierre's  residence— which,  it  may  be 
added,  on  the  authority  of  Alex.  Dunas,  was  on  the  third  floor. 
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